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CHAPTER  I. 

CABTHAGE. 

Opposite  to  the  far-spreading  peninsulas  and  deep  indented     CHAP, 
shores  of  Europe  and  her  numerous  islands,  stretches  in  a 


long  and  uniform  line  the  stony  coast  of  Africa,  the  most  Differences 
compact  part  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new  world.     No  °[.  "^^}  ^^ 
more  marked  contrast  can  be  found,  in  such  immediate  between 
proximity,  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  than  the  two  a^^ca, 
continents  which  form  the  abodes  of  the  black  and  white 
races  of  man.     The  solid  mass  of  land  in  the  sultry  south, 
the  primeval  seat  of  unmitigated  barbarism,  has  remained 
closed  to  the   present  day  against  the  refinement  of  a 
higher  civilisation,  whilst  Europe  early  received  the  seed 
of  culture  and  unfolded  the  richest  and  most  varied  forms 
of  intellectual,  social,  and  political  life.      On  the  east  of 
Africa  the  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Nile  is  indeed 
separated  from  the  heart  of  the  African  continent,  and 
on  the  north  the  cheerless  wastes  of  the  interior  bound  a 
belt  of  land  of  varying  breadth  along  the  coast  which  is 
capable  of  much  cultivation.     These  regions  differ,  how- 
ever, essentially  from  the  sea-girt  islands  and  peninsulas 
of  Europe,  where  a  milder  sun  and  a  greater  variety  of 
climate  have  brought  about  gentler  manners  and  richer 
forms  of  social  and  political  life. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  whose  shores  the  stream  of  Migrations 
migration  from  east  to  west  was  arrested  and   divided,  gemific 
turned  the  Semitic  races  to  the  north  coast  of  Africa  and  a°d  Aryan 
the  Indo-Europeans  or  Aryans  to  the  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  although  its  waters  could  not  prevent  the  hostile 
encounters  and  alternating  invasions  of  these  two  radically 
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S     contemporary  writers.     She  was  but  one  among  the  many 
,   Fhornician  colonies,  and  not  even  the  oldest  Phoenician 
settlement  on  the  African  coast.     But  the  happy  situation 
of  Carthage  appears  to  have  promoted  the  early  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  city ;  which,  asserting  her  supremacy  over 
her  sister  cities,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  all  the  settle- 
ments belonging  to  the  Phoenician  race.     She  made  con- 
quests and  founded  colonies,  and  gained  dominion  over  the 
western  seas  and  coasts  by  her  commercial  influence  and 
by  the  strength  of  her  forces  in  war. 
5«mof        The  Carthaginian  empire  was  in  its  constitution  not 
r:ag[.LJku    unlike  that  of  Bome.     Both  had  grown  out  of  one  city  as 
^•i*'*'       their  centre;    both   ruled    over   allies   of  alien   and  of 
kindred  race  ;  both  had  sent  out  numerous  colonies,  and 
through  them  had  spread  their  nationality.     But  with  all 
this  resemblance  there  were  causes  existing  which  im- 
pressed upon  the  two  states  widely  different  characteristics 
and  determined  their  several  destinies. 
KUm^fitfl         We  dare  not  decide  whether  Home  was  richer  than 
n«:M  in  the  Carthage  in  political  wisdom  and  warlike  spirit.     Both 
Carthagi-    these    qualities    distinguished   the  two  peoples    in  the 
highest  degree,  developed  their  national  strength,  and  made 
the  struggle  between  them  the  longest  and  most  chequered 
that  is  known  in  ancient  history.     Even  we,  who  draw  our 
knowledge  of  the  Carthaginians  only  from  the  questionable 
statements  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  can  arrive  at  a 
full  conviction  that  they  were  at  least  worthy  rivals  of 
the  Bomans.     The  decision  in  the  great  contest  did  not 
depend  upon  superiority  of  mind  or  courage.     No  Roman 
army  ever  fought  more  bravely  than  that  under  Hamilcar 
Barcas  on  Mount  Eryx,  or  than  the  garrison  of  Lilybaeum, 
or  than  the  Carthaginians  in  their  last  desperate  conflict 
with  Scipio  the  Destroyer.     The  wisdom  of  the  Roman 
senate,  which  we  cannot  rate  too  highly,  did  not  accom- 
plish more  than  the  senate  of  Carthage,  which  for  600 
years  governed  the  greatest  commercial  state  in  the  old 
world  without  a  single  fundamental  revolution.      What, 
then,  was  the  decisive  force  which,  after  the  long  trembling 
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of  the  balance  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  turned  the  chap. 
scale  ?  It  was  the  homogeneousness  of  the  material  out  ^_  /  __- 
of  which  the  Roman  state  was  constructed,  as  compared 
with  the  varied  elements  which  formed  the  Cartha- 
ginian.^ The  Bomans  were  Latins,  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  Sabines,  the  Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Cam- 
pan  ians,  and  all  the  other  races  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal stock  of  the  population  of  Italy.  They  were  related 
in  blood  even  with  their  Grecian  allies,  and  they  harmonised 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  Etruscans  in  their  mode  of 
life,  in  political  thought  and  religious  rites.  But  the 
Carthaginians  were  strangers  in  Africa,  and  they  remained 
so  to  the  end.  The  hard  soil  of  Afirica  produced  an  un- 
impressible  race,  and  the  Semitic  Phoenicians  were  exclu- 
sive in  their  intei:course  with  strangers.  Though  the 
Carthaginians  and  Libyans  lived  together  in  Africa  for 
many  centuries,  the  difference  between  them  never  dis- 
appeared. With  the  Bomans  it  was  different.  They  could 
not  help  growing  into  one  people  with  their  subjects. 
Difference  of  race  rendered  this  impossible  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. K  they  had  been  numerous  enough  to  absorb  the 
Libyans,  this  fact  would  have  been  less  prejudicial.  But 
their  mother  country,  Phoenicia,  was  too  small  to  send  out 
ever-fresh  supplies  of  emigrants.  The  roots  of  their  power 
had  not  therefore  struck  deep  enough  into  the  soil  of  their 
new  home,  and  the  fearful  storm  which  broke  upon  them 
in  the  Boman  wars  tore  them  up. 

To  this  element  of  national  weakness  was  added  a  Geogra- 
second.  Italy  is  a  compact,  well-defined  land.  Large  ^^^^ 
enough  to  hold  a  numerous  population,  it  is  not  broken  up 
by  mountains  nor  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  like 
Greece.  It  is  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by  water, 
and  consequently  not  much  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
foreign  encroachments.  If  we  compare  this  with  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  we  shall  find  that  the  long  stretch 

'  Folybius  (i.  66,  §  7)  points  out  this  contrast  by  comparing  the  <Jft| 
a^fifwera  ica2  fidpfiapa  of  the  Carthaginians  with  those  of  the  Bomans,  4^ 
ircu5cicuf  K(d  v6iioi5  koX  itoAitucoIs  Itfco'iv  iKT^Bpofifiiya. 
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of  coast  from  KyrfinS  to  the  ocean,  her  uncertain  frontier 

towards  the  interior  of  the  African  continent.Qier  scattered 

'j 

possessions  beyond  the  sea,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  the 
Balearic  Isles  and  in  Spain,  formed  a  very  unsafe  basis  for 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  and  durable  state. 

These  were  the  weak  parts  of  Carthage.  It  has  indeed 
been  said  that  the  Carthaginians  were  merely  a  nation  of 
traders,  bent  on  gain,  animated  by  no  warlike  spirit,  and 
that  therefore  they  were  doomed  to  succumb  in  the  struggle 
with  Rome.*  But  this  assertion  is  untrue,  and  the  in- 
ference is  unjust.  The  Carthaginians  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  a  commercial  and  trading  people.  They  prac- 
tised agriculture  no  less  than  the  Romans.  Their  system 
of  tillage  was  even  more  rational  and  more  advanced  than 
the  Roman.  They  had  writings  on  husbandry  which  the 
Roman  senate  caused  to  be  translated  expressly  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Roman  people.  If,  therefore,  peasants 
possess  more  than  the  people  of  towns  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  good  soldiers,  (which  may,  however,  be  doubted), 
still  this  fact  woidd  be  no  argument  for  denying  that  the 
Carthaginians  excelled  in  war.  And  indeed  how  could  a 
people  have  been  wanting  in  warlike  spirit  who  braved 
the  storms  and  rocks  of  every  sea,  who  established  them- 
selves on  every  coast,  and  subdued  the  wildest  and  boldest 
races  ?  If  the  Carthaginians  formed  their  armies  out  of 
hired  foreign  troops  and  not  out  of  citizens,  the  cause 
is  not  to  be  found  in  their  want  of  courage  or  deficient 
patriotism.  The  men,  and  even  the  women,  of  Carthage 
were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes ;  but  for  their  foreign  wars  they  counted  the  blood 
of  citizens  too  dear.  A  mercenary  army  cost  the  state  less 
than  an  army  of  citizens,  who  were  much  too  valuable  as 
artizans  or  merchants,  as  officials  or  overseers,  to  serve  as 

*  Compare  the  just  remarks  of  Viicke  {Der  zweiU  punUche  Krieg,  1841, 
p.  94)  on  the  warlike  qualities  of  commercial  states :  '  The  merchants  of 
Carthage  were  no  more  mere  shopkeepers  than  those  merchants  on  the  Zuydersee 
and  the  Thames  who  seized  the  government  of  India.'  Vincke  ought  to  have 
added:  'and  who  fought  victoriously  with  the  greatest  military  powers  of 
Europe — with  Spain  under  Philip  II.,  and  with  France  under  Napoleon.* 
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common  soldiers.     Military  service  is  sought  only  by  rude     CHAP. 


I. 


and  poor  nations  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The  Sam-  >. 
nites,  the  Iberians,  the  Grauls,  and  the  Ligurians,  and, 
among  the  Greeks  especially,  the  Arcadians  and  the  rest 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  served  for  hire,  because  they  were 
needy  or  uncultivated.  Love  of  the  military  service  as  a 
profession  and  occupation  of  life  is  never  found  in  the  mass 
of  an  advanced  people  where  the  value  of  labour  ranks  high. 
We  must  not  on  this  account  reproach  such  a  nation  with 
cowardice.  The  English  are  surpassed  by  no  people  of 
Europe  in  bravery^  and  yet  in  England,  except  the  officers, 
none  but  the  lowest  classes  adopt  a  soldier's  life,  because 
it  is  the  worst  paid.  Of  coarse  in  times  of  national  enthu- 
siasm or  danger  it  is  different.  Then  every  member  of  a 
healthy  state  willingly  takes  up  arms.  So  it  was  among 
the  Carthaginians,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in 
crediting  them  with  less  capacity  for  war  than  the  bravest 
nations  of  the  old  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  Carthaginian  people  we  must  strictly  Depen- 
include  only  the  Punians,  that  is  to  say,  the  population  of  tribut^es 
pure  Phoenician  descent.     These  were  to  be  foimd  only  of  Car- 
in   the   city  of  Carthage  and   in   the  other   Phoenician 
colonies,  and  were  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
the  remaining  population.     The  aboriginal  African  race 
of  the    Libyans    inhabited  the   finiitful  region  south   of 
Carthage  to  the  lake  Tritonis;    these   the    Phoenician 
settlers  had  reduced  to  complete  dependence  and  made 
tributary.*     They  were  now  the  subjects  of  Carthage,  and 
their  lot  was  not  enviable.      It  is  true  that  they  were 
personally  free ;  but  they  formed  no  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian people,  and  they  had  no  rights  but  those  which  the 

'  It  if  yery  improhable  that,  as  Justin  states  (xix.  2),  the  Carthaginians, 
down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  paid  a  ground-rent  to  the  Libyans  for 
the  land  on  which  their  town  was  built.  (Compare  Hecren,  Ideen^  ii.  1-34.) 
Bat  granted  even  that  this  statement  were  true,  it  would  not  follow  that  (as 
Hbmmaen  says,  Bom.  Gesch.  i.  493)  they  were  deficient  in  political  capacity. 
No  one  will  venture  to  accuse  the  English  people  of  such  a  defect.  Yet 
the  East  India  Company  continued  up  to  the  year  1827  to  acknowledge  the 
Great  Mogul  as  the  nominal  soyereign  of  India,  and  allowed  him  to  keep  a 
moek  court  at  Delhi  until  1857. 
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generosity  or  policy  of  the  CarthaginiaDS  granted  them. 
The  amount  of  the  services  which  they  had  to  render  to 
the  state  was  not  fixed  and  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, by  stipulation  or  law,  but  depended  on  the  neces- 
sities of  Carthage ;  and  on  this  account  they  were  always 
ready  to  join  with  foreign  enemies  whenever  the  soil  of 
Africa  became  the  theatre  of  war. 

During  the  600  years  of  Carthaginian  supremacy,  a 
certain  mingling  of  the  races  of  the  Libyans  and  Cartha- 
ginians naturally  took  place.  A  number  of  Carthaginians, 
citizens  of  pure  Phoenician  blood,  settled  among  the 
Libyans,  and  thus  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the  Liby- 
Phoenicians,  who  probably  spread  Carthaginian  customs 
and  the  Phoenician  language  in  Africa  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Latin  colonies  carried  the  Latin  language  and 
Boman  customs  over  Italy.  From  these  Liby-Phoenicians 
were  principally  taken  the  colonists  who  were  sent  out  by 
Carthage  to  form  settlements,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  also 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  other  islands.  We  have 
no  very  accurate  information  about  the  Liby-Phoenicians. 
Whether  they  were  more  animated  by  the  Phoenician 
spirit,  or  whether  the  Libyan  nationality  prevailed,  must 
remain  undecided.  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  in  course 
of  time,  they  assumed  more  and  more  of  the  Phoenician 
character. 

The  Carthaginian  citizens,  the  native  Libyans,  and  the 
mixed  population  of  the  Liby-Phoenicians  constituted 
therefore,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  republic  of  Carthage, 
in  the  same  way  as  Rome,  the  Roman  colonies,  and  the 
subject  Italian  population  formed  the  body  of  the  Roman 
state.  But  the  wider  Carthaginian  empire  included  three 
other  elements ;  the  confederate  Punic  cities,  the  depen- 
dent African  nomadic  races,  and  the  foreign  possessions. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  political  ability  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians that,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  wars  arising  from 
jealousy  and  rivalry  took  place  between  the  different 
Phoenician  colonies,  like  those  which  ruined  the  once 
flourishing  Greek  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     It  is 
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true  that  the  Phoenicians  were  careful  to  exclude  other  CHAP, 
nations  from  the  regions  where  they  had  founded  their  . 
trading  establishments,  and  Carthage  may  also  have  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  the  trade  of  her  African  posses- 
sions in  Carthage  itself.*  But  there  were  no  wars  of 
extermination  between  different  cities  and  the  Phoenician 
race.  All  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  colonies  in  Africa, 
on  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in 
Spain,  which  had  in  part  been  formed  before  Carthage, 
gradually  joined  themselves  to  her,  and  acknowledged  her 
as  the  head  of  their  nation.  How  this  union  was  effected 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  Carthaginian  history. 
We  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  common  national  and 
mercantile  interests  prompted  the  isolated  settlements  of 
the  far-sighted  Phoenicians  to  a  peaceful  union  and  sub- 
ordination to  the  most  powerful  state.*  Thus  it  was 
possible  for  a  handful  of  men  of  a  foreign  race  ^  to  establish 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  world  an  extensive  dominion  over 
scattered  tracts  of  land  and  wild  barbarian  populations. 

The  most  important  city  of  these  Phoenician  confederates  phcBnidaii 
was  XJtica,  situated  at  no  great  distance  north  of  Carthage  "^^!?^°^ 
at   the  mouth   of  the   river    Bagradas.      In  the    public  Africa. 
treaties  which  Carthage  concluded,  Utica  was  generally 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties.*      It  was 
therefore  rather  an  ally  than  a  subject  of  Carthage,  holding 
to  her  the  same  relationship  which  Praeneste  and  some 
other  Italian  cities  bore  to  Rome.     We  have  very  little 
information  about  the  remaining  Phoenician  cities  on  the 

'  Movers,  Thonizier^  ii.  2,  488.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  Moyers  suspects,  destroyed  the  port  of  Great  Leptis.  If  tbej  had 
done  so,  the  export  of  goods  from  Great  Leptis  to  Carthtige  would  hare  been 
confined  to  the  long  and  tedious  road  by  land,  which  of  course  would  have 
resolted  in  a  loss  to  the  Carthaginian  traders.  Many  of  the  famous  ports  of 
antiquity  were  silted  up  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  among  them,  no  doubt,  that 
of  Great  Leptis,  without  the  interference  of  man. 

'  At  least  nothing  is  known  of  a  forcible  subjection  of  the  smaller  Phoenician 
settlements  to  Carthage. 

'  The  English  dominion  in  India  is  to  some  extent  analogous;  but  the 
Anglo-Indians  have  the  whole  power  of  the  mother  country  to  back  them. 

*  Poljrbius,  iii.  24. 
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, ^J — *  portance  as  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Carthage 


and  Utica.  They  were  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  and 
to  furnish  contingents  of  troops,  but  they  enjoyed  self- 
government  and  they  retained  their  own  laws. 

The  Nu-  On  the  south  and  west  of  the  immediate  territory  of  the 

Carthaginian  republic  lived  various  races  of  native  Libyans, 
who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Numidians. 
But  these  were  in  no  way,  as  their  Greek  name  (*  Nomads ') 
would  seem  to  imply,  exclusively  pastoral  races.  Several 
districts  in  their  possession,  especially  in  the  modem 
Algeria,  were  admirably  suited  for  agriculture.  Hence 
they  had  not  only  fixed  and  permanent  abodes,  but  a 
number  of  not  unimportant  cities,  of  which  Hippo  and 
Cirta,  the  residences  of  the  chief  Numidian  princes,  were 
the  most  considerable.  Their  own  interest,  far  more  than 
the  superior  force  of  the  Carthaginians,  bound  the  chiefs  of 
several  Numidian  races  as  allies  to  the  rich  commercial 
city.  They  assisted  in  great  part  in  carrying  on  the  com- 
merce of  Carthage  with  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and 
derived  a  profit  from  this  forwarding  trade.  The  military 
service  in  the  Carthaginian  armies  had  great  attractions 
for  the  needy  sons  of  the  desert,  who  delighted  above  all 
things  in  robbery  and  plunder ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Numidians  was  equalled  neither  by  the  Romans  nor  by 
the  Greeks.  A  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  Carthage  kept 
the  princes  of  Numidia  in  good  humour.  Presents,  marks 
of  honour,  and  intermarriage  with  noble  Carthaginian 
ladies,  united  them  with  the  city,  which  thus  disposed  of 
them  without  their  suspecting  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
dependence.  That,  however,  such  an  uncertain,  fluctuating 
alliance  was  not  without  danger  for  Carthage — that  the 
excitable  Numidians,  caring  only  for  their  own  immediate 
advantage,  would  join  the  enemies  of  Carthage  without 
scruple  in  the  hour  of  need,  Carthage  was  doomed  to 
experience  to  her  sorrow  in  her  wars  with  Bome. 

Foreign  Besides  her  own   inmiediate  territory  in   Africa,  the 
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allied  Phoenician  cities,  and  the  Numidian  confederates,     CHAP. 

Carthage  had  also  a  number  of  foreign  possessions  and  ^ »1— ^ 

colonies,  extending  her  name  and  influence  throughout  posses- 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     A  line  of  n?^*^^« 
colonies  had  been  founded  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  even  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  continent,  i.e.  on  the  coasts  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania ;  but  these  were  intended  to  further  the  com- 
merce of  Carthage,  not  in  any  way  to  assist  her  in  her 
conquests.     In  like  manner,  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Malta,  the 
Balearic  and  Lipari  Isles,  in  Sardinia,  and  especially  in 
Sicily,  were  originally  trading  factories,  and  not  colonies  in 
the  Eoman  sense.     But  where  commerce  required  the 
protection  of  arms,  these  establishments  were  soon  changed 
into  military  posts,  like  those  of  the  English  in  the  East 
Indies ;  and  the  conquest  of  larger  or  smaller  tracts  of  land 
and  of  entire  islands  was  the  consequence.     It  is  evident 
that  for  several  centuries  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  were 
not  bent  on  conquest.     They  avoided  encountering  the 
Greeks,  they  gave  up  the  whole  south  and  east  coast, 
where  at  first  there  had  been  numerous  Phoenician  colo- 
nies,' and  they  confined  themselves  to  a  few  small  strong- 
holds in  the  extreme  west  of  the  island,   which  they 
required  as  trading  and  shipping  stations.     They  appear 
only  in  the  fifth  century  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  get 
military  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicily.     But 
after  the  failure  of  this  attempt  by  the  defeat  at  Himera 
(480  B.C.)  we  hear  of  no  further  similar  imdertakings  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Sardinia,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  early  to  have  come  Sardinia. 
into  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  after  the  attempt  of 
the  Greeks  of  Phokaia  to  make  a  settlement  there  had 
been  thwarted  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Sardinia  was 
not,  like  Sicily,  a  land  that  attracted  many  strangers.  It 
was  not  the  eternal  apple  of  discord  of  contending  neigh- 

>  Movers,  PhonUier,  ii.  2,  324  ff.    Thucydides,  vi.  2. 
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bours,  like  the  richer  sister  island,  and  so  it  seems  that,  as 
the  Carthaginians  fonnd  no  rival  there,  it  was  acquired 
without  much  eflFort  on  their  part. 

Gades,  the  earliest  Phoenician  colony  in  Spain,  and  the 
other  kindred  settlements  in  the  yallej  of  the  Bsetis,  the 
old  land  of  Tartessus,*  appear  to  have  stood  in  friendly 
relations  to  Carthage.  The  African  and  Spanish  Phceni- 
cians  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  each  other 
without  jealousy  or  mutual  injury,  and  in  war  they  aided 
each  other.  At  a  later  period,  when  Carthage  was  ex- 
tending her  conquests  in  Spavin,  Gades  and  the  other 
Punic  places  seem  to  have  stood  to  her  in  the  same  re- 
lationship as  TJtica. 

Thus  the  Carthaginian  state  was  formed  out  of  elements 
differing  widely  from  one  another  in  origin  and  geogra- 
phical position.  The  constitution  and  organisation  of  the 
state  were  admirably  fitted  for  times  of  peace,  and  for 
commercial  and  industrial  development.  By  the  activity 
of  the  Carthaginian  merchants,  the  varied  productions  of 
the  several  districts  found  their  markets.  The  different 
peoples  mutually  supplied  their  wants,  and  could  not  fail 
to  recognise  their  common  interest  in  this  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  services  rendered  by  Carthage. 
But  for  the  strain  of  a  great  war  such  a  state  was  too 
slightly  framed.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  it  coidd  undertake  any  war  with  suc- 
cess, or  survive  a  great  reverse.  But  Carthage,  notwith- 
standing, came  out  victoriously  from  many  a  struggle ;  and 
for  centuries  she  maintained  herself  as  the  first  state  in 
the  western  sea,  before  she  sunk  under  the  hard  blows  of 
the  Roman  legions.  This  result  was  brought  about  by  a 
wise  political  organisation  of  the  state,  which  bound  the 
heterogeneous  elements  into  one  solid  body. 

Our  information  about  the  constitution  of  Carthasre 
comes  to  us  indirectly  through  Greek  and  Eoman  authors, 
and  many  points  with  respect  to  it  remain  obscure  and 


»  MoTeps,  PhoniHer,  ii.  2,  694  ff. 
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unintelligible  in  consequence,  more  especially  its  origin     CHAP, 
and  progressive  development;  but  its  general  character 


is  tolerably  clear,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  it,  on  the  Carthagi- 

authority  of  Aristotle  and  Poly  bins,  amongf  the  best  of  ^^f^  *^^ 
•'        .      .  ,  .  •'  °  other  con- 

ancient  constitutions.     A  striking  phenomenon  may  here  stitations. 

be  noted.  In  spite  of  the  radically  different  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Semitic  Carthaginians,  their  political  institutions, 
far  from  presenting  a  decided  contrast  to  the  Greek 
and  Italian  forms  of  government,  resembled  them  strongly, 
not  only  in  general  outline  but  even  in  detail.  This  simi- 
larity led  Aristotle  '  to  compare  the  constitution  of  Car- 
thage with  that  of  Sparta  and  Crete,  while  Polybius '  thinks 
that  it  resembled  the  Soman.  This  likeness  may  be  partly 
explained  b)'  the  fact  that  these  foreign  observers  were 
inclined  to  discover  analogies  in  Carthage  to  their  own 
native  institutions,  and  that  they  were  strengthened  in  this 
view  by  the  employment  of  Greek  and  Roman  names,  just 
as  they  were  constantly  recognising  the  Hellenic  deities  in 
the  gods  of  the  barbarians.  But  without  a  correspondence 
of  outline  in  the  constitution  of  these  states,  such  a  com- 
parison would  not  have  been  possible,  and  so  we  are 
compelled  to  infer  that  in  political  life  the  Carthaginians 
were  not  Asiatics  but  Occidentals,  or  else  had  become  so 
through  the  force  of  circumstances. 

Carthage  had  from  the  very  commencement  this  feature  Municipal 
in  common  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  that  the  ^J^^^f 
state  had  grown  out  of  a  city  and  preserved  the  municipal  Carthage. 
form  of  government.  In  consequence  a  republican  adminis- 
tration became  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  there  took  place 
a  periodical  change  of  elected  and  responsible  magistrates, 
the  people  being  acknowledged  as  the  source  of  all  political 
power. 

The  first  officers  of  state,  who  were  called  Kings  or  TheSuf- 
Suffetes   (a  term  identical  with  the  Hebrew    Shofetim,    ®^*' 
judges),  were  chosen  by  the  people  out  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families.     If  we  had  more  particulars  about 

"  Ariitotie.  Polit.  ii.  8,  1.  ■  Polybius,  vi.  61. 
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sradnal  grovrth  of  the  constitution  of  Carthage,  we 

— ' tL-o-ild  probabl J  find  that  these  officers  were  at  first  invested 

'^."ii  comprehensiye  powers,  but  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
Hk^  thf:  corresponding  authorities  in  Athens,  Sparta,  Eome, 
^zA  ^Aher  places,  they  became  more  and  more  restricted, 
ajGid  La/1  to  resign  to  other  fxmctionaries  a  part  of  their 
original  authoritj*  At  a  later  period,  the  suffetes  appear 
v^  liave  discharged  only  religious  and  other  honorary 
functions,  such  as  the  presidency  in  the  senate ;  and  per- 
lia[^  they  also  took  some  part  in  the  administration  of 
jrwtice.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  cannot  state  with  cer- 
taintr  whether  one  or  two  suffetes  held  office  at  the  same 
timfr;  but  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  were  always 
two,  as  they  were  compared  to  the  Spartan  kings  and  the 
R^/Tnan  consuls.  Still  more  uncertain  is  the  duration  of 
their  UiTm  of  office.  It  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  if  the  dignity  was  originally  conferred  for  life,  it  was 
aftfjTwards  limited  to  the  period  of  a  year. 
T'rwyrfn-  xhe  roost  important  office,  though  perhaps  not  the 
M<(  mj.  hi^hf;Ht  in  rank,  was  that  of  the  military  commander. 
This  was  not  limited  to  a  fixed  time,  and  seems  generally 
iff  have  been  endowed  with  extensive,  in  fact  almost 
di^rtatorial  power,  though  subject  to  the  gravest  responsi- 
bility. In  the  organisation  and  employment  of  this  im- 
j>ortant  dignity,  the  Carthaginians  proved  their  political 
wisdom,  and  chiefly  to  this  they  owed  their  great  successes 
and  the  spread  of  their  power.  While  the  Bomans  con- 
tinued year  after  year  to  place  new  consuls  with  divided 
jK^wers  at  the  head  of  their  brave  legions,  even  when 
fighting  against  such  foes  as  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginians 
had  early  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  vast  and  distant 
wars  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  only  by  men 
who  had  uncontrolled  and  permanent  authority  in  their 
own  army.  No  petty  jealousy,  no  republican  fear  of  tyranny, 
kept  them  from  intrusting  the  whole  power  of  the  state  to 
the  most  approved  generals,  even  if  they  belonged,  as 
repeatedly  happened,  to  an  eminent  family,  and  succeeded 
to  the  command  as  if  by  hereditary  right.     For  a  whole 
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century  members  of  the  Mago  family  were  at  the  head  of     chap. 
the   Carthaginian  armies,  and  Carthage  owed    to    their  .       ' 
prudence  and  courage  the  establishment  of  her  dominion 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.     This  feature  of  the  constitution  of 
Carthage  stands  out  in  boldest  relief  in  the  war  of  Hanni- 
bal,  when,   according  to  the  common   view,   the    most 
flourishing  age  of  the  state  was  already  over.     Hamilear 
Barcas,  the  heroic  father,  was  followed  by  his  heroic  son- 
in-law,  Hasdrubal ;  and  Hamilcar's  fame  was  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  his  more  glorious  sons.     None  of  these 
men  ever  attempted  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  republic, 
while  in  Greece  and  Sicily  republican  institutions  were 
always    in   danger   of  being   overthrown   by    successful 
generals,  a  fate  which  Bome  herself  su£Pered  at  a  later 
period.    The  Carthaginian  commanders-in-chief,  like  the 
generals  of  modern  history,  were  uncontrolled   masters 
in  the  field,  but  always  subject  to  the  civil  authority  of 
the  state.     The  statesmen  of  Carthage  sought  to  obtain 
their  end  by    a  strict  subordination  of  the  military  to 
the    civil    power,    and    by   the    severe    punishment   of 
offenders;    not  by  splitting  up   the    chief  command,  or 
limiting  its  duration.     They  instituted  a  civil  commission, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  select  council,  who  accom- 
panied the  generals  to  the  field,  and  superintended  any 
political  measures,  such  as  the  conclusion  of  treaties.^ 
Thus  every  Carthaginian  army  represented  in  a  certain 
degree  the  state  in  miniature ;  the  generals  were    the 
executive,  the  committee  of  senators  were  the  senate,  and 
the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  were  the  people. 
How  far  such  a  control  of  the  generals  was  unwise  or 
the  punishments  unjust,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding 
with  our  scanty    means    of  information.     But   the   fact 
that  the  best  citizens  were  always  ready  to  devote  their 
energies  and  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country 
speaks  well  for  the  wisdom  of  tlie  control  and  the  justice 
of  the  sentences. 

*  Polybius,  vii.  9. 
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In  addition  to  the  suffetes  and  generals,  other  Cartha- 
ginian oflScers  are  occasionally  mentioned,  and  these  are 
designated  by  corresponding  Latin  names,  such  as  praetors 
and  qnsestors.  In  a  powerful,  well-ordered,  and  compU- 
cated  political  organism,  like  the  Carthaginian  republic, 
there  were  of  course  many  officials  and  many  branches  of 
the  administration.  To  hold  an  office  without  salary 
was  an  honour,  and  consequently  the  administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  &miUes  distingiiished  by  birth  and 
riches. 

These  families  were  represented,  everywhere  among  the 
ancients,  in  the  senate,  which  in  truth  was  the  soul  of  the 
Carthaginian  state,  as  it  was  of  the  Soman,  and  which  really 
conducted  the  whole  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  In 
spite  of  this  conspicuous  position,  which  must  always  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  nations,  we  have  no  satis- 
fa/^rtory  information  about  the  organisation  of  the  Cartha- 
{finian  senate.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  numerous, 
<//rjtaining  one  or  two  special  committees,  which  in  the 
cfmrn^  of  time  became  established  as  special  boards  of 
a/imiriiMtration  and  justice.  The  criminal  and  political 
jnrwliction  was  intrusted  to  a  body  of  100  or  104  members, 
who  prolxibly  formed  a  special  division  of  the  senate, 
th//rj^li  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of  it.  According  to 
Arist/itle,*  they  were  chosen  from  the  *  Pentarchies,'  by 
which  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  divisions  of  the  senate 
inUf  r^immitt/,*es  of  five  members  each.  At  least  it  is  im- 
jffmihhi  that  the  Carthaginian  senate  could  have  remained 
at  the  hea/1  of  the  administration  if  the  judicial  office  had 
jiftHH^fd  int^i  other  hands.  But  if  the  Hundred  (or  Hundred- 
arid -four  ^  were  a  i)ortion  of  the  senate,  and  were  periodically 
T^friewe^l  from  among  the  greater  body,  they  could  act  as 
their  commissioners.  Through  these  the  senate  controlled 
the  entire  iKilitical  life,  keeping  especially  the  generals  in 
dei^nidence  on  the  civil  authority.'     The  Corporation  of 

'  Ari*totl^  J'o/i(,  ii.  8,  {  4. 

*  Thin  founitifttf*  th«T  nimiltiriiy  of  the  Body  of  One  Hnixlzed  witli  the 
HptutAo  Kphom,  mtittiumt^  \/j  Arivtotlc  (Polit.  ii.  8,  {  2). 
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tlie  Hundred,  which  had  at  first  been  renewed  by  the     CHAP, 
yearly  choice  of  new  members,  assumed  gradually  a  more    _    .'  _- 


permanent  character  by  the  re-election  of  the  same 
men,  and  this  may  have  led  to  their  separating  themselves 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  government  from  the  rest  of 
the  senate. — ^A  second  division  of  the  great  council  is  men- 
tioned, under  the  name  of  select  council.*  This  numbered 
thirty  members,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  supreme  board 
of  administration.  No  information  has  come  down  to  us 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  members,  the  duration  of 
their  office,  or  their  special  functions.  Our  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  the  organisation  of  the  Carthaginian  senate 
taken  altogether  is  very  imperfect,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  about  its  general  character  and  its  power  in 
the  state. 

The  influence  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  of  little  The 
moment.  It  is  reported  that  they  had  only  to  give  their  ^^^  *' 
votes  where  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the 
senate  and  the  suffetes.^  The  assembly  of  the  people  had 
the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates.  But  that  was  a 
privilege  of  small  importance  in  a  state  where  birth  and 
wealth  decided  the  election.  The  highest  offices  of  state 
wei'e,  if  not  exactly  purchasable,  as  Aristotle  declares,* 
still  easily  attained  by  the  rich  and  influential,  as  in*  all 
countries  where  public  offices  conferring  interest  and  proflt 
are  obtained  by  popular  election. 

In  the  Greek  republics  the  people  exercised  their  sove-  Criminal 
reignty  in  the  popular  tribunals  still  more  than  in  the  {bn. 
election  of  magistrates.  The  choice  of  the  magistrates 
could,  in  a  fully  developed  democracy,  be  effected  by  lot, 
but  only  the  well-considered  verdict  of  the  citizens  could 
give  a  decision  affecting  the  life  and  freedom  of  a  fellow- 
citizen.  These  popular  tribunals,  which,  as  being  guided 
and  influenced  by  caprice,  prejudice,  and  political  passions, 
caused  unspeakable  mischief   among  the  Greek  states, 

'  8anetiu8  eoneilium. — JArj,  zzx.  16.    The  yepoiirta  as  distinct  from  the 
ff{yKKnTos. — ^Polybius,  z.  18,  {  1.  ■  Aristotle,  Polii.  ii.  8,  §  3. 

•  P^it,  ii.  8,  i  6. 

c  2 
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BOOK     were  unknown  in  Carthage.^     The  firmness  and  steadiness 


IV. 


.  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution  was  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the   circumstance    that  the  judicial 
Board  of  the  Hundred  (or  Hundred-and-four)  had  in  their 
own  hands  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
Cnrtha-  The  Carthaginian  state  had  in  truth,  as  Polybius  states, 

tocracy.  &>  mixed  constitution  like  Bome.  In  other  words,  it  was 
neither  a  pure  monarchy  nor  an  exclusive  aristocracy  nor 
yet  a  perfect  democracy ;  but  all  three  elements  were  com- 
bined in  it.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  one  of  these  elements, 
the  aristocracy,  greatly  preponderated.  The  nobility  of 
Carthage  were  not  a  nobility  of  blood,  like  the  Boman 
patricians ;  but  this  honour  appears,  like  the  later  nobility 
in  Bome,  to  have  been  open  to  merit  and  riches,  as  was  to 
be  expected  in  a  commercial  city.  The  tendency  towards 
plutocracy  draws  down  the  greatest  censure  which  Aristotle 
passes  upon  Carthage.  Some  families  were  conspicuous 
by  their  hereditary  and  almost  regal  influence.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  monarchy  was  never  established  in  Carthage, 
though  the  attempt  is  said  to  have  been  made  twice.  'No 
complete  revolution  ever  took  place,  and  there  was  no 
breach  with  the  past.  Political  life  there  was  in  all  its 
fulness,  and  consequently  also  there  were  political  con- 
flicts; but  these  never  resulted  in  revolutions  stained 
with  blood  and  atrocities,  such  as  took  place  in  most  of 
the  Greek  cities,  and  in  none  more  often  than  in  the 
unhappy  city  of  Sjrracuse.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
Carthage  may  be  compared  with  Home ;  in  both  alike  the 
internal  development  of  the  state  advanced  slowly  with- 
out any  violent  reaction,  and  on  this  account  Aristotle 
bestows  on  her  deserved  praise.*  This  steadiness  of  her 
constitution,  which  lasted  for  more  than  600  years,  was 
due,  according  to  Aristotle,*  to  the  extent  of  the  Cartha- 

»  Aristotle,  Polit,  iii.  1,  §  7. 

'  Polit.  ii.  8,  §  1 :  trntt^'toy  8i  iroKtrtlas  crwrrfTctyftiinis  rh  rhv  ^fAOv  t^xovffop 
9u^i4v€iy  iv  rp  rd^u  rijs  iroKirtlas  kq\  fiiyrt  crAffiv  S  re  ko)  Ik^iov  tUtuv^  yey^yifffBai 
fi'frr€  r6pa¥roy. 

■  Polit,  ii.  8,  S  9. 
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ginian   dominion  over  subject   territories,   whereby  the     CHAP. 

state  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  malcontent  citizens  and  to   > ; ^ 

send  them  as  colonists  elsewhere.^  But  it  is  mainly  due, 
after  all,  to  the  firm  and  wise  government  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian aristocracy. 

1  The  same  adyantoge  is  eojoyod  at  tbe  present  time  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  Puritan  emigrations  fi-om  England  had  the  same  tendency  of  removing 
the  elements  of  discontent  away  from  home. 
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SICILY. 

BOOK  The  island  of  Sicily  seemS  destined  by  its  position  to 
^_  •  .  form  the  connecting  link  between  Eorope  and  Africa. 
Historical  ^^i^st  almost  touching  Italy  in  the  north-east,  it  stretches 
g«>?^pl>7  itself  westwards  towards  the  great  African  continent, 
which  appears  to  approach  it  from  the  sonth  with  an  out- 
stretched arm.  Thus  this  large  island  divides  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western,  a  Greek  and  a  barbarian  half.  Few  Greek  settlers 
ventured  westward  beyond  the  narrow  straits  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  were  the 
exclusive  masters  of  the  western  sea,  and  in  those  parts 
where  their  power  was  supreme  they  allowed  no  Greek 
settlement  or  Greek  commerce.  The  triangular  island 
had  one  of  her  sides  turned  towards  the  country  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  east ;  while  the  other  two  coasts,  converging 
in  a  western  direction,  extended  into  the  sea  of  the 
barbarians,  and  almost  reached  the  very  centre  of  Cartha- 
ginian power.  Thus  it  hapjjened  that  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  and  the  nearest  portions  of  the  other  two  coasts 
were  filled  with  Greek  colonies ;  while  the  western  part^ 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who,  it  seems,  before  the  time  of  the  Greek 
immigration,  had  settlements  all  round  the  coast.  The 
greater  energy  of  the  Greeks  seemed  destined  to  Hellenise 
the  whole  island.  No  native  people  could  obstruct  their 
progress.  The  aborigines  of  Sicily,  the  Sikeli  or  Sikani,'  no 

>  The  supposed  difference  bf'tween  Sikoli  and  Sikani,  assumed  by  Thucydides 
(yi.  2),  Strabo  (vi  2,  4),  and  Dionysius  (i.  22),  is  not  reaL    They  are  clearly 
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doubt  a  people  of  the  same  race  as  the  oldest  population  of  chap. 
Italy,  were  cut  off  by  the  sea  from  their  natural  allies  in  a  -_  ^  _- 
struggle  with  foreign  intruders,  and,  being  confined  to 
their  own  strength  alone,  they  could  never  become  dan- 
gerous, as  the  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  barbarians  were  to 
the  Greeks  in  Italy.  Only  once  there  arose  among  them 
a  native  leader,  called  Duketius,  who  had  the  ambition, 
but  not  the  ability,  to  found  a  national  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
On  the  whole,  Sicily  was  destined,  from  the  beginning  of 
history  to  modem  times,  to  be  the  battle-field  and  the 
prize  of  victory  for  foreign  nations. 

The  origin  and  the  development  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Greek  and 
Sicily  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  history  of  Greece.  £^^*" 
Their  wars  also  with  Carthage,  for  the  possession  of  the  ppwer  in 
island,  have  only  an  indirect  relation  with  the  history  of    *    ^* 
Borne.     We  cast  on  them,  therefore,  only  a  passing  glance. 
It  will  suffice  for  us  to  see  how,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
steady policy  of  the  quarrelsome  Greeks  and  the  aimless, 
fitful  exertions  of  the  Carthaginians,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  attained  a  complete  and  undisputed  sovereignty 
over  the  island,  and  how  each  successively  had  to  succumb 
to  the  judicious  policy  and  the  persevering  energy  of  the 
Romans. 

In  the  west  of  the  island  the  Carthaginians  had  ancient  Defeat  of 
Phcenician  colonies  in  their  possession,  of  which  Motye,  ginianrat" 
Panormus,   and   Solus  were  the  most  important.      The  Himera. 
Greeks  had  ventured  on  the  south  side  as  far  as  Selinus, 
and  on  the  north  as  far  as  Himera,  and  it  seemed  that,  in 
course  of  time,  the  last  remaining  Punic  fortresses  must 
fall  into  their  hands.     Carthage  desired  a  peaceful  pos- 
session for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  until 
the  fifth  century  before  our  era  had  not  entered  upon  any 
great  warlike  enterprise.     At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
however,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  Car- 
thage.    Taking  advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions  of 

either  one  people,  or  branches  of  one  people,  as  Sabini  and  Sabelli,  and  the 
difference  in  the  names  is  dialectic  or  accidental.  See  Forbiger  in  Paulj's  Beal- 
Encyclopadie,  yL  1159.    Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History ^  i.  273. 
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BOOK     the  Greeks,'  they  sent  for  the  first  time  a  considerable 
^.. — ^ — '  army  into  Sicily,  as  if  they  contemplated  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island.     This  attack  on  the  Greeks  in  the  west 
happened  at  the  time  when  there  was  every  prospect  of 
their  mother  country  falling  a  victim  to  the  Persians. 
But  at  the  very  time  when  Greek  freedom  came  out  vic- 
torious from  the  unequal  struggle  at  Salamis,  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Gelon,  the  ruler  of  G«la 
and  Syracuse,  defeated  the  great  Carthaginian  army  before 
Himera,  and  thus  put  an  end  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
Carthaginian  plans  of  conquest.* 
Preponder-       Syracuse  from  this  time  became  more  and  more  the 
Syracuse,     ^^^d  of  the  Greek  cities.      The  rulers  Gelon  and  Hiero, 
distinguished  not  less  by  their  military  abilities  than  by 
their  wise  policy,  understood  how  to  curb  the  excitable, 
active,  and  restless  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  to  govern  them 
with  that  kind  of  stedfast  rule  which  alone  seemed  salutary 
for  them.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  firm  government  of 
the  tyrants  gave  place  to  what  was  called  freedom,  all 
wild  passions  broke  loose  within  every  town  in  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.     The  empire  of  Syracuse, 
which  under    princes  as  vigorous  as  Gelon  and   Hiero 
might  probably  have  been  extended  over  the  whole  of 

'  Himera,  Selinus,  Messano,  and  Rhegium  sided  with  the  Carthaginians. 

*  Gelon's  victory  at  Himorawas  a  favourite  topic  for  the  vainglorious  Greeks. 
The  Sicilian  colonists  naturally  wished  to  rival  the  great  exploits  of  the 
mother  country,  and  they  found  in  the  attack  of  the  western  barbarians  upon 
Sicily  a  welcome  pendant  to  that  of  the  Persians  upon  Greece  proper. 
(Diodorus,  xi.  20.)  If  Mardonins  led  300,000  men  into  battle  at  Flatsea,  the 
Carthaginian  army  at  Himera  could  not  amount  to  less.  For  the  same  purpose 
the  fiction  was  invented  that  the  battle  at  Himera  took  place  on  the  same  day 
with  that  of  Thermopylae  or  of  Salamis.  In  later  times  it  was  even  alleged 
that  the  Persians  and  Punians  made  a  combined  attack  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  for  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  king  of  Persia,  it  was  said, 
embraced  in  his  schemes  of  conquest  Sicily  as  well  as  Greece,  and  as  sovereign 
of  Phoenicia  ordered  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phoenician  colonists  in  Africa,  to 
attack  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Herodotus  (vii.  165)  says  nothing  of  such  plans. 
According  to  him,  the  war  between  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  arose 
from  local  causes.  Moreover,  Carthage  was  far  too  independent,  by  her 
geographical  position  and  by  her  power,  to  be  determined  in  her  policy  by  the 
wishes  of  her  mother  country,  or  by  the  dictates  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Compare  Dahlmann,  Forschungen  su  Herodot^  186. 
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Sicily,  was  broken  up.     Every  town  again  became  inde-     CHAP, 
pendent.     The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Syracusan  princes  >_    /  _^ 


were  upset,  democracy  re-established,  the  expelled  citizens 
brought  back,  and  the  friends  of  the  tyrants  banished.  In 
spite  of  these  revolutions,  involving  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty and  confusion  of  all  kinds,  Sicily  enjoyed  great 
prosperity*  for  half  a  century,  and  the  Carthaginians  made 
no  attempt  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  dominion  in  the 
island.  It  was  only  after  the  unhappy  termination  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  this  town, 
victorious  but  exhausted,  and  distracted  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, continued  the  war  against  Athens  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  that  the  Carthaginians,  seventy  y6ars  after  their  great 
defeat  at  Himera,  again  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

Segesta,  which  was  only  partially  Greek,  and  had  already  Destruc- 
caused  the  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  internal  AgriLn- 
affairs  of  the  island,  invoked  Carthaginian  aid  in  a  dispute  ^'"^• 
with  the  neighbouring  town  Selinus.  Hamilcar,  the  grand- 
son of  the  Hannibal  who  had  fallen  at  Himera,  landed  in 
Sicily  with  a  large  army,  and  conquered  in  quick  succes- 
sion Selinus  and  Himera,  destroying  them  with  all  the 
horrors  of  barbarian  warfare.  But  the  greatest  blow  for 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  was  the  fall  of  Akragas  or  Agrigentum, 
the  second  town  of  the  island,  whose  glorious  temples  and 
strong  walls  were  overthrown,  and  whose  rich  works  of 
art  were  carried  away  to  Carthage.  Since  the  taking  of 
Miletus  by  the  Persians,  such  a  dreadful  misfortune  had 
happened  to  no  Hellenic  town.  The  Punic  conquerors 
pushed  on  irresistibly  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  towards  the  east. 

The  Syracusans  had  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  them  at  Tyranny  of 
Agrigentum.     The  failure  of  their  undertaking  caused  an  iJionigj^ 
internal  revolution,   which  overthrew   the  republic  and 
gave   monarchical  power  to  the   elder   Dionysius.     But 
even  Dionysius  was  not  capable  of  stemming  the  further 

'  Curtius,  Griech.  Gesch,  ii.  487  ff. 
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E«X)E     progress  of  the  Carthaginians.     Grela  fell  into  their  hands 
-  and  Camarina  was  forsaken  by  its  inhabitants.     The  whole 

of  the  south  coast  of  the  island  was  now  in  their  power, 
and  it  seemed  that  Syracuse  would  experience  the  same 
£ite.  At  length  Dionysius  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
treaty,  whereby  he  gave  over  to  them  all  the  conquered 
towns,  being  himself  recognised  by  them  as  governor  of 
Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  now  permitted  the  exiled 
inhabitants  and  other  Greeks  to  return  to  the  towns  that 
had  been  destroyed.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  it  was  desirable  to  garrison  the  fortified  places 
which  they  had  taken,  or  to  colonise  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Bomans.  Probably  they  fancied  that,  having  en- 
tirely broken  and  humbled  their  enemies  in  the  field,  they 
would  be  able,  from  their  maritime  stronghold  of  Motye, 
to  overawe  the  conquered  districts  and  to  keep  them  in 
subjection. 
Trv.r^^yf  But  they  had  estimated  the  energy  of  the  Greeks  too 
low.  Dionysius,  established  in  his  dominion  over  Syracuse, 
prepared  himself  for  a  new  war  against  Carthage,  and  in 
Vj7  B.C.  suddenly  invaded  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
His  attack  was  irresistible.  Even  the  island  town  of 
3Iotye,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Sicily,  the  chief  stronghold 
of  Carthaginian  power,  was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by 
means  of  an  artificial  dam  which  connected  it  with  the 
mainland. 
Kdte^  'A  The  conquests  of  the  Greeks,  as  those  of  the  Carthagi- 

sjaeMe.  jjjg^ns,  in  Sicily,  were  but  of  short  duration.  Dionysius 
retaliated  for  the  destruction  of  Greek  towns  by  laying 
waste  Motye  and  severely  punishing  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  when  he  had  done  this  he  withdrew,  to  occupy 
himself  with  other  schemes,  as  if  Carthage  had  been 
thoroughly  humbled  and  expelled  from  Sicily.  In  the 
following  year,  however  (396  B.C.),  the  Carthaginians  again, 
with  very  little  trouble,  retook  Motye,*  and  advanced  with 

'  The  dsms  by  which  Dionysiiu  had  joined  the  island  town  with  the  main- 
Und  of  Sicily  had  probably  destroyed  the  advantages  of  its  insular  position. 
CoBseqnentlj  the  Carthaginians  did  not  restore  Motye.    They  made  LilyUram 
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a  large  army  and  fleet  towards  the  east  of  the  island,     CHAP. 
where  they  conquered  Messana,  and,  after  driying  Diony-         /    - 


sins  back,  besieged  him  in  Syracuse. 

So  changeable  was  the  fortune  of  war  in  Sicily,  and  so  Piratical 
dependent  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  the  question  of^ionj^ 
whether  the  island  was  to  be  Greek  or  Carthaginian  was  "^« 
almost  within  the  space   of   one  year  decided  in  two 
opposite  ways,  and  the  hopes  of  each  of  the  two  rivals, 
after  having  risen  to  the    highest  point,   were    finally 
dashed  to  the  ground.     The  victorious  career  of  Carthage 
was  arrested  by  the  waUs  of  Syracuse,  just  as,  twenty 
years  before,  the  flower  of  the  Athenian   citizens   had 
perished  in  the  same  spot.    A  malignant  distemper  broke 
out  in  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  compelling  Bimilco,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  to  a  speedy  flight  and  to  the  dis- 
graceful sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  which 
consisted    of  foreign  mercenaries.     Dionysius  was  now 
again,  as  with  one  blow,  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  and  he  had  leisure  to  plan  the  subjection  of  all  the 
Greek  towns  to  the  west  of  the  Ionian  Sea.     He  under- 
took now  his  piratical  expeditions  against  Caulonia,  Hip- 
ponium,  Croton,  and  Rhegium,  which  brought  unspeak- 
able misery  on  these  once-flourishing  cities  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  being  pressed  by  the  Italian  nations, 
the   Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians.     The  bloody  defeat 
which    the   Thurians    suffered   from  the  Lucanians,  and 
the  conquest  of  Rhegium  by  Dionysius,*  accompanied  with 
the  most  atrocious  cruelty,  were  the  saddest  events  of  this 
period,  so  disastrous  to  the  Greek  nation.     If  Dionysius 
had  pursued  a  national  policy,  and,  instead  of  allying  him- 
self with  the  Lucanians  to  attack  the  Greek  cities,  had 
marshalled  the  Greeks  against  Carthage,  he  would  most 
probably  have  become  master  of  all  Sicily.     But  the  faint- 
hearted manner  in  which  he  carried  on  the  war  against 

their  chief  stronghold,  and  changed  it  from  an  open  and  insignificant  place 
into  A  fortress  of  the  first  magnitude.  See  Schubring  iiber  Motye-Lilybseum 
in  Philologus,  1866. 

>  At  the  time  of  the  buniing  of  Borne  by  the  Gauls. 
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BOOK     the  enemies  of  the  Greek  race  stood  oat  in  strong  contrast 

IV 

._  , '  ,,^  with  the  perseverance  which  he  exhibited  in  enslaving 
his  own  countrymen.  After  short  hostilities  (383  B.C.),  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Carthage,  in  which  he  ceded  to  her 
the  western  part  of  Sicily  as  far  as  the  river  Halycus. 
Then,  after  a  long  pause,  he  attempted,  for  the  last  time, 
an  attack  on  the  Carthaginian  towns,  conquering  Selinus, 
Entella,  and  Eryx,  and  laying  siege  to  Lilybseum,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Motye,  had  been  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  was  now  their  principal  strong- 
hold in  Sicily.  After  he  had  been  driven  back  from 
Lilybseum,  the  war  ceased,  without  any  treaty  of  peace. 
Dionysius  died  shortly  afterwards. 

T^®  The  Carthaginians  took  no  advantage  either  of  the  in- 

vounger  , 

bionysiuB  Capacity  of  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  or  of  the 
feon  ^*"*^"  feebleness  of  Syracuse  in  the  Dionian  revolution,  to  extend 
their  dominion  further.  It  was  only  when  Timoleon  of 
Corinth  ventured  on  the  bold  scheme  of  restoring  the 
freedom  of  Syracuse  that  we  find  a  Carthaginian  army 
and  fleet  before  the  town,  with  the  intention  of  anticipat- 
ing Timoleon  and  of  conquering  Syracuse  for  Carthage 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Never  did 
they  seem  so  near  the  accomplishment  of  their  long- 
cherished  hope.  Being  joined  with  Hiketas,  the  ruler  of 
Leontini,  they  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town  of  Syracuse.  Their  ships  had  taken  possession  of  the 
harbour.  Only  the  small  fortified  island  Ortygia,  the  key 
of  Syracuse,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  who, 
when  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  ground,  had  the 
choice  to  which  of  hi^  enemies  he  would  surrender,  to 
Timoleon  or  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Hiketas.  The  good 
fortune  ^  or  the  wisdom  of  Timoleon  carried  the  day.  He 
obtained  by  agreement  the  possession  of  Ortygia  and  he 
sent  Dionysius,  with  his  treasures,  as  exile  to  Corinth. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  saw  the  prize  of  all  their  efforts 
snatched  from  their  hands.     They  feared  treason  on  the 

*  The  expedition  of  Timoleon  is  remarkable  for  the  unusual  number  of 
supernatural  erents.    Plutarch's  biography  is  a  continuous  stoiy  of  miracles. 
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part  of  Hiketas,  their  Greek  ally ;  and  their  general  Mago 
sailed  back  to  AMca.  There  he  escaped  by  a  voluntary 
death  the  punishment  which  the  Carthaginian  senate  in- 
flicted only  too  often  on  unfortunate  generals.  His  body 
was  nailed  to  the  cross. 

Timoleon  crowned  his  dorious  work  of  the  deliverance  Barren 
of  Syracuse  and  the  expulsion  of  all  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  Tnmolw)n. 
by  a  brilliant  victory  over  a  superior  Carthaginian  army 
on  the  river  Krimesus.  This  defeat  was  disastrous  to 
Carthage  because  they  lost  in  it  a  select  body  consisting 
of  citizens  from,  the  first  families.  Yet  the  result  of  this 
much  lauded  victory  was  by  no  means  the  expulsion  of 
the  Punians  from  Sicily.  It  seems  not  even  to  have 
produced  a  change  in  the  respective  strength  of  the  two 
belligerents  or  an  alteration  of  boundary  between  the 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  territory. 

Between  the  overthrow  of  the  second  Dionysius  and  Tyranny  of 
the  dominion  of  Agathokles,  the  most  noxious  and  most  ^. 
hateful  of  her  tyrants,  Syracuse  enjoyed,  for  twenty-two 
years,  democratic  government  and  comparative  rest,  as  well 
as  })eaceful  intercourse  with  the  Carthaginians  and  with 
the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.     But  the  worthless  Agathokles 
had  hardly  seized  the  monarchical  power  which  seemed 
to  have  been  put  down  for  ever  in  Syracuse  by  the  noble 
Timoleon,  than  the  national  war  between   Greeks   and 
Punians  again  broke  out,  and  was   carried   on  with   a 
violence  and  animosity  hitherto  unknown.     After  one  de- 
cisive victory  over  Agathokles,  the  Carthaginians  for  the 
third  time  besieged  Syracuse  with   an  army  and  fleet, 
and  for  the  third  time  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  gain- 
ing the  last  stronghold  of  Greek  independence  in  Sicily. 
Agathokles  then,  with  true   Greek   ingenuity  and  with 
the  recklessness  of  despair,  ventured  upon  an  enterprise 
which  thwarted  all  the  calculations  of  the  Carthaginians. 
He  burst  forth  with  his  ships  out  of  the  blockaded  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  and  landed  an  army  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.    Attacked  in  their  own  country,  the  Carthaginians 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  conquering    » 


so 
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peditions 
of  Aga- 
thokles. 


Syracuse.  For  four  years  Agathokles  conducted  the  war  in 
Africa  with  extraordinary  success.  He  not  only  conquered 
many  of  the  country  towns  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  lived 
in  luxury  from  the  rich  spoils  of  that  finitful  and  flourish- 
ing land,  but  he  took  possession  also  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Phoenician  towns  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 
such  as  Thapsus,  Hadrumetum,  and  even  Utica  and  Tunis, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  Internal 
foes  joined  themselves  to  the  foreign  enemy,  who  attacked 
the  state  in  its  most  vulnerable  part.  The  treachery  of  the 
general  Bomilcar,  and  the  revolt  of  subjects  and  allies, 
reduced  the  proud  Punian  town  almost  to  ruin.  There 
was  now  no  longer  any  trust  in  the  power  of  money  or 
their  foreign  mercenaries.  The  citizens  of  the  town  them- 
selves, and  the  men  of  the  noblest  blood,  were  called  out 
and  courageously  sacrificed.  The  perseverance  of  Carthage 
prevailed.  Agathokles  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Sicily, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  with  his  whole  army,  fell  as  victims  to 
a  recklessness  which  had  not  sufficient  power  to  back  ii 
Thus  failed  an  undertaking  on  which  Begulus  ventured 
in  the  first  Punic  war  with  a  similar  result,  and  which 
succeeded  only  in  the  second  war  with  Eome  after  the 
strength  of  Carthage  was  so  completely  exhausted  that 
even  a  Hannibal  could  not  restore  it. 

The  expedition  of  Agathokles  had  no  influence  on  the 
relative  position  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily. 
After  many  fruitless  struggles  the  treaty  of  peace  left  the 
Carthaginians  in  possession  of  the  western  portion  with 
the  dominion  over  Selinus  and  Himera.  Agathokles,  like 
his  predecessors  Hiero  and  Dionysius,  now  formed  other 
schemes  than  that  of  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily.  He  made 
several  expeditions  into  Italy  and  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
conquered  even  the  island  of  Corcyra,  causing  destruction 
and  ruin  wherever  he  appeared,  without  gaining  a  single 
permanent  conquest.  When  at  length,  at  a  great  age,  he 
was  murdered  by  his  grandson,  new  dissensions  broke  out, 
as  was  usually  the  case  after  the  fall  of  a  tyrant.  Sicily, 
now  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  retaining  less  and  less  of 
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her  Greek  nationality,  sought  a  protector  from  Pyrrhns,     CHAP, 
king  of    the  semi-barbarous    Epirots.      How    this    last  —   /  _^ 
attempt  to  unite  the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  to  free  the  island 
fix>m  Carthaginians  failed  has  been  already  related.^ 

The  freedom  of  the  Greeks  in  the  mother  country  had 
already  perished.  In  Sicily,  too,  its  days  were  numbered. 
But  the  prize  for  which  the  Carthaginians  had  contended 
so  long  was  not  to  be  gained  by  them.  A  new  competitor 
appeared.  The  conquerors  of  Pyrrhus  followed  in  his 
footsteps  with  more  energy  and  success,  and,  after  a  long 
and  changefrQ  struggle,  gave  to  the  afflicted  Sicilians  peace 
and  order,  in  exchange  for  their  lost  independence. 

>  See  Yol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 
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First  Period. — To  the  captwre  of  Agrigentum^  262  B.C. 

In  no  country  inhabited  by  Greeks  had  the  national 
prosperity  suffered  more  than  in  Sicily  by  violent  and  de- 
structive revolutions,  by  a  succession  of  arbitrary  rulers  and 
atrocious  tyrants,  by  the  destruction  of  towns,  and  by  the 
transplantation  or  butchery  of  their  inhabitants.  Even 
the  older  and  milder  rulers  of  Syracuse,  Gelon  and  his 
brother  Hiero,  practised,  with  the  greatest  recklessness,  the 
Asiatic  custom  of  transporting  whole  nations  into  new 
settlements,  and  the  confiscation  and  new  division  of 
land.  Their  successors — especially  the  first  Dionysius  and 
the  infamous  Agathokles — ^vied  with  the  Punic  barbarians 
in  cruelties  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  All  towns  in  the 
island  experienced,  one  after  another,  the  horrors  of  con- 
quest, plunder,  devastation,  and  tlie  murder  or  slavery  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  noble  temples  and  works  of  art 
of  a  former  age  sank  in  ruins,  the  walls  were  repeatedly 
pulled  down  and  built  up  again,  and  the  fruitful  fields  laid 
waste.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  how  it  was  that  Greek 
civilisation  and  even  a  remnant  of  prosperity  could  survive 
these  endless  calamities ;  and  we  should  welcome  any 
evidence  which  might  tend  to  prove  that  historians 
depicted  in  too  glaring  colours  the  troubles  which  were 
experienced  in  their  own  time.  But  the  gradual  decline  of 
Greek  power  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  the  growth  of  bar- 
barism, and  the  helplessness  of  the  people,  are  too  clearly 
to  be  discerned  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  picture  as  a  whole. 


THE*  iiRST  PUNIC  tPAB.  35: 

• '  Ttere  was  no  town  in  the  island  which  during  three  cen-     CHAP; 

.  Ill 

turies  had  been  visited  by  greater  calamities  than  Messana.^  >•■>    /  -■^■. 

Messana  had  been  originally  a  Chalcidiari  colony,  but  was  _P'»^ 
seized  by  a  b^nd  of  Samians  and  Milesians,  who,  being  264-262  • 
expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  Persians,  went  to  Sicily  ^*^* 
and  drove  away  or  enslaved  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Shortly  after  tliis  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Anaxilaos,  the  tyrant  of  Ehegium,  who  introduced  new 
colonists,  especially  exiled  Messanians,  and  changed  the 
original  name  of  Zankle  into  Messana.  In  that  devas- 
tating war  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  with  the 
elder Dionysius,  and  in  which  Selinus,Himera,  Agrigentum, 
Gela,  and  Camarina  were  destroyed,  Messana  suffered  the 
same  fate,  and  its  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. Rebuilt  soon  after  (396  B.C.),  and  peopled  with  new 
inhabitants  by  Dionysius,  the  town  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  have  recovered,  when  it  fell  (312  B.C.)  into  the  power  of; 
Agathokles.  It  shared  with  all  the  other  towns  of  the 
island  the  fate  which  this  tyrant  brought  on  Sicily ;  yet  in 
spite  of  the  many  blows  it  suflFered,  it  appears  to  have 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  importance  and  prosperity, 
which  must  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  its  unrivalled 
position  in  the  Sicilian  straits.  After  the  fall  of  Agatho- 
kles a  new  misfortune  befell  it,  and  Messana  ceased  for 
ever  to  be  a  Greek  colony.  A  band  of  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, who  called  themselves  Mamertines,  that  is,  the 
sons  of  Mars,  and  who  had  fought  in  the  service  of  the 
Syracusan  tyrants,  entered  the  town,  on  their  way  back 
to  Italy,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. But,  instead  of  crossing  over  to  Ehegium,  they  fell 
upon  and  murdered  the  citizens,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.* 

Messana  was  now  an  independent  barbarian  town  in  Cftptureof 
Sicily.      Shortly   aflier,   a    Koman   legion,   consisting   of  ^^®^'*°^ 

•  Hermani),  Griech.  Stoat Balterthumrr^  §  83. 

•  A  similar  act  of  infanous  barbarity  bad  been  perpetrated  before  by  the 
tjniiit  Dionysius  the  elder.  Having  taken  Catana  by  treason,  and  having 
plundered  and  destroyed  it,  he  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  handed  over 
the  place  to  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries. — Diodorus,  xiv.  15. 

YOL.  U.  B 
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# 

BOOK     Campanians,  fellow-countrymen  of  the  MeBsankn  ft» 

-_    /    ^   IxKjters,  imitated  their  example,  and  by  a  similar  act ol 

I  hv  Rr.iiian    atrocity  took  possession  of  Sheg^iam  on  the  Italian  sided 

-,  mutineen*.   the  Straits  J    United  by  relationship  and  common  interest!, 

the   pirate   states   of  Messana   and   Kheginm   mntoaDj 
1  defended  themselves  against  their  common  enemies,  and 

Tvere  for  a  time  the  terror  of  all  surronndingconntriesjisi 
1  e«i»ecially  of  the  Greek  towns. 

Hieni,  After  RheLrium  had  been  conquered  by  the  Bomans,'  tie 

b/mcute.     day  of  punishment  seemed  to  be  approaching  also  for  tlie 

1  Manieriines  of  Messana.     Apart  from  the  consideration 

2  that  the  possession  of  Messana  would  be  a  great  acqaisitioft 
J  to  the  state  of  Syracuse,  that  city,  as  the  foremost  Greek 

jj  community  in  Sicily,  was  called  upon  to  avenge  the  Wc 

of  the  murdered  Messanians,  and  to  exterminate  that  lianJ 
of  robbers,  wliicli  made  the  whole  island  unsafe.  Hiew 
the  l»/ader  of  the  Syraeusan  army,  was  sent  against  them 
He  be^an  by  ridding  himself  of  a  number  of  his  mei 
cenaries  who  were  troublesome  or  whom  he  suspected  < 
trr*ason.  He  placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  we 
exi>o8cd  to  a  liostile  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  left  the 
J  without  support,  so  that  they  were  all  cut  down.*     He  th 

j  enlisted  new  mercenaries,  equipped  the  militia  of  Syracn 

}  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Mamertines  in  t 

'  field,  after  which  they  gave  up  their  predatory  excursic 

and  retired  within  the  walls  of  Messana.  The  success 
Hiero  made  him  master  of  Syracuse,  whose  citizens  had 
means  of  keeping  a  victorious  general  in  subjection  to  t 
laws  of  the  state.  Fortunatelv,  Hiero  was  not  a  t\Ta 
lik<»  AfjfntlKikles.  On  the  whole,  he  governed  as  a  mi 
and  sa*racions  politician,  and  succeeded,  under  the  m( 
diificult  circumstances,  when  placed  between  the  two  gre 
bellijjrerent  powers  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  maintainii 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  ol«.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  540. 

•  ]t  was  not  tln»  firft  time  that  morcenan*  troops  were  exposed  to  8uch  trm 
at  the  linmlM  of  Syracusnn  ponrr.ils.  Duriiip  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  1 
rarth.icriiiiaDs.  the  first  I>ionysiiis  had  nctini  in  tho  same  iDnnner  (Diodoi 
xiv.  72).  Aft<rwar«ls,  tl  o  Carthaginians,  and  even  the  Romans,  did  the  sai 
— Pint  arch,  Fab.  Max.  22. 
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tlie  independence  of  Syracuse,  and  in  securing  for  his 
native  town  during  his  reign  of  fifty  years  a  period  of 
reviving  prosperity.  First  of  all,  he  aimed  at  expelKng  the 
Italian  barbarians  from  Sicily,  and  at  establishing  his 
power  in  the  east  of  the  island  by  the  conquest  of  Messana. 
The  Mamertines  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians 
during  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily,  and  with  their 
assistance  had  successfully  defended  Messana.  The  attack 
of  Hiero,  who  in  some  measure  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greeks,  as  the  successor  of  Pyrrhus,  forced  the  Mamertines 
to  seek  aid  from  a  foreign  power,  after  their  most  faithful 
confederates,  the  mutineers  of  Ehegium,  had  perished  by 
the  sword  of  the  Bomans  or  the  axe  of  the  executioner. 
They  had  only  the  choice  between  Carthage  and  Rome. 
Each  of  these  states  had  its  party  in  Messana.  The  Romans 
were  further  off  than  the  Carthaginians,  and  perhaps  the 
Mamertines  were  afraid  to  ask  for  protection  from  those 
who  had  so  severely  punished  the  Campanian  freebooters 
of  Rhegium.  A  troop  of  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  was 
therefore  admitted  into  the  citadel  of  Messana,  and  thus 
the  long-cherished  wish  of  Carthage  for  the  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Sicily  seemed  near  its  falfilment. 

Of  the  three  strongest  and  most  important  places  in 
Sicily,  they  had  now  Lilybseum  and  Messana  in  their  pos- 
session, and  thus  their  communication  with  Africa  and 
Italy  was  secured.  Syracuse,  the  third  town  of  importance, 
was  very  much  reduced  and  weakened,  and  seemed  inca- 
pable of  any  protracted  resistance.  Carthage  had  long  been 
in  friendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  these  relations  had 
during  the  war^of  Pyrrhus  taken  the  form  of  a  complete 
military  alliance.  Carthage  and  Rome  had,  apparently,  the 
same  interests,  the  same  friends,  and  the  same  enemies.  On 
the  continent  of  Italy,  Rome  had  subjected  to  herself  all 
the  Greek  settlements.  What  could  be  more  natural  or 
more  fair  than  that  the  fruits  of  the  victory  over  Pyrrhus 
in  Sicily  should  be  reaped  by  Carthage  ?  The  straits  of 
Messana  were  the  natural  boundary  between  the  commer- 
cial city,  the  mistress  of  the  seas  and  islands,  and  the 
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continental  empire  of  the  Romans,  wliose  dominion  seemed 
to  have  found  its  legitimate  termination  in  Tarentum  and 
Rhegium. 

But  the  fiiendship  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which 
had  arisen  out  of  their  common  danger,  was  weakened 
after  their  common  victory  and  was  shaken  after  the 
defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum.  It  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  Carthage  was  free  from  all  desire  of  gaining 
possessions  in  Italy.  The  Romans  at  least  were  jealous 
of  their  allies,  and  had  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, in  the  year  348  b.c.,^  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
not  found  or  hold  any  fortresses  in  Latium  or  indeed 
in  any  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  They  showed 
the  same  jealousy  when  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  a  Car- 
thaginian fleet  entered  the  Tiber,  ostensibly  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Rome,  by  declining  the  proffered  aid.  When  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  showed  itself  before  Tarentum  in  272  B.C., 
and  seemed  about  to  anticipate  the  Romans  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  town,  they  complained  formally  of  a  hostile 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.*  The  Cartha- 
ginians denied  having  this  intention,  but  the  Romans 
nevertheless  had  good  reason  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  to 
entertain  fear  of  Carthaginian  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  as  well  as  jealousy  of  their  powerful  neighbour,  who 
had  now  got  a  firm  footing  in  Spain  and  governed  all  the 
islands  of  the  Sardinian  and  Tyrrhenian  seas.'  While  this 
feeling  was  prevalent  in  Rome,  an  embassy  came  from  the 
Mamertines,  commissioned  to  deliver  over  to  Rome  Messana 
and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,*  a  present  which  indeed 
involved  the  necessity  of  first  clearing  the  town  of  the 

*  This  oldest  commercial  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  is  erroneously 
placed  by  Polybius  (iii.  22)  in  the  year  609  B.C.  See  Mommsen's  Chronoli>gif, 
320  f.  The  treaty  was  a  kind  of  international  navigation  act,  intended  to 
keep  down  foreign  competition.  The  second  treaty  shows  this  intention  still 
more  clearly. 

•  It  seems  that  the  Homans  looked  upon  or  pretended  to  look  upon  this 
interference  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  made  use  of  it  to  justify  their  war 
against  Carthage.  Livy  (xxi.  10)  makes  Hanno  say,  in  the  Carthaginian  senate : 
'  Tarento,  id  est,  Italia  non  abstinueramus  ex  fonlere.' 

»  Polybiua,  i.  10,  §  8.  *  Polybius,  i.  10,  §  2. 
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Carthaginians  and  tlien  of  defending  it   against  them.*     CHAP. 

The  Carthaginians,  it  appears,  had  made  themselves  ob-  , .,_' . 

noxious  since  they  had  had  possession  of  the  citadel  of    ^^'^^ 
Messana,  and  the  Roman  party  felt  itself  strong  enough    264-262 
to  take  the  bold  step  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Eomans.  ^'^' 

But  for  Borne  the  decision  was  a  diflScult  one.     There  Resolution 
could  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  to  grant  the  request  of  Romans  to 
the  Mamertines  v^ould  be   to  declare  war   against  Car-  ^^^^ 
thage  and  Syracuse,  and  that  such  a  war  would  tax  the  tines  of 
resources  of  the  nation  to  the  utmost.     In  addition  to  ^®^*®*^'*** 
this  the  proposal  of  the  Mamertinps  was  by  no  means 
honourable  to  Rome.     A  band  of  robbers  oflfered  dominion 
over  a  town  which  they  had  seized  by  the  most  outrageous 
act  of  violence ;  and  this  offer  was  made  to  the  Romans, 
who  so  recently  had  put  to  death  the  accomplices  of  the 
Mamertines  for  a   similar  treachery  towards   Rhegium. 
Moreover,  the  assistance  of  the   Romans  was  called  in 
against  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  aid  in  the  siege  of  Rhegium,  and  at  the  same  time 
against  the  Carthaginians,  their  allies  in  the  scarcely  ter- 
minated war  with  Pyrrhus.     Long  and  earnest  were  the 
deliberations  in  the  Roman  senate ;  and  when  at  length 
the  prospect  of  extension  of  power  outweighed  all  moral 
considerations,  the  people  also  voted  for  an  undertaking 
which    seemed   to    promise   abundant   spoils   and   gain.* 

>  According  to  2iOnarafl  (viii.  9),  the  Mamertines  had  first  applied  to  tha 
Romans  for  aid,  and  had  not  received  the  Cartliaginians  into  their  town  until 
they  despaired  of  assif^tance  being  sent  from  Rome.  There  are  great  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts  of  Polybius  and  Zonaras,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  they  followed  different  authorities.  Zonaras,  or  rather  Dio  Cassius,  whom 
he  copied,  perhaps  followed  Philinus,  whilst  Polybius  made  use  of  this  winter 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  diverging  st^itements  of  Fabius  Pictor.  The 
two  historians,  Philinus  and  Fabius,  had  written  the  history  of  the  First  Punic 
War  respectively  from  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Roman  point  of  view,  and  had 
thereby  become  one-sided  and  partial.  Polybius  was  more  independent  in  his 
judgment;  still  we  may  reasonably  doubt  that  he  always  succeeded  in  dis- 
entangling the  truth  from  the  conflicting  evidence  which  was  accessible 
to  him. 

*  Polybius  (L  11)  reports  that  the  senate  did  not  finally  resolve  upon  war 
but  left  the  decision   to  the   people.     This  statement  is  unintelligible,  for 
aooofzding  to  the  constitutional  law  and  practice  the  final  decision  always  rested 
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However,  if  the  decision  was  not  exactly  honourable,  neither 
could  it,  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  be  condemned. 
The  surprise  of  Messana  by  the  Mamertines  was,  as  far  as 
Rome  was  concerned,  different  from  the  act  of  the  Cara- 
panian  legion  in  Rhegium ;  the  latter,  being  in  the  service 
of  the  Romans,  had  broken  their  military  oath,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  mutiny  and  open  rebellion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily  were,  as  regarded  the 
Romans,  an  independent  foreign  people.  They  had  wronged 
neither  Rome  nor  Roman  allies  or  subjects.  However 
atrocious  their  act  had  been,  the  Romans  were  not  entitled 
to  take  them  to  account  for  it,  nor  called  upon  to  forego 
any  political  advantages  merely  because  they  disap- 
proved of  the  deed.  The  imblushing  desire  for  extension 
and  conquest  needed  no  excuse  or  justification  in  antiquity ; 
and  Rome  in  particular,  by  reason  of  her  former  history 
and  organisation,  could  not  stop  short  in  her  career  of 
conquest,  and  pause  for  moral  scruples  at  the  Sicilian 
straits. 

A  new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  Rome  with  the  first 
crossing  of  the  legions  into  Sicily.  The  obscurity  which 
rested  on  the  wars  of  Rome  with  Sabellians  and  Greeks 
disappears  not  gradually  but  suddenly.  The  Arcadian 
Polybius,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  ancient  writers, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  experienced  politician,  has  left 
us  a  history  of  the  First  Punic  War  drawn  from  contempo- 
rary sources,  especially  Philinus  and  Fabius  Pietor,  written 
with  so  much  fulness  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  feel  a 
confidence  in  the  details  of  Roman  history  which  impirts 
true  interest  to  the  events  related  and  a  real  worth  to  the 
narrative. 

The  first  war  with  Carthage  lasted  twenty-three  years, 

with  the  people.  In  no  case  could  the  senate  resolve  upon  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Polybius  does  not  say  that  the  majority  of  the  senate 
was  against  the  war.  He  wished  only  to  convoy  the  impression  that  the 
discredit,  inseparable  from  the  Roman  policy,  was  attributable  not  to  the 
senate,  but  to  the  people.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again.  The  dirty  work  is 
to  be  done  by  tho  lower  class  of  people,  not  by  the  nobility.  Compare 
Tol.  i.  p.  229. 
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from  264  to  241  B.C.     The  long  duration  of  the  struggle     CHAP. 

showed  that  the  combatants  were  not  unequally  matched.   , ,  '-^ 

The  strength  of  Eome  lay  in  the  warlike  qualities  of  her  p^^^J^ 
citizens  and  subjects.  Carthage  was  immeasurably  superior  264-262 
in  wealth.  If  money  were  the  most  important  thing  in  war, 
Kome  would  have  succumbed.  But  in  the  long  war,  which  5^^]^°^ 
dried  up  the  most  abundant  resources,  the  difference  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  gradually  disappeared,  and  Carthage 
was  sooner  exhausted  than  Rome,  which  had  never  been 
wealthy.  The  difference  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
two  states  was  the  more  important,  as  the  war  was 
carried  on  not  only  by  land  but  also  by  sea,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  fleets  was  more  expensive  than  that  of  land 
armies,  especially  for  a  state  like  Rome,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  appeared  as  a  maritime  power.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  naval  and  financial 
strength  of  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  also  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans.  If  tbey  are  less 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war  than  might 
be  expected,  it  is  due  to  the  usual  custom  of  historians, 
who,  out  of  national  pride,  pass  over  in  silence  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  subordinate  allies.  The  prize  of  the 
war,  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily,  was  gained  by  the  vic- 
torious Romans.  But  this  was  not  the  only  result.  The 
superiority  of  Rome  over  Carthage  was  shown,  and  the 
war  in  Sicily,  great  and  important  as  it  was,  was  only 
the  prelude  to  the  greater  and  more  important  struggle 
which  established  the  dominion  of  Rome  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  decree  to  give  the  Mamertines  Occupa- 
the  desired  assistance  was  intrusted  to  the  consul  Appius  Vr^"^  ^^ 
Claudius  Caudex,   while  the  second  consul  was   still  in  by  the 
Etruria,   bringing    to    an    end    the   war   with   Volsinii.*  Roman*. 
Appius  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  in  the  council 
as  well  as  in  the  field.     Although  the  war  with  Carthage 
and  Syracuse  was,  by  the  decision  of  the  Roman  people, 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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BOOK  practically  be^n,  no  formal  declaration  was  made.'  Appius 
s_  , ' , .  dispatched  to  Ehegium  his  legate  C.  Claudius,  who  crossed 
over  to  Messana,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  settling  the 
difficulty  that  had  arisen,  and  invited  the  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the  citadel  to  a  conference 
with  the  assembled  Mamertines.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Roman  honour  did  not  appear  in  a  very  advantageous 
light  by  the  side  of  the  much  abused  Punic  faithlessness. 
The  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  come  down  from  the 
citadel  without  a  guard,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
weak  enough  to  give  orders  to  his  men  for  evacuating  the 
fortress.  The  Roman  party  had  clearly  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  Messana,  since  they  felt  assured  of  the  assistance 
of  Rome, 
landing  of      Thus  Rome  obtained  possession  of  Messana,  even  before 

the 

Romans  in  ^^^®  consul  and  the  two  legions  had  crossed  the  straits. 

Sicily.         It  was  now  the  duty  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  who 

was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  fleet,  to  prevent  their 

landing  in  Sicily.     But  Appius  Claudius  crossed  during 

,the  night  without  loss  or  difficulty,  and  thus,  at  the  very 

•beginning  of  the  war,  the  sea,  on  which  hitherto  Carthage 

had  exercised  uncontrolled  dominion,  favoured  the  Romans. 

The  experience  of  the  war  throughout  was  to  the  same 

eflfect.     On  the  whole,  Rome,  though  a  continental  power, 

showed  itself  equal  to  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage, 

and  was  in  the  end  enabled  by  a  great  naval  victory  to 

dictate  pea<;e. 

Ineffeotnal       In  possession  of  Messana,  and  at  the  head  of  two  legions, 

HtScTwith  Appius  followed  up  his  advantage  with  ability. and  bold- 

the  Car-      ness.     Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  had  been  obliged,  by 

'  the  decisive  act  of  the  Romans,  to  make  common  cause 

together.     For  the  first  time  after  200  years  of  hostility, 

Syracuse    entered   into    a   league   with   her    hereditary 

enemies  the  Greeks.     But  the  friendship  was  not  to  be  of 

>  "When  this  was  done,  wp  do  not  know.  According  to  the  old  sacred  lavr 
•and  international  practice,  it  was  necessary  to  declare  war  in  due  form.  Tho 
Koman  fetialis,  however,  was  not  obliged  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Carthage  to 
do  this.  He  could  throw  his  spear  over  the  hostile  frontier  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Homo.    See  vol.  i.' 556. 
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long  duration,  thanks  to  the  rapid  success  of  Eome.     No     CHAP. 


B.C. 


sooner  had  Appius  landed  than  he  attacked  Hiero,  and  > ,J,^ 

so  terrified  him  that  he  immediately*  lost  courage,  and  tZ'^^ 
hurried  back  to  Syracuse.  Thus  the  league  was  practi-  264-262 
cally  dissolved.  Appius  then  attacked  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  gave  up  the  siege.  After 
Messana  was  in  this  manner  placed  out  of  danger, 
Appius  assumed  the  offensive.  With  one  blow  the  whole 
of  Sicily  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  his  power.     On  the 

'  Polybius  (i.  11,  12)  minutely  examines  the  contradictions  in  the  reports  of 
Fabius  Plctor  and  Philinus.     Ac  ording  to  the  latter,  Appius  Claudius  was 
worsted  in  his  encounter  with  Hiero  and  also  in  that  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Poljbius  rejects  this  statement,  because  he  cannot  on  this  supposition  under- 
stand the  retreat  of  the  allies.     According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  9),  who  perhaps 
indirectly  reproduces  the  account  of  Philinus,  the  advantage  was  upon  the 
whole  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but  their  two  victories  were  by  no  means 
df-cisive  or  unattended  with  loss,  a  fact  which  is  apparent  even  from  Polybius 
(i.  16,  §  9).     The  Roman  cavalry  was  routed  by  that  of  the  Syracusans,  but  as 
their  infantry  was  victorious,  Hiero  broke  up  and  returned  to  Syracuse.     In 
their  att^ick  upon  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans  made  an  attempt  to  storm 
their   camp.      On  their  repulse,  the   Carthaginians  made  a  sally,   and  fol- 
lowed   up  their  advantage,   but  were  driven    back  into  their  camp.      Such 
battles,  in  which  gain  and  loss  are  divided  on  both  sides,  are  most  naturally 
claimed  as  victories  by  both  parties.     The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Polybius, 
that  the  Romans   must   have   been   decidedly  victorious,  because   both    the 
Carthaginians  and  the   Syracusans  retreated,   does   not  seem  altogether  cer- 
tain.    We  know  what  happens  in  the  military  operations  of  allies,  especially 
when  they  have  not  full  confidence  in  one  another.     The  Carthaginians  and 
the  Greeks  had  always  been  hereditary  enemies,  and  were  now  for  the  first 
time  making  common  cause  to  repel  a  common  enemy.     Hiero  could  not  per- 
fiuade  himself  that  the  Romans  had  crossed  the  straits  without  the  connivance 
or  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  (Diodorus,  zxiii.  ff.  4) ;  and  when  ho  found 
himself  unexpectedly  attacked  by  them  on  the  very  morning  after  their  landing, 
and  left  without  assistance  by  his  allies,  he  lost  courage,  though  for  the  moment 
he  had  maintained  his  position.     The  Carthaginians,  on  the  otlier  hand,  could 
»eQ  no  cause  for  Hiero's  precipitate  retreat  but  treason  or  cowardice ;  and  they 
were  not  far  wrong  in  such  a  supposition,  for  soon  after  they  found  Hiero 
changed  into  an  ally  of  the  Romans.     They  did  not  therefore  venture  to  take 
the  oflFensive,  but  remained  in  their  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana, 
without  however  being  further  molested  by  Claudius  after  his  first  attack  had 
failed.     If  Claudius   could  have  boasted  of  any  decidtd  victory  during  this 
campaign,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  rewarded  with  a  triumph.     But  his 
m.'id  advance  against  Syrjvcuse  ended  in  discomfiture  and  loss,  and  the  Romans 
found  it  necessary  to  double  the  strength  of  their  army  in  Sicily  for  the  ensuing 
campnign.     All  these  considerations  tend  to  show  that,  though  Polybius  is  oo 
the  whole  a  trustworthy  and  conscientious  guide,  we  are  still  far  removed  from 
the  historical  certainty  which  can  be  obtained  onl^  from  contemporary  witnesses. 
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one  side  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Syracuse,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Carthaginian  frontier.  The  Roman  soldiers 
were  doubtless  rewarded  with  rich  spoils  ;  and  this  seemed 
to  justify  the  decision  of  the  people,  who  had  consented 
to  the  war  partly  in  the  hope  of  such  gain.  But  Syra- 
cuse, which  had  gloriously  resisted  so  many  enemies, 
was  not  to  be  taken  at  a  run.  Appius  Claudius  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Messana,  after  experiencing  great 
dangers,  which  he  could  escape  only  by  perfidy  and  cun- 
ning. The  conquest  of  this  town,  therefore,  was  the  only 
lasting  success  of  the  first  campaign  which  Brome  had 
undertaken  beyond  the  sea. 

In  the  following  year,  the  war  in  Sicily  was  carried  on 
with  two  consular  armies,  that  is,  four  legions,  a  force  of 
at  least  36,000  men,  consisting  in  equal  parts  of  Romans 
and  allies.  This  army  seems  small  when  we  compare  the 
numbers  which  are  reported  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
former  wars  of  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily.*  It 
is  said  that  at  Himera  (480  B.C.)  300,000  Carthaginians 
were  engaged ;  Dionysius  repeatedly  led  armies  of  100,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  now  there  was  a  force  of  only  four 
legions  against  the  combined  array  of  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks.  We  shall  do  well  to  test  the  huge  exaggerations 
of  the  earlier  traditions  by  the  more  credible  account 
given  by  Polybius  of  the  Roman  military  force.  The 
Greeks  were,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  century  much  reduced, 
and  their  force  was  j>robably  only  a  shadow  of  their  early 
armies ;  but  the  Carthaginians  were  now  at  the  very 
zenith  of  their  power,  and  had  certainly  reason  to  pursue 
the  war  in  Sicily  in  good  earnest. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Sicilian 
cities,  one  after  another,  deserted  the  cause  of  Hiero  and 
the  Carthaginians,  and  joined  the  Romans,  so  that  the 
latter,  without  a  struggle,  obtained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,^  and  now  turned  against  Syra- 
cuse. Then  Hiero  saw  that,  in  concluding  an  allitince 
with  Carthage,  he  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that 

'  See  above,  p.  24,  note  2.        •  Polybius,  i.  16,  §  3;  Zonaras,  viii.  9. 
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it  was  high  time  to  alter  liis  policy.  His  subjects  shared 
his  desire  for  peace  with  Rome,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
be  a  difficult  task  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  especially  as 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  break  up  the 
alliance  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  and,  by  friend- 
ship with  Hiero,  to  have  the  chief  resources  of  the  inland 
at  their  disposal.  Hiero  accordingly  concluded  a  peace 
with  Rome  for  fifteen  years,^  engaged  to  deliver  up  the 
prisoners  of  war,  to  pay  the  sum  of  a  hundred  talents, 
and  to  place  himself  completely  in  the  position  of  a  de- 
pendent ally.  The  Romans  owed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  success  to  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  Hiero 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  He  was  never  tired 
of  furnishing  supplies  of  all  kinds,'  and  thus  he  relieved 
them  of  part  of  their  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
troops.  Nor  was  the  Roman  alliance  less  useful  to  Hiero. 
It  is  true  he  reigned  over  Syracuse  only  by  the  per- 
mission and  protection  of  Rome,  and  the  city  suffered 
grievously  from  the  long  continuation  of  the  war.  Never- 
theless, it  recovered  from  its  declining  state ;  and  Hiero, 
emulating  his  predecessors  Gelo,  Hiero,  and  Dionysius, 
could  display  before  his  countrymen  all  the  magnificence 
of  a  Greek  prince,  and  appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  prizes 
in  the  Greek  national  games.' 

The  Carthaginians  could  not  maintain  their  advanced  Decline  of 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  in  front  of  the  f!?*'  9*.^" 

*  o  ^  '  thaginian 

two   Roman   consular   armies,   although   no  engagement  power  in 
seems  to  have  taken  place.*     The  towns  also,  which  had    ^^^  ^' 

*  Dicdorus,  xxiii.  ff.  6.  •  Diodorus,  xxiii.  ff.  9. 
'  Polybius,  i.  ] 6,  (pi^oart^xwuv  Kelt  (^iXo8o|wi/  tis  rovs  *EXAij>oy. 

♦  Neither  Polybius  nor  Zonaras  mention  a  battle  in  which  the  Eoman  con- 
snls  engaged  the  united  forces  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracuaans.  Accord- 
ing t/>  the  narrative  of  these  historians,  the  Sicilian  towns  fell  one  after  another 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  a  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  Pliny 
reports  {Hist.  Nat,  vii.  60),  that  in  tlie  year  263  b.c.  Marcus  Valerius  Messala 
caused  a  picture  to  be  put  up  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  represented  his 
Tictorj-  over  Iliero  and  the  Carthaginians.  We  have  here  an  example  of  the 
barefaced  and  boundless  falsification  of  history  of  which  the  noble  families  of 
Borne  were  guilty.  Relying  on  the  evidence  of  Polybius,  we  can  affirm  Without 
hesitation  that  the  alleged  victor^'  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  is  a  fiction.  But 
even  the  boldest  family  panegyrists  could  not  venture  to  misrepresent  events 
oatright  befure  contemporary  witneasea.    It  was  necessary  to  wait  awhile,  until 
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> r^ — '   Segesta,  the  old  and  faithful  ally  of  Carthage  in  Sicily, 

made  use  of  its  alleged  Trojan  origin,  to  ask  favoui-able 
conditions  from  Rome,  and  killed  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison as  a  proof  of  its  attachment  to  its  new  ally.  Thus, 
in  a  short  time,  and  without  much  exertion,  the  Romaus 
gained  a  position  in  Sicily  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
for  centuries  aimed  at  in  vain. 
Probable         Compared  with  the  rapid  and  successful  action  of  the 

CAUSES  01 

the  success  Romaus  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  movements 
^^®  of  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
slow  and  weak.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
the  advantage  had  been  decidedly  on  their  side.  They 
had  military  possession  of  Messana;  with  their  fleet  they 
so  completely  commanded  the  straits  that  in  the  conscious 
pride  of  their  superiority  their  admiral  declared  that  the 
Romans  should  not  without  his  permission  even  wash  their 
hands  in  the  sea.*  The  resources  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Sicily  were  at  their  disposal,  and  the  communication  with 
A-frica  was  at  all  times  secure.  Whether  the  important 
city  of  Messana  was  lost  by  the  incapacity  or  timidity  of 
Hanno,  who  paid  with  his  life  for  his  evacuation  of  the 
citadel,  or  through  an  exaggerated  fear  of  a  breach  with 
Rome,  or  by  confidence  in  Roman  moderation,  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide.     Nor  do  we  know  how  the  Romans 

,  the  TneraoTy  of  events  had  faded  away,  and  until  fiction  had  graduall  j  acquired 

credence  enough,  by  dint  of  frequent  repetition  in  the  family  circle,  to  venture 
into  publicity.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  date  given  by 
Pliny  f')r  the  public  exhibition  of  the  picture  is  fiilse.  Pliny  thought  he  could 
not  go  wrong  in  naming  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Valerius  as  that  in  which  the 
picture  was  painted,  and  put  up  in  the  sinate-house  ;  and  he  showed  here,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  his  want  of  judgment.  His  statement  is  of  no  value 
whatever  for  the  history  of  art.  Like  the  lying  epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  459),  this  alleged  historical  painting  originated  many  years  after 
the  death  of  the  man  whose  glor}'  it  was  intended  to  perpetuate.  It  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Capitoline  fasti,  that  they  record  a 
triumph  of  Valerius  over  the  Punians  and  Hiero,  king  of  the  Siculi.  After 
this  proof  of  the  unscrupulous  vanity  of  the  Valerii  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  ascribe  the  first  application  of  the  name  Mcssahv  to  the  consul  of  the 
year  263,  though  he  neither  took  the  place  nor  (as  Seneca  says :  De  Brevitat6 
Vit<B,  13)  bad  the  honour  of  defending  it. 
.    *  Zonaraa,  ?iii.  9, 
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Were  able,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  fleet,  to  cross  the  straits     CHAP, 
with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  in  the  year  after  with     _    /    - 
iouble  that  number.  It  seems  that  this  could  not  have  been    j^™^ 
Basy  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  Ehegium,    264-262 
Tarentum,  Neapolis,  Locri,  and  other  Greek  towns  in  Italy,        *'^* 
for  even  the  assembling  of  these  ships  in  the  straits  might 
have  been  prevented.     The  small   strip  of  water  which 
separates  Sicily  from  Italy  was  sufficient  in  modem  times 
bo  limit  the  French  power  to  the  contuient,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  fleet,  to  save  Sicily  for  the 
Bourbons.     How  was  it  that  the  same  straits,  even  at  the 
first  trial,  caused  the  Romans  no  greater  difficulties  than 
a.ny  broad  river?     Was  the  Carthaginian  fleet  too  small 
bo  prevent  their  crossing  by  force?     Was  it  the  result 
ainiply  of  negligence,  or  of  one  of  the  innumerable  cir- 
cumstances which  place  warlike  operations  by  sea  so  far 
beyond   all   calculation?     Apparently,  Carthage  did   not 
expect  a  war  with  Rome,  and  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
it.    This  may  be  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty,  not  only 
from  the  result  of  their  first  encounter  with  the  Romans 
in  Messana,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war  they  left  Hiero  unsupported,  and  thus  com- 
pelled him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.* 

The  gravity  of  their  position  was  now  apparent,  and  Renewed 
induced  them  to  make  preparations  for  the  third  campaign  ^^^^  c^r- 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.*    For  the  basis  of  their  opera-  thaginians, 
tions  they  chose  Agrigentum.     This  town,  which  since  its 
Conquest   and   destruction   by  the  Carthaginians   in   the 
year  405,  had  alternately  been  under  Carthaginian  and 
Syracusan  dominion,  had  by  the  aid  of  Timoleon  acquired 
a  precarious  independence,  but  had  never  recovered   its 

•  One  cause  of  their  weakness  we  learn  accidentally  from  Zonaras  (viii.  9). 
On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  Carthaginians  Cduscd  the  Italian  merce- 
naries who  served  in  their  array  to  bo  massacred.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
strength  of  this  body  of  troops.  If  the  Punic  garrison  of  Messana  consisted 
of  such  men,  who,  as  countrymen  of  the  Mamertines,  were  favourably  dis- 
poficd  towards  them,  the  loss  of  Messana  is  easily  explained.  At  any  rate,  the 
position  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  was  very  precarious  if  they  had  recourse 
to  such  a  desperate  measure  as  the  massacre  of  their  own  troops. 

•  Polybiua,  i.  17,  §  3. 
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former  splendour.  Situated  on  a  rocky  plateau  surrounded 
by  steep  precipices  at  the  confluence  of  the  brooks  Hypsos 
and  Akragas,  it  was  naturally  so  strong  as  to  appear 
impregnable  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  besieging  cities 
was  so  little  advanced  ;  but  as  it  was  not  immediately  on 
the  coast*  and  had  no  harbour,  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
it  with  provisions  by  sea.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  the 
Carthaginians  should  choose  just  this  town  for  their  basis, 
instead  of  their  strongest  fortress,  Lilybseum.  Probably, 
the  choice  was  determined  by  the  closer  vicinity  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Messana,  the  conquest  of  which  they  had  by  no 
means  ceased  to  hope  for. 

The  consuls  for  the  year  262,  L.  Postumius  Megellus  and 
Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus,  marched  with  all  their  forces*  against 
Agrigentum,  where  Hannibal  was  stationed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  magazines  with  an  army  of  mercenaries  so  in- 
ferior in  numbers  that  he  could  not  hazard  a  battle.  They 
set  to  work  in  the  slow  and  tedious  mode  of  attack  which 
they  had  learnt  in  Latium  and  Samnium,  and  which,  when 
they  had  superior  numbers  at  their  command,  could  not 
fail  eventually  to  lead  to  success.*  Outside  the  town  they 
established  two  fortified  camps  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  united  these  by  a  double  line  of  trenches,  so  that  they 
were  secured  against  sallies  from  the  besieged  as  well  as 
from  any  attacks  of  an  army  that  might  come  to  relieve 
the  town.     After  they  had  cut  oflF  all  communications, 


*  55ee  Haltaus,  Bom,  Gesck.  i.  160.  Siefert,  Akragas  und  sein  Gebi^, 
1845. 

*  The  army  must  have  consisted  of  two  consular  armies  or  four  legions, 
although  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Hiero  in  the  preceding  year 
the  Romans  had  hoped  tliat  two  legions  would  suflBce  for  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Sicily  (Polybius,  i.  17,  §  1).  Moreover,  we  may  presume  tliat  all  their  allies, 
especially  the  Syracusans  and  Mamertines,  sent  uuxiliaries.  To  blockade  so 
large  a  town  as  Agfigentum  a  much  larger  force  was  necessary  than  four 
legions.  According  to  the  Agrigentine  historian  Philinus  (quoted  by  Die- 
dorus,  xxiii.  ff.  7),  the  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  consisted  of  100,000 
men. 

'  Fours  years  later,  at  the  siege  of  Camarina,  tlie  Romans  tried  their  own 
national  mode  of  attack,  and  when  this  failed,  they  employed  Greek  engines  of 
siege,  supplied  by  Hiero,  and  thus  succeeded  in  taking  Camarina. — Diodorus, 
xxiii.  ff.  9. 
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they  quietly  awaited  the  effects  of  hunger,  which  could     CHAP, 
not  fail  soon  to  show  themselves.     By  the  prompt  assist- 


ance of  their  Sicilian  allies,  especially  of  Hiero,  they  were     ^^'^^ 
amply  supplied  with  provisions,  which  were  collected  by    264-262 
them  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Erbessus.  ^'^' 

But  when,  after  five  months'  siege,  a  Carthaginian  army  Defeat  of 
under  Hanno  marched  from  Heraclea  to  relieve  the  town,  ^"*°®' 
the  situation  of  the  Romans  began  to  be  serious,  especially 
after  Hanno  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of  Erbessus 
with  all  the  stores  in  it.  The  besiegers  now  experienced 
almost  as  much  distress  as  the  besieged.  They  began 
to  suffer  want  and  privation,  although  Hiero  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  send  them  new  supplies.  An  attack  on 
the  town  promised  as  little  success  as  one  on  the  army  of 
Hanno,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans.  The  consuls 
already  thought  of  raising  the  siege,  which  had  lasted 
almost  seven  months,  when  fire  signals  from  the  town, 
giving  notice  of  the  increasing  distress  of  the  besieged, 
induced  Hanno  to  offer  battle.  With  the  courage  of 
despair,  the  Romans  accepted  it,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
and  brilliant  victory.  The  Carthaginians,  it  appears,  now 
for  the  first  time  made  use  of  elephants,  which  they  had 
learnt  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of  war  during  either  the 
invasion  of  Agathokles  in  Africa  or  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily. 
But  these  animals  seem  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
to  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  Almost  all  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  fragments  of  the  Cartha-- 
ginian  army  fled  to  Heraclea,  leaving  their  camp,  with 
rich  spoils,  to  the  victorious  army. 

In   the   night   following   this   victory,    Hannibal   took  Escape  of 
advantacfe  of  the  exhaustion  and  confusion  in  the  Roman  Ir®  9**?"* 

°  ^  thaginian 

army  secretly  to  leave  Agrigentum  and  to  slip  away  un-  garrison 
noticed  over  the  Roman  lines.     In  this  manner,  he  saved  Hannibal, 
at  least  a  part  of  his  army,  after  it  had  been  materially 
weakened  by  hunger  and  desertion.     But  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  doubtless  had   unwillingly 
shared   in  the   struggle   and  in  the  horrors  of  a  seven 
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montlis'  siege,  were  doomed  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
escape  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  all  *  sold  as  slaves, 
and  so  for  the  second  time  the  splendid  city  of  Akragas 
perished,  after  it  had  nearly  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  Carthaginians.  But  new  settlers  soon 
gathered  again  on  this  favoured  spot.  Even  in  the  course 
of  the  same  war,  Agrigentum  became  again  the  theatre  of 
some  hardly-contested  struggles  between  Carthaginians 
and  ffcomans ;  and  not  until  it  had  been  conquered  and  laid 
waste  in  the  wars  with  Hannibal  for  the  third  time  did  it 
cease  to  exist  as  a  Greek  town.  With  such  persistent 
energy  did  the  Greeks  cling  to  the  spots  where  they  had 
set  up  their  household  hearths  and  their  temples,  and 
where  they  had  intrusted  to  the  mother  earth  the  ashes 
of  their  dead. 

The  siege  of  Agrigentum  is  the  first  event  in  the 
military  history  of  Rome  which  is  historically  authenti- 
cated not  only  in  its  final  result  but  to  some  extent  also  in 
the  details  of  its  progress.^     The  earlier  descriptions  of 

*  According  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  ff.  9),  25,000  in  number. 

•  Nevertheless,  much  remains  obscure,  and  the  numbers  especially  are  by 
no  means  to  bo  trusted.  That  the  Romans  employed  not  one  but  two  consular 
armies  is  certain  beyond  dispute,  as  it  is  admitted  that  both  (Consuls  took  part 
in  the  siege.  Yet  Polybius  does  not  distinctly  state  this,  and  even  suggests 
the  contrary  by  saying  (i.  17)  that  the  senate  had  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
•war  in  Sicily  with  only  one  consular  army.  He  omitted  to  relate*  that  this  re- 
solution was  subsequently  modified.  He  also  neglects  altogether  to  mention  the 
Sicilian  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  ff.  7\ 
swelled  the  whole  army  to  100,000  men.  Moreover,  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  of  Agrigentum  under  Hannibal.  Poly- 
bius (i.  18),  speaking  of  the  sufferings  caused  by  famine,  says  that  not  less 
than  /)0,000  men  were  shut  up  in  the  town.  Did  he  include  in  this  number 
the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum,  or  only  the  men  capable  of  bearing  amis  ?  or  did 
he  estimate  the  Carthaginian  garrison  alone  at  this  figure  ?  The  army  of  Hanno, 
which  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  numbered,  according  to  Philinus  (quot«i 
by  Diodorus,  xxiii.  ff.  8),  60,000  foot  and  6,000  horse ;  according  to  Orosius 
(iv.  7),  only  30,000  foot  and  1,500  horse.  Polybius  says  that  but  few  escaped 
of  this  army,  while  according  to  Diodorus  its  loss  amounted  only  to  7,200  men. 
These  discrepancies,  which  betray  their  origin  in  the  writings  of  Philinus  and 
Fabius  Pictor  respectively,  cannot  now  be  reconciled.  We  should  like  also  to 
be  authentically  informed  of  the  extent  of  the  Roman  losses,  which  Diodorus 
(xxiii.  ff.  9)  no  doubt  exaggerates  by  making  them  amount  to  30,000  foot  and 
540  horse. 
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>attles  are  altogether  fancy  pictures.     Even  of  the  battle     CHAP. 
>f  Heraclea,  the  first  in  the  war  with  Pjrrrhns  which  is 


•elated  intelligibly,  we  cannot  tell  for  certain  how  far  the    ^^^^ 
larrators  made  nse  of  the  notes  of  Pyrrhus  or  of  other  con-    264-262 
temporaries  and  how  much  they  actually  invented.    Hence       '*^* 
ve  may  measure  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  obtained  from 
studying  the  details  of  Boman  military  operations  in  the 
Saninite  or  Volscian  wars,  and  the  innumerable  descrip- 
ions  of  sieges  and  battles  given  by  Livy. 

The  Bomans  had  sat  down  before  Agrigentum  in  the  Extended 
^rly  part  of  summer.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  consuls  f,f"^' 
*etumed  to  Messana.  Their  losses  in  the  battles,  and  Romans. 
Tom  privations  and  sickness  during  a  tedious  siege,  had 
3een  very  great ;  but  a  glorious  success  had  been  gained. 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few  fortresses,  was 
mtirely  subdued ;  and  the  Bomans,  it  would  seem,  now 
Degan  for  the  first  time  to  aim  at  a  higher  object  than  that 
pvhich  they  had  had  in  view  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.^ 
Their  ambition  was  now  no  longer  restrained  to  keeping 
:he  Carthaginians  out  of  Messana.  The  prospect  was 
>pening before  them  of  acquiring  the  whole  of  Sicily;  and 
:he  prize  which  after  centuries  of  bloody  wars  was  not 
ittained  by  their  haughty  rival,  which  the  rulers  of 
Syracuse  and  lastly  the  King  of  Epirus  had  vainly  aimed 
it,  appeared  after  a  short  conflict  about  to  fall  into  the 
lands  of  the  Boman  legions  as  the  reward  of  their  courage 
md  perseverance. 


Second  Period^  261-255  B.C. 

THE    FIRST   ROMAN   FLEET.      MYLiB.      ECNOMUS. 

REGULUS   IN  AFRICA. 

The  war  in  Sicily  was,  in  the  following  year,  pursued  Maririino 
vith   aU  possible  vigour.     The  two   consuls   of  261,  L.  ^?^^**^ 
^'alerius   Flaccus  and  T.  Otacilius  Crassus    (cousin  and  thage. 
brother  of  the  consuls  of  273),  conquered  many  places  in 

>  Polybius,  i.  20,  §  1. 
VOL.  U.  jfi 
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BOOK     the  island.   But  the  incidents  of  this  campaign  proved  more 
and  more  that  the  Romans  without  a  large  fleet  could  not 


defend  such  an  island  as  Sicily,  with  its  vast  extent  of 
coast,  against  the   Carthaginians  who   were   undisputed 
masters  of  the  sea.     If  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  those  on  the 
coasts,  which  were  far  more  important,  were  continually 
exposed  to  the  unexpected  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians 
by    sea.     In  addition  to  this,   the   Carthaginians   made 
use  of  their  naval  strength  to  send  ships  from  Sardinia 
and  other  of  their  possessions,  for  the  purpose  of  harass- 
ing the  coast  of  Italy.     It  was  easy  for  them,  in  this  way, 
to  keep  large  portions  of  Roman  territory  in  continual 
excitement  and   serious   danger.     They  would   suddenly 
land  on  the  undefended  coast,  plunder  the  open  country, 
destroy   farm-houses   and  plantations,  carry  off  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery,  and   retire  to  their  ships  before 
a  force  could  be  collected  to  march  against  them."     The 
maritime  power  of  the  Romans  and  their   Greek  aUies 
was   not  able  to  put  an   end  to  such  proceedings.    It 
seemed  that  the  war  so  boldly  undertaken,  far  from  lead- 
ing to   a  permanent  acquisition   of  new  territory,   wan 
beginning  to  endanger  their  old  possessions. 
iJeteTOina-      Under  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  boldly  resolved 
**^e  to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  element ;  and  indeed,  there 

cope  with     "^^8  no  other  alternative,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  retire 
Carthage     from  the  contest  with  disgrace.     Rome  was  obliged   to 
encounter  Carthage  at  sea,  not  merely  if  she  wished  to 
overthrow  and  humiliate  her  rival,  but  if  she  meant  to  hold 
her  own  ground. 

The  success  which  attended  the  first  great  naval  en- 
gagement of  the  Romans,  and  which  surpassed  all  expec- 
tations, inspired  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  im- 
parted fresh  strength  to  their  national  pride.  New  honours 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  421.  To  ward  off  srch  attacks  upon  the  coast  the  Komans  had 
established  their  maritime  colonies,  which  generally  consisted  of  Roman  citizens. 
These  are  the  forts  (ippovpal),  mentioned  by  Zouaras  (viii.  10),  as  lining  and 
protecting  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
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and  a  permanent  monument  commemorated  the  victory 
which  restored  the  wavering  fortunes  of  war  even  on  that 
element  on  which  the  Romans  had  never  before  ventured 
to  meet  their  enemies  nor  to  hope  for  success.     For  this 
reason  the  resolution  of  the  Bomans  to  build  a  large  fleet, 
and  their  first  naval  victory,  were  favourite  topics  for  the 
patriotic  historians,  and  exaggerated  accounts  were  the 
consequence.     To  make  the  effort  of  the  nation  skill  more 
conspicuous,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Eomans  had  never 
ventured  on  the  sea  before,*  that  they  had  not  possessed  a 
single  ship  of  war,  and  were  wholly  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  building  ships,  or  of  fitting  them  out  and 
using  them  for  military  purposes.     That  this  is  a  great 
error  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.     Though  Rome  ori- 
ginally had  no  fleet  worth  mentioning,  and  left  to  the 
Etruscans  the  trade  as  well  as  the  dominion  at  sea,  still, 
by    the   conquest    of   Antium   she    acquired    ships    and 
a  serviceable  harbour.     Since  the  treaty  with  Naples,^  in 
the   second  Samnite  war,   she  had   Greek   seamen   and 
Greek  ship-builders  at  her  disposal.     At  the  same  time  she 
sent  out  ships  to  make  hostile  invasions  in  Campania.^ 
In  the  year  31 1  two  Roman  admirals  are  mentioned,*  and, 
as  we   have  seen,  the  war  with  Tarentum  had  been  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  fleet  before  the  harbour  of 
that  town.     The  assertion  that  the  Romans  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  maritime  affairs  becomes  thus  unintelligible.* 
The  error  is  quite  evident,  and  warns  us  against  accepting 
without  examination  the  other  accounts  of  the  building 
and  the  manning  of  the  first  Roman  fleet. 

The  truth  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  narrative  is  this.  Lata 

'  Polybiufl,  i.  20,  §  9  :  'Then  the  Romans  first  undertook  to  build  ships,  .  .  . 
and,  without  having  any  appliances  for  ship-building  or  having  ever  thought 
of  the  sea,  they  conceived  the  plan  then  for  the  first  time,  and  went  to  work 
with  such  spirit  that,  without  a  previous  trial,  they  ventured  to  attack  the  Car- 
thaginians at  sea,  who  were  of  old  the  first  naval  power,  without  a  rival,'  &c. 

*  Compare  Livy,  xxxy.  16  :  *  Neapolitani  ...  a  quibus  (vos  Romani)  naves 
ex  foBdere  exigitis.'  Livy,  xxvi.  39  :  '  Postremo  ipse  a  sociis  Rheginisque  et  a 
Velia  et  a  Pteeto  debitas  ex  foedere  exigendo  (sc.  naves)  classem  viginti  navium 
effecit,*  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  421.  ■  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

*  Even  PolybiuB  is  here  guilty  of  exaggeration. 

■  2 
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BOOK  that  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Sicily 
^^  , ' — *  had  neglected  their  navy.  They  were  never  fond  of  the  sea. 
develop-  While  the  mariners  of  other  nations  challenged  the  dan- 
mentoithe  g^^s  of  the  high  seas  with  enthusiasm,  the  Bomans  never 
navy.  trusted  thcmsclves  without  trembling  to  that  inconstant 

element,  on  which  their  firm  courage  did  not  supply  the 
want  of  skill  and  natural  aptitude.  They  had  therefore 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
possession  of  the  hai'bour  of  Antium  offered  to  them  of 
keeping  up  a  moderately  respectable  fleet.  They  probably 
laid  the  burden  of  the  naval  wars  as  much  as  they  could 
on  their  Greek  and  Etruscan  allies^  and  they  may  have 
hoped  at  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  war  that  they  would 
never  need  a  fleet  for  any  other  object  than  for  crossing 
over  to  Sicily.  The  impossibility  of  entertaining  such  an 
idea  any  longer  was  now  proved,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  meet  the  masters  of  the  sea  on 
their  own  element. 
The  build-  The  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  first  Soman  fleet  is 
fleet*  *  hardly  less  a  story  of  wonder  than  those  of  the  regal 
period ;  and  had  the  incident  been  recorded  a  few  gene- 
rations earlier,  benevolent  gods  would  have  appeared,  to 
build  ships  for  the  Romans  and  to  guide  them  on  the  roll- 
ing waves.  But  Polybius  was  a  rationalist.  He  believed 
in  no  divine  interference,  and  he  relates  the  wonderful 
in  a  manner  that  excites  astonishment,  but  does  not  con- 
tradict the  laws  of  nature.  The  decision  of  the  Soman 
senate  to  build  a  fleet  was  not  carried  out,  it  is  said,  with- 
out the  greatest  difficulty.*  The  Bomans  were  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  building  the  quinqueremes— 
large  ships  of  war  with  five  benches  for  rowers,  one  above 
the  other,  which  formed  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleets.  They  knew  only  triremes — smaller  ships  with  three 
benches  for  rowers,  such  as  formerly  had  been  used  among 
the  Greeks.  They  would,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  building  a  fleet,  if  a  stranded  Cartha- 
ginian quinquereme  had  not  fallen  into  their  hands,  which 

>  Polybius,  J.  20,  21. 
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they  used  as  a  model.'     They  set  to  work  with  such  zeal     CHAP. 
that,  within  two  months*  after  the  felling  of  the  wood,  a 


fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  thirty  triremes  was    p^*^^^ 
ready  to  be  launched.     They  were  manned   by  Boman    26 1-200 
citizens  and  Italian  allies  who  had  never  before  handled  an       ^'^' 
oar,  and  in  order  to  gain  time  these  men  were  exercised  on 
the  land  to  make  the  movements  necessary  in  rowing,  to 
keep  time,  and  to  understand  the  word  of  command.   After 
a  little  practice  on  board  the  ships,  these  crews  were  able 
to  go  out  to  sea,  and  to  challeuge  the  boldest,  the  most 
experienced,  and  most  dreaded  seamen  of  their  time. 

We  cannot  help  receiving  this  description  with  some  Improba- 
hesitation  and  doubt.  That  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  the  itory. 
build  within  the  short  space  of  sixty  days  a  ship  capable  of 
holding  three  hundred  rowers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers,^  we  will  not  exactly  maintain,  as  we  know  too 
little  of  the  structure  of  those  ships,  and  as  old  historians 
who  did  know  it  thought  that  the  feat  was  wonderful,  and 
even  hardly  credible,^  but  not  positively  impossible.  It  is, 
however,  surely  a  different  thing  when  the  story  asserts 
that  an   entire  fleet   of  one   hundred  and  twenty   ships 

■  Polybius,  i.  20,  %\b.  The  same  anecdote  is  repeated  with  little  variation 
in  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Lilybseum  in  the  year  249,  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  war.  Zonaras,  viii .  16:  KKaiihios  rpi^pcis  irXr^pdaaas  avviXafii  hi  ain&v  "Aywva 
Thy  KapxuhSyiov  iicwXiovra  ircvr^pci*  jcal  trapaZfLyyM  rots  'Pw/ioibis  rns  iropcuricfv^r 
Twy  vww  iyhero.  Polybius,  in  a  later  passage  (i.  59,  §  8),  tells  a  similar  story 
again,  referring  to  the  very  last  year  of  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
a  fable  could  be  invented,  or  find  credence,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  building 
of  quinqueremes  had  been  understood  and  practised  in  Syracuse  for  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  (Diodorus,  ziv.  41,  42).  Supp>osing  therefore,  what  is  not 
at  all  probable,  that  none  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  not  even  Tarentum,  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  build  of  these  vcHsels.  yet  the  Romans,  if  they 
want^  a  model,  could  surely  get  it  easily  from  their  allies,  the  Syracusans, 
without  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  stranded  Carthaginian  vessel. 

«  Pliny,  HiaL  Nat.  xvi.  89.     Florus,  ii.  6. 

'  This  was  the  number  on  board  the  Koman  vessels  in  the  battle  of 
Bcnomns. 

*  Polybius  (i.  38,  §  6),  speaking  of  the  construction  of  a  Roman  fleet  in  three 
months,  in  254  b.c.,  says  '  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  it.'  Yet  the  Romans 
by  this  time  had  considerable  experience  in  shipbuilding,  and  the  time  they 
took  was  longer  by  one-half.  We  may  therefore,  a  fortiori^  apply  ^^^  expres- 
sion of  Polybioa  to  the  first  feat  of  the  Romans,  and  say  *  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  it.' 
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was  built  in  so  short  a  time.  Extensive  dockyards,  and 
the  necessary  number  of  skilled  ship-carpenters,  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  a  town  like  Carthage,  where  ship- 
building was  practised  and  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  all 
the  year  round.  These  conditions  did  not  exist  in  Borne; 
and  we  may  therefore  well  ask  whether  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  ships  of  the  new  fleet  were  now  newly  built  and 
built  in  Rome,  and,  further,  whether  in  the  Etruscan 
towns,  in  Naples,  Elea,  Ehegium,  Tarentum,  Locri,  and, 
above  all,  in  Syracuse  and  Messana,  there  were  no  ships 
ready  for  use,  or  whether  it  was  impossible  to  build  any 
in  these  places.  Surely  this  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  surprising.  We  know  that  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  without  scruple  of  the  resources  of  their  allies,^ 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  have  done  so  less 
now  than  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  wai',  when  they  made 
use  of  the  Greek  ships  for  crossing  over  to  Sicily. 

We  believe,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  account  of  Poly- 
bius,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  ships  of  the  Roman 
fleet  came  from  Greek  and  Etruscan  towns,  and  were 
manned  by  Greeks  and  Etruscans.  The  latter  supposition 
is  even  more  forced  upon  us  than  the  former.  A  few 
rowers  may  have  been  drilled  in  the  way  indicated,  and 
mixed  up  with  old,  experienced  seamen ;  but  how  anyone 
can  possibly  imagine  that  the  ships  were  entirely  manned  by 
crews  who  had  learnt  rowing  on  land  is  incomprehensible. 
We  should  have  to  consider  the  art  of  navigation  of  the 
ancients  as  in  the  highest  degree  contemptible ;  we  should 
not  be  able  to  understand  how  the  historians  could  speak 
of  naval  powers  and  of  a  dominion  of  the  sea ;  how  her 

*  Next  t-o  the  naval  service,  the  cavalry  service  was  least  congenial  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  this,  therefore,  they  threw  by  far  the  greater  burden  on  their 
allies.  The  name  for  the  crews  was  '  socii  navales,'  a  term  which  shows  that 
the  allies  principally  had  to  furnish  them.  The  Greek  towns  were  not  obliged 
to  send  contingents  to  the  land  army,  but  they  had  to  furnish  ships  and  sailors 
instead  (Livy  xxvi.  39,  xxxvi.  42).  As  we  have  previously  observed  (vol.  i. 
p.  275),  the  Roman  historians  systematically  omitted  to  mention  the  assistance 
of  their  allies ;  yet  Zonaras  (viii.  14)  reports  that  Hiero  of  Syracuse  supplied 
the  consul  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (252  b.c.)  with  ships.  Compare  also  Diodoras, 
xxiii.  fr.  9,  above,  p.  51,  note  2. 
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fleet  could  be  said  to  constitute  the  glory,  security,  and     CHAP, 
greatness  of  Carthage,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  a  conti-  ^ 


nental  power  like  Eome,  without  any  preparation  or  assist-  | J^^ 
ance,  in  two  months  to  find  ships,  captains,  and  sailors  261-256 
who  on  their  first  encounter  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  oldest  naval  empire.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  Boman  historians  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  merits  of  their  allies,^  we  shall 
with  the  less  hesitation  doubt  the  boastful  stories  which 
tell  us  how  the  first  fleet  was  built,  and  we  shall  in  the  end 
venture  to  suspect  that  a  greater,  and  perhaps  much  the 
greater,  part  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Etruscans  and  to 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks. 

The  flrst  undertaking  of  the  Boman  fleet  was  a  failure.  Capture  of 

the  flcot  of 

The  consul  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  sailed  with  a  detachment  On.  Come- 
consisting  of  seventeen  ships  to  Sicily,  and  was  incautious  ^^  8«pio. 
enough  to  enter  the  harbour  of  the  small  island  of  Lipara, 
which  had  been  represented  to  him  as  ready  to  revolt  from 
Carthage.  But  a  Carthaginian  squadron  which  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  blocked  up  the  harbour  in  the  night, 
took  the  consul's  ships  and  their  crews,  and,  instead  of 
the  expected  glory,  Scipio  obtained  only  the  nickname  of 
Asina.^ 

This  loss  was  soon  after  repaired.     The  Carthaginian  Battle  of 
admiral,  Hannibal,  the  defender  of  Agrigentum,  embol-     ^ 
dened  by  this  easy  success,  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  fifty 
ships  towards  the  Boman  fieet,  which  was  advancing  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  from  the  north.     But  he  was  suddenly 
surprised  by  it,  attacked,  and  put  to  fiight,  with  the  loss  of 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  276. 

•  Polybius,  i.  21.  Macrobius,  Sat.  i.  6.  See  Niebuhr,  Ram.  Gesch.  iii. 
677  ;  English  translation,  iii.  579.  »Some  Koman  writers  so  represented 
this  incident  as  to  make  the  Carthaginians  appear  guilty  of  treachery  and 
perjury  (see  Zonaras,  viii.  10).  They  related  that  Boodes,  the  Carthaginian 
admiral,  fearing  to  driTe  the  Romans  to  despair,  invited  Scipio  and  his 
of&cers  to  come  on  board  his  ship  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating,  and  then 
seized  them  all,  whereupon  the  Roman  crews  lost  courage  and  surrendered.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  attempt  to  cl^ar  Scipio  of  the  charge  of  rashness 
and  to  accuse  the  Carthaginians  of  treachery  is  futile  and  childish.  Polybius 
says  nothing  even  of  a  stratagem  of  the  Carthaginians. 
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BOOK     the  greater  part  of  his  ships.     After  this  preliminary  trial 
of  strength,  the  Roman  fleet  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Messana;   and   as  the  consul  Scipio,  who  was    to   have 
taken  the  command  of  the  fleet,  was  made  prisoner,  hia 
colleague,  Caius  Duilius,  gave  the  command  of  the  land 
army  to  his  subordinate  officer,  and  without  delay  led  the 
Soman   against   the  Carthaginian   fleet,  which  was  de- 
vastating the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelorus,  the 
north-eastern  promontory  of  Sicily.     The  enemies  met  off 
Mylse,  and  here  was  fought  the  first  battle  at  sea,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  the  Soman  state  should  be  confined 
to  Italy,  or  whether  it  should  gradually  extend  itself  to  all 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean — a  sea  which 
they  were  now  to  prove  themselves  entitled  to  speak  of  as 
emphatically  *  their  own.'  *  It  is  said  that  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ships.   It  had  therefore  ten  more  ships 
than  the  Soman.     Each  of  these  was  without  doubt  far 
superior  to  the  Soman  ships  in  the  manner  of  sailing,  in 
agility  and  speed,  but  more  especially  in  the  skill  of  the 
captains  and  sailors,  even  though,  as  we  suppose,  a  great 
number  of  the  Soman  vessels  were  built  and  manned  bj 
Greeks.     The  tactics  of  ancient  naval  warfare  consisted 
chiefly  in  running  the  ships  against  the  broadside  of  the 
hostile  ships,  and  either  sinking  them  by  the  force  of  the 
collision,  or  brushing  away  the  mass  of  bristling  oars.    For 
this  purpose  the  prows  had  under  the  water-line  sharp  iron 
prongs  called  beaks  (ro8trd)y  which  penetrated  the  timbers 
of  the  enemy's  ships.     It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  each  captain  to  have  his  ship  so  completely 
under  his  control  as  to  be  able  to  turn  about,  to  advance, 
or  retreat  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  to  watch  and 
seize  the  favourable  moment  for  the  decisive  rush.     To 
fight  from  the  deck  with  arrows  and  other  missiles  could, 
in  this  species  of  tactics,  be  only  of  subordinate  importance, 
and  therefore  there  was  only  a  small  number  of  soldiers 
on  board  the  ships  by  the  side  of  the  rowers. 

'  '  Mare  nostnim.* 
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The  Eomans  were  well  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  CHAP. 
Cartha^nians  in  maritime  tactics.  They  could  not  hope  n-  ,  '  ^ 
to  vie  with  them  in  this  respect.  They  therefore  hit  upon  p^^ 
a  plan  for  supplying  their  want  of  skill  at  sea,  by  a  mode  of  261-265 
fighting  which  should  place  not  ship  against  ship,  but  man 
against  man,  and  which  in  a  certain  way  should  make  the  ^^^. 
sea-fight  very  much  like  a  battle  on  land.  They  invented  tics. 
tke  boarding-bridges.*  On  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  against 
a  mast  twenty- four  feet  high,  a  ladder  thirty-six  feet 
long  was  fixed,  twelve  feet  above  the  deck,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as 
sideways.  This  drawing  up  and  down  was  efiected  by 
means  of  a  rope  which  passed  from  the  end  of  the  ladder 
through  a  ring  at  the  top  of  the  mast  on  to  the  deck. 
How  the  horizontal  movements  were  produced  does  not 
appear  from  the  account  of  Polybius,  who  fails  also  to 
explain  how  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder,  which  was  fixed 
to  the  mast  twelve  feet  above  the  deck,  could  be  reached. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  second  part  to  the  ladder  fixed  to  it 
with  hinges,  leading  from  the  deck  up  towards  the  mast, 
and  serving  at  the  same  time  to  move  the  ladder  all  round 
the  mast.  The  ladder  was  so  broad  that  two  soldiers 
could  stand  abreast  on  it.  Eailings  right  and  left  served 
as  a  protection  against  missiles  and  against  the  danger  of 
falling.  At  the  end  of  the  ladder  was  a  strong  pointed 
hook  bent  downwards.  If  the  enemy  approached  near 
enough,  they  had  only  to  let  go  the  rope  which  held  the 
ladder  upright.  If  it  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  hostile  ship, 
the  hook  penetrated  the  timbers  and  held  the  two  ships 
together.  Then  the  soldiers  ran  from  the  deck  along  the 
ladder  to  board,  and  the  sea-fight  became  a  hand-to-hand 
engagement.' 

When  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal  perceived  the  Defeat  of 

'  It  is  not  slated  who  wan  the  real  inventor.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
it  was  a  Roman  or  a  Greek. 

•  The  description  which  Polybius  (i.  22)  gives  of  the  boarding-bridges  is  the 
only  one  which  we  have,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  complete,  so  that 
doubta  remain  concerning  some  parts  of  the  apparatus.  See  Haltaus,  Gesch.  der 
Bbmer,  Beilage,  pp.  607-628. 
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BOOK     Eoman  fleet,  they  bore  down  upon  it  and  began  the  battle, 
confident  of  an  easy  victory.     But  they  were  sadly  dis- 


theCar-      appointed.      The    boarding-bridges    answered    perfectly. 

thaginians.  Fifty  Carthaginian  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  were  made.     Hannibal  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty  and  had  to  abandon  his  flag-ship, 
a  huge  vessel  of  seven  rows  of  oars,  taken  in  the  late  war 
from  King  Pyrrhus.     The  remainder  of  the  Carthaginian 
vessels  took  to  flight.     K  the  joy  at  this  first  glorious 
victory  was  great,  it  was  fully  justified.     The  honour  of  a 
triumph^  was  awarded  to  Duilius;   and  the   story  goes 
that  he  was  permitted  to  prolong  this  triumph  throughont 
his  whole  life  by  causing  himself  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
flute-player  and  a  torch-bearer  whenever  he    returned 
home  of  an  evening  from  a  banquet.*     A  column,  deco- 
rated with  the  beaks  of  conquered  ships  and  with  an  ia- 
scription   celebrating  the  victory,'  was  erected  on  the 
Forum  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle. 

Relief  of  This  decisive  victory  of  the  Bomans  happened  just  in 
time  to  restore  the  fortune  of  war,  which  had  seriooslj 
gone  against  them  in  Sicily.  Most  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast  and  many  in  the  interior  had  fallen,  as  we  have 
seen,  during  the  preceding  year,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  Carthaginians  were  now  besieging  Segesta, 
to  revenge  themselves  for  the  treachery  of  the  Segestans, 
who  had  murdered  the  Carthaginian  garrison  and  given 
the  town  over  to  the  Romans.*  During  the  consul's 
absence  from  the  army  the  military  tribune  C.  Csecilios 
had  attempted  to  assist  the  town,  but  was  surprised  and 
suffered  much  loss.*  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  army 
in  Sicily  lay  in  Segesta.  It  was,  therefore,  very  fortunate 
that  Duilius  was  able,  after  his  victory  at  Myla,  to  take 

*  Livy,  epit.  17.     This  was  the  first,  triumphus  naralis. 

*  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  13.  Valerius  Maximus,  iii.  6,  4. 

*  The  fragments  of  this  inscription  which  are  still  extant  appciar  to  be  ptuti 
of  the  column  restored  by  Tiberius,  and  not  of  the  original  monument  Sf* 
Platner  and  Urlich's  Ro7n,  p.  234. 

*  See  above,  p.  44. 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  11.     Of  this  defeat  no  mention  is  made  by  Polybius,  i.  1^ 
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the  soldiers  from  the  ships  and  relieve  this  town.     With     CHAP. 

the  army  thus  set  fi^e,  he  was  able  to   conquer  some  ^. — ^ 

towns,  as  for  instance  Macella,  and  to  put  other  friendly    |^J^ 
cities  in  a  state  of  defence.  261-265 

Since   the  fall  of  Agrigentum,  the  command  of  the 
Carthaginian  troops  in  Sicily  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Operations 
Hamilcar — not  the   celebrated  Hamilcar  the   father  of  ^, 
Hannibal,^  but  a  man  not  unlike  his  namesake  in  enter- 
prising spirit  and  ability.     It  was  probably  owing  to  him 
tliat  during  these  years  the  Carthaginians  did  not  lose 
Sicily.     He  succeeded  in  so  far  counteracting  the  effect 
of  the  Boman  victories  at  Agrigentum  and  Mylse  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  to  which  side  the  fortune  of  war  was 
turning.     These  exploits  of  Hamilcar  cannot  be  given  in 
detail,  as  the  report  of  Philinus,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  war  from  the  Carthaginian  point  of  view,  has  been  lost,* 
tod  as  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  succeeded 
each  other  is  also  doubtfiil.'     Still,  the  grand  form  of 
Hamilcar  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief  that  we  recognise 
in  him  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that  period.     In 
the  outset  he  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  mutinous  mercenaries 
after  the  manner  which  we  have  already  seen  applied  by 
Dionysius  and  Hiero.     He  sent  them  to  attack  the  town 
of  Entella,  after  having  first  warned  the  Boman  garrison 
of  their  approach,  and  thus  attained  a  double  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  he  got  rid  of  the  inconvenient  mercenaries, 
tod,  as  despair  made  them  fight  bravely,  he  inflicted  con- 
siderable injury  on  the  Eomans.   This  faithless  proceeding, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  no  means  unheard  of  or 
exceptional,  shows  how  dangerous  for  both  sides  was  the 
relation  between  mercenaries  and  their  commanders.     On 
the  one  side,  instead  of  patriotism,  faithfulness,  and  devo- 
tion, we   find   among  the  soldiers   a  spirit  of  rapacity, 

*  Zonaras  (viii.  10)  erroneoasly  supposes  him  to  be  the  father  of  the  great 
Hannibal. 

'  We  derive  onr  information  chiefly  from  the  confused  fragments  of  Diodorns 
(xxiii.  fr.  9).  Polybius  passes  over  a  good  deal  in  silence,  either  for  the 
Bike  of  brevity,  or  from  partiality  for  the  Romans. 

'  Diodorns  {loe.  cit.)  seems  to  refer  everything  to  the  year  after  the  conquest 
of  Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
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Eryx  by 
Hamilcar. 


Victory  of 
llamilcar 
at  Thermae. 


hardly  restrained  by  military  discipline ;  on  the  other  we 
observe  cold  calculation  and  heartlessness,  which  saw  in  a 
soldier  no  kinsman,  citizen,  or  brother,  but  an  instrument 
of  war  purchasable  for  a  certain  sum,  and  worthy  of  no 
considerations  bu  j  those  which  called  for  the  preservation 
of  valuable  property. 

With  quite  as  much  harshness,  though  with  less  crueltj, 
Hamilcar  treated  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of 
Eryx.  This  town  of  the  Jlllymi,  at  first  friendly  to  the 
Punians  and  then  subject  to  them,  appears  to  have  been 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Bomans  because  it  was  not 
situated  immediately  on  the  coast.  Hamilcar  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  sent  the  inhabitants  away  to  the  ueigk- 
boiuing  promontory,  Brepana,  where  he  built  a  new 
fortified  town,  which,  with  the  neighbouring  town  ol 
Lilybseum,  formed  as  it  were  a  common  system  of  defence, 
and  subsequently  proved  its  strength  by  a  long-continned 
resistance  to  the  persevering  attacks  of  the  Bomans.  Oi 
the  venerable  town  of  Eryx  there  remained  only  the 
temple  of  Venus,  the  building  of  which  was  attributed  tc 
-Sneas,  the  son  of  the  goddess. 

After  Hamilcar  had  thus  covered  his  retreat,  heproceedec 
to  the  attack.  We  have  already  heard  of  the  siege  a 
Segesta.  The  victory  of  the  Bomans  at  Mylse  savec 
Segesta,  after  it  had  been  driven  to  the  utmost  distress 
But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermae,^  Hamilcar  succeede( 
in  inflicting  a  great  blow.  He  surprised  a  portion  of  th( 
Boman  army,  and  killed  4,000  men.*  The  consequence 
of  the  victory  at  MylsB  appear  to  have  been  confined  t< 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Segesta.  The  Bomans  did  no 
succeed  in  taking  the  little  fortress  of  Myttistratum  (nov 


*  Thermae  was  a  town  built  by  the  Carthaginians  near  the  site  of  the  andeo 
city  of  Himera,  which  they  had  destroyed  (Diodorus,  xiii.  69  flf.  79). 

'  According  to  Diodorus,  (xxiii.  fr.  9),  6,000  men.  Polybius  (i.  24,  §§  3,  i 
excuses  and  extenuates  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  He  says  that  the  alHc 
EsufTered  the  loss,  not  the  Roman  legions  ;  for  a  dispute  had  broken  out  betwee 
these  two  classes  of  troops  concerning  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  allies  ha 
taken  up  a  separate  position,  where  they  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  b 
the  Carthaginians. 
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called  Mistrella)  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.     In  spite     CHAP, 

of  the  greatest  possible  exertions,  they  had  to  retreat,  at  -- — ^^ 

the  end  of  a  seven  months'  siege,  with  heavy  losses.*  p^^ 
They  lost,  further,  a  number  of  Sicilian  towns,  the  greater  261-266 
part  of  which,  it  appears,  went  over  voluntarily  to  the 
Carthaginians.  Among  these  is  mentioned  the  important 
town  of  Camarina  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse,  and  even  Enna,  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  the 
town  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina  (Demeter  and 
Persephone)  the  protecting  goddesses  of  Sicily.  The  hill 
Camicus,  where  the  citadel  of  Agrigentum  stood,  fell  also 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  would 
indeed,  according  to  the  report  of  Zonaras,  have  again 
subdued  the  whole  of  Sicily  if  the  consul  of  259,  C.  Aquillius 
Florus,  had  not  wintered  in  the  island,  instead  of  returning 
to  Bome  with  his  legions,  according  to  the  usual  custom 
after  the  end  of  the  summer  campaign. 

In  the  following  year  fortune  began  once  more  to  smile  Renewed 
on  the  Eomans.    Both  consuls,  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  and  ^f ^^g***^ 
C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus,  went  to  Sicily.     They  succeeded  Roman«, 
in  retaking  the  most  important  of  the  places  which  had 
revolted,  especially  Camarina  *  and  Enna,  together  with 
Myttistratum,'  which  had  just  been  so  obstinately  defended. 

'  Polybius  (i.  24,  §  11)  mentions  only  the  final  conquest  of  Myttistratum 
two  years  later*  after  it  had,  as  ho  says,  stood  a  protracted  siege.  Diodorus 
alone  (zxiii.  fr.  9)  states  that  a  previous  siege  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans  from  the  place.  Polybius  betrays  here  as  elsewhere  a  partiality  for 
the  Bonsans,  which  is  no  doubt  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  authorities  whom  he 
consulted. 

*  At  the  siege  of  Camarina  the  Roman  army  ran  great  risk  of  being  annihi- 
lated or  captured.  It  was  saved  by  the  self-devotion  of  a  military  tribune  and 
400  men  (Livy,  epit.  17  ;  Zonaras,  viii.  12;  Gollius,  iii.  7).  Cato,  who,  in  his 
liistorical  work  Origines,  compares  the  exploit  of  this  tribune  to  that  of 
J^eonidas  at  Thermopyls,  laments  that  the  Roman  hero  earned  but  scanty 
ynlaet  while  the  deed  of  Leonidas  was  celebrated  all  over  Greece  by  historians, 
poets,  sculptors,  and  the  whole  nation.  The  brave  tribune  has  indeed  been 
hardly  treated,  for  we  do  not  even  know  his  name.     Whilst  Cato  calls  him  Q.  ^ 

Csedicius,  the  annalist  Claudius  Quadrigarius  calls  him  Laberius,  and  Livy     ,„    '  '    -^Ai^ri.  v( 
Marcus  Calpumins.     Camarina  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  until  at     ' 
length  Hiero  supplied  his  allies  with  engines  for  thn  siege  (Diodorus,  loc.  cit). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Polybius  says  nothing  of  all  this. 

»  Polybius,  L  24,  {{  9-12,  Littana  (Diodorus,  xxiii.  fr.  9.)— probably  identical 
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BOOK     At  the  conquest  of  this  town,  which  had  cost  them  so  much, 

r-i — '  the  resentment  among  the  Boman  soldiers  was  such  that, 

after  the  secret  retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  they 
fell  on  the  helpless  inhabitants,  and  murdered  them  without 
mercy,  until  the  consul  put  an  end  to  their  ferocity  by 
promising  them,  as  part  of  their  spoil,  all  the  men  whose 
lives  they  would  spare.     The   inhabitants  of  Camarina 
were  sold  as  slaves.     We  do  not  read  that  this  was  the 
fate  of  Enna  ;  but  this  town  could  not  expect  an  easier  lot, 
unless  it  redeemed  its  former  treason  by  now  betraying 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
From  these  scanty  details  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
indescribable  misery  which  this  bloody  war  brought  upon 
Sicily. 
Expedition       The  successes  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  in  the  year  259, 
Cors/^^  ^  were,  it  appears,  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  Romans   after  the  battle   of   Mylae   had   sent 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  259,  to 
Corsica,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  quite  out 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.     On  this  island  the  Carthaginians 
had,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  settlements  or  possessions.    Still 
they  must  have  had  in  the  town  of  Aleria  a  station  for  their 
fleet,  whence  they  could  constantly  alarm  and  threaten 
Italy.     Aleria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  thus 
the  whole  island  was  cleared  of  the  Carthaginians.     From 
thence  Scipio  sailed  to  Sardinia ;  but  here  nothing  was 
done.     Both  Carthaginians  and  Romans  avoided  an  en- 
counter, and  Scipio  returned  home.*     This  expedition  to 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  which  Polybius,  probably  on  account 
of  its  insignificance  and  its  failure,  does  not  even  mention, 
was  for  the  Cornelian  house  a  sufficient  occasion  to  celebrate 
Scipio  as  a  conqueror  and  hero.     They  were  justified  in 

with  Hippana,  mentioned  by  Polybius,  (i.  24,  §  10) — was  likewise  taken,  as 
also  the  hill  Camicus  near  Agrigentum,  and  the  town  of  Erbessus.  An  attempt 
of  the  consul  Atilius  to  seize  the  island  of  Lipara  failed.  How  little  the 
later  compilers  of  historical  compendiaries  are  to  be  trusted  may  be  seen  from 
the  statements  of  Aurelius  Victor  (39)  and  Florus  (ii.  2),  that  Brepana  and 
Lilybaeum  were  taken  by  the  Romans. 
'  Zonaras,  viii.  11. 
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saying  that  he  took  Alexia ;  and  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  fix)m  Corsica  followed,  he  might  be  regarded 
as  the  conqueror  of  Corsica,  though  in  truth  Corsica  was  p^^od. 
not  occupied  by  the  Eomans  till  after  the  peace  with  ,261-265 
Carthage.  Accordingly  these  exploits  are  noticed  on  the 
second  grave-stone  in  the  series  of  monuments  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  with  the  first  of  which  we  have 
already  become  acquainted.^  From  this  modesty,  which  con- 
fined itself  to  the  real  facts,  we  cannot  help  inferring  that 
the  inscription  was  composed  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Scipio,  when  the  memory  of  his  deeds  was  fresh,  and  a  great 
exaggeration  could  hardly  be  ventured  upon.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  and  if  the  inscription  had  had  a  later  origin, 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  in  this,  as  in  that 
of  the  father,  great  untruths  would  have  been  introduced. 
This  becomes  quite  evident  from  the  additions  which  we 
find  in  later  authors,  and  which  can  have  originated  only 
in  the  family  traditions  of  the  Scipios.  Valerius  Maximus, 
Orosius,  and  Silius  Italicus*  mention  a  second  campaign  of 
Scipio  in  Sardinia,  in  which  he  besieged  and  conquered 
Olbia,  defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
displayed  his  magnanimity  by  causing  his  body  to  be  in- 
terred with  all  honours.*  He  then  gained  possession  with- 
out difficulty  of  a  number  of  hostile  towns  by  a  peculiar 
stratagem,  and  finally,   as  the   Capitoline  fasti  testify, 

'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  459.    The  following  is  the  epitaph  (Orelli,  Inscript.  Latin, 
Seieci,  n.  552):— 

Hone  oino  ploirume  consentiont  K(omae) 
Duonoro  optumo  fnise  viro 
Lnciom  Scipione.    Filios  Barbati 
ConBol  censor  aidilis  hie  fuet  a(pud  yos) 
Hec  cepit  Corsica  Aleriamqiie  urbe 
Dedet  tempestatibus  aide  merito. 

Compare  EitschI,  BheinUches  Museum,  1 854. 

»  Valerius  Maximus,  v.  1,  2.     Orosius,  iv.  7-    Silius  Italicus,  vi.  671. 

*  Traits  of  generosity  and  a  chivalrous  disposition  seldom  met  wifh  among  the 
Romans  we  shall  frequently  find  in  the  history  of  the  Scipios.  Tliey  are  quite 
characteristic  of  this  particular  family,  and  their  insertion  into  the  history  of 
Home  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  writer  of  poetic  imagination.  Perhaps  we  can 
here  trace  the  hand  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was  a  client  of  the  Scipios. 
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celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.*  These  additions,  of 
which  neither  the  epitaph  of  Scipio,  nor  Zonaras,  nor 
Polybius  know  anything,  are  nothing  more  than  empty 
inventions.  Moreover,  we  see  from  Polybius  and  Zonaras, 
that,  in  the  year  before  Scipio's  consulate,  Hannibal,  not 
Hanno,  had  the  command  in  Sardinia.  When  the  former, 
in  the  year  following  (258),  had  been  blocked  up  in  a 
harbour  in  Sardinia  by  the  consul  Snlpicius,  and,  after 
losing  many  of  his  ships,  had  been  murdered  by  his  own 
mutinous  soldiers,  Hanno  received  the  command  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  and  could  not  therefore  hare 
been  conquered,  slain,  and  buried  by  Scipio  the  year 
before.* 

The  year  258  had  restored  the  superiority  of  the  Romans 
in  Sicily.  They  had  conquered  Camarina,  Enna,  Myttia- 
tratum,  and  many  other  towns,  and  driven  back  Hamilcar 
to  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  expeditions  which 
they  had  undertaken  against  Corsica  and  Sardinia  had 
also  been  on  the  whole  successful.  The  power  of  Carthage 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  was  weakened,  and  Italy  for  tiie 
present  secure  against  any  hostile  fleet.  To  these  suc- 
cesses was  added  in  the  following  year  a  glorious  battle 
by  sea  (257  B.C.)  at  Tyndaris,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.  It  was  no  decisive  victory,  for  both  parties 
claimed  an  advantage.  Still  it  inspired  the  Romans  with 
new  confidence  in  their  navy.  It  induced  them  to  enlarge 
their  fleet,  and  to  prosecute  the  naval  war  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  prompted  the  bold  idea  of  removing  the  seat  of  war  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  of  attacking  Africa  instead  of 
protecting  Italy  against  the  Carthaginian  invasions. 
Whether  their  hopes  went   further,  whether  they  had 


*  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  worthlessness  of  the  Capitolioe 
fasti  as  historical  documents.  Circumstantial  lies  engraved  on  marble  slabs  are 
very  imposing;  nevertheless  the  following  document  must  be  rejected  as  entirely 
fictitious : 

Cornelius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Scipio  Cos.      An.  cnxcrv. 
De  Poenis  et  Sardinia  Corsica  V.  id.  Mart. 

*  Polybius,  i.  24,  §  6.    Zonaras,  viii.  12.    Livy,  epit.  17. 
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ilready  conceived  the  scheme  which  Scipio  succeeded  in     CHAP. 

3arrying  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  war  with  Carthage,  . .J — p 

riz.  that  of  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  very  centre  of    ^^^ 
[Carthaginian  power,  and  so  bringing  the  struggle  to  a    26i-25d 
M>nclusion,  would  be  difficult  to  prove.     In  that  case  they 
pvould  have  estimated  the  strength  of  Carthage  much  too 
ow,  and  their  own  powers  too  high? 

Efforts  were  now  made  in  Bome  to  fit  out  an  armament.  Movemenu 
k,  fleet  of  330  ships  of  war  sailed  to  Sicily,  took  on  board  u^^^p 
i,n  army  of  about  40,000  men,  consisting  of  two  consular  Hegului* 
SLrmies,  and  sailed  along  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  west*  Manlius 
wards,  under  the  command  of  the  two  consuls,  M.  Atilius  ^^^• 
Elegulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  Between  the  promontory 
of  Ecnomus  and  the  town  of  Heraclea  the  Bomans  met  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  still  stronger  than  their  own,  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar  and  Hanno,  whose  object  was  to 
obstruct  their  way  to  Africa.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
accounts  of  Polybius,  there  was  here  an  army  of  140,000 
Bomans,  opposed  to  150,000  Carthaginians.  But  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  Carthaginian  ships  should  have 
had  an  army  on  board  equal  to  that  of  the  Bomans,  as  the 
latter  intended  a  descent  on  Africa,  and  had  their  whole 
land  force,  i.e.  four  double  legions,  with  them.  The 
Carthaginians  would  have  had  no  object  in  encumber- 
ing their  ships  to  that  extent,  especially  as  their  tactics 
did  not  consist  so  much  in  boarding  as  in  disabling 
their  enemies'  ships,  and  as  they  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  avoid  the  Boman  boarding-ladders.  We  have  no 
Carthaginian  authority  to  test  the  report  of  Boman 
witnesses  that  the  fleet  of  Hamilcar  consisted  of  350 
ships.  There  is,  then,  no  choice  left  but  to  follow  Polybius, 
who  has  described  the  battle  at  Ecnomus  with  such  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail  that  nothing  more  can  be 
desired.* 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  advanced  from  the  west  in  a  Battle  of 
single  long  extended  front,  which  stretched  from  the  coast  Ecnomus. 

»  Poljbiufl,  i.  26-28. 
VOL.  U.  F 
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.    angle,  by  one  detachment  being  placed  rather  in  advance. 
The  Roman  fleet,  consisting  of  four  divisions,  formed  with 
three  of  them  a  hollow  triangle,  the  point  of  which,  headed 
by   the    consuls    in    person,   was    directed    against    tie 
Carthaginian  line.     The  quinqueremes,  which  formed  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  had  the  ships  of  burden  in  tow,  while 
the  fourth  division  formed  the  rear  in  one  line  of  war- 
ships, which  canned  the  veteran  troops,  the  triarians  of 
the  legions.     If  this  wedge-like  form  of  the  Roman  fleet 
was  suited  to  breaking  through  the  Carthaginian  line,  the 
long  line  of  the  latter  was  on  the  other  hand  calculated  to 
surround  the  Romans.     Tliis  disposition  determined  the 
issue   of  the   battle.       The   consuls   broke   through  the 
line  of  Carthaginian  vessels  without  trouble.     By  their 
advance  the  two  lines  of  Roman  ships  which  formed  th« 
sides  of  the  triangle  were  separated  from  the  base.  Against 
this  remainder  were  now  directed  the  attacks  of  both  tie 
Carthaginian  wings.      The   great   naval  battle   resolved 
itself  into  three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  was  suflBcientlj 
important  to  rank  as  a  battle  by  itself.     The  Roman  ship* 
with  the  transports  were  hard  pressed  and  obliged  to  slip 
their  cables,  to  sacrifice  the  transports,  and  to  retreat.  The 
reserve,  with  the  triarians,  was  in  the  same  distress.    At 
length,  when  the  consuls,  giving  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
Carthaginian   centre,  came    to    the    assistance    of  thdr 
own   main  body,  the  victory  turned  to  the  side  of  the 
Romans.       The   boarding-ladders   seem    again    to  hare 
rendered  important  service.     Thirty   Carthaginian  ships 
were  destroyed,  sixty-four  were  taken.     The  loss  of  the 
Romans  was  at  the  outside  twenty-four  ships. 
Landing  of      After  such  a  decided  victory  the  way  to  Carthage  was 
Komans  on  Open  to  the  Romans.     But  to  our  astonishment  we  read 
Garthagi-     ^j^^^^  ^j^^y  returned  to  Messana  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ia 

man  tern-  -..t  »   '       j^i     *      ^  -i 

tciy.  supplies,  and  repairmg  their  damaged  vessels.^     From  this 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  12.  There  is  also  a  report  of  negotiations  of  peace,  by  whiA 
Hamilcar  wished  to  gain  time.  On  this  occasion  a  silly  story  is  related,  whid 
exhibits  the  barefaced  mendacity  and  childish  yanity  of  the  later  coUectoncf 
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we  may  conclude  that  the  losses  of  the  Romans  were  also     CHAP, 
considerable,  and  must  have  fallen  heavily  especially  on  >^    ,',^ 
the  transport  ships,  which  carried  the  provisions,  a  cir-     p^^^^ 
cumstance   of   which  our  narrator   makes   no  mention.    261-255 
After  a  short  time  the  fleet  again  set  sail,  and  without  any       ^'^' 
opposition  rea<;hed  the  African  coast  near  the  Hermsean 
promontory  (Cape  Bon)  east  of  Carthage.     The  Romans 
then  sailed  eastwards  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Clypea, 
which  they  took  and  fortified. 

From  this  point  they  made  expeditions  into  the  most  Ravages  of 
fertile  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  which  in  the  ^   -^^ 
fifty  years  since  the  devastating  invasion  of  Agathokles  Africa. 
had  recovered  themselves,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians  a  picture  of  unimagined  riches  and  luxurious  fer- 
tility.*     The  industry  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants  had 
converted  the  whole  of  those  districts  into  a   garden. 

anecdotes.  When  Hanno,  we  are  told,  appeared  as  negotiator  in  the  Roman 
eamp,  the  consuls  were  advised  to  seize  him,  in  retaliation  for  the  treacherous 
imprisonment  of  Scipio  off  the  island  of  Lipara  (pee  above,  p.  55).  Hanno  was 
in  imminent  danger,  but  saved  himself  by  the  remark  that  *  if  the  Romans 
acted  in  this  manner,  they  would  be  as  bad  as  the  Carthaginians.'  The  consuls 
thereupon  felt  too  proud  to  retain  as  a  prisoner  a  hostile  general  who  had  come 
on  a  message  of  peace,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.  It 
Beems  strange  that  any  Roman  writer  could  (like  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  6,  2) 
find  in  this  proceeding  an  occasion  for  glorifying  Roman  integrity  and  honour, 
even  if  it  were  true  that  Cornelius  Scipio  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Car- 
thaginians five  years  before.  But  it  is  too  bad  to  make  a  Carthaginian  general 
flatter  the  Roman  people  at  the  cost  of  his  own  and  his  country's  abasement. 
Of  such  indirect  self-laudation  of  the  Romans  we  have  frequent  instances. 
We  have  noticed  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (vol  i.  pp.  496,  524). 
Polybius  says  nothing  of  the  whole  incident. 

•  This  fertility  indirectly  contradicts  the  absurd  story  of  the  monstrous  serpent 
which  (as  appears  from  Livy,  epit.  18,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  8,  19)  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  later  narratives  of  the  war,  but  which  is  not  referred 
to  by  Polybius.  Near  the  river  Bagradas,  it  is  said,  the  Ruman  army  encoun- 
tered a  gigantic  serpent,  which  devoured  the  soldiers  th:it  approached  incau- 
tiously and  which  kept  the  whole  army  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  No  missile 
eould  pierce  ita  skin.  A  detachment  was  sent  against  it,  and  it  was  at  last 
crushed  by  huge  stones  which  were  discharged  by  ballistje.  Its  putrefying  body 
infected  the  air,  and  forced  the  Romans  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  We  have 
a  measure  of  the  credulity  and  the  credibility  of  Roman  historians  in  their 
references  to  alleged  evidence  in  the  assurance  that  the  skin  of  this  serpent, 
meaauring  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  was  brought  to  Rome  and 
exhibited  there  down  to  the  time  of  the  Numantine  war,  i.e.  133  b.c.  (Pliny, 
Nisi.  Nat.  yiiL  14). 
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BOOK     Agriculture  flourished  among  the  Carthaginians  in  tlie 
. ^L^   highest  degree ;  more  especially  they  understood  bow  to  rea- 
der that  rich  but  hot  and  dry  soil  productive,  by  conduct- 
ing over  it,  in  innumerable  canals,  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
the  most  needful  of  all  requisites.     The  country,  which  still 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  was  the  granary  of  the  Romaiu, 
was  under  the  Carthaginians  in  the  most  flourishing  state. 
It  was  covered  with  numberless  villages  and  open  towni^ 
and  with  the  magnificent  country  residences  of  the  Funk 
nobility.     Carthage,  as  mistress  of  the  sea,  feared  no  hos- 
tile invasions,  and  most  of  the  towns  were  unfortified.    Kol*' 
chain  of  fortresses,  like  those  of  the  Soman  colonies  on  tklr 
coast  or  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  o£Pered  places  i\ 
refuge  to  the  distressed  inhabitants,  or  contained  a  p(^[ 
lation  able  and  ready  to  fight,  like  the  Boman  colonii^l^ 
who  could  oppose  the  predatory  marches  of  the  enemjJ^- 
The  horror  and  distress  therefore  of  the  African  populatioir 
were  great  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  40,000  rapacious  foei 
overran  their  country,  exercising  the  fearful  rights  of  i* 
which  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  the  lifci 
possessions,  and  freedom  of  every  inhabitant.     The  CartB*-j 
ginians  had  in  the  course  of  the  war  disturbed  the  coasti 
Italy,  burnt  houses,  destroyed  harvests,  cut  down  froit-j 
trees,  carried  away  spoil  and  prisoners.     They  now  sufTe 
in  Africa  an  ample  retribution,  and  the  Roman  soldiffl 
indemnified  himself  thoroughly  for  the  dangers  he  hi 
undergone,  and  the  terrors  with  which  his  imaginatioi 
had  filled  the  unknown  bounds  of  the  African  contineii 
We  read  of  20,000  men  torn  from  their  homes  and  sold  tt 
slaves.     The  spoils  were  all  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Clypei»k^ 
Thither  some  time  afterwards  orders  were  sent  from  BoDftf 
that  one  of  the  two  consuls  with  his  army  and  with 
of  the  ships  and  spoils  should  return  to  Italy,  while  ^\ 
other  consul  with  two  legions  and  forty  ships  should  remiii] 
in  Africa  to  carry  on  the  war.     This  resolution  of 
Boman  senate  would  be  unintelligible  if  the  expedition 
Afi'ica  had  been  intended  to  answer  any  purpose  other 
that  of  a  vigorous  diversion.     It  could  not  have  been 
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©eed  in  Borne  that  two  legions,  which  were  not  sufficient     CHAP. 
Q  Sicily  to  keep  the  Carthaginians  in  check,  could  carry  ^ 


n  the  war  effectually  in  Africa  and  overthrow  the  power     |^^ 
it  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country.     If  Begulus     261-255 
Ittd  confined  himself  to  enterprises  on  a  small  scale,  the       "•^* 
necess  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  sacrifice.     But 
dated,  it  seems,  by  his  unexpected  good  fortune,  he  raised 
Ids  hopes  higher  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  terminating 
fte  war  by  a  signal  victory.* 

The  battle  at  Ecnomus  and  the  landing  of  the  hostile  Exorbitant 
•rmy  on  their  coast  had  entirely  disconcerted  the  Cartha-  Reguiw  as 
finians.     At  first  they  were  afraid  of  an  attack  on  their  t^onditions 
cipital,  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet  had  sailed  back  from 
Scfly  to  protect  it.     There  were  clearly  no  great  forces  in 
Ifrica,  as  a  hostile  invasion  was  not  apprehended.     Now 
he  Romans  had  effected  a  landing,  thanks  to  their  victory 
t  Ecnomus ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  not  in  a  position 

>  defend  the  open  country  against  them.  In  their 
Dxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  capital  they  at  first  concen- 
rated  their  troops  near  it ;  and  in  this  fact  we  find  an 
cplanation  of  the  great  successes  of  Begulus.  He  was 
Dabled  not  only  to  march  through  the  length  and  breadth 
rthe  country  without  danger,  but  to  maintain  his  ad  van- 
ige  when  the  Carthaginians  ventured  to  attack  him. 
le  is  said  to  have  won  a  decided  victory  because  the 
luthaginians,  out  of  fear,  would  not  venture  on  the  level 
round,  but  kept  on  the  heights,  where  their  elephants 
od  horse,  their  most  powerful  arms,  were  almost  useless. 
[ention  is  also  made  of  a  revolt  of  Numidian  allies  or 
nbjects,  which  caused  to  the  Carthaginians  a  greater  loss 
ban  that  of  signal  defeat.     They  were  therefore  disposed 

>  peace,  and  tried  to  negotiate  with  Regulus,  who  on  his 
ide  wished  to  end  the  war  before  he  was  superseded  in 
tie  command  by  a  successor.  But  the  conditions  which 
e  offered  were  such  as  could  be  accepted  only  after  a 
3mplete  overthrow.     He  insisted  that  they  should  resign 

»  PolybiuB,  i.  31,  §  4. 
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Sicily,  pay  a  contribution  of  war,  restore  the  prisoners  and 
deserters,  deliver  up  the  fleet  and  content  themselveft 
with  a  single  ship,  and,  finally,  make  their  foreign  policy 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  Rome. 

The  negotiations  were  therefore  broken  o£F,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  redoubled  energy. 

In  the  meantime  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Regulus 
had  expired.  He  remained,  however,  as  proconsul  in  Africa, 
and  his  army  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  by  Nomi- 
dians  and  other  AMcans.'  The  Carthaginians  also  increased 
their  forces.  Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  whom  they  now 
got  together  was  a  Spartan  oflScer  of  the  name  of  Xanthip- 
pus,  of  whose  antecedents  we  know  nothing,  but  who,  if  all 
that  is  related  of  his  exploits  in  the  African  war  be  true, 
must  have  been  a  man  of  great  military  ability.  It  is 
said  that  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
the  fact  that  their  generals  were  worsted  in  the  war  with 
Regulus  because  they  did  not  understand  how  to  select  a 
proper  ground  for  their  elephants  and  their  powerfiil 
cavalry.^  By  his  advice,  it  is  said,  the  Carthaginians  now 
left  the  hills  and  challenged  the  Romans  to  fight  on  the 
level   ground.     Regulus,   with    too   much  boldness,  had 

^  This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  battle,  so  fatal  to 
the  Homan  arras,  Hegulus  had  a  force  of  30,000  (according  to  Appian, 
viii.  3)  or  32,000  men  (according  to  Eutropius,  ii.  21,  and  Orosius,  ir.  9). 

*  It  seems  very  strange,  as  Mommsen  justly  remarks  {Bom.  Gesch.  i.  629, 
Anin. ;  Engli^4h  translaiion,  ii.  44),  that  the  Carthaginian  generals  should  have 
had  to  learn  this  from  a  stningor.  Is  it  possible  that  the  jeiUousy  of  the  Romu 
historians  grudged  the  Carthaginians  the  credit  of  having  gained  the  victoir 
by  their  own  ingenuity  and  strength  ?  Perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  Xiinthippnfl 
consisted  in  the  proper  use  of  the  elephants.  The  employment  of  these  animals 
in  war  originated  in  Asia,  and  had  passed  into  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  them  the  Carthaginians  had  learnt 
it,  either  in  their  war  with  Pyrrhus,  or  even  before,  from  Greek  mercenaries. 
But  they  appear  not  to  have  been  thorough  masters  of  this  now  engine  of  war. 
In  the  battle  of  Agrigentum  the  elephanta  had  been  of  no  use  and  had  even 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  (see  above,  p.  47).  But  at 
Tunes,  where  Kegulus  was  routed,  they  decided  the  victory.  If,  as  is  most 
likely,  Xanthippus  was  an  officer  fi-om  the  school  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
was  perhaps  due  to  him  that  the  elephants  were  this  time  handled  properly. 
This  conjecture  receives  an  indirect  confirmation  by  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Panormus  (see  below,  p.  77).  where  the  Carthaginian  array  was  defeated  chiefly 
owing  to  the  unskilfulness  of  Hasdrubal  in  the  use  uf  the  elephants. 
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advanced  from  Clypea,  the  basis  of  his  operations,  and  had 
penetrated  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  where  he 
bid  taken  possession  of  Tunes.     Here  he  could  not  pos-     Sbcond 
ably  maintain  himself.     He  was  obliged  to  accept  a  battle    261-255 
Ott  the  plain,  and  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  which,  owing  to       ^'^' 
the  great  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  ended 
in  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  Romans.     Only 
about  2,000  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Clypea;  500  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  these  Eegulus  himself.     The 
Soman  expedition  to  Africa,  so  boldly  undertaken  and  at 
first  80  gloriously  carried  out,  met  with  a  more  miserable 
&te  than  that  of  Agathokles,  and  seemed  indisputably  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Carthaginians  were  invincible 
ID  their  own  country.* 

It  was  necessary  now,  if  possible,  to  save  the  remainder  Victory  of 
rf  the  Boman  army,  and  to  bring  them  uninjured  back  to  Romans  at 
Italy.    A  still  larger  Roman  fleet  than  that  which  had  theHor- 
conqaered  at  Ecnomus  was  accordingly  sent  to  Africa,  and  montory. 
obtained  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the  Hermaean  promon- 
tory a  victory  which,  judging  by  the  number  of  Cartha- 
ginian vessels  taken,  must  have  been  more  brilliant  than 
the  last.*     K  the  Romans  had  intended  to  continue  the 

*  We  cannot  credit  the  reports  according  to  which  the  Carthaginians  treated 
Xtnthippos  with  ingratitude  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered  on  his  return  to 
lus  ovro  country,  in  order  to  expunge  the  humiliating  memory  of  their  great  ob- 
figitioDs  to  him  (Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  6,  1 ;  Zonaras,  viii.  13;  Appiau,  viii.  4). 
Puljbius  had  heard  of  these  or  similar  charges,  but  he  rejected  them,  and  related 
(i.  36,  {  2)  that  Xanthippus  left  Carthage  shortly  after  his  victory,  from  the  fear 
of  exposing  himself  to  jealousy  and  calumny. 

'According  to  Polybius  (i.  36,  §11)  not  less  than  114  Carthaginian  vessels 
••retaken  with  their  crews.  But  the  statements  concerning  tliis  victory  are 
Toy  cunflicting.  Instead  of  114  captured  vessels,  Diodorus  (xxiii,  fr.  14) 
fteatioQS  only  24,  not  to  speak  of  the  numbers  given  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius. 
Haliaas  (Gesch.  der  Bomer^  i.  308,  Anm.)  proposes  to  change  the  number  ^kot^i' 
Itnrivaapat  of  Polybius  into  tXKotri  koX  Ticrcropa^,  and  thus  to  make  the  statements 
of  Polybius  and  Diodorus  agree  with  one  another.  This  ingenious  conjecture  is 
kigUj  commendHble.  If  we  adopt  it,  we  shall  no  longer  see  anything  strange 
ia  the  narrative  of  Polybius,  who  tells  us  that  the  Romans  drove  back  the  Car- 
tba^Dians  with  ease  and  at  the  first  onset  (J^  k<p6Zov  Koi  ^(filws  rptr^dfifpoi),  an 
oprwBion  which  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  if  114  vessels  had  been 
^n.  Such  a  number  of  captured  vessels  would  make  the  victory  near  the 
Hemytan  promontory  a  more  brilliant  one  than  that  of  Ecnomus ;  and  it  would, 
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IV. 


.  they  would  have  been  able  now  to  carry  their  plan  into 
execution,  though  not  under  such  favourable  circnmstancefi 
as  before  the  defeat  of  Regulus.  The  fact,  however,  that 
they  did  not  do  this,  and  that  they  sent  no  new  army  to 
Africa,*  strengthens  the  inference  suggested  by  the  with- 
drawal of  half  of  the  invading  army  after  the  landing 
of  Eegulus,  viz.,  that  the  expedition  to  Africa  was  under- 
taken only  for  the  sake  of  plundering  and  injuring  the 
land,  and  for  dividing  the  Carthaginian  forces.  The  only 
use  made  of  the  victory  at  the  Hermsean  promontory  was  to 
take  into  their  ships  the  remnant  of  the  legions  of  Regains 
and  the  spoils  which  had  been  collected  in  Clypea. 
Destruc-  The  Eoman  fleet  sailed  back  to  Sicily  heavily  laden. 

Roman        ^^^  now,  after  so  much  well-merited  success,  a  misfortune 
fleet  oflf  the  overtook  them  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  fix)ni  whicb 

coast  of 

Sicily.  no  bravery  could  protect  them.  A  fearful  hurricane 
destroyed  the  greater  number  of  the  ships,  and  strewed 
the  entire  shore,  from  Camarina  to  the  promontory 
Pachynus,  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  Only  eighty  vessels 
escaped  destruction,  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  fleet  which, 
after  twice  conquering  the  Carthaginians,  seemed  able 
from  this  time  forward  to  exercise  undisputed  dominion 
over  the  sea. 

to  pay  the  least,  be  Burprising  that  Polybius  should  dispose  of  it  in  thrc«  Iidm. 
whilst  he  devotes  as  many  chapters  to  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  Zonaras  (riii. 
14),  in  his  description  of  the  battle  near  the  Hermsean  promoDtory,  diffifi 
widely  from  Polybius.  Dion  Cassius,  whom  2jonaras  abridged,  had  eyidentlr 
drawn  his  information  from  another  source,  possibly  from  Philinus.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  account  tlie  battle  was  long  doubtful,  and  was  at  last  decided  is 
favour  of  the  Romans  when  those  Roman  vessels  which  had  wintered  in  Clypea 
advanced  and  attacked  the  Carthaginians  in  the  rear.  This  is  another  instance 
which  shows  that  the  detail  of  descriptions  of  battles  deserves  as  yet  HuIa 
credit. 

'  Polybius  says  nothing  of  a  landing  of  Roman  troops  in  Clypea,  and  of  & 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  reported  by  Zonaras  (viii.  14),  in  which  (accord- 
ing to  Orosius,  iv.  9)  9,000  of  them  were  killed.  This  alleged  rictory  ma 
probably  gained  only  on  paper  by  some  patriotic  Roman  annalist,  as  a  set-off 
against  the  defeat  of  Regulus. 
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Third  Period,  264-250. 

THE   VICTORY   AT   PAN0RMU8. 

as  among  such  reverses  as  these  that  Borne  showed     CHAP, 
fatness.     In  three  months  a  new  fleet  of  220  ships   .  _  ™'    ^ 
the  remnant  of  the  disabled  fleet  in  Messana,  and      Th»m) 

Period, 

towards  the  western  part  of  the  island,  to  attack  the    264-260 
ses  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  little  expecting  such       ^'^' 
It,  were  fully  engaged  in  Africa  in  subduing  and  Capture  of 
ing  their  revolted  subjects.     Thus  it  happened  that  by  Cn. 
mans  made  a  signal  and  important  conquest.   Next  to  ^^i^  ^°* 
;um  and  Drepana,  Panormus  was  the  most  consider- 
a^rthaginian  stronghold  in  Sicily.  Its  situation  on  the 
coast,  in  connexion  with  the  Punic  stations  on  the 
?an  Islands,  made  it  easy  for  an  enemy  to  attack  and 
the  Italian  coast.     The  place,  which,  under  Punic 
ion,  had  reached  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  consisted 
rongly  foi*tified  old  town  and  a  suburb  or  new  town, 
had  its  own  walls  and  towers.  This  new  town  was  now 
3d  by  the  Romans  with  great  force  both  by  land  and 
d  after  a  vigorous  resistance  it  fell  into  their  hands, 
fenders  took  refuge  in  the  old  town,  which  was  more 
[y  fortified;  and  here,  affcer  a  long  blockade,  they 
)rced  by  hunger  to  surrender.     They  were  allowed 
themselves  off  each  for  two  minse.     By  this  means 
of  the  inhabitants  obtained  their  freedom.     The 
der,  18,000  in  number,  who  had  not  the  means  to 
2  sum  required,  were  sold  as  slaves.*     This  brilliant 
I  was  gained  by  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  six  years 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Lipara,  and  had  since 
lined  his  freedom  either  by  ransom  or  exchange, 
undisturbed  blockade   of  the  important   town  of  Failure  of 
aus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drepana  and  Lilybseum,  ^^®  «eeond 

■ansom  must  have  been  paid  either  by  the  Carthaginian  state,  or  by 
r  relatives  of  the  captives,  not  living   in  Panormus,  for  according  to 
)f  war  all  the  money  and  valuables  contained  in  Panormus  fell  iuto 
of  the  Romans. 
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IV  .                   . 

^  ficient  army  in  Sicily,  as  otherwise  they  would  certainly 


Roman  ex-  have  tried  to  deliver  Panormus.*  They  were  folly  engaged 
p^ition  to  in  Africa.  The  Romans  accordingly  ventured  in  the  same 
year  to  attack  Drepana,  and  though  their  enterprise 
failed,  they  attempted  in  the  following  year  to  take  even 
Lilybseum,  and  then  made  a  second  expedition  into  Africa, 
most  probably  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country.  This  under- 
taking, which,  like  the  former  invasion,  was  intended  to  be 
only  a  raid  on  a  large  scale,  utterly  failed,  producing 
not  even  the  glory  which  crowned  the  first  acts  of  Eegu- 
lus.  The  great  Roman  fleet,  with  two  consular  armies 
on  board,  sailed  towards  the  same  coast  on  which  Regu- 
lus  had  landed,  east  of  the  Hermsean  promontory,  where 
lay  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
The  Romans  succeeded  in  landing  in  dififerent  places,  and 
collecting  spoil ;  but  nowhere,  as  formerly  in  Clypea,  could 
they  obtain  a  firm  footing.  At  last  the  ships  were  cast  on  the 
sand  banks  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lesser  Syrtis  (Gulf  of 
Cabes),  and  could  only  be  got  afloat  again  with  the  greatest 
trouble,  on  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  after  everything  had 
been  thrown  overboard  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  The 
return  voyage  resembled  a  flight,  and  near  the  Palinurian 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Lucania  (west  of  Policastro) 
the  ships  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm,  in  which  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  were  lost.  The  repetition  of  such 
a  dreadful  misfortune  in  so  short  a  time,  the  loss  of  two 
magnificent  fleets  within  three  years,  quite  disgusted  the 
Romans  with  the  sea.  They  resolved  to  relinquish  for  the 
future  all  naval  expeditions,  and,  devoting  all  their  energies 
to  their  land  army,  to  keep  equipped  only  as  many  ships  as 
might  be  needed  to  supply  the  army  in  Sicily  with  pro- 

'  It  IB  Stated  that  in  this  year  the  Cnrthaginians  retook  Agrigentum,  and 
that  they  would  have  reconquered  the  whole  of  Sicily  if  they  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  both  consuls  (Zonaras,  viii.  14).  The  latter  asser- 
tion is  an  unmeaning  phrase,  and  as  to  Agrigentum,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
after  its  repeated  captures  that  town  can  have  been  a  place  of  much  impor- 
tance or  military  strength. 
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visions,  and  to  afford  all  necessary  protection  to  the  coast     CHAP. 
of  Italy.      We  may  fairly  feel  surprised  at  finding  in  the  >« — . — ^ 
Capitoline  fasti  the  record  of  a  victory  of  the  consul  C.     ^'^^ 
Sempronius  Blsssus  over  the  Punians.*     K  such  a  triumph    264-250 
really  was  celebrated  after  such  an  utter  failure,  it  would 
follow  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  honour  was 
easily  obtained. 

The  two  years  of  the  war  which  now  followed  were  years  Exhaus- 
of  exhaustion  and  comparative  rest  on  both  sides.  The  gjj^° 
•war,  which  had  now  lasted  twelve  years,  had  caused 
innumerable  losses,  and  still  the  end  was  far  off.  The 
Komans  had,  it  is  true,  according  to  our  reports,  been 
conquerors  in  almost  every  engagement,  not  only  by  land, 
but,  what  was  prized  far  higher  and  gave  them  far  greater 
satisfaction,  by  sea  also.  The  defeat  of  Regulus  was  the 
only  reverse  of  any  importance  which  their  army  by  land 
had  experienced.  In  consequence  of  that  reverse  they  had 
to  leave  Africa ;  but  in  Sicily  they  had  gradually  advanced 
further  westward.  The  towns  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  been  only  doubtful  possessions,  inclining  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  were  all  either  in  the 
iron  grip  of  the  Romans,  or  were  destroyed  and  had  lost 
all  importance  as  military  stations.  In  the  west  the 
limits  of  the  territory  where  the  Carthaginians  were  still 
able  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  were  more  and  more 
contracted.  From  Agrigentum  and  Panormus  they  had 
fallen  back  upon  Lilybeeum  and  Drepana,  and  even  towards 
these  the  Romans  had  already  stretched  out  their  hands. 
Still  more,  Rome  had  contended  for  the  mastery  over  the 
sea  with  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world,  and 
had  been  victorious  in  each  of  the  three  great  naval 
engagements.  But  they  were  not  at  home  on  that 
element,  and  in  the  two  tremendous  storms  of  the  years 
255    and   233   they  lost,  with  the  fruits  of  their  heroic 

'  That  the  Capitoline  fasti  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  we  have  already  seen 
(i.  280  ti  seq. ;  628,  note  2).  In  the  present  instiince  the  alleged  triumph  of  C 
Sempronius  Ti.  f  Ti.  n.  Blesus  Cos  de  Poenis  is  no  doubt  a  forgery,  imported 
into  the  public  annals  through  the  meudacity  of  the  Sempronian  family. 
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BOOK  perseverance,  even  their  confidence  and  their  courage. 
^- — ^ — '  The  greatest  burden  of  the  war  fell  on  the  unfortunate 
island  of  Sicily,  but  Italy  suffered  also  by  her  sacrifices  of 
men  and  materials  of  war,  by  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  the  interruption  of  her  trade.  It  may 
therefore  easily  be  explained  how  both  belligerents  were 
satisfied  to  pause  awhile  from  any  greater  enterprise,  and 
thus  gain  time  to  recover  their  strength. 

L?^by^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  entirely.  In  the  year  252  the 
tho  Ro-  Romans  succeeded  in  taking  Lipara,  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet 
°^*°''  which  their  faithful  ally  Hiero,  of  Syracuse,  sent  to  their 

assistance,*  and  Thermae  (or  Himera),  the  only  place  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sicily  which  was  left  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians after  the  loss  of  Panormus.  That  the  Carthaginians 
should  quietly  allow  this,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
ward  off  the  attack,  is  very  surprising.  In  the  annals  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  history  of  the  war  is  unfortu- 
nately written  so  decidedly  from  a  Eoman  point  of  view  that 
we  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  of  what  they  were  doing  when  not  engaged 
against  the  Romans.  We  may  suppose  they  had  still 
enough  to  do  in  quelling  the  insurrection  of  their  subjects, 
and  so  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Romans  in  Sicily  to 
act  unopposed. 
Sr^.  ""^  ^^  length,  in  the  year  251,  they  sent  a  fleet  of  200  ships 
mans  at  under  Kasdrubal,  and  a  strong  army  of  30,000  men  into 
Sicily,  with  a  detachment  of  140  elephants.*  These 
animals,  known  to  the  Romans  since  the  time  of  Pyrrhus, 
had  again  become  objects  of  fresh  terror  after  the  defeat  of 
Regulus,  of  which  they  had  been  the  principal  cause,  and 
the  greatest  timidity  reigned  in  the  army  of  the  proconsul' 
Cajcilius  Metellus  shut  himself  up  in  Panormus  with  only 
a  consular  army,  and  evaded  the  engagement.  In  the 
meantime  Hasdrubal  laid  waste  the  open  country  and 
drew  near  to  the  town,  where,  between  the  walls  and  the 


^  Zonaras,  viii.  14.     Diodorus,  xxiii.  fr.  14.    Trontin.  Strateg,  It.  12. 
'  Opofiius,  ir.  9.  ■  Polybius,  i.  39,  §  11. 


Panormus. 
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river  Orethus,*  he  had  no  room  either  for  drawing  up  his     CHAP. 

Ill 
forces — especially  the  elephants  and  the  horse — or  for  re-  ^_    /  _^ 

treating  in  case  of  a  reverse.  Confident  of  success,  and  in-  ^^^^ 
tent  only  on  drawing  the  enemy  out  of  the  town  and  getting  264-260 
them  to  accept  a  battle,  he  failed  to  take  the  common  pre- 
caution of  covering  himself  with  mounds  and  trenches.*  On 
the  other  side,  Metellus,  who  could  at  any  time  retreat, 
formed  his  column  inside  the  gates,  and  sent  a  number  of 
light-armed  troops  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  draw 
them  nearer  to  the  town.  When  the  elephants  had  driven 
back  the  Boman  skirmishers  as  far  as  the  town  trench,  and 
were  now  exposed  to  their  missiles  and  unable  to  do  any- 
thing further,  they  fell  into  great  disorder,  became  un- 
manageable, turned  round  on  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
and  caused  the  utmost  confusion.  Metellus  availed  himself 
of  this  moment  to  burst  forth  out  of  the  town,  and  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank.  The  mercenaries,  unable  to  keep 
their  ground,  rushed  in  wild  flight  towards  the  sea,  where 
they  hoped  to  be  taken  in  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels, 
but  the  greater  part  perished  miserably.  Metellus  gained 
a  briUiant  and  decided  victory.  The  charm  was  broken, 
the  Bomans  were  themselves  again,'  Panormus  was  saved, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  compelled  henceforth  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  an  aggressive  war,  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  defence  of  the  few  fortresses  which  they  still 
possessed  in  Sicily.  Having  lost  Thermse  in  262,*  and 
still  earlier  Solus  or  Soluntum,  Kephalsedion  and  Tyndaris, 
they  now  abandoned  Selinus,  transplanting  the  inhabitants 
to  Lilybseum.  The  incompetent  Hasdrubal  on  his  return 
paid  for  his  defeat  the  penalty  of  crucifixion.  The  cap- 
tured elephants,  the  number  of  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  was  about  120,*  were  led  in  triumph  to  Bome  and 

*  This  small  river  flowed  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  town  on  the  south 
side.     See  Schubring,  Topographic  von  Panormus.     Liibeck,  1870,  p.  24. 

•  Diodorus,  xxiii.  fr.  14.  ■  Polybius,  i.  40,  §  16. 

*  Polybius,  i.  39,  §  13 ;  Biodoms,  xxiii.  fr.  14  ;  Zonaras,  viii.  14. 

•  Livy,  epit,  19;  Zonaras,  riii.  14.  The  number  Taries,  however,  and  is 
given  by  different  writers  as  60,  100,  104,  120,  and  142.  According  to 
Polybius  (i.  40,  §  15),  only  ten  were  taken  during  the  battle ;  the  rest  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  the  battle  was  over.  Their  number  is  not 
stated  by  Polybius, 
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tliere  hunted  to  death  in  the  circus.  Never  had  a  Roman 
general  merited  or  celebrated  a  more  splendid  triumpli 
than  Metellus/  who,  with  two  legions,  had  defeated  and 
annihilated  an  army  of  double  the  strength  of  his  owil' 
The  elephants  on  the  coins  of  the  Csecilian  family  pre- 
served, until  late  times,  the  memory  of  this  glorious  victoir. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  marks  the  turning-point  in  the 
war,  which  had  now  lasted  thirteen  years.  The  courage 
of  the  Carthaginians  seemed  at  length  to  be  quite  broken. 
They  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  or  to 
propose  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  embassj 
dispatched  to  Rome  for  this  purpose  has  become  famous 
in  history,  especially  because,  as  it  is  related,  the  cap- 
tive Regulus  was  sent  with  it  in  order  to  support  the 
proposals  of  the  Carthaginians  with  his  influence.  The 
conduct  of  Regulus  became  the  subject  of  poetical  eflFii- 
sions,  the  echo  of  which  we  find  in  Horace  •  and  Silius 
Italicus.*  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  tradition  of 
the  violent  death  of  Regulus,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  historians  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in 
silence. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  unhappy  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tunes,  which  consigned  Regulus  and  500 


>  Polybius,  i.  40,  §  10. 

■  MetoUua  was  alive  many  years  after  this  victory ;  he  was  made  once  more 
consul,  then  master  of  the  horse  and  dictator,  and  lastly  pontifex  ma^imns. 
As  such  he  saved,  from  the  burning  temple  of  Vesta,  the  sacred  Palladium, 
the  statue  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  Rome,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  with  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight,  and  for  this  exploit  he  obtained  leave  to  use  a  chariot 
when  he  wished  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  senate.  Pliny  {Hist.  Aot. 
vii.  45)  mentions  the  laudatory  speech  which  the  son  of  Metellus  delivered  at 
the  funeral  of  his  father  and  committed  to  writing,  and  in  which  he  said  *thafc 
he  had  accomplished  the  ten  best  and  greatest  things  which  wise  men  spend 
their  lives  to  obtain :  that  he  had  wished  to  be  a  first-rate  warrior,  a  good 
orator,  a  brave  general ;  that  he  wished  to  conduct  the  highest  state  ntifairs,  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  honour,  to  possess  great  wisdom,  to  be  esteemed  the  first 
among  the  senators,  to  acquire  great  wealth  honestly,  to  leave  behind 
many  children,  and  to  be  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  community.' 
From  this  specimen  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  fbe 
family  documonts  which  were  the  chief  source  from  which  the  earliest  Kom&a 
annalists  composed  their  so-called  history  of  Rome. 

*  Horace,  Od.,  iii.  6.  *  Silius  Italicus,  Punic,  vi.  346-385. 
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of  his  fellow-soldiers  to  captivity.     Now  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians decided,  after  their  defeat  at  Panormus,  to  make  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  if  possible,  to  conclude  peace 
with  Rome,  they  sent  Regulus  with  the  embassy,  for  they 
considered  him  a  fit  person  to  advocate  their  proposals. 
But  in  this  expectation  they  were  signally  disappointed. 
Regulus   gave   his    advice  not  only  against    the  peace, 
but  also  against  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  because  he 
thought  it  would  result  only  in  the  advantage  of  Carthage. 
He  resisted  all  the  entreaties  of  his  own  family  and  friends, 
who  wished  him  to  stay  in  Rome ;  and  when  they  urged 
him,  and  the  senate  seemed  disposed   to  make  the  ex- 
change, he  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
service  to  his  country,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  doomed 
to  an  early  death,  the  Carthaginians  having  given  him  a 
slow  poison.     He  refused  even  to  go  into  the  town  to  see 
his  wife  and  children,  and,  true  to  his  oath,  returned  to 
Carthage,  although  he   knew  that   a   cruel   punishment 
awaited   him.      The   Carthaginians,  exasperated   at  this 
disappointment  of  their  hopes,  invented  the  most  horrible 
tortures  to  kill  him  by  slow  degrees.  They  shut  him  up  with 
an  elephant,  to  keep  him  in  constant  fear ;  thoy  prevented 
his  sleeping,  caused  him  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  cut 
off  his  eyelids  and  exposed  him  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  against  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  close  his  eyes. 
At  last  they  shut  him  up  in  a  box  stuck  all  over  with  nails, 
and  thus  killed  him  outright.     When  this  became  known 
in  Rome,  the  senate  delivered  up  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners,  Bostar  and  Hamilcar,  to  the  widow  and  the  sons 
of  Regulus.     These  unhappy  creatures  were  then  shut  up 
in  a  narrow  cage  which  pressed  their  limbs  together,  and 
tbey   were  kept  for  many   days   without  food.      When 
Bostar  died  of  hunger,  the  cruel  Roman  matron  left  the 
putrefying  corpse  in  the  narrow  cage  by  the  side  of  his 
surviving  companion,  whose  life  she  prolonged  by  spare 
and  meagre  diet  in  order  to  lengthen  out  his  sufferings. 
At  last  this  horrible  treatment  became  known,*  and  the 
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>  This  treatment  was  the   more  atrocious  as  the  captive  Hamilcar  had 
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BOOK     heartless  torturers,  escaping  with  difficulty  the  severest 
-_   .  •    -  punishment,  were  compelled  to  bury  the  body  of  Bostar, 

and  to  treat  Hamilcar  with  humanity. 
The  silence       This  is  the  story  as  it  is  found  related  by  a  host  of 
biiw  Greek  and  Boman  authors.^     Among  these,  however,  the 

most  important  is  wanting.  Polybius  mentions  neither 
the  embassy  of  the  Carthaginians,  nor  the  tortures  of 
Begulus,  nor  those  of  Bostar  and  Hamilcar;  and  he 
observes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  significant  silence  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  the  Car- 
thaginians towards  Xanthippus.^  Moreover,  Zonaras,  who 
copied  Dion  Cassius,  refers  to  the  martyrdom  of  Begulns 
as  a  rumour.'  Besides,  there  are  contradictions  in  the 
various  reports.  According  to  Seneca  and  Moms  fhe^ 
unhappy  Begulus  was  crucified ;  ^  according  to  Zonartt, 
Begulus  only  pretended  he  had  taken  poison,  whilst  other 
authorities  say  that  the  Carthaginians  reaUy  gave  it  him. 
Apart  from  these  contradictions  the  facts  reported  are  in 
themselves  suspicious.  That  the  Romans  should  not  ha^e 
agreed  willingly  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  is  hardlj 
credible;  they  did  it  two  years  later,*  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Cn.  Scipio  was  thus  released  from  his  cap- 
tivity.® And  can  we  imagine  that  the  Carthaginians 
tortured  Begulus  in  so  useless  and  foolish  a  manner,  at  i 
the  same  time  challenging  the  Romans  to  retaliation? 
Were  they  really  such  monsters  as  the  Boman  historians 
liked  to  picture  them  ? 
Probable  Such  questions  and  considerations  have  for  a  long  time 
Si?8tory.  ^^^  called  forth  by  the  traditional  story  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian embassy  and  the  death  of  Begulus.     The  account  ci 

befriended  Regains  in   Carthage,  as  appears  to  be  intimated  bj  Diodonii 
(xxiv.  fr.  90,  Tauchn.) 

>  Cicero,    Livy,  Valerius    Maximus,    Gellins,    Seneca,  Floras,  Entropion 
Anrelius  Victor,  Dion  Cassius,  Appian,  Diodorus,  Zonaras. 

*  See  above,  p.  71,  note  1.  ■  Zonaras,  viii.  16. 

*  Hence  poison,  hunger,  deprivation  of  sleep,  and  other  tortures  were  not 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Regius ;  he  must  also  undeigo  tb^ 
ignominious  punishment  of  slaves. 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  16.  *  See  above,  p.  73. 
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nartyrdom  of  Begalus  has  been  almost  universally     CHAP. 

*ded  as  a  malicious  invention,  and  the  suspicion  has  > ,-L^ 

a  that  it  originated  within  the  family  of  Eegulus     p^^ 

1'     This  view  is  recommended  by  its  internal  credi-    264-260 

'.    The  noble  Carthaginian  prisoners  were  given  up 

irbly  to  the  family  of  the  Atilii,  as  a  security  for  the 

inge  of  Begulus.     But  Eegulus  died  in  imprisonment 

e  the  exchange  could  be  made.     Thinking  that  cruel 

ment  had  hastened  his  death,  the  widow  of  Eegulus 

her  revenge  in  the  horrible  tortures  of  the  two  Car- 

nians,  and,  to  justify  this,  the  story  of  the  martyrdom 

3gulus  was  invented.     Bat  the  government  and  the 

Ml  people  as  such  took  no  part  in  the  tortures  of 

lent  captives  ;  on  the  contrary  they  put  an  end  to  the 

te  revenge  as  soon  as  the  fact  became  known.     The 

e  was  not  capable  of  defiling  the  Eoman  name  by 

i.rd-of  cruelties  towards  prisoners,  and  of  thus  giving 

'arthaginians  an  excuse  for  retaliation.*     Only  to  the 

geful  passion  of  a  woman,  not  to  the  whole  Eoman 

e,  may  be  attributed  such  utter  contempt  of  all  human 

livine  law  as  is  represented  in  the  cruelties  practised 

•ds  the  Carthaginian  prisoners.     If  we  take  this  view 

e  story  we  shall  find    it  improbable  that   Eegulus 

a  part  in  the  embassy  of  the  Carthaginians,^  what- 

we  may  think  of  the  authenticity  of  the  embassy 


Fourth  Period,  260-249  B.C. 

LILYBiEUM   AND    DBEPANA. 

e  brilliant  victory  at   Panormus  had    inspired  the  Effects  of 
ms  with  new  hopes,  and  had  perhaps  raised  their  of  Panor^^ 
tnds.     They  determined  to  complete  the  conquest  of  ^^^ 
jr,*  and  to  attack  the  last  and  greatest  strongholds  of 

bis  was  surmised  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  by  Palmer  {Exercit. 
'ftor.  Grac.  p.  161).  See  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Gesch,  iii.  706;  English 
ation,  iii.  699.  *  Diodorus,  xxiv.  p.  91  (Tauchn.) 

*olybiu8*  silence  seems  to  be  almost  conclusive. 
?olybiu8, 1  41,  §  2. 

OL.U.  O 
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tHe  Carthaginians  in  tHat  island,  namely  Lilybseom 
Drepana. 

Lilybosnm  (the  modem  Marsala),  situated  on  a 
strip  of  land,  terminated  by  the  promontory  of  the 
name,  y^as  founded  after  the  destruction  of  the  i 
town  of  Motye,  and  had  been  since  that  event  the 
fortress  of  the  Carthaginians.*  Besieged  by  Dionysi 
the  year  368  B.C.,  and  by  Pyrrhus  in  276  B.C.,  it 
proved  its  strength,  and  had  remained  unconquered.  N 
and  art  had  joined  hands  in  making  this  fortrea 
vincible,  if  defended  with  Punic  fanaticism.*  Two 
of  the  town  were  washed  by  the  sea,  and  were  prote 
not  only  by  strong  walls,  but  more  especially  by  sha 
and  sunken  rocks,  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  bi 
most  skilful  pilots  or  the  most  daring  sailors  to  reacl 
harbour.  On  the  land  side  the  town  was  covered  by  si 
walls  and  towers,  and  a  moat  one  hundred  and  twent^ 
deep  and  eighty  feet  broad.  The  harbour  was  oi 
north  side,  and  was  inclosed  with  the  town  in  one  li 
fortifications.'  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  cit 
and  10,000  infantry,  mostly  mercenaries,  not  to  be  i 
on,  and  a  strong  division  of  horse.*  It  was  in 
sible  to  take  such  a  maritime  fortress  without  th( 
operation  of  a  fleet.  The  Eomans  were  obliged  to  i 
up  their  minds  to  build   a  new  fleet,  in  spite   of 


*  See  above,  p.  26,  note  1. 

*  See  Schubring  on  •  Motye-Lilybaiim  *  in  the  PhUo^ogus  of  1866.  T 
of  the  ancient  Lilybaeum  is  partially  covered  by  the  modern  Marsala. 

'  This  port  is  now  silted  up  and  useless,  and  where  the  Carthaginian  | 
rode  there  are  now  saltworks.  But  during  the  wliole  of  autiquity  the  j 
Lilybffium  was  highly  esteemed.  It  was  here  that  in  the  first  year 
Hanni Italian  war,  the  coQbul  Sempronius  collected  a  fleet  for  his  in 
expedition  to  Africa ;  from  this  port  Scipio  sailed,  and  in  later  times  it 
station  for  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  The  Arabs  called  it  Murs  All 
haven  of  God,  whence  the  modern  name  of  Martala.  The  total  destruc 
the  port  was  probably  effected  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  who  wishtni  to  n 
useless  for  the  Barbaresk  pirates.  The  modern  port  of  Marsala  is  < 
south  side  of  the  town,  and  formed  by  an  artificial  mole. 

*  According  to  Diodorus  (xxiv.  fr.  1)  the  cavalry  amounted  to  7,00 
the  infantry,  including  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  60,004 
Both  statements  seem  vastly  exaggeratsd. 
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)lution  three  years  before.*  The  two  consuls  of  the  year 
•,  C.  Atilius  Begulus  and  L.  Maulius  Vulso,  of  -whom 
was  a  kinsman,  the  other  the  colleague,  of  M.  Eegulus     p^^^ 
the  year  256,  sailed  towards  Sicily  with  two  hundred    260-249 
pe,  and  anchored  before  the  harbour  of  Lilybeeum,  partly       ^'^* 
tut  off  the  town  from  supplies,  and  partly  also  to  prevent 

Carthaginian  fleet  from  interrupting  the  landing  of 
essaries  for  the  large  besieging  army.^ 

?he  Boman  land  army  consisted  of  four  legions,  which,  Number  of 
h  the  Italian  aUies,  made  together  about  40,000  men.  In  [J^  ^^^f' 
Lition  to  these,  there  were  the  Sicilian  allies,  and  the 
W8  of  the  fleet,  so  that  the  report  of  Diodorus  does  not 
m  improbable,  that  the  besieging  army  amounted 
>gether  to  about  110,000  men.  To  supply  such  an 
uense  number  of  men  with  provisions,  at  the  furthest 
ner  of  Sicily,  and  to  bring  together  all  the  implements 
I  materials  for  the  siege,  was  no  small  labour ;  and  as 

task  extended  over  many  months,  this  undertaking 
Kie  was  calculated  to  strain  the  resources  of  the  republic 
the  very  utmost. 

The  siege  of  Lilybseum  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the  Duration 
nlons  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  hardly  less  fabulous  one  gjegef 
Veii,  with  this  difference  only,  that  Lilybeeum  resisted 
icessfully  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  delivered  up 
the  Romans  only  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  peace. 
5  have  no  detailed  account  of  this  protracted  struggle, 
:;  it  is  on  the  whole  pretty  clearly  narrated  in  the 
fiterly  sketch  of  Polybius,  which  possesses  a  greater 
erest  for  us  than  any  part  of  the  military  history  of 

Polybius,  i.  39. 

It  is  not  probable,  nor  attested  by  any  ancient  writer,  that,  as  Mommsen 
poses  {Rotn.  Gesck.  i.  533 ;  English  translation,  ii.  49)  the  Roman  fleet 
ed  right  into  the  harbour  of  Lilybseum.  On  this  supposition  it  would  be 
itelligible  why  the  Romans  three  times  endeavoured  to  block  up  the 
*nce  to  the  harl)Our.  Probably  the  anchoring-grouud  in  the  harbour  was 
lear  to  the  walls  that  ships  stationed  there  were  exposed  to  be  attacked  or 
D  ftred  from  the  walls.  Again  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the 
man  ships  occupied  the  harbour  of  Dropana,  they  did  nut  venture  into  that 
Lilybieum  (Polybius,  i.  59,  §  9),  but  remained  in  the  neighbouring  bays 
LmadstMds. 

o  2 
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Rome  of  the  preceding  periods.  We  see  here  exemplified  I  il 
not  only  the  art  of  siege,  in  ita  most  important  featoie^  mtr 
as  practised  by  the  ancients,  but  we  discern  in  it  cleaiJf  mf^^ 
the  character  of  the  two  belligerent  nations,  the  bearingrflif  i^ 
their  strong  and  their  weak  points  on  the  prosecntiooflfliui 
the  war ;  and  we  shall  feel  ourselves  rewarded  therefore  bf  lir^ 
bestowing  a  little  more  attention  on  this  memorable  ooi-  |«fr 
test  than  we  have  given  to  any  previous  events  in  tl» 
military  history  of  Rome.  Iitu 

In  the  art  of  besieging  towns  the  Romans  wereWlcjrt, 
little  advanced  before  their  acquaintance  with  the  Greehilfeii. 
and  even  among  the  Greeks  it  was  long  before  thett^icor 
reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection  that  it  ^llbLi: 
capable  of  attaining  in  antiquity.  Trenches  and  w«l|ie»n 
were  the  material  diflficulties  with  which  besiegers  had ii  I i-re  . 
contend.  Before  the  walls  could  be  attacked,  the  trencta|::r«i 
must  be  filled  up,  and  this  was  done  with  fascines  iBlIt*-.:. 
earth.  As  soon  as  the  trenches  were  so  far  filled  up  tfi^s.* 
to  allow  a  passage,  wooden  besieging  towers  and  niii>y:  .*- 
were  pushed  forward.  These  towers  consisted  of  setenllfei^'j 
stories,  and  were  higher  than  the  walls  of  the  town.  Oi|u->^ 
the  different  stories  soldiers  were  placed,  armed  ffiftltis* 
missiles,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  walls,  or  of  re«k*l\cr 
ing  them  by  means  of  drawbridges.  The  rams  were  kwi^if 
beams,  with  iron  heads,  suspended  under  a  covering  itxi 
and  were  swung  backwards  and  forwards  by  soldien 
to  make  breaches  in  the  walls.  These  two  operatiooi 
were  the  most  important.  They  were  supported  by  ^ 
artillery  of  the  ancients — the  large  wooden  catapults  and 
ballistse,  a  kind  of  gigantic  crossbows,  which  shot  off 
heavy  darts,  balls,  or  stones  against  the  besieged.  Where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  mines  were  dug 
under  the  enemy's  fortifications,  and  supported  by  beams. 
If  these  beams  were  burnt,  the  walls  above  immediatelj 
gave  way.  Against  such  mines  the  besieged  dug  counter- 
mines, partly  to  keep  off  the  advance  of  the  underground 
attack,  and  partly  to  undermine  the  dam  and  to  over- 
throw the  besieging  towers  that  were  standing  on  it. 
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All  these  different  kinds  of  attack  and  defence  were     CHAP. 

lesorted  to  at  Liljbseum.     The   Bomans  employed  the  —   , ' ^ 

erewB  of  their  ships  for  the  works  of  the  siege,'  and  by  p^™ 
flie  aid  of  so  many  hands  they  soon  succeeded  in  filling  200-249 
Jsp  part  of  the  town  trench,  while  by  their  wooden  towers,  ^°* 
lattering-rams,  protecting  roofs,  and  projectiles,  they  ^^^'^f 
approached  the  wall,  destroying  seven  towers  at  the  point  the  siege 
where  it  joined  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  thereby  opening  ^aumr 
a  wide  breach.  Through  this  breach  the  Bomans  made 
•n  attack,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  place. 
Bat  here  they  found  that  the  Carthaginians  had  built  up 
ifiother  wall  behind  the  one  which  had  been  destroyed. 
This  (sLCt,  and  the  violent  resistance  opposed  to  them  in 
the  streets,  compelled  them  to  retreat.  Similar  attempts 
were  often  made.  Day  after  day  there  were  bloody 
combats,  in  which  more  lives  were  lost  than  in  open 
batUe.'  In  one  of  these,  it  is  said,  the  Romans  lost  10,000 
■en.'  The  losses  on  the  Carthaginian  side  were  probably 
Bot  less.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ability  of  the 
lieeieged  to  resist  had  diminished  considerably.  En- 
Uinsiasm  and  patriotism  alone  can  inspire  courage  in  a 
reduced  and  exhausted  garrison.  But  enthusiasm  and 
pttriotism  were  just  the  qualities  least  known  in  the 
Ouihaginian  mercenaries.  Above  all  others  the  Gallic 
icMiers  were  the  most  vacillating  and  untrustworthy.* 
They  were  inclined  to  mutiny;*  some  of  their  leaders 
Kcretly  went  over  to  the  Bomans  and  promised  them  to 
induce  their  countrymen  to  revolt.  All  would  have  been 
lost,  if  Himilco  had  not  been  informed  of  the  treachery  by 
a  fSuthful  Greek,  the  Achcean  Alexon.  Not  venturing  to 
act  with  severity,  be  determined  by  entreaties,  by  pre- 
sents, and  by  promises  to  keep  the  mercenaries  up  to 
their  duty.  This  scheme  succeeded  with  the  venal  bar- 
barians.   When  the  deserters  approached  the  walls  and 

»  PolyWiw,  i.  49.  }  1.  »  Polybius,  i.  42,  §  13. 

•  Diodorns,    xxiv.    fr.  1.      This  eridently  exaggerated    statement   seema 
tnceable  to  Philinns. 

•  Pdybiut,  ii.  7,  §  6.  *  Polybius,  i.  43.     Zouaras,  Tiii.  16. 
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invited  their  former  comrades  to  mutiny,  they  were  driTen 
back  by  stones  and  arrows. 

Many  months  had  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
blockade.  While  the  Boman  army  had  inclosed  the  town 
on  the  land  side  by  a  continuous  circumvallation  and 
trenches  which  extended  in  a  half  circle  from  the  nortiieio 
to  the  southern  shore,  the  fleet  had  blockaded  the  lla^ 
hour  and  endeavoured  to  obstruct  all  entrance  by  sinking 
stones.^  Lilybeeum  was  thus  shut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  Carthage,  and  was  left  to  itself  and  the  courage  of 
its  garrison.  But  it  was  neither  forgotten  nor  neglected. 
It  might  be  supposed  in  Carthage  that  a  town  like  lalj- 
beeum  would  be  able  to  hold  out  for  some  months  without 
needing  aid,  and  it  had  been  well  supplied  with  provisiim 
before  the  siege  began.  It  was  well  known  also  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  break  through  the  blockade,  the  Bomtt 
ships  would  not  be  able  to  hinder  it.  Probably  the 
greater  part  of  their  ships  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  whib 
the  rowers  were  employed  in  filling  up  the  moat.  Some 
few  ships  might  be  out  at  sea,  or  might  be  lying  st 
anchor,  ready  to  sail,  in  well-protected  roadsteads ;  hot 
the  violent  storms,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  shallowi 
of  that  coast,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Bomia 
captains  to  make  the  blockade  of  Lilybaeum  effective. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Drepani, 
under  the  command  of  Adherbal,  instead  of  attacking  tiie 
Boman  fleet  before  Lilybseum,  made  use  of  the  time  to 
scour  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  hinder  flie 
conveyance  of  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  immexuM 
besieging  army. 

Meanwhile  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  Carthage  for 
reinforcing  and  victualling  the  garrison  of  Lilybeeiun. 
An  enterprising  admiral  called  Hannibal,  a  man  not  un- 
worthy of  this  great  name,  sailed  with  fifty  ships  and 
10,000  men  from  Africa*  to  the  ^gatian  Islands,  west  of 
Lilybeeum.     Here  he  lay,  quietly  hoping  for  a  favourable 

'  Diodorus,  xxiv.  fr.  1.    Fiftoen  ships  laden  with  stonoe  were  sunk. 

'  Polyhius,  i.  44,  §  2.     According  to  Diodorus  (xxiv.  fr.  1),  the  faio» 
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vindJ  At  last  it  blew  strong  from  the  west;  Hannibal 
low  unfurled  all  sail,  and  without  paying  attention  to 
be  Boman  ships,  but  still  fully  equipped  for  an  en- 
ounter,  steered  through  the  difficult  channels  between 
liffs  and  sandbanks  towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
here  the  stones  which  the  Somans  had  sunk  had  long 
Ince  been  washed  away  by  the  storms.  The  Romans, 
med  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  dared  not  ob- 
:nict  the  way  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels,  which  shot 
ftst  them  heavily  laden,  and  with  their  decks  crowded 
ith  soldiers,  ready  for  battle.'  The  walls  and  towers  of 
ilybeeum  were  lined  with  its  valiant  defenders,  who, 
ith  mingled  fear  and  hope,  looked  on  at  the  grand  spec- 
ide.  The  harbour  was  gained  without  loss.  The  com- 
lete  success  of  this  undertaking  inspired  the  besieged 
ith  fresh  hope  and  courage,  and  gave  the  Bomans  warn- 
ig  that  Lilybaeum  was  not  likely  soon  to  be  in  their 
ower. 

Himilco  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiasm 
hich  Hannibal's  arrival  had  stirred  up.  Sallying  out  on 
16  following  morning,  he  made  an  attempt  to  destroy 
le  machines  for  the  siege.  But  the  Bomans  had  antici- 
ited  this,  and  offered  obstinate  resistance.  The  battle 
as  long  undecided,  especially  near  the  Boman  works, 
hich  the  Carthaginians  tried  in  vain  to  set  on  fire.  At 
tngth  Himilco  saw  the  futility  of  his  attempt,  and  com- 
landed  a  retreat.  In  this  manner  the  Boman  soldiers 
ere  compensated  for  the  vexation  which  the  superiority 
r  their  enemies  at  sea  had  caused  them  on  the  previous 
ay. 

Doanted  to  40,000  men.  He  relates  some  interesting  details,  but  on  the 
hole  his  narrative  is  confused  and  inaccurate. 

<  It  has  been  asked  (Haltaus,  Gesch.der  Romer^  i.  384)  why  the  Romans  did 
)t  attack  him.  The  reply  to  this  question  is  contained  in  what  has  been  stated 
I  the  text.  Most  of  the  Roman  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  the  crews  were 
nplqyed  at  the  siege-works,  and  a  great  number  of  the  men  had  already 
erifthed. 

'  According  to  Polybius  (i.  44,  §  4),  the  Romans  feared  to  be  drifted  into 
iie  harbour.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  harbour  was  untenable  for  Roman 
See  above,  p.  83,  note  2. 
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The  nighfc  following,  Hannibal  sailed  away  again  witli 
his  fleet.  He  went  to  Drepana,  taking  with  him  the  horse- 
men, who  till  now  had  lain  in  Lilybseum,  and  were  of 
no  use  there,  while  in  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army  thej 
could  do  excellent  service,  partly  in  harassing  the  enemy, 
and  partly  in  obstructing  the  arrival  of  provisions  bj 
land.* 

The  bold  exploit  of  Hannibal  had  proved  that  the  port 
of  LilybsDum  was  open  to  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  Prom  thw 
time  even  isolated  vessels  ventured  in  and  out,  and  defied 
the  slow  Roman  cruisers,  who  gave  themselves  useless 
trouble  to  intercept  them.  A  Carthaginian  captain,  called 
the  Rhodian  Hannibal,  made  himself  specially  conspicuoiu 
by  eluding  the  Romans  in  his  fast-sailing  trireme,  slipping 
in  between  them  and  purposely  allowing  them  almost  to 
reach  him,  that  he  might  make  them  the  more  keenlj 
feel  his  superiority.  The  Romans,  in  their  vexation,  now 
sought  again  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Bnt 
the  storms  and  the  floods  mocked  their  endeavours.  The 
stones,  even  in  the  act  of  sinking,  Polybius  says,  were 
thrown  on  one  side  of  the  current ;  *  but  in  one  place 
the  passage  was  narrowed,  at  least  for  a  time,  and,  luckily 
for  the  Romans,  a  quick-sailing  Carthaginian  galley*  ran 
aground  there,  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Manning  it 
with  their  best  rowers,  they  waited  for  the  Rhodian,  who, 
coming  out  of  the  harbour  with  his  usual  confidence,  was 
now  overtaken.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  escape  by  dint 
of  speed,  Hannibal  turned  round  and  attacked  his  pur- 


*  Diodorus  (xxiv.  fr.  1)  relates  that  7,000  horse,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  were  afterwards  sent  to  Brepana  because 
they  wore  of  no  use  in  Lilybaenm.  He  does  not  state  the  time  when  this  wai 
done.  The  inference  contained  in  the  text  seems  obvious.  The  cavaliy  coald 
not  leave  Lilybaeum  by  land,  as  the  Romans,  in  the  very  bcginuing  of  the 
siege,  had  drawn  a  ditch  and  mound  all  along  the  land  side  of  Lilybaeum  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  first  opportunity  for  dispatching  the  cavalry  by  sea  to 
Drepana  presented  itself  when  Hannibal  left  the  port  of  Lilybseum,  and  could 
as  easily  take  the  men  and  horses  as  ballast. 

»  Polybius,  i.  47,  §  4. 

■  This  fast  galley  was  a  T«Tp^pijt  (quadriremis),  i.e.  a  vessel  with  four  rowi 
of  oars. — Polybius,  i,  47,  {  6. 
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sners ;  bnt  he  was  unequally  matched  in  strength,  and  was     CHAP. 
taken  prisoner  with  his  ship.  >_    ,  ' . 

Trifling   encounters   like  these  could  have  but  little     ^^™ 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  siege.  Slowly,  but  securely,    250-249 
the  Roman  works  proceeded.     The  dam  which  levelled  the        ^'^' 
filled-up  moat  became  broader  and  broader ;  the  artillery  ^^"^^^ 
and  battering-rams  were    directed    against   the   towers  son  of 
"which  still  remained  standing ;  mines  were  dug  under  the     '  ^  **"™' 
second  inner  wall,  and  the  besieged  were  too  weak  to  keep 
pace  with  the  works  of  the  Romans  by  counter-mines. 
It   appeared  that  the   loss   of  LilybsBum  was   unavoid- 
able unless  the  besieged  should  receive  some  unlooked-for 
aid. 

In  this  desperate  situation  Himilco  determined  to  repeat,  Destruc- 
nnder  more  favourable  circumstances,  the  attempt  which  Koman 
had  once  so  signally  failed.*  One  night,  when  a  gale  »i^ge- 
of  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  which  overthrew 
towers  and  made  the  buildings  in  the  town  tremble  and 
shake,  he  made  a  sally,  and  this  time  he  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  Roman  siege-works.  The  dry  wood 
was  at  once  kindled,  and  the  violent  wind  fanned  the  flame 
into  ungovernable  fury,  blowing  the  sparks  and  smoke 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  who  in  vain  called  up  all 
their  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  hopeless  contest 
with  their  enemies  and  the  elements.  One  wooden  struc- 
ture after  another  was  caught  by  the  flames,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  spot  was  covered 
with  charred  beams.  The  labour  of  months  was  destroyed 
in  a  few  hours,  and  for  the  present  all  hope  was  lost  of 
taking  Lilybseum  by  storm. 

The  consuls  now  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  a  Pereerer- 
plan  which  could  not  hold  out  any  prospect  of  success  so  ^^^^ 
long  as  the  port  was  open.     But  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  Romans  easily  to  give  up  what  thej'  had  once 
undertaken.     Their  character  in  some  measure  resembled 
that   of  the  bull-dog,  which  when  it  bites   will   not  let 

»  Polybius,  i.  48. 
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BOOK     go.     The  circumyallatioDs  of  the  town  were  strengthened,^ 

—   / the  two  Roman  camps  on  the  north  and  south  ends  of  this 

line  were  well  fortified ;  and,  thus  protected  against  all 
possible  attacks,  the  besiegers  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  might  resume  more  vigorous  operations. 
Their  For  the  present  this  was  not  possible.     The  Boman 

difficultieB.  3.rmy  had  sufiered  great  losses,  not  only  in  battle,  but  in 
the  labours  and  privations  of  so  prolonged  a  siege.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  an  army  of  100,000  men 
with  all  necessaries  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome.'  Sicily 
was  quite  drained  and  impoverished.  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
it  is  true,  made  every  effort  in  his  power,  but  his  power 
soon  reached  its  limit.  Italy  alone  could  supply  what  was 
necessary,  but  even  Italy  sorely  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
war.  The  Punic  fleet  of  Drepana  commanded  the  sea, 
and  the  dreaded  Numidian  horsemen,  the  *  Cossacks  of 
antiquity,'  overran  Sicily,  levied  heavy  contributions  from 
the  friends  of  the  Romans,  and  seized  the  provisions  which 
were  sent  by  land  to  the  camp  of  Lilybseum. 
The  wiDter  The  winter  had  come,  with  its  heavy  rains,  its  storms, 
and  all  its  usual  discomforts.  One  of  the  two  consuls,  with 
two  legions,  returned  home ;  the  rest  of  the  army  remained 
in  the  fortified  camp  before  Lilybajum.  The  Roman 
soldiers  were  not  accustomed  to  pass  the  bad  season  of  the 
year  in  tents,  exposed  to  wet,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of  priva- 
tions. They  were  in  want  of  indispensable  necessaries. 
The  consuls  had  hoped  to  be  able  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  to  take  Lilybseum  by  storm,*  and  therefore  the 
troops  were  probably  not  prepared  for  a  winter  campaign. 
Added  to  all  this  came  hunger,  the  worst  of  all  evils  at 
this  juncture,  bearing  in  its  train  ravaging  sickness. 
Ten  thousand  men  succumbed  to  these  sufferings,^  and  the 
survivors  were  in  such  pitiable  case  that  they  were  like  a 
besieged  garrison  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 

*  Thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  Poljbius  speaks  twice  of  the  constnc- 
tion  of  lines  of  circumvallation— i.  42,  §  8,  and  i.  48.  §  10. 

'  The  siege  of  S<'bastopol,  1854-55,  affords  a  parallel  case  and  an  illiu- 
tratiou.  '  Poljbius,  i.  41,  §  4.  *  Diodoros,  loc,  cU.  p.  86. 
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In  Rome  it  was  felt  that  the  Eoman  fleet,  which  lay     CHAP. 

.  'TTT, 

tiseless  on  the  shore,  mast  be  once  more  equipped.     The  . — _. — • 
following  year  therefore   (249)   the   consul  P.  Claudius     ^^™ 
Pulcher,  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  was  sent  to    250-249 
Sicily  with  a  new  consular  army,  and  a  division  of  10,000 
recruits  as  rowers,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  fatigue,  priva-  cil^^ii^^ 
tions,  and  sickness  had  caused  in  the  crews  of  the  fleet.  Pulcher  at 
The  object  of  this   reinforcement  could  only  be  that  of     ^^P*"**- 
attacking  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Adherbal  in  Dre- 
pana,  for  this  fleet  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  misery 
which  had  befallen  the  besieging  army.     Claudius  had 
without  doubt  received  an  express  order  to  hazard  a  battle 
by  sea.     It  was  nothing  but  the  ill-success  of  this  under- 
taking that  made  him  afterwards  an  object  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  reproaches  which  all  unsuccessful  generals  have 
to  expect.     He  began  by  re-establishing  strict  discipline 
in  the  army,  and  thus  he  made  many  enemies.     He  then 
vainly  sought  once  more  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Lilybseum,  and  thus  to  cut  oflF  the  supply  of 
provisions  to  the  town,  which  during  the  winter  had  been 
eflFected  without  any  difficulty.     His  next  step  was  to  equip 
his  fleet,  mixing  the  new  rowers  with  those  still  left  of  the 
old  ones,  and  manning  the  ships  with  the  picked  men  of 
the   legion,   especially  volunteers,   who  expected  certain 
victory  and  rich  spoil ;  and,  after  holding  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  his  scheme  was  approved,  he  sailed  away  from 
Lilybseum   in   the  stillness  of  midnight,  to  surprise   the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana,  which  he 
reached  the  following  morning.    Keeping  his  ships  on  the 
right  close  to  shore,  he  entered  the  harbour,  which,  on  the 
south  of  a  crescent-shaped  peninsula,  opens  out  towards 
the  west  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet.     Adherbal,  though  un- 
prepared and  surprised,  formed  his  plans  without  delay,  and 
his  arrangements  for  the  battle  were  made  as  soon  as  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight.     His  fleet  was  promptly 
manned  and  ready  for  the   engagement;  and  while  the 
£omans  sailed  slowly  in  at  one  side  of  the  harbour,  he  left 
it  on  the  other  and  stood  out  to  sea.     Claudius,  to  avoid 
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being  shut  up  in  the  harbour,  gave  the  order  to  return. 
While  the  Roman  ships  were  one  after  another  obeying 
this  order,  they  got  entangled,  broke  their  oars,  hampered 
each  other  in  their  movements,  and  fell  into  helpless 
confusion.  Adherbal  seized  the  opportunity  for  malring 
the  attack.  The  Romans,  close  to  the  shore  and  in  the 
greatest  disorder  and  dismay,  were  unable  to  retreat, 
manoeuvre,  or  assist  each  other.  Almost  without  resist- 
ance they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  or 
were  wrecked  in  the  shallows  near  the  neighbouring  coast 
Only  thiiiy  ships  out  of  two  hundred  and  ten  escaped. 
Ninety-three  were  taken  with  all  their  crews;  the  others 
were  sunk  or  run  ashore.  Twenty  thousand  men,'  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  army,  were  taken  prisoners.  Eight 
thousand  were  killed  in  battle,  and  many  of  those  who 
saved  themselves  from  the  wrecks  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians  when  they  reached  the  land.  It  was  a 
day  of  terror,  such  as  Rome  had  not  experienced  since  the 
AUia — the  first  great  decisive  defeat  by  sea  during  the 
whole  war,  disastrous  by  the  multiplied  miseries  which  it 
occasioned,  but  still  more  disastrous  as  causing  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  for  eight  years  more.^ 

The  consul  Claudius  escaped,  but  an  evil  reception 
awaited  him  in  Rome.  It  was  not  customary,  it  is  true, 
for  the  Romans  to  nail  their  unsuccessful  generals  to  the 
cross,  as  the  Carthaginians  often  did ;  on  the  contrary, 
like  Sulpicius  after  the  AUia,  and  like  Varro,  at  a  later 
period,   after    Cannse,    they    were    treated    mostly   with 

•  Polybius  (i.  51)  does  not  state  the  total  of  the  Roman  fleet,  but  nientioni 
only  the  number  of  the  ships  that  escaped  (30),  and  of  those  that  were  taken 
with  their  crews  (93).  This  makes  123  in  all.  Orosius  (iv.  10)  gives  in 
round  numbers  120  ships  as  the  strength  of  the  Roman  fleet,  reckoning  90  as 
taken  and  30  as  saved.  But  Diodorus  (xxir.  fr.  1)  states  the  number  of  Roman 
vessels  as  210,  and  Eutropius  (ii.  26)  even  at  220.  The  latter  writer  agrees 
with  Polybius  and  Orosius  in  giving  90  and  30  as  the  numbers  of  the  captuivd 
and  saved  vessels  respectively.  The  rest,  he  says,  were  sunk.  According  to 
his  calculation  they  amounted  to  100.  It  is  strange  that  Polybius  does  not 
refer  to  these,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  includes  them  among  the  93  vessels 
taken.  He  also  omits  all  mention  of  the  number  of  killed  and  of  the  prisoners 
taken,  which  we  borrow  from  Orosius. 

«  Polybius,  i.  49-61. 
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indulgence,  and  sometimes  with  honour.  But  Claudius 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  although  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Eoman  nobility,  had  many  enemies, 
and  his  pride  could  not  stoop  to  humility  and  conciliation. 
With  haughty  mien  and  lofty  bearing  he  returned  to 
£oine;  and  when  he  was  requested  to  nominate  a  dictator, 
as  the  necessities  of  the  republic  were  urgent,  he  named, 
in  utter  contempt  of  the  public  feeling,  his  servant  and 
client  Glicia.*  This  was  too  much  for  the  Boman  senate. 
Glicia  was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  dictatorship,  and 
the  senate,  setting  aside  the  old  constitutional  pra<5tice, 
and  dispensing  with  the  nomination  by  the  consul,  ap- 
pointed A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  who  made  Metellus,  the  hero 
of  Panormus,  his  master  of  the  horse.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  his  year  of  office,  Claudius  was  accused  before 
the  people  on  a  capital  charge,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  the  timely  outburst  of  a  thunderstorm, 
which  interrupted  the  proceedings.^  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  was  afterwards  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.^  Hence- 
forth he  disappears  from  the  page  of  history.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  went  into  exile,  or  whether  he  soon 
died.  At  any  rate  he  was  not  alive  three  years  later,  for 
it  is  reported  that  at  that  time,  his  sister,  a  Claudian  as 
proud  as  himself,  said  once,  when  annoyed  by  a  crowd  in 
the  street,  she  wished  her  brother  were  alive  to  lose 
another  battle,  that  some  of  the  useless  people  might  be 
got  rid  of.* 

The  hypocritical  piety  of  a  time  in  which  the  whole  of 
religion  was  nothing  but  an  empty  form,  attributed  the 
defeat  at  Drepana  to  the  godlessness  of  Claudius.  On 
the  morning  of  the  battle,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  sacred  fowls  would  not  eat,  he  ordered  them,  it  is  said, 
to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  that  at  least  they  might  drink. 
It  is  a  pity  that  anecdotes  such  as  these  are  so  related  by 
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"  Livy,  epit.  19  ;  Suetonius,  Tib.  2.  •  Valerius  Maximus,  viii.  1,  4. 

■  Polybius,  i.   62,   §  3.— Scholia  Bobiensia  ad  Cicer.  De  Natura  Deorum, 
ii.  8,  7. 

«  GeUins,  x.  6;  Suetonius,  Tib,  2. 
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-_  /  ^  nised  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  gods  in  the  £ate  of 
Claudius.  Perhaps  the  story  is  not  true,  but  like  so  many 
similar  tales  it  was  inspired  by  pious  terror'  after  the  day 
of  the  misfortune.^  If  it  could,  however,  be  proved  to  be 
true,  it  would  show  that  the  national  faith  had  dis- 
appeared among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Boman  people 
in  the  first  Punic  war.  For  a  single  individual  would 
never  venture  on  such  ridicule  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions if  he  were  not  sure  of  the  approval  of  those  on 
whose  opinion  he  lays  great  weight.  That  the  sacred 
fowls  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  auspices  had  not  the 
smallest  share  in  determining  the  result  of  the  battle,  the 
Romans  knew,  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  of  Cicero,  as 
well  as  we  do.  The  reason  of  the  defeat  lay  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  and  seamen,  and 

»  the  inexperience  of  the  Roman  consul  and  crews.     The 

Roman  nation  ought  to  have  accused  itself  for  having 
placed  such  a  man  as  Claudius  at  the  head  of  the  fleet, 
and  for  having  manned  the  vessels  with  men  who  for  the 
most  part  could  work  with  the  plough  and  the  spade,  but 
who  knew  nothing  of  handling  an  oar.  The  misfortune 
of  Rome  is  attributable  to  the  cumbersome  Roman  ships, 
and  to  the  10,000  newly  levied  rowers,  who  were  sent  by 
land  to  Rhegium,  and  from  Messana  to  Lilybseum,  and 
who  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  sea.^ 

Energy  of        The  Carthaginians  made  the  best  use  of  their  success. 

thaginians.  Immediately  after  their  victory  at  Drepana,  a  division 
of  their  fleet  sailed  to  Panormus,  where  Roman  transport 

*  It  was  a  consolation  to  feel,  as  Florus  (ii.  2)  says,  *that  Clatidiiis  wis 
overthrown,  not  by  the  enumy,  but  by  the  gods  themselres,  whose  anspices  be 
had  despised.* 

•  The  first  who  reports  it  is  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deortim^  ii.  3,  7. 

"  This  confirms  our  hypothesis  that  in  the  first  Roman  fleet  the  grfat 
majority  of  the  crews  consisted,  not  of  landsmen,  but  of  Teterao  seamen. 
These  also  manned  the  Roman  fleet  that  was  victorious  at  Ecnomus.  The 
loss  of  th'  se  men  in  war  and  shipwrecks  explains  the  failure  of  the  secoDd 
expedition  in  the  African  Syrtis,  and  the  great  disasters  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy  (256  and  253  B.C.),  whilst  the  assiduous  practice  of  the  rowers  ia 
241  B.C.  accounts  for  the  victory  at  the  iEgatian  Islands. — PolybLus,  i.  59,  §  12. 
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ships  lay  with  provisions  for  the  army  before  Lilybseum.     CIIAP. 

These  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  >_ ,  '^^ 

served  to  supply  the  garrison  of  LilybsBuin   abundantly,     prb^ 
while  the  Romans  before  the  walls  were  in  want  of  the    250-249 
merest  necessaries.     The  remainder  of  the  Roman  fleet       ^'^' 
was  now  attacked  at  Lilybseum.     Many  ships  were  burnt, 
others   were   drawn   from  the   shore   into   the   sea,   and 
carried  away;    at  the  same  time  Himilco  made  a  sally 
and  attacked  the  Roman  camp,  but  had  to  retreat  without 
accomplishing  his  purpose. 

The  disaster  of  Drepana  was  soon  after  almost  equalled  Destruc- 
by  another  calamity.  Whilst  the  consul  P.  Claudius  ^^^^^® 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  with  such  bad  success,  his  fle<?t  and 
colleague  L.  Junius  Pullus,  having  loaded  eight  hundred  ships^ 
transports  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily  with  provisions  for  the  IJ"^?'^  ^' 
army,  had  sailed  to  Syracuse.  With  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  ships  of  war,  he  wished  to  convoy  this  great 
nnmber  of  vessels  along  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  to  Lily- 
basum.  But  the  provisions  had  not  yet  all  arrived  in 
Syracuse  when  the  necessities  of  the  army  compelled  him 
to  send  oflF  at  least  a  part  of  the  fleet  under  the  protection 
of  a  proportionate  number  of  war  ships.  These  now  sailed 
round  the  promontory  of  Pachynus  (Cape  Passaro),  and  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecnomus,  where 
the  Romans  seven  years  before  had  gained  their  most 
brilliant  naval  victory  over  the  Punians,  when  they  sud- 
denly found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  powerful  hostile 
fleet  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  them  but  to  shelter  their  vessels  as  well 
as  they  could  along  the  shore.  But  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  much  loss.  Seventeen  of  their  war  ships 
were  sunk,  and  thirteen  were  rendered  useless ;  of  their 
ships  of  burden,  fifty  went  down.  The  others  kept  close  to 
the  shore,  under  the  protection  of  the  troops  and  of  some 
catapults  from  the  small  neighbouring  town  of  Phintias. 
After  this  partial  success  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
Carthalo  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  consul,  hoping  that 
he,  with  his  ships  of  war,  would  accept  battle.     But  when 
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Junius  became  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  he  immediatelj 
turned  back,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Sjraciue 
for  himself  and  his  great  transport  fleet.  Himilco  fd- 
lowed  him  and  overtook  him  near  Camarina.  Just  at  this 
time  signs  were  seen  of  a  storm  gathering  from  the  sonthy 
which  on  this  exposed  coaat  involves  the  greatest  danger. 
The  Carthaginians,  therefore,  gave  up  the  idea  of  attacking, 
and  sailed  in  great  haste  in  the  direction  of  the  promontoij 
Pachynus,  behind  which  they  cast  anchor  in  a  place  of 
safety.  The  Soman  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  overtaken 
by  the  storm,  and  suffered  so  terribly  that  of  the  trans- 
port ships  not  one  was  saved,  and  of  the  hundred  and 
five  war  ships,  only  two.  Many  of  the  crew  may  have 
saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  land,  but  the  provisioni 
were  certainly  all  lost.' 

The  destruction  of  this  fleet  crowned  the  series  of  nus- 
fortunes  which  befell  the  Romans  in  the  year  249  B.C.,  the 
most  dismal  time  of  the  whole  war.     It  seemed  impossible 
to  fight  against  such  adverse  fate,  and  voices  were  heard 
in  the  senate  urging  the  termination  of  this  ruinous  war.* 
But  pusillanimity  in  trouble  had  no  place  in  the  Bomu 
character.     A  defeat  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  new  exertioni 
and   more   determined   perseverance.     Immediately  afttf 
the  great  losses  at  Drepana  and  Camarina,  the  consul 
Junius  resumed  the  attack,  as  though  he  would  not  allow 
the   Carthaginians   time  to  be   aware  of  having  gained 
any  advantage.     A  large  portion  of  his  crew  had  been 
saved.     He  was  able  therefore  to  bring  reinforcements  into 


*  The  report  of  Diodorus  (xxiv.  fr.  1)  is  more  full,  and  seems  more  acmrato 
than  that  of  Poly  bins  (i.  52-54),  who  betrays  the  wish  to  attribute  the  loBsa 
of  the  Romans  more  to  the  action  of  the  elements  than  to  the  courage  of  tl» 
Carthaginians.  Moreover,  Polybius  is  here  guilty  of  an  error,  in  calling  tfct 
consid  Junius  the  successor  of  Claudius,  instead  of  his  colleague,  and  that* 
fore  placing  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Camarina  in  the  year  2tf 
instead  of  249. 

'  Zonaras  (viii.  15)  reports  that  a  senator  who  spoke  in  favoar  of  peace  v» 
immediately  killed  in  the  senate-house.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  (ttti 
this  is  an  invention.  Perhaps  it  came  from  a  Carthaginian  source,  for  do  ooe 
acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  sobriety  of  the  Boman  senate  could  hire 
thought  such  an  act  possible. 
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bmp  before  Lilybeemn,  and  lie  succeeded  in  establisli-  CHAP. 

mself  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Er jx,  not  far  from  Drepana,  < , — * 

town  lie  partially  blockaded  in  the  bope  that  he  f^^ 

thus  prevent  the  Carthaginians  sallying  thence  250-2>i9 


B.C. 


Ferrunning  the  country.  Hamilcar  had  destroyed 
i  town  of  Eryx  some  years  before,^  and  had  settled 
habitants  in  Drepana.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
ooking  orer  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  stood  the  temple  of 
ycinian  Venus,  which,  according  to  a  Boman  legend, 
>unded  by  .Shieas,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
celebrated  of  ancient  temples.  This  was  a  strong 
3n,  easily  defended ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
of  Eryx  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  had  remained  in 
possession  and  was  used  as  a  watch  tower.  Junius, 
surprise,  seized  this  temple,  thus  securing  a  point 
L,  during  the  subsequent  years  of  the  war,  was  of 
importance  to  the  Romans. 

other  undertaking  of  Junius  was  less  successful  in  its  Capture  of 
;    He  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  on  the  coast  i^n*  ^^ 

the  Car- 
een Drepana  and  Lilybeeum  on  a  promontory  stretch-  thagmians* 

)ut  into  the  sea,   called  ^githallus.     Here  he  was 

anded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  night,  and  taken 

ler,  with  part  of  his  troops.* 

Vifih  Periody  248-241  B.C. 

ILCAB   BABCAS.      BATTLE   AT   THE   ^OATIAN   ISLANDS. 

PEACE. 

>m  this  time  the  character  of  the  war  changes.     The  Ravages  of 
enterprises  of  the  previous  years  were  succeeded  by  thLinUn 
lities  on  a  small  scale,  which  could  not  lead  to  a  final  fleet, 
ion.     The   Romans   again  gave  up   the  naval  war, 
ietermined  to  confine  themselves  to  the  blockade  of 
)8eum  and  Drepana.     These  were  the  only  two  places 

»  above,  p.  60. 

onaias,  viii.  15.    If  it  be  true,  as  Cicero  reports  (De  Divin.  ii.  83,  21), 

Fonins  destroyed  himself,  this  statement  may  still  be  reconciled  with 

^  Zonaras. 

OL.  II.  H 
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~  V;'    -   only  succeed  in  blocking  up  the  Carthaginians  in 

places,  Sicily  might  be  regarded  as  a  Eomau  poss 

and  the  object  of  the  war  would  be  attained.   This  bL 

demanded,  it  is  true,  continued  sacrifices  and  exe 

But  during  the  whole  of  the  war  the  Carthaginiai 

hardly  made  any  attempt  to  issue  from  their  stron; 

and  to  overrun  Sicily,  as  in  former  times.    A  compan 

small  force,  therefore,  was  suflScient  to  observe  a 

restrain  them.     The  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  ha 

undisputed  rule  of  the  sea,  could  not  be  warded  off 

same  way.     It  could  not  be  confined  and  watched 

place.  ^     The  whole  extent  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 

was  at  all  times  exposed  to  its  attacks.     To  meet 

nimierous  attacks  colonies  of  Boman  citizens  had 

established  in  several  sea  towns.     The  number  of 

was  now  augmented  by  the  colonies  Alsium  and  Fr< 

— a  sign  that  even  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

was  not  safe  from  Carthaginian  cruisers.     The  coast 

were,  however,  not  entirely  helpless,  even  without  the  i 

ance  of  Roman  colonists.    As  the  instance  of  the 

town  Phintias,  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  shows,*  the 

catapults  and  ballistse,  which  they  used  as  strand  bat 

to  keep  off  the  enemy's  ships.     The  larger,  especiall 

Greek  towns,  were  protected  by  walls,  and  the  peasa 

the  open  country  found  in  them  a  temporary  refuge. 

their  goods  and  chattels,  until  the  enemy  had  retr< 

In  time  the  Bomans,  Greeks,  and  Etruscans  also  pra 

this  kind  of  privateering,  which,  like  the  piracy  of  ant: 

in  general,  and  of  the  middle  ages,  occupied  itself  n 

much  with  the  taking  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas  as 

pillaging  the  coasts.     War  began  now  to  be  an  occuj 

on  the  Roman  side,  which  enriched  a  few  citizens,  i 

the   community  at  large  was  impoverished.      To 

extent  this  privateering  was  gradually  canied  we 

'  Orosius,  iv.  10. 

'  Here  the  Romans  drew  their  ships  on  shore  and  defended  the; 
artilieiy  from  Phintias.    See  above,  p.  95. 
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le  story  of  an  attack  on  the  African  town  Hippo.*     CHAP. 

TTT 

)man  adventurers  sailed  into  the  harbour,  plundered   -  _    , '  _  -• 
stroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  escaped  at  last,     ^""th 
.  with  some  trouble,  over  the  chain  with  which  the    248-241 
ginians  had  in  the  meantime  attempted  to  close       ^'^' 
rbour. 

events  belonging  to  the  years  248  and  247  may  en-  Renewal  of 
3  to  form  an  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Eoman  1„®  *  Jfn, 

ance  witn 

LC  at  this  time.  These  are  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  Hiero. 
iero,  and  the  exchange  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
srs.  In  the  year  263,  Rome  had  granted  to  Hiero 
truce  and  an  alliance  for  fifteen  years.  During  this 
ad  trying  period  Hiero  proved  himself  a  faithful  and 
jnsable  ally.  More  than  once  circumstances  had 
3d  in  which,  not  merely  enmity,  but  even  neutrality 
part  of  Hiero  would  have  been  fatal  to  Rome.  The 
IS  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  such  a  friend, 
herefore  now  renewed  the  alliance  for  an  indefinite 
,  and  Hiero  was  released  from  all  compulsory 
t  for  the  future. 

second  event,   the  exchange  of  the  Roman  and  Exchange 
.ginian  prisoners.^  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were      .^ 
the  tradition  that  such  a  measure  had  been  proposed  with 
ihage  three  years  before  (250  B.C.),  and  rejected  by     ^^  ^^^' 
on  the  advice  of  Regulus.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
ige  of  prisoners  in  the  year  247  cannot  be  denied, 
follows  that  the  losses  of  the  Romans,  especially  in 
itle  of  Drepana,  were  sensibly  felt.      The  consul 
;  was  probably  among  the  prisoners  now  set  free.* 
Jicily  the  war  was  now  locally  confined  to  the  ex-  Arrival  of 
west.     The  chief  command  over  the  Carthaginians  JJa^^^^car 

°  i>arcas. 

ven  in  the  year  247  to  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barcas, 
\  *  Lightning,'  the  great  father  of  a  still  greater  son — 

aras,  viii.  Ifi. 

aras,  viii.  16.     Livy,  epit.  19. 

wAs  very  much  like  an  empty  boast,  if  the  Koman  historians  reported 
number  of  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
lans.    It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Carthaginians  ever  ransomed  their 
kries.    It  was  probably  easier,  cheaper,  and  safer  to  engage  new  ones. 

e2 
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BOOK     of  Hannibal,  who  made  this  name  above  all  others  a  ten 
^_    /    ^  to  the  Eomans,  and  crowned  it  with  glory  for  all  tin: 


Hamilcar,  thongh  still  a  young  man,  showed  at  once  th 
he  was  possessed  of  more  brilliant  military  talent  tb 
any  officer  whom  Carthage  had  hitherto  placed  in  coi 
mand  of  her  troops.  He  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier  b 
an  accomplished  politician.^  With  the  small  mea 
which  his  exhausted  country  placed  at  his  disposal,! 
was  able  so  to  carry  on  the  war  for  six  years  longer  th 
when  at  last  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  fleets  o 
casioned  by  no  fault  of  his,  compelled  Carthage  to  msi 
peace,  this  peace  was  made  on  conditions  which  k 
Carthage  an  independent  and  powerful  state. 
His  treat-  When  Hamilcar  arrived  in  SicUy,  he  found  the  Grail 
Sie°Gallic  ^mercenaries  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  prayers,  promise 
merce-  and  donatives  by  which  three  years  before  Hinulco  hi 
purchased  the  fidelity  of  his  mercenaries  in  Lilybffitu 
were  more  likely  to  encourage  them  in  their  insubordis 
tion  than  to  keep  them  in  strict  discipline.  Differe 
and  more  efficient  means  were  now  applied  to  coei 
them.  The  mutineers  were  punished  without  mercy.  Soi 
were  sent  to  Carthage  or  exposed  on  desert  islands,  oth< 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  remainder  surprised  and  mi 
sacred  by  night. 
Operations  In  a  war  carried  on  with  such  soldiers,  even  the  b< 
OTnamu-  gQ^ievBl  had  hardly  any  prospect  of  success  against 
national  army  like  the  Boman.  So  much  the  m( 
brilliant  appears  the  genius  of  the  Carthaginian  lead 
who  made  his  own  personal  influence  among  the  troc 
supply  the  place  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  cot 
not  carry  on  the  war  on  a  grand  scale.  Neither  t 
numbers  nor  the  fidelity  and  skill  of  his  troops  were  sn 
that  he  could  venture  to  attack  the  Boman  armies,  whi 
jfrom  their  fortified  camps  were  threatening  Lilybsu 
and  Drepana.    Compelled  to  conduct  the  war  different! 

^  Diodonis  (zziy.   1),  fonowing,  probablj,  Fhilinus,  applies  to  him  < 
Homeric  yerso — 

aiA^tpov  fiaffiKtis  r*  iiyaOhs  Kpartpis  r*  olxM^ri}!. 
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he  took  possession  of  Mount  Heircte  (now  Monte  Pelle-     CHAP, 
grino],  near  Panormus,  whose  precipitous  sides  made  it 


A  natural  fortress,  while  on  its  level  summit  some  ground     ^mon 
was  left  for  cultivation,  and  its  nearness  to  the  sea  secured    248-241 
immediate  communication  with  the  fleet.     While,  there-       ^'^' 
fore,  the  Somaus  lay  before  the  two  Carthaginian  for- 
tresses, Hamilcar  threatened  Panormus,  now  the   most 
important  possession  of  the  Romans  in  the  whole  of  Sicily ; 
for  not  only  had  the  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  their 
anny  to  be  forwarded  from  it,  but  it  was  the  only  place 
through  which  direct  communication  with  Italy  by  sea 
was  kept  up.     By  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Heircte, 
not  ouly  was  the  importance  of  Panormus  neutralised,  but 
its  safety  was  endangered,  and  Bome  was  compelled  to 
keep  a  large  garrison  in  it. 

For  three  years  this  state  of  things  continued.     From  Occupa- 
hiB  impregnable  rocky  citadel,  Hamilcar,  as  irresistible  jw^y 
t8  the  lightning  whose  name  he  bore,  attacked  the  Romans  Hamilcar. 
whenever  he  chose,  by  sea  or  by  land,  in  Italy  or  in  Sicily. 
He  laid  waste  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania,  and 
penetrated  northwards  as  far  as  Cumae.    No  part  of  Sicily 
was  secure  from  his  attacks.  His  adventurous  raids  extended 
18  far  as  Mount  -Sltna.    When  he  returned  from  such  expe- 
ditions he  made  the  Romans  feel  his  presence.     The  task 
of  describing  the  almost  uninterrupted  fighting  between 
&e  Romans    and  the   Carthaginians   before    Panormus 
leemed  to  Polybius  almost  as  impossible  as  to  follow  every 
How,  every  parry,  and  every  turn  of  two  pugilists.^     The 
detail  of  such  encounters  escapes  observation.     It  is  only 
the  bearing  of  the  combatants  in  general  and  the  result 
of  which  we  become  aware.  Hamilcar,  with  his  mercenaries, 
supported  gloriously  and  successfolly  the  unequal  struggle 
with  the  Roman  legions.     The  war  thus  waged  by  him 
was  a  prelude  to  tHe  battles  which  his  illustrious  son  was 
to  fight  on  Italian  soil.     At  length  in  the  year  244  he  left 
Heircte  imconquered,  and  chose  a  new  battle-field  in  a 

»  Polybius,  i.  67,  §  1. 
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mucli  more  difficult  situation  on  Mount  Eryi,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Drepana.^  The  reason  foi 
this  change  is  not  reported.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
the  precarious  position  of  Drepana,  which  the  Bomaiu 
continued  to  besiege  with  increasing  vigour.  Close  bj 
Drepana,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  Komans  had 
an  intrenched  camp.  On  the  summit  they  held  the 
temple  of  Venus.  Half  way  up  the  hill,  on  the  slope  to- 
wards Drepana,  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Eryx,  demoUshed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,"  but 
now  partly  restored  and  converted  into  a  Boman  fortifica- 
tion. This  post  Hamilcar  surprised  and  stormed  in  a 
night  attack,  and  then  took  up  a  strong  position  between 
the  Eomans  at  the  foot  and  those  at  the  top  of  the  monn- 
tain.  He  kept  open  his  communication  both  with  the 
sea  and  with  the  garrison  at  Drepana,  though  on  difficult 
roads.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  dangerous  such  a 
position  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Predatory  excur- 
sions could  hardly  be  undertaken  from  this  point.  Instead 
of  gain  and  spoil  the  soldiers  encountered  dangers  and 
privations  ;  the  fidelity  of  the  mercenaries  again  wavered 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  betraying  their  position  anc 
surrendering  to  the  Romans,  when  the  watchfulness  o 
Hamilcar  anticipated  their  intentions  and  compelled  then 
to  fly  to  the  Roman  camp  to  escape  his  revenge.  Th< 
Romans  did  what  they  had  never  done  before.  They  tool 
these  Gallic  troops  as  mercenaries  into  their  pay.*  W( 
need  no  other  evidence  to  prove  the  extremity  to  whicl 
Rome  was  now  reduced. 

The  war  now  really  began  to  undermine  the  Romai 
state.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  th( 
burdens  which  fell  upon  the  allies.  Of  their  contri 
butions  and  their  services,  their  contingents  for  th< 
army  and  the  fleet,  the  Roman  historians  purposely  tel 


»  Polybius,  i.  68,  §  2. 

*  DiodoruB,  xxiii.  fr.  9.     Sec  above,  p.  60. 

•  After  the  war  they  got  rid  of  tliis  band.     They  disarmed  the  men  anc 
sent  them  out  of  Italy. — Polybius,  ii.  7,  §  10. 
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08  nothing.     But  we  know,  without  any  such  record,  that     CHAP. 

TTT 

they  furnished  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  army,  and  ^  ^ 

almost  all  the  crews  of  the  fleet.     The  thousands  who     ^^^'^ 

Period, 

penshed  in  the  battles  at  sea  and  in  the  wrecks  were,  248-241 
for  the  most  part,  maritime  allies  {socii  navales)  who  had  ^'^' 
been  pressed  into  the  Boman  service.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  extreme  misery  and  horror  of  the 
kted  and  dreaded  service  should  have  excited  them  to 
resistance,  which  could  only  be  quelled  with  great  diffi- 
culty. What  Italy  suffered  by  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Carthaginians  is  beyond  our  calculation.  But  an 
idea  of  the  losses  which  this  war  caused  to  Italy  is  given 
by  the  census  of  this  time.  While  in  the  year  252  B.C. 
the  number  of  Boman  citizens  was  297,797,  it  fell  to 
251,222  in  the  year  247  B.C.,  being  reduced  in  five  years 
by  one-sixth. 

The  prosperity  of  the  people  suffered  in  proportion.  General 
The  trade  of  Rome  and  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy  i^ment'of 
was  annihilated.     The  union  of  so   many   formerly   in-  theRomaa 

st&te 

dependent  political  communities  into  one  large  state, 
which,  by  putting  down  all  internal  wars  seemed  so  likely 
to  promote  peaceful  development  and  progress,  involved 
them  all  in  the  long  war  with  Carthage,  and  exposed 
them  all  alike  to  the  same  distress.  One  sign  of  this 
distress  is  the  debasement  of  the  coin.  Before  the  war 
the  old  Roman  As  was  stamped,  or  rather  cast,  full  weight. 
Bat  by  degrees  it  sank  down  to  one-half,  one-third,  a 
quarter,  and  in  the  end  to  one-sixth  of  the  original 
weight,  so  that  a  coin  of  two  ounces  in  weight  was  sub- 
stituted, at  least  in  name,  for  the  original  As  of  twelve 
oimces,*  by  which,  of  course,  a  proportionate  reduction  of 

'  Abs€s  of  the  full  weight  of  twelve  ounces  have  not  been  preserved.  It 
tt  iupposed  that  they  were  never  struck  of  the  full  nominal  value,  to  keep 
tkem  from  being  melted  down  for  other  purposes,  and  to  cover  the  cost  of 
ttinting  (Mommsen,  Hiifn.  Munzwesen^  p.  261).  It  soems,  however,  that  a 
▼<?ry  Blight  reduction  firom  the  full  weight  would  have  answered  these  purposes. 
1^«  therefore,  Asses  of  eleven  and  even  of  nine  ounces  are  called  heavy  or  fuU 
^5««,  the  term  is  applicable  only  from  the  contrast  of  the  later  Asses,  which 
^i^^  between  five  and  a  half  and  two  ounces.    It  would  seem  that,  in  reality, 
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debts — in  other  words,  a  general  bankruptcy — was  cauaei 
It  was  natural  that  in  this  gradually  increasing  poTertj 
of  the  state,  some  individuals  should  become  rich.  War 
has  always  the  effect  of  injuring  general  prosperity  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few;  just  as  diseases,  which  waste  the 
body,  often  swell  the  growth  of  one  particular  part  In 
war,  certain  branches  of  industry  and  tra^e  floorish.  Ad- 
venturers,  contractors,  capitalists  make  their  most  success- 
ful speculations.  In  antiquity,  the  booiy  of  war  constituted 
a  source  of  great  profit  for  a  few,  particularly  because  the 
prisoners  were  made  slaves.  The  armies,  accordinglj, 
were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  traders  who  under- 
stood how  to  turn  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of  the 
\  'soldiers  to  their  own  advantage,  in  buying  their  spoib 

and  purchasing  slaves  and  articles  of  value  at  tlie 
auctions  which  were  held  from  time  to  time.  Another 
mode  of  acquiring  wealth  called  forth  by  the  war  after 
the  destruction  of  peaceful  industry  and  trade  was  pri- 
vateering, a  speculation  involving  risks,*  like  the  slave 
trade  and  the  blockade-running  of  modern  times.  This 
kind  of  private  enterprise  had  the  further  advantage 
of  injuring  the  enemy,  and  formed  a  naval  reserve,  de- 
stined at  no  distant  period  to  be  of  the  most  important 
service. 
Tedious  The  war  in  Sicily  made  no  progress.     The  siege  of 

tionofthe   Lilybseum,  which  had  now  continued  for  nine  years,  wa« 
'*'*'•  carried  on  with  considerably  less  energy  since  the  failure 

of  the  first  attack,  and  its  object  was  plainly  to  keep  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  town.  The  lingering  siege  of  Dre- 
pana  was  equally  ineffectual.  The  sea  was  free,  and  the 
garrisons  of  both  towns  were  thus  furnished  with  all 
necessaries.  It  was  not  possible  to  dislodge  Hamilcar  from 
Mount  Eryx.  The  Roman  consuls,  who  during  the  last 
six  years   of  the  war  had  successively  commanded  in 

even  the  older  Asses  of  eleven  or  nine  ounces  were  minted  in  consequence  of 
an  intentional  reduction  of  the  standard  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  debts. 
'  Old  Polyphemus  says  of  pirates  (Homer  s  Odyssey,  ix.  255) — 
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Sciljy  could  boast  of  no  success  which  might  warrant 
them  in  claiming  a  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  easy  con- 
ditioDS  on  which  this  distinction  mis^ht  be  obtained.  Rfth 

.  Period, 

At  length  the  Soman  government  determined  to  try     248-241 
the  only  means  by  which  the  war  could  be  brought  to       ^'^' 
an  end,   and    once  more  to   attack  the    Carthaginians  "^^^^^^ 
bj  sea.     The  finances  of  the  state  were  not  in  a  condition  Lutatios 
to  famish  means  for  building  and  equipping  a  new  fleet.  ^^^^  ^ 
The  Romans  therefore  followed  the  example  of  Athens,  and  ^^^  to 
oJled  up  the  richest  citizens,  in  the  ratio  of  their  property, 
either  to  supply  ships  or  to  unite  with  others  in  doing  so. 
The  Soman  historians  were  pleased  to  extol  this  manner 
of  raising  a  new  fleet  as  a  sign  of  devotion  and  patiiotism. 
It  was,  however,  in  reality  only  a  compulsory  loan,  which 
the  state  imposed  upon  those  who  had  suffered  least  from 
the  war,  and  had  probably  enjoyed  great  gains.     The 
owners  of  privateers  had  the  obligation  and  the  means  of 
mpporting  the  state  in  the  manner  just  described.     A  new 
lleet  of  two  hundred  ships  was  thus  fitted  out  and  sent  to 
Sicily  under  the  consul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  in  the  year  242. 
Hie  Carthaginians  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  main- 
ain  a  fleet  in  the  Sicilian  waters  since  the  defeat  of  the 
toman  navy  in  the  year  249.     Their  ships  were  otherwise 
igaged  in  the  very  lucrative  piratical  war  on  the  coasts 
r  Italy  and  Sicily.     Lutatius  therefore  found  the  harbour 
r  Drepana  unoccupied.     He  made  some  attacks  on  the 
>wn  from   the  sea  and  the  land   side,   but   his   chief 
tiergies  were  directed  to  the  training  and  practising  of 
is  crews,  thus  avoiding  the  mistake  by  which  the  battle 
f  Drepana  was  lost.     He  exercised  his  men  during  the 
Aole  of  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  in  rowing,  and 
X)ok  care  that  his  pilots  should  be  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  a  coast  singularly  dangerous  from  its 
Baany  shallows.     Thus  he  anticipated  with  confidence  a 
struggle  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed  if  Carthage  did 
iiot  wish  to  sacrifice  her  two  fortresses  on  the  coast.* 

*  Poljrbius,  i.  59.    Zonaras,  viiL  17. 
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The  die  was  cast  in  March  the  following  year  (241).  A 
Carthaginian  fleet,  heavily  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
troops  in  Sicily,  appeared  near  the  -3Egatian  Islands.  The 
object  of  the  commander  was  to  land  the  provisions,  to 
take  Hamilcar,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  on  board,  and  then 
to  give  battle  to  the  Romans.  This  object  was  frustrated 
by  the  promptness  of  Catulus,  who,  although  wounded, 
took  part  in  the  battle  after  having  handed  over  the  com- 
mand to  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius  Falto.  When  the  Csxihr 
ginians  approached  with  full  sail,  favoured  by  a  strong 
west  wind,  the  Roman  ships  advanced,  and  compelled  them 
to  give  battle.  It  was  soon  decided.  A  complete  and 
brilliant  victory  crowned  the  last  heroic  exertions  of  the 
Romans.  Fifty  ships  of  the  enemy  were  sunk,  seventy  were 
taken  with  their  crews,  amounting  to  10,000  men  ;  the  rest, 
favoured  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  escaped  to  Carthage. 

The  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not  so  great  as  that 
of  the  Romans  had  been  at  Drepana.  But  Carthage  wm 
exhausted  and  discouraged.  Perhaps  she  was  alarmed  bj 
the  premonitory  signs  of  the  terrible  war  with  the  mer- 
cenaries which  soon  after  brought  her  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin.  Sicily  had  now  been  for  several  years  as  good  u 
lost  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  continuation  of  the  war  held 
out  to  them  no  x)rospect  of  winning  back  their  former  pos- 
sessions in  that  island.  Carthage  therefore  decided  on  pro- 
posing terms  of  peace,  and  she  might  entertain  the  hope 
that  Rome  would  be  not  less  ready  to  bring  the  war  to  i 
close.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Hamilcar  Barcas 
and  the  consul  Lutatius  as  plenipotentiaries.  At  first 
the  Romans  insisted  on  dishonourable  conditions.  They 
demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  deliver  up  the  deserters,  and  pass  under  the  yoke. 
But  Hamilcar  indignatly  refused  these  terms,  and  declared 
he  would  rather  die  in  battle  than  deliver  up  to  the  enemy 
the  arms  with  which  he  was  intrusted  for  the  defence  o£ 
his  country.  Lutatius  therefore  waived  this  claim,  the 
more  readily  as  he  wished  to  bring  the  negotiations 
speedily  to  an  end,  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  the  credit 


I 
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ng  brought  the  long  war  to  a  close.    The  prelimi- 

of  peace  were  thus  settled.     Carthage  engaged  to 

;e  Sicily  ;  not  to  make  war  upon  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;     p^'^^ 

up  all  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  to  pay    248-241 

of  2,200  talents  in  twenty  years.     On  the  whole 

man  senate  and  people  approved  of  these  terms. 

mal  conditions  of  the  treaty  involved  the  abandon- 

y  Carthage  of  the  smaller  islands  between  Sicily 

ily  (which-  was  a  matter  of  course),  as  well  as  the 

obligation  that  each  should  refrain  from  attacking 

juring  the   allies   of  the   other,  or  entering  into 

LUce  with  them ;  but  the  war  indemnity  imposed 

thage  was  raised  by  1,000  talents,  to  be  paid  at 

ended  at  length  the  war  for  the  possession  of  Position  of 
which  had  lasted  uninterruptedly  for  three-and-  mans  at 
years, — the  greatest  struggle  known  to  the  genera-  ^^®^1^® 
len    living.     The  most    beautiful    island  of   the 
Tanean,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  contested 
turies  by  Greeks  and  Punians,  was  wrested  from 
>th  by  a  people  who  till  quite  lately  had  lain  beyond 
izon  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
lad  exercised  no  influence  on  tlieir  political  system 
ernational  dealings,  and  had  never  been  even  taken 
count.     Before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Rome  was 
the  Mediterranean  states  of  antiquity  what  Hussia 
Europe  before  Peter  the  Great  and  the  war  with 

XII.  By  her  heroic  and  successful  opposition  to 
irference  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Rome 
i  from  obscurity,  and  made  herself  known  to  the 
)f  Egypt,  Macedonia,  and  Syria  as  a  power  with 
hey  might  soon  have  to  deal. 

the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  (273  B.C.)  an  Egyptian  Embassies 
jr  was   sent  to   Rome,  to   offer,  in  the   name   of  from 
^tolemy  Philadelphus,  a  treaty  of  amity,  which  the  ^'^^^*^g^ 
senate  willingly  accepted.*    About  the  same  time 

"as,  viii.  6  :     Kal  TlTo\€fia7os  91  6  ^iXdJitXipos  r6¥  re  Ti6ppov  kokSh 
ra  fiaditt^  ical  robs  'Fufialovs  av^ayoti4yovs  9wpd  re  aintus    t^^c  jccU 
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rv 

>,   , ' /  Greek  town  on  the  Adriatic,  perhaps  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  Greek  world  was  opening  to 
the  Homans,  when  Greek  art,  language,  and  literature  made 
their  first  entry  into  Italy — an  event  which  sixteen  centuries 
afterwards  was  to  be  followed  by  a  second  invaaion  of 
Greek  learning.  The  Sicilian  war  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
Greek  war.  For  the  first  time  all  the  western  Greeks 
united  in  one  great  league  against  an  ancient  foe  of  the 
Hellenic  name ;  and  Borne,  which  was  at  the  head  of  this 
league,  appeared  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mother  country,  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  more  and  more  as  a  new  leading  power 
whose  friendship  it  was  worth  while  to  secure.  No  wonder 
that  the  history  of  this  people  began  now  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  interest  for  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  first 
attempts  of  the  Bomans  in  writing  history  were  made  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  were  intended  for  the  Greek 
people. 
Changes  in  While  Rome,  by  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  gained,  with 
tary^insti-  regard  to  other  powers,  a  position  of  importance  and  in- 
tutiona  of  fluence,  it  became  unmistakeably  clear  for  the  first  time 
that  old  institutions,  suited  for  a  town  community  and 
for  the  simplicity  of  ancient  life,  were  insufficient  for  » 
more  extended  field  of  political  and  military  operations. 
The  Roman  military  system  was  organised  for  the  defence 
of  narrow  boundaries,  and  not  for  aggressive  warfare  ifl 
distant  parts.  The  universal  duty  of  military  service  and 
the  periodical  formation  of  new  armies,  which  was  a  con- 
sequence of  it,  had  not  appeared  prejudicial  in  the  wan 
with  the  Italian  nations,  who  had  the  same  institutions, 
and  as  long  as  the  theatre  of  war  was  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  When,  however,  it  became  no 
longer  possible  to  dismiss  every  legion  after  the  summer 
campaign,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  a  citizen  army  on  th^ 
old  plan  had  great  military  and  economical  disadvantagee* 
The  peasants,  who  were  taken  from  their  homesteads,  gref^ 

byLoXoyiaar  ivoi-fifforo,    Yalerius  Maximus,  iv.   3,  10;   Livy,  epit.   14;  Bi^'^ 
Cassius,  fr.  121. 
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ent  of  prolonged  service,  or  if  they  were  ordered  into  CHAP. 

3  countries  like  Africa,*     It  was  necessary  to  steer  , '_- 

lie  course,  and  to  let  at  least  one  consular  army  ^'"*" 

'                                                                                                                            '*  BBIOD, 
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annually  from  Sicily  to  Eome.*  Only  two  legions  248-241 
•ed  regularly  at  the  seat  of  war,  to  the  great  injury 
itary  operations.  Thus  the  time  of  seirice  of  the 
1  soldiers  was  lengthened  out  to  a  year  and  a  half, 
this  for  a  continuance  caused  great  difficulty.  It 
H^essary  to  offer  the  soldiers  some  compensation  for 
ong  absence  from  home.  This  was  effected  in  two 
first  by  allowing  them  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and, 
Qy,  by  offering  them  a  reward  after  the  expiration  of 
dme  of  service.  The  prospect  of  booiy  operated  on 
much  as  their  pay  influenced  the  mercenaries.  It 
means  for  making  the  universal  military  service  less 
IS,  for  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  volunteers  into  the 
'  The  granting  of  lands  to  veterans  also  served  to 
r  service  in  the  legions  less  obnoxious.  These  military 
es,  the  traces  of  which  are  even  now  apparent,^  are  not 

same  causes  are  in  operation  even  now,  and  make  it  impossible  in  a 
like  England  to  introduce  the  conscription  for  military  service, 
men  wiU  never  submit  to  be  forced  into  military  service  abroad, 
ly  in  the  colonies.  They  acknowledge  only  the  general  obligation  of 
ig  their  own  country.  For  the  same  reason  the  French  law  of  con- 
1  admits  of  substitutes.  Even  in  France,  the  sons  of  the  first  families 
not  go  to  serve  on  compulsion  as  common  soldiers  in  Algiers  or 
Ohina.  During  the  Crimean  war,  one-third  of  the  men  liable  to  be 
ed  paid  for  substitutes.  In  Germany,  the  universal  obligation  of  serving 
umy  can  be  carried  out  only  because  Germany  has  no  colonies  and 
3n  no  wars  in  distant  parts.  But  even  in  Germany,  the  system,  if  tested 
ig  war,  would  probably  break  down ;  and  it  is  modified  to  a  considerable 
)y  the  law  which  enables  young  men  of  higher  education  to  go  through 
ilitary  duties  in  a  single  year  instead  of  three. 

is  appears  to  have  been  the  rule,  and  it  was  applied  even  to  the  corps 
ras  sent  to  Africa  under  Kegulus. 

is  had  always  been  the  practice.  But  it  depended  on  the  decision  of 
era!  whether  the  booty  was  to  be  given  to  the  troops  or  to  be  reserved 
exigencies  of  the  state. 

cording  to  Pliny  {Kvat,  Nat.  vii.  45),  L.  Metellus,  the  victor  of  Panormus, 
ee  a  member  of  a  commission  of  fifteen  men  for  the  division  of  land 
sdmviri  agris  dandis).  We  do  not  know  when  this  commission  wa3 
ted ;  perhaps  it  was  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  An  extensive 
ation  of  land  to  veteran  soldiers  took  place  after  the  end  of  the 
balian  war. — Livy,  xxxi.  41,  49. 
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therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  disorders  of 
the  state  consequent  npon  the  civil  wars.  They  were  a 
necessary  result  of  the  Roman  military  system ;  *  and  as 
long  as  there  was  unoccupied  uncultivated  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state,  such  a  measure,  far  from  being 
hurtful,  might  even  possess  great  advantages  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  state,  as  well  as  for  the  veterans.* 

Considering  the  military  training  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  old  tactics,  the  frequent  change 
of  the  men  in  the  legions  was  of  less  consequence  than 
we  might  suppose,  especially  as  the  officers  did  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  leave  the  service  with  the  disbanded 
troops.  When  the  rank  and  file  were  released  from  their 
military  duty,  the  staflF  of  the  legion,  it  is  true,  did  not 
remain ;  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  cen- 
turions and  military  tribunes  of  a  disbanded  legion  should 
be  for  the  most  part  chosen  again  to  form  a  new  one. 
The  military  service  is  for  the  common  soldiers  only » 
temporary  duty,  but  it  constitutes  a  profession  for  the 
officers.  The  Roman  centurion  was  the  principal  nerve  of 
the  legions,  and  for  the  most  part  repaired  what  the  in- 
experience of  the  recruits  and  the  want  of  skill  in  the 
commanders  had  spoilt.  Regular  promotion,  according  to 
merit,  secured  the  continuance  of  the  centurions  in  the 
army,  and  placed  the  most  experienced  of  them  at  the 
head  of  the  legion,  as  military  tribunes.  They  were  ta 
the  army  what  the  paid  clerks  were  to  the  civil  magistrates 
— the  embodiment  of  professional  experience  and  the 
guardians  of  discipline. 

Such  men  were  the  more  necessary  as  the  Romans  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  annually  changing  their  commanders- 

1  In  a  similar  manner,  in  Prussia,  and  other  countries  where  the  "PnsaU 
military  system  is  adopted,  the  need  is  felt  of  providing  civil  employments  ftt 
those  soldiers  who  voluntarily  serve  in  the  army  beyond  the  term  fixed  by  latr. 
These  men  form  the  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers.  They  are  eminently 
qualified  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  civil  servic. 

*  After  the  Crimean  war  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  goTemmentto 
establish  the  German  Legion  as  colonists  in  South  Africa.  The  fiulure  of  thi* 
attempt  does  not  prove  the  system  to  be  wrong. 
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in-chief.  There  was  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  military  CHAP, 
successes  of  the  Bomans  than  this  system.*  It  suited  — r^ — ^ 
only  the  old  time  when  the  dimensions  of  the  state  were  p^^o" 
small.  In  the  annual  campaigns  against  the  ^quians  248-241 
and  the  Volscians,  which  often  lasted  only  a  few  weeks, 
I  commander  needed  no  especial  military  education.  But 
in  the  Samnite  wars,  a  perceptible  lack  of  experience,  and 
more  particularly  of  strategic  skill,  on  the  part  of  the 
consuls,  delayed  the  victory  for  a  long  time.  These 
defects  were  far  more  deeply  felt  in  Sicily.  Before  a  new 
commander  had  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  the  task  before  him,  even  before  he 
was  on  an  intimate  footing  with  his  own  troops,  or  knew 
what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  to  oppose,  the  greatest  part  of 
lis  time  of  office  had  probably  expired,  and  his  successor 
might  perhaps  be  on  his  way  to  relieve  him.  If,  urged 
b]r  a  natural  ambition,  he  sought  to  mark  his  consul- 
Aip  by  some  brilliant  action,  he  was  apt  to  plunge  into  de- 
sperate undertakings,  and  reaped  disgrace  and  loss  instead 
tf  the  hoped-for  victory.  This  was  the  inevitable  result, 
fren  if  the  consuls  elected  were  good  generals  and  brave 
oldiers.  But  the  issue  of  the  elections  was  dependent  on 
ther  conditions  than  the  military  qualities  of  the  can- 
idates,  and  the  frequent  election  of  incapable  officers  was 
he  inevitable  result.  Only  when  there  was  an  urgent 
aose,  the  people  of  necessity  elected  experienced  generals. 
Jnder  ordinary  circumstances,  the  struggle  of  parties,  or 
he  influence  of  this  or  that  family,  decided  the  election 
>f  consuls.  The  power  of  the  nobility  was  fully  established 
in  the  first  Punic  war.  We  find  the  same  families  re- 
peatedly in  possession  of  the  highest  magistracies ;  and 
the  fact  that  military  ability  was  not  always  required  of  a 
candidate  is  proved  above  all  by  the  election  of  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  who,  like  most  of  the  Claudians,  seems  to  have 
Wn  a  man  unworthy  of  high  command. 

*  Zonams,  riii.  16 :  fiiyioTov  yhp  ol  'Pw/uuoi  iff^dWovrOf  8ti  ifor'  iviavrhif 
•^^•w  118^  kripovt  Apxovras  fwtfiirov,  &fnt  9h  ri^v  ffrparriyiay  iiav$dyovras  t^j 
TTnsltavoy,  iaw9p  cit  iffxrifftw  ff^as  &XX'  oIk  mIs  xP^^^*^  alpo6fJLtifOt, 
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BOOK  If,  in  spite  of  these  deficiencies,  the  result  of  the  war 

TV 

-_    .  *    -  favourable  to  the  Bomans,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  t 


TheRo-  indomitable  perseverance  and  the  keen  military  inst 
™*^  "*^'  which  enabled  them  always  to  accommodate  themselvc 
new  circumstances.  Of  this  we  have  the  clearest  evid( 
in  the  quickness  and  facility  with  which  they  turned  t 
attention  to  the  naval  war  and  to  siege  operations, 
successes  of  the  Eomans  at  sea  may,  it  is  true,  be  attribi 
chiefly  to  the  Greek  shipbuilders,  and  to  the  Gi 
sailors  and  captains  who  served  on  their  ships. 
Greeks  were  ako  their  instructors  in  the  art  of 
sieging  towns  with  the  newly  invented  machines,  but 
merit  of  having  applied  the  new  means  with  courage 
skill  belonged  nevertheless  to  the  Eomans.  The  extn 
gant  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  them  on  acc€ 
of  their  naval  victories,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  rep 
they  did  not  deserve;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  th 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  former  times,  that  they  n< 
afterwards  equipped  fleets  like  those  which  fought  atJM 
and  Ecnomus,  and  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  their  po 
was  supreme,  they  allowed  the  pirates  to  gain  the  uj 
hand,  until  the  supplies  of  the  capital  were  cut  off,  and 
nobility  were  no  longer  safe  in  Campania,  in  their  < 
country  seats.  This  weakness,  which  became  conspicu 
at  a  later  period,  confirms  our  hypothesis  of  the  promin 
share  which  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  had  in 
first  organisation  of  the  Eoman  navy.  It  is  at  leae 
significant  fact  that  the  Hellenic  nationality  in  Italy : 
Sicily  declined  with  the  decay  of  the  maritime  powa 
Rome. 
Constitu-  The  merits  and  defects  of  the  Carthaginian  manne 
^^^  ^^®  conducting  the  war  were  very  different.  The  Carthagini 
nian  had  standing  armies,  and  they  allowed  their  generaL 

keep  the  command  as  long  as  they  possessed  tiieir  coi 
dence.     In  both  these  respects  they  were  superior  to 
Bomans.     But  the  materials  of  their  armies  were  not  to 
compared  to  those  of  their  antagonists.     Their  soldi 
were  mercenaries,  and  mercenaries  of  the  very  worst  kii 
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native  but  foreign,  a  motley  mixture  of  Greeks,  Gauls, 
fans,  Iberians,  and  other  nations,  of  men  without  > 
er  enthusiasm  or  patriotism,  urged  only  by  a  desire  of 
li  pay  and  booty.  In  the  fickleness  of  these  mercena- 
,  amongst  whom  the  Gauls  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
lerous  and  the  least  to  be  trusted,  lay  the  greatest 
kness  of  the  Carthaginian  military  system.  The  very 
of  their  generals  did  not  succeed  in  educating  these 
Ign  bands  to  be  faithful  and  steady.*  Prom  the 
nning  of  the  war  to  its  close,  examples  abound  of 
bordination,  mutiny,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
^enaries;  and  of  ingratitude,  faithlessness,  and  the 
i  reckless  severity  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
baginians.  If  the  mercenaries  entered  into  negotia- 
I  "with  the  enemy,  betrayed  the  posts  confided  to  them, 
ered  up  or  crucified  their  officers,  the  Cafthaginian 
rals  intentionally  exposed  them  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
inemy,  left  them  on  desert  islands  to  die  of  hunger, 
wr  them  overboard  into  the  sea,  or  massacred  them  in 
blood.  The  relation  of  commander  and  soldier, 
ill  calls  on  both  sides  for  the  greatest  devotion  and 
ity,  was  with  the  Carthaginians  the  cause  of  continued 
^piracy  and  internal  war.  The  weapon  which  Carthage 
ded  in  the  war  against  Rome  threatened  either  to 
ik  with  every  blow  or  to  wound  her  own  breast.  We 
•w  probably  only  a  small  part  of  the  disasters  which 
5ll  Carthage,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  her  troops.  How 
ny  undertakings  failed,  even  in  the  design,  owing  to 
Qt  of  confidence  in  the  mercenary  troops,  how  many  failed 
the  execution,  we  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain.  So 
ch,  however,  is  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  from  isolated 
laments  preserved  to  us,  that  the  bad  faith  of  the 
•thaginian  mercenaries  was  their  chief  weakness,  and 

Not  rren  Hamilcar  Barcas  did  this,  though  ho  1*8  especially  extolled  for 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and  is  said  to  have 
)eded  in  inspiring  them  with  devotion  tp  his  own  person,  as  a  substitute 
the  patriotism  which  they  lacked  (Mommsen,  Biim.  Gesch.,  i.  537). 
mercenaries  under  his  command  mutinied  (Zonaras,  viii.  16;  Polybius, 
,  {  5),  and  he  did  not  possess  their  confidence  (^Polybius,  i.  68,  §  12), 
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spoiled   all  that  by  their  experience  and  their  skill  ii 
vetemn  soldiers  they  might  have  accomplished. 

We  know  little  of  the   Carthaginian  generals.  M-, 
it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole  they  were  superior  to  tkjj 
Boman  consuls.     Among  the  latter,  not  one  appears  toil 
distinguished  for  military  genius.     They  could  lead  ftar 
troops  against  the  enemy  and  then  fight  bravely ;  buttltff 
could  do  nothing  more.     Metellus,  who  gained  the  gmt 
victory  at  Panormus,  was  perhaps  the  only  exception;  lul 
even  he  owed  his  victory  more  to  the  faults  of  his  oppondi 
and  his  want  of  skill  in  managing  the  elephants  than  If 
the  display  of  any  military  talent  on  his  own  part;  ui 
when  he  commanded  the  second  time  as  consul,  he  aooofr|3 
plished  nothing.      On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denkl 
that  Hannibal,  the  defender  of  Agrigentum,  Himilco,iii 
had  the  command  for  nine  years  in  Lilybaeum,  AdheiH 
the  victor  at  Drepana,  and  Carthalo,  who  attacked 
Boman  fleet  at  Camarina  and  caused  its  destruction,  vi\ 
above  all  Hamilcar  Barcas,  were  great  generals,  whound* 
stood  not  only  the  art  of  fighting,  but  also  the  condni 
of  a  war,   and   by  their  personal  superiority  over  the* 
opponents  outweighed  the  disadvantages  involved  in  4l 
quality  of  their  troops.     Among  the  Carthaginian  gem 
some,  of  coui'se,  were  incapable ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
lost  the  battles  of  Panormus  and  the  ^gatian 
If  the  Carthaginians  punished  these  men  severely,  we 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  accuse  them  of  harshness,  but  vi 
of  injustice  ;  for  we  find  that  other  unfortunate  genenK 
Hannibal,  for  instance,  after  his  defeat  at  Mylce,  retain* 
the  confidence  of  the  Carthaginian  government ;  and  til* 
they  punished,  it  would  seem,  not  the  misfortune  of  4* 
generals,  but  some  special  fault  or  oflFence. 

The  defeats  of  the  Carthaginians  at  sea  are  most  stff* 
prising.  The  Boman  boarding-bridges  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  single,  or  even  as  the  chief,  cause  of  th* 
The  only  explanation  which  we  can  offer  has  been  alrealf 
given — that  the  Boman  fleet  was  probably  for  the  most  parf 
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lit  and  manned  by  Greeks ;  *  and  even  then  it  is  still     chap. 
onisliing  that  the  Carthaginians  were  only  once  deci-  .    ^^}'  _- 
lly  victorious  at  sea  in  the  course  of  the  whole  war.      ^i*"™ 

Pbhiod 

xcan  we  understand  why  they  did  not  fit  out  larger    248-241 
1  more  numerous  fleets,  to  shut  out  the  Romans  from       "•^• 
^  sea  altogether  at  the  very  beginning,  as  England  did 
Ji  regard  to  Prance  in  the  revolutionary  war.     That 
ij  sent  no  second  fleet  after  the  defeat  of  Ecnomus  to 
pose  the  Romans,  and  to  prevent  their  landing  in  Africa, 
1  that  after  their  last  defeat  they  broke  down  all  at 
ie,  must,  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with   the 
emal    affairs  of   Carthage,  remain   incomprehensible, 
rhaps  the  financial  resources  of  this  state  were  not  so 
^diaustible  as  we  are  accustomed  to  believe. 
The  peace  which  handed  over   Sicily  to  the  Romans  Effect  of 
icted  the  power  of  Carthage  but  little.   Her  possessions  q^^^*^ 
Sicily  had  never  been  secure,  and  could  scarcely  have  power  of 
Ided  a  profit  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  defence.     The  **** 

ne  of  these  possessions  lay  chiefly  in  the  commerce 
ih  Sicily ;  and  this  commerce  could  be  carried  on  with 
lal  ease  under  Roman  rule.  Spain  offered  a  rich  and 
nplete  compensation  for  Sicily,  and  in  Spain  Carthage 
i  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  being  able  to  found  a  last- 
f  dominion,  as  there  she  had  not  to  encounter  the 
stinate  resistance  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  Spain  was  so 
rtant  from  Italy  that  the  Roman  interests  were  not 
mediately  concerned  by  what  took  place  in  that 
mtry. 

In  sajriog  this  we  of  course  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  no  Romans  and 
ar  Italians  were  employed  on  hoard  the  fleet.     On  the  contrary,  we  know 

only  that  the  socii  navalea  were  numerons,  hut  that  the  naval  service  was 
^ly  detested  by  the  Italian  allies,  and  drove  them  to  mutiny  and  desertion 
arge  numbers  (Livy,  xxiv.  23,  10).  But  as  the  Romans  required  thousands 
•ailora  for  their  transports,  it  is  probable  that  they  first  employed  the 
rained  landsmen  in  this  department  of  the  service,  and  thus  gradually 
Bed  them  to  be  fit  for  manning  war  vessels.  As  for  practising  rowing  on 
%  it  may  be  as  feasible  as  learning  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water. 
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As  sometimes  the  strongest  men,  when  they  have  strai 
every  nerve  and  have  kept  np  bravely  in  fighting 
some  threatening  danger,  succumb  suddenly  at  lastwl 
calm  and  quiet  are  re-established,  and  seem  doomed 
perish  from  some  internal  suffering,  so  Carthage  at 
end  of  the  long  war  with  Bome  was  threatened  bj 
much  more  serious  evil  than  that  which  she  had  just 
through.  The  bad  humours  in  the  body  of  the 
no  longer  absorbed  by  exertion  and  activity,  attacked 
inner  parts,  and  threatened  sudden  death.  A  mutiny  of 
mercenaries  of  Carthage,  in  connection  with  a  revolt 
all  the  allies  and  subjects,  followed  close  on  the  Si 
war.  For  more  than  three  years  there  raged  a  f< 
strife,  accompanied  by  horrors  which  show  that  man 
sink  lower  than  the  beasts.  The  cause  of  this  war 
the  great  weakness  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  vl 
as  we  have  seen,  consisted  in  the  want  of  a  uniform 
lation  animated  by  the  same  sentiments.  The  mixture 
races,  over  which  Carthage  ruled,  felt  only  the  ine 
burdens  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  not  the  patriotic 
thusiasm  which  lightens  every  sacrifice.  A  decisive  vie 
on  the  side  of  Carthage  might  have  inspired  her  subj 
with  the  respect  and  fear  which  with  them  had  to  take 
place  of  devoted  attachment.  But  Carthage  was  conqiiei«» 
She  had,  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  lost  the  right  to  gore* 
It  required  but  a  slight  cause  to  make  the  whole  pro* 
edifice  of  Carthaginian  power  totter  to  its  foundation. 
This  cause  was   the   exhaustion   of  the  CarthagiiA* 
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finances.  When  the  mercenaxies  returned  from  Sicily,  CHAP, 
and  vainly  looked  for  their  overdue  pay  and  the  presents  >- — r^ — ' 
which  had  been  promised  to  them,  discontent  and  defiance  ^*i"f  ^* 
arose  among  them,  and  they  made  higher  and  more  ex- 
traTagant  demands  when  they  saw  that  Carthage  was  mutiny. 
not  in  a  position  to  oppose  them  by  force.  It  was  now 
as  difficult  to  pacify  them  as  to  bring  them  back  to  obe- 
dience. Open  rebellion  broke  out,  the  mutineers  and  the 
allies'  made  common  cause  together,  and  in  a  short  time 
aU  the  towns  of  Libya  were  in  revolt.  XJtica  and  Hippo 
iaritas  alone  remained  faithful.  Tunes  was  in  the  hands 
rf  the  mutineers,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Libyan 
Maiho,  by  the  Campanian  Spendius,  and  by  the  Gaul 
Antaritus.  The  general  Hanno,  who  as  their  favourite 
kad  been  selected  by  the  mercenaries  as  umpire  to  decide 
Bie  quarrel,  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained  as  hostage. 
2arihage  was  surrounded  by  her  numerous  enemies,  and 
leemed  hopelessly  lost.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Carthagi- 
lian  population  now  rose.  An  army  was  formed  from  the 
itizens  and  those  mercenaries  who  had  remained  faithful, 
ind  Hamilcar  Barcas  took  the  command.  The  superiority 
t  a  true  general  over  such  chiefs  as  Matho  and  Spendius 
oon  became  apparent.  The  mutineers,  although  rein- 
breed,  according  to  report,  by  70,000  Libyans  and  Numi- 
lians,  were  surprised  and  defeated  again  and  again, 
lamilcar  tried  clemency.  He  only  demanded  a  promise 
rom  the  prisoners  not  to  make  war  upon  Carthage,  and 
hen  set  them  free.  But  the  leaders  of  the  mutineers, 
'earing  a  universal  rebellion  among  their  accomplices, 
lecided  on  rendering  peace  with  Carthage  impossible  by 

'  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  towns  subject  to  Carthage  were  in  an 
nriablc  position.  It  whs  the  general  practice  in  antiquity,  and  even  in  modern 
imes  down  to  a  recent  period,  for  a  governing  countiy  to  treat  dependencies 
nd  colonies  as  inferiors,  and  to  aim  chiefly  at  deriving  from  them  the  largest 
j««ible  profit.  If  the  Carthugiuians,  as  is  reported  (Appian,  v.  3),  caused 
000  uf  their  subjects,  who  had  joined  Hegulus,  to  bo  crucified,  it  seems 
Uonil  that  the  Libyans  should  now  make  common  cause  with  the  mutinous 
•Idiers.  There  seems  to  be,  however,  no  sufficient  ground  for  charging  the 
irthaginians  with  nnusual  and  exceptional  cruelty.  (Mommsen,  Bom, 
etch.,  i.  547). 
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.  prisoned  Hanno  and  seven  hundred  Carthaginians  to  die 
a  cruel  death,  and  even  refused  to  give  up  the  bodies  for 
burial.  The  war  had  now  assumed  its  real  character,^ 
and  only  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
party  could  put  an  end  to  it. 
Suppres-  Carthage  was  indebted  for  its  deliverance  out  of  aU 
mutiny.  this  trouble  to  Hamilcar  Barcas.  Inspired  by  his  peN 
sonal  qualities  and  the  renown  of  his  name,  a  Numidian 
chief  called  Naravas,  with  some  thousands  of  hone- 
men,  went  over  to  his  side.  The  enemy  was  beaten 
many  times,  thousands  of  prisoners  were  thrown  under 
the  elephants  and  trodden  to  death;  and  their  leaden^ 
Spendius  and  Autaritus,  were  nailed  to  the  cross.  Al- 
though the  war  was  not  uniformly  successful ;  althongli 
Hippo,  and  even  XJtica,  the  oldest  and  most  faithfbl 
ally  of  Carthage,  revolted ;  although  a  fleet  with  pro- 
visions was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  while  on  the  way  from 
the  coast  of  the  EmporisB  to  Carthage;  although,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  Hamilcar  and  Hanno 
the  second  in  command,  the  enemies  recovered  them- 
selves, and  in  a  sally  from  Tunes  defeated  Hannibal,  ft 
lieutenant  of  Hamilcar,  took  him  prisoner,  and  nailed 
him  to  the  same  cross  on  which  Spendius  had  ended  his 
life ;  yet  the  whole  rebellion  gradually  collapsed,  and  after  ft 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  Hamilcar  and 
Hanno  at  the  instance  of  the  senate,  Carthage  soon 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  stifled  all  further  revolt  in  the 
blood  of  the  mutineers.  The  Libyan  towns  submitted 
again,  and  Carthage  was  perhaps  wise  enough'  not  to 
punish  the  misguided  masses  for  the  crimes  of  the  ring- 
leaders. Even  Hippo  and  XJtica,  which  had  marked  their 
revolt  by  the  massacre  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  seem 
to  have  received  mild  conditions.  Carthage  was  once 
again  ruler  in  Africa. 
Conduct  of      The  conduct  of  the  Eomans  in  this  war  is  one  of  the 

*  It  became,  in  the  terms  of  Polybins  (i.  66,  §  6),  a  ir^Xc/tof  turwov^s, 
'  Polybius  docs  not  state  how  the  revolted  towns  were  treated. 
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peatest  stains  on  their  history.    The  conditions  of  peace     CHAP, 
rhich  had  terminated   the  Sicilian  war  had  not  been  v.^ — ^J — ^ 
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qoal  to  their  expectations.  They  had  tried  to  get  more  ^^ 
mt  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
elves  with  raising  the  contribution  of  war  by  1,000  talents.  Romans. 
Ibere  was  now  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  neglect, 
nd  Bome  was  not  slow  in  making  use  of  this  opportimity. 
lie  Boman  senate  seems  to  have  thought  it  unnecessary 
>  interfere  and  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  the  mercenaries, 
t  was  enough  to  assist  the  rebels  with  the  requisites  of  war. 
liis  was  done  by  mercantile  adventurers.  Perhaps  the 
toman  officials,  even  if  they  had  wished  it,  would  have 
wmd  it  difficult  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  ships  which  had 
ffovisions  on  board  for  the  enemies  of  Carthage.  But 
rhat  view  the  senate  took  of  such  private  speculations  we 
thall  soon  see.  A  great  number  of  blockade-runners  ^ 
irere  captured  by  the  Carthaginians.  Home  had  no  plea 
ar  justification  for  interceding  on  behalf  of  these  people. 
Nevertheless  she  did  so,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Carthage  to  do  in  her  difficulty  but  to  set  the  prisoners  free. 
In  acknowledgment  of  this  the  Eoman  senate  gave  up 
all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  who  were  still  in  Italy,* 
and  allowed  its  subjects  in  future  to  send  the  necessaries 
of  war  only  to  the  Carthaginians,  not  to  their  enemies — a 
concession  which  one  would  suppose  was  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was  expected  that  if  Carthage  had  opposed  the  de- 
mands of  Rome  for  the  release  of  the  blockade-breakers, 
the  Bomans  would  at  once  have  declared  war.  Carthage 
yielded,  and  the  Romans  were  thus  debarred  from  fol- 
lowing up  their  hostile  policy ;  they  were  even  obliged  to 
permit  their  friend  and  ally  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  to 
come  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Carthaginians.  This  wise  statesman  ^  saw  plainly  that  the 
Carthaginians,  after  their  expulsion  from  Sicily,  were  no 
longer  his  natural  enemies — that  they  were  on  the  contrary 

'  Polybias,  i.  83,  §  7,  states  that  there  were  500. 

»  Polybius,  i.  83,  §  8. 

*  PolybiuSi  i.  83,  §  3 :  vdinf  ^popiyms  koX  povvtx^s  \oyiC6fi€pot, 
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able  to  render  him  the  most  valuable  services  by  keeping 
in  check  to  some  extent  the  excessive  power  of  Borne.  He 
therefore  supported  them  with  necessaries  at  a  time  when 
the  mutineers  blockaded  Carthage  by  land  and  all  sup- 
plies were  cut  off.  Perhaps  he  also  sent  troops  or  allowed 
the  Carthaginians  to  enlist  mercenaries  in  his  kingdom,' 
and  his  aid  doubtless  contributed  materially  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  rebels. 

But  while  the  insurrection  was  still  raging  in  Africa, 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  had  imitated 
the  example  of  their  comrades,  had  murdered  their  officen, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the  island.  Unable  to  ke^ 
their  position  among  the  natives,  they  sought  aid  from 
Eome.  At  first,  as  it  is  said,  the  Eomans  resisted  this 
temptation ;  they  disdained  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
mutinous  troops,  and  to  make  use  of  the  momentary  dis- 
tress  of  Carthage  for  violating  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  they  had  just  sworn  to  observe.  But  when  Car- 
thage came  out  victorious  from  the  doubtful  struggle,  the 
old  jealousy  of  the  Bonians  revived,  and  they  decided  to 
take  the  mutinous  mercenaries  of  Sardinia  under  their 
protection.  Roman  politicians  justified  themselves  pro- 
bably with  the  sophistry  that  Sardinia  no  longer  belonged 
to  Carthage,  since  Carthaginian  authority  in  the  island 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  in  it.  War  therefore  was  not  carried  on  againsfc 
Carthage,  when  the  island  was  taken,  but  against  the 
Sardinian  natives,  who  were  now  an  independent  nation. 
But  Carthage  protested  against  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  island. 
The  Romans  now  openly  declared  their  intentions.  They 
interpreted  the  Carthaginian  armaments  as  a  menace  of 

'  ThiB  is  probably  the  extent  of  tlie  concession  reported  by  Appian,  v.  3 :  «i 
^tvoKoylay  ix  rris  *lraKlas  is  fiSvov  r6pJit  rhy  rc6\fyuov  hrirpt^/cuf. — Appian,  riil  6. 
No  more  than  this  is  implied  by  Zonaras,  viii.  17:  koI  iiurdo^opow  U  rif 
oiKfias  ffvfifjMxi^os  ahro7s  ivaya-yMtu  ivdrpf^^ay.  The  Romans  could  nertf 
have  allowed  any  foreign  power,  least  of  all  the  Carthaginians,  to  raise  troop< 
in  their  own  immediate  dominions  in  Italy,  and  this  was  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  peace. — Polybius,  iii.  27,  §  4  ;  Appian,  viii.  5. 
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ese   complaints  probably  show  that  smuggling  and 
blockade-runnine  of  Italian  traders   had  not  been  , 

,  Interfer- 

ntinued,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  Borne.  ^  For  Car-  ence  of  the 
J  there  was  left  no  choice,  but  either  to  engage  in  a  ^j^f^^'^ 
vith  Bome,  or  to  agree  to  such  conditions  as  Home, 
^ntempt  of  all  justice  and  reljring  on  her  superior 
r,  thou^t  fit  to  propose.  Carthage  was  too  much 
dated  to  take  the  former  alternative.  She  was  obliged 
irchase  peace  by  resigning  Sardinia,  and  by  the  pay- 
of  twelve  hundred  talents.  Thus  did  the  Bomans  of 
Id  time  show,  as  Sallust  remarks  in  tones  of  praise, 
t  they  understood  how  to  restrain  their  passions,  and 
led  to  the  demands  of  right  and  justice ;  that  especi- 
D  the  Punic  wars,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  treachery  of 
'arthaginians,  they  never  allowed  themselves  to  act  in 
lilar  way,  and  were  alone  guided  in  their  actions  by 
se  of  what  was  worthy  of  them.'  * 

e  revolting  treatment  of  her  humbled  rival  was  an  Surrender 
jeed  destined  to  spring  up  soon  in  a  luxuriant  crop,  ^^  ^^^  *°'* 

0  bear  as  its  fatal  fruit  the  devastation  of  Italy  in  the  l^nians. 
dbalian  war.     The  bitterness  of  soul  with  which  the 

!  Hamilcar   submitted    indignantly  to    unjustifiable^ 
g  explains    the    inextinguishable   hatred   of    Borne 

1  he  cherished  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  bequeathed  as 
red  trust  to  his  great  son  Hannibal.*   For  the  present 


cording  to  Appian  (viii.  5),  the  Cartho^pnians  took  Roman  merchant 
and  drovrned  the  crews  to  escape  detection.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
itement,  the  merchant  Teseels  so  treated  must  have  carried  supplies  to 
lels  or  attempted  to  run  the  blockade.  But  in  their  present  helpless 
on,  the  Carthaginians,  unless  they  were  demented,  cuuld  not  have 
ted  acts  so  foolish  and  so  calculated  to  give  the  Romans  provocation 

t 

lust,  CatU.f  61.  Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  Polybius  (iii.  28), 
.78  that  f«.r  the  proceedings  of  the  Konidns,  otrrc  rrpStpacriy  oth*  alrla^ 
I  &y  cifXoyor*  &AA*  6fjLo\oyovfi4voos  rohs  KapxTl^ovlovs  iiyayKcurfitrovs  vapk 

yApop  xA^6o»  rSiv  xpVf^^'*''^^- 

npare  Polybius,  iii.  9,  §  6;  and  10,  §§  4,  6. 
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might  triumphed  over  right.  The  island  of  Sardiiiia 
became  a  Boman  province.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  subdued  and 
in  some  measure  became  accustomed  to  an  orderly  govera- 
ment.  For  many  years  Sardinia  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
savage  wars  ^  and  the  most  terrible  civil  strife,  in  whiA 
the  descendants  of  the  Boman  nobility  obtained  inglorioos 
triumphs,  and  slaves  for  their  ever-increasing  estates.  The 
neighbouring  island  of  Corsica  had  never  been  permanenilj 
in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  now 
established  themselves  there,  and  united  it  to  the  proyinee 
of  Sardinia.  But  here,  as  in  Sardinia,  the  natives  with- 
drew into  the  impenetrable  mountains  of  the  interior, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Boman  dominion,  and  resisted  Bomu 
customs  and  political  order.  The  resources  of  the  tio 
islands  remained  undeveloped.  It  was  only  in  the  small 
coast  towns  and  near  the  sea  that  the  original  barbarisa 
gave  way  to  civilisation  and  the  dominion  of  Boman  law. 
The  interior  remained  barbarous ;  and  among  the  muj 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  alone^ 
up  to  almost  the  present  time,  have  never  been  the  seaii 
of  political  order  and  prosperity. 


'  Even  bloodhounds  wore  employed  to  hunt  down  the  natiT'ef. — ^ZoDam  || 
Viii.  18. 
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s  twenty-four  years  of  war  with  the  great  power  of    CHAP. 


V. 
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rthage  were  followed  by  a  six  days'  war  with  Falerii,  if 

)  collision  between  the  colossal  power  of  Borne  and  the 

oy  town  of  Falerii  can  really  be  termed  a  war.     How  it 

opened  that  the  Faliscans  provoked  the  Romans,  how  tion  of 

7  could  venture  to  think  of  opposition,  we  cannot  ^*^^^"- 

lerstand.  The  town,  which,  even  at  the  time  of  Camillus, 

B  constrained  to  submit  to  the  superior  strength  of  Rome, 

B  without  difficulty  taken  and  destroyed.     The  Roman 

isqIs  were  not  ashamed  to  make  this  event  the  subject 

a  triumph,  which  is  chronicled  in  the  Roman  Fasti  by 

f  side  of  the  triumphs  of  Catulus  and  the  Scipios. 

Putting  aside  this  incident,  the  period  between  the  first  Gallic  and 

I  the  second  Punic  wars  (from  241  till  218  B.C.)  was  ^^^^'^'' 

upied  with  wars  of  a  more  serious  character — one  in  Italy 

h  the  Gauls,  and  two   on  the  opposite  side   of  the 

riatic  with  the  lUyrians.     In  the  order  of  time  the  first 

Tian  war  preceded  the  war  with  the  Gauls ;  but  for  the 

e  of  greater  clearness  we  will  follow  in  our  narrative  a 

♦graphical  rather  than  a  chronological  order,  and  speak 

t  of  the  war  waged  in  Italy  against  the  Gauls,  and  then 

the  two  niyrian  wars  conjointly. 

iAer  the  defeat  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  the  year  283  Causes  for 

.,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Sena  in  i,iact?on  of 

fir  desolated  territory,  the  Gallic   races  in   Northern  J^^'  G«"i» 

ly  remained  quiet  for  forty-five  years.     This  long  pause, 

ich  was  most  advantageous  to  the  Romans  during  the 

J^  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians,  may  in  part  be 
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BOOK     ascribed  to  the  impression  made  among  the  Gkinls  by  the 

—   / *  defeat  on  the  Vadimonian  Lake  and  by  the  destmction  of 

the  Senonians.*     Tt  seems,  however,  that  besides  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Gauls  and  their  fear,  another  circumstance 
contributed  to  keep  them  thus  long  quiet ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  fact  that  during  that  long  period  they  fomid 
occupation   as   mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  armies. 
The  ending  of  the  war  in   Sicily,  while  it  stopped  the 
employment  of  Gallic  adrenturers,  was,  therefore,  a  cause 
of  renewed  attacks  on  Italy.     Eome  accordingly  could  not 
fail   soon  to  meet  on   another  battle-field  those  Gallic 
warriors  whom  she  had  so  long  encountered  in  Sicily. 
The  posi-^       The  greater  part  of  Italy,  north  of  the  chain  of  the 
Gallic         Apennines,  at  that  time  justly  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  hsd 
^^^*         been  for  a  course  of  years  in  the  possession  of  several  Gallic 
tribes.    In  the  modem  district  of  JSmilia  were  the  Boians, 
the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  conquered  Senonians,  and 
the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Lingonians  and  Anarians ;  nortib 
of  the  Po,  in  the  country  about  Milan,  dwelt  the  great 
people  of  the  Insubrians,  while  to  the  east  of  these  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Adige  lay  the  Cenomanians ;  but  these  tribes, 
little   inclined,  seemingly,  to  make  common   cause  with 
their  countrymen,  remained  neutral  in  all  the  hostilities 
against  Eome.     Besides  these  Gallic  races,  there  were  in 
the  north  of  Italy  two  totally  different  nations :  in  the  east 
and  about  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Veneti,  while  in  the  west, 
where  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  join,  the  Ligurians 
were   scattered   about  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines 
almost  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  towards  the 
north  in  Piedmont  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Po  and 
its  tributary  streams. 
Attack  on        Four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Carthage 
^i^\^\'     (268   B.C.)   the   Eomans   founded   the  colony  Ariminnm 
n^ini.  (Rimini),  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  as  the  most  northern  bul- 

wark of  the  Italy  of  that  time.     This  town  was  exposed 
to  the  first  attacks  of  the  enemy  whom  it  was  intended 

»  Polybius,  ii.  21,  §  2. 
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to  control.  In  the  year  288  (in  the  third  year,  therefore, 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage),  a  Gallic 
army,  which  we  are  told  had  been  called  by  the  chiefs  22.')-222 
of  the  Boians  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  encamped  before 
Ariminum.  However,  before  hostilities  began,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Boians  and  their  troublesome  and 
tinwelcome  guests,  whose  rapacity,  it  may  be  presumed, 
made  but  little  distinction  between  friends  and  foes. 
The  Boian  chiefs  were  murdered  by  their  own  people, 
the  strangers  were  attacked,  conquered  in  open  war,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Thus,  for  this  time,  the  danger  passed  away.*  Still,  the  Proposed 
attention  of  the  Romans  had  been  drawn  to  their  north-  of  the 
east  boundary,  where  new  means  of  defence  against  their  <^^^^7' 
tinmly  neighbours  seemed  necessary.  The  colonists  of 
Ariminum  were  clearly  unable  by  themselves  to  resist  the 
Grauls.  Nothing  was  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  case 
than  an  increase  of  the  Roman  population  in  those  parts. 
This  could  easily  be  effected,  and  was  desirable  also  on 
many  other  accounts.  The  whole  country  of  the  Seno- 
nians  round  about  Ariminum,  and  south  in  Picenum,  was 
depopulated  and  laid  waste  since  the  war  of  extirpation  of 
283,  and  was  probably  left  for  the  use  of  the  large  Eoman 
fiEimilies  only  as  pasture  land.  A  better  opportunity 
could  not  present  itself  for  rewarding  Roman  veterans  for 
their  military  service,  for  making  impoverished  peasants 
landowners  of  small  estates,  for  peopling  again  a  country 
which  had  become  desolate,  for  bringing  together  on  the 
endangered  frontier  a  warlike  and  faithful  population, 
and  by  the  extension  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  Latin 
tongue  to  Romanise  the  land  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  only  thing  which  was  opposed  to  so  wholesome  a 
measure  was  the  private  interest  of  the  Roman  nobles 
who  had    taken    possession  of    and  used  the    land  in 

'  At  least  according  to  the  report  of  Polybius,  ii.  21.  Other  writers  related 
serious  battles  with  the  Oauls  and  their  allies  the  Ligurians  (Zonaras,  viii.  18 ; 
Oroeius,  iv.  12),  in  one  of  which  14,000  Gauls  were  killed  and  2,000  taken  by 
P.  Valerius  Falto,  consul  of  the  year  238,  and  brother  of  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius 
Falto.    See  p.  106.  Can  this  be  an  extract  from  the  Valerian  family  chronicle  ? 
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BOOK     qnestion  as  if  it  were  their  own.    They  had  no  legal  right 
.  ■    , '    ^  to  the  land.    They  were  only  possessors   on   sufferance 


until  the  state  should  think  fit  to  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment. They  could  lay  no  claim  even  to  compensation  if 
the  land  should  be  taken  from  them.  But  this  fiict  onl^ 
added  virulence  to  the  opposition  vrith  which  the  Boman 
nobility  resisted  any  measure  for  dividing  the  state  lands  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community  rather  than  their 
own. 
Agrarian         We  have  Unfortunately  only  very  imperfect  accounts  of 

1A^7  OI 

Caius  ^1^6  disputes  which  arose  in  Eome  between  the  nobles  and 
Fiaminius.  ^^e  popular  party  relating  to  the  allotment  of  the  land 
in  Picenum.  Even  Folybius  gives  us  no  help  here,  and 
appears  to  have  judged  the  measures  from  a  narrow  and 
aristocratic  point  of  view.  The  champion  of  the  popular 
party  and  of  the  public  interest  waa  the  tribune  a 
Fiaminius.  In  spite  of  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
senate,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  people  for  hii 
proposal  (232  b.g.).^  The  nobility,  blind  and  obstinate  in 
their  selfishness,  carried  their  opposition  to  the  utmoit 
limits,  and  thus  forced  their  opponents  to  take  their  stand 
on  the  formal  constitutional  law,  to  set  aside  the  nsoil 
practice,  and  to  cause  the  agrarian  law  to  be  passed  by  i 
vote  of  the  assembly  of  tribes,  without  a  previous  reeo- 
lution  or  the  subsequent  approbation  of  the  senate.  It 
was  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  was  set  aside,  and  that  the  popular  leaden 
were  enabled  to  become  conscious  of  their  power,  Bnt 
the  senate  could  only  attribute  the  loss  of  its  influence  to 
itself.  It  had  taken  up  a  position  which  it  could  not 
maintain,  and  hazarded  the  strength  of  its  moral  weighty 
which,  till  now,  had  been  unimpaired ;  although,  legallyi 
since  the  Hortensian  law  in  287  b.o.,  a  resolution  of  the 
tribes  needed  no  confirmation  from  the  senate.  It  is 
therefore  not  without  a  good  reason  that  from  the 
acceptance   of  the   agrarian  law  of    Fiaminius  by  the 

>  Foljbius,  ii.  21.    Cicero  {De  SeneoU  4)  differs  from  Foljbiufi  in  pltdog 
the  law  four  years  later. 
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semblj  of  tribes  against  the  opposition  of  the  senate     CHAP, 
dybius  dates  a  change  for  the  worse   in  the  Eoman  ^  ^' 


astitution.*  225-222 

B.C. 

If  the   nobles  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  useful 

tasure  of  Flaminius,  they  knew  at  least  how  to  avenge  the  patri- 

^mselves.     The  hatred  of  his  enemies  pursued  him  to  S?°^.^. 

I  death  on  the  bloody  battle-field  of  Thrasymenus ;  nay, 

sren  survived  him,  and  endeavoured,  by  venomous  and 

86  representations  in  the  Soman  annals,  to  blacken  the 

me  of  the  popular  leader.' 

rhe  agrarian  law  of  Flaminius  did  not  remain  a  dead  The  great 

ter,  but  was  fully  carried  out.     The  country  along  the  piamhiius 

Iriatic    Sea,  throngh   which  formerly  the    barbaroTis 

lumians  had  roamed,  was  filled  with  Boman  settlers.' 

is  extreme  outpost  of  Boman  civilisation  was  connected 

th  the  centre  of  the  empire  by  the  Flaminian  road  (Yia 

iminia),  which  crossed  the  Apennines  in  XJmbria,  and 

Bd  its  name  as  well  as  its  origin  to  the  founder  of  the 

Element  in  the  land  of  the  Senonians.  It  was  the  second ' 

isA,  highway  through  Italy,  connecting  Bome  with  the 

tern  coast,  its  terminus  being  at  Ariminum  on  the 

riatic,  as    that  of  the  Appian  way  was  Brundusium. 

ese    two    roads    opened  the    mountainous  interior  of 

)  country  to  commerce,   and  united  the  seas  on  the 

it  and  on  the  west. 

Before  these  works  could  be  completed,  the  neighbour-  Move- 

f  Grauls   showed  great  uneasiness  about  the    further  ^oMthe 

ranee  of  the  Bomans.*     The  extension  of  civilisation  is  ^^ic 

rays  an  attack  on  surrounding  barbarism ;  and  as  it  was 

that  time  in  Italy,  so  is  it  now  at  the  present  day  in 

>rth  America.     The  Boians  looked  forward  to  the  time 

len  their  country,  like  that  of  the   Senonians,  would 

•   seized    by    Boman    settlers;    they    saw    that    they 

ere  doomed  to  extermination,  and  they  determined  to 

»  Polybius,  iu  21.  •  PolybiuB.  ii.  81  ff. 

*  UnfortimAtely  we  have  received  no  information  regarding  the  nomber  of 
^  setders,  and  the  extent  of  the  portions  of  land  allotted  to  them. 
•Polybius,  ii.  21,  |§  8,9. 
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BOOK     try  and  avert  the  threatened  danger  by  an  attack  ( 
^— ^—    Bome.     They  organised  a  military  alliance  of  all  tl 


mans. 


various  Cisalpine  Gallic  tribes  with  the  single  exception  * 
the  Ccnomanians,  and  they  drew  swarms  of  adventure 
across  the  Alps  by  the  prospect  of  rich  spoils.  The  latte 
called  G^satians,  were  not  a  pecnliar  Gallic  tribe/  h 
volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  for  mat 
years  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  into  foreign,  ai 
mostly  into  the  Carthaginian,  service.  They  united  t 
gether  to  form  voluntary  companies  under  separate  leadei 
a  custom  which  prevailed  for  centuries  among  the  Gao 
and  their  neighbours  the  Germans. 
Feani  of  The  bringing  together  of  these  forces,  with  the  nuu 

fest  preparations  for  a  war  with  Kome,  roused  agai 
not  in  Rome  alone,  but  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  that  fear 
the  Gauls  which  had  never  quite  disappeared  since  tl 
battle  on  the  Allia.  The  Romans  had  certainly  overcoi 
their  rude  enemies  in  many  engagements,  but  not  withcy 
having  suffered  many  reverses  on  their  own  part.  The  bra 
Roman  soldiers  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  Gauls,  ai 
shook  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  huge,  half-nake 
defiant  forms.  Their  minds  were  alarmed  by  supematm 
appearances  of  all  kinds.  A  three-fold  moon,  or  a  suddi 
bright  light  in  the  midnight  sky,  flowing  blood,  ai 
similar  threatening  signs  were  reported  on  all  sides,  ai 
seemed  to  show  that  the  gods  were  exasperated  and  mn 
be  solemnly  appeased.^  Superstition  is  always  apt  to  < 
violence  to  human  feelings;  and  although  the  Roma 
had  long  since  given  up  ascribing  to  their  deities  a  Satan 
thirst  for  human  blood,*  fear  so  troubled  their  thongli 
that,  to  avert  the  impending  evil,  human  beings  were  saci 
ficed  on  the  public  market  in  Rome.*    A  male  and 

>  Plutarch,  Marcell,  3. 

'  Zonarfts  (viii.  20)  and  Plutarch  {Marcell.  4)  place  these  *prodigia' 
thft  year  223  b.c. 

■  Thoy  were,  accordiDg  to  Plutarch  {MarccU.,  3),  Tp^vs  9iaKtlfi(r»  «j 
rh.  Oua. 

<  The  Forum  Boarium,  Orosius,  iv.  13.    Plutarch,  Marcell.  3. 
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female  Gaol,  and  a  male  and  a  female  Greek,  were  buried     chap. 
ifife,  in  order  that  thus,  without  injury  to  the  Soman  ^_     '     . 


Kople,  a  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  which  promised  the    226-222 
tosaession  of  Boman  soil  to  the  Gauls  and  Greeks.^ 

At  length,  in  the  year  225,  the  storm  burst.  An  army  of  March  of 
Iwls,  consisting  of  50,000  foot,  and  20,000  mounted  on  *^®  ^»"^- 
ones  or  war  chariots,  marched  towards  the  south.  The 
onsul  L.  ^milius  Papus  commanded  a  consular  army  of 
iro  legions  and  the  proportionate  number  of  aUies— from 
2,000  to  23,000  men  in  all — and  was  posted  in  Ariminum, 
x)in  which  side  the  attack  was  expected.  A  reserve 
orps  of  50,000  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  with  4,000  horse, 
ras  destined  to  protect  Etruria  under  a  prsetor,  and  was 
robably  stationed  in  the  north-eastern  part,  somewhere  in 
be  neighbourhood  of  Arretium  or  Fsesulee.  The  second 
onsul,  Atilius  Begins,  was  engaged  in  Sardinia  in  the 
iterminable  petty  wars  with  the  natives.  On  the  intelli- 
ence  of  the  advance  of  the  Guuls,  he  was,  it  appears, 
nmediately  recalled ;  and  the  rapid  and  glorious  issue  of 
le  campaign  may  principally  be  attributed  to  his  timely 
[qpearance  on  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Gauls  deceived  all  the  calculations  of  the  Eoman  Retreat  of 
enerals.     They  took  neither  the  road  through  Picenum,  J^  ^*^* 
or  the  road  through  north-eastern  Etruria  by  Fsesulse,  ciuBium. 
at,  marching  close  to  the  western  coast,  had  arrived  already  ^J  xe  V  ^* 
I  the  neighbourhood  of  Clusium,  only  three  days'  march  mon. 
om  Bome,  before  the  Bomans  really  knew  where  they 
ere.    When  the  prsetor  followed  them  with  the  reserve 
Mpe,  they  turned  suddenly  round,  enticed  their  enemy 
ito  an   ambush,   and  completely  defeated  them.^     Six 

'  Zonaras,  Tiii.  19.  According  to  Plotarch  (Marcell.  3),  this  prophecy  was 
aUined  in  the  Sibylline  books.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  found  in  the 
Bbri  fatales '  of  Etroscan  origin.  The  Etruscans  were  from  old  the  enemies 
f  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks.  The  genuine  Sibylline  books,  which  were 
Ml,  would  not  haTe  demanded  the  immolation  of  Greeks.  But  the  con- 
ttion  between  the  native  or  Etruscan  prophecies  and  those  of  the  so-called 
%lliDe  books  was  general  in  Rome. — See  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

*  This  defeat  must  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clusium. 
^ybius  (iL  26)  does  not  name  the  place.  He  merely  says  that  the  Gauls 
**Khed  from  Cluaima  in  tb«  direction  of  Fsesulae  {&s  M  w6\uf  *ata6kay), 

^OL.  II.  K 
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.  BOOK     thousand  men  were  cat  down.    The  remaiiider  took  refnii^ 

IV         • 
/  ,'  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hill,  where  they  w&ce  snrroimdei 

by  the  Gktuls,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender 

if  the  consul  ^milius  had  not,  in  the  meantime,  come  tp 

their  assistance  firom  Picenum.     The  Gktuls,  heavily  ladea 

with  spoil,   and  encumbered  by  the  task  of  watching 

thousands  of  prisoners,  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  farther 

advance  towards  Borne.     They  endeavoured  also  to  avoid 

meeting  with  the  consular  army.     Their  object  was,  find^ 

to  place  their  spoils  in  safety,  to  collect  new  forces,  and 

then  to  renew  the  profitable  raid.     They  marched,  tbere^ 

fore,  northwards  ^  along  the  coast  on  the  same  road  bf 

which  they  had  come.     The  Roman  army  followed  dos* 

upon  their  heels,  but  ventured  on  no  serious  attack.    Bf  <i 

a  happy  coincidence,  the  consul  C.  Atilius  Begulus,  whi  ] 

had  brought  back  his  legions  from  Sardinia,  and  had 

landed  in  Pisa,*  marched  southwards  on  the  same  roal 

which  the  Gauls  were  following  on  their  retreat  north* 

wards.     Thus  it  happened  that  the  enemies  found  thean 

selves  in  the  midst  of  the  two  Boman  armies  in  thi 

neighbourhood    of   Telamon.      It    was    now  no  longtf; 

possible  for  them  to  evade  a  battle.     They  prepared  to 

encounter  both  Soman  armies  at  once.     One  front  th^ 

whereupon  they  were  followed  and  overtaken  by  the  Romans,  who  defeated  thmk  ■. 
As  Fsesube  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  well-known  passes  OM 
the  Apennines,  the  expression  *  in  the  direction  of  Fsesul® '  is  appropriate  ent ' 
if  Fsesulse  was  still  a  long  way  off.   The  Gauls  broke  up  in  the  night  and  maidifi ' 
probably  round  the  Roman  army,  which  had  followed  them  from  naiOk  t$ 
ftouth.     Their  cavalry  did  not  start   till  the  following  morning,  and  itf 
intended  to  draw  the  Romans  after  them.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  (tf 
Rospatt   surmises  in  Feldzuge  ties  Hannibal,  p.  115),  Poly  bins  confoiuidfd 
Fiesulse  with  Clusium. 

«  But  they  did  not  follow  the  straight  road.  When  they  were  met  by  tin 
two  Roman  armies  they  were  at  Telamon,  to  the  south-west  of  Clnsino^ 
How  they  got  there  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  were  driven  back  so  ftr 
by  the  consul  Atilius,  whom  they  met  on  their  northward  march;  peiiufi 
they  were  induced  by  the  prospect  of  more  plunder  to  move  in  that  dirsctioiL 

*  The  consul's  return  from  Sardinia  was  probably  not  fortuitous,  but  oideirf 
by  the  senate.     Moreover,  the  consul,  in  landing  so  far  north  as  Pisa,  mff 
have  intended  to  block  up  the  neighbouring  passes  over  the  Apennines,  and  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  other  Roman  armies,  which  he  expected  to  isd  J 
there. 
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1   northwards  against  the  army  of  Eegulus,  the  CHAP, 
southwards  towards  -Slmilius.     Thus  they   stood         /  ^ 

0  back,   each  flank  covered  by  a  barricade,  the  225-222 
tis,  baggage,  booty,  and  prisoners  being  separated 

le  combatants,  and  strongly  guarded  on  a  hiU.  In 
nt,  which  faced  JSmilius,  the  place  of  honour  was 
by  the  Transalpine  Gsesatians,  in  comparison  with 
ferocious  bearing  the  appearance  of  the  Gauls  who 
3ttled  in  Italy  had  a  colouring  of  polish  and  civili- 
The  Insubrians  and  Boians  wore  coats  and 
rs.  The  Gsesatians,  on  the  other  hand,  cast  aside  all 
IS  an  encumbrance  and  fought  naked,  retaining  only 
>maments.     Heavy  collars  and  bracelets  made  of 

1  gold  wire  distinguished  the  most  valiant  warriorsj, 
ood  in  the  foremost  ranks  challenging  their  foes  to 
ht.  They  presented  a  strange  sight  to  the  Boman 
s,  and  by  their  savage  manners  and  gestures,  by 
Qsufficient  arms  for  offence  and  defence,  and  by  the 
38  of  their  ornaments,  inspired  awe,  confidence,  and 
:y  at  the  same  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
the  hosts  of  Grauls  uttered  a  tremendous  war  cry, 
A  with  the  sound  of  horns  and  trumpets.  A  me- 
ns hour  had  arrived,  which  might  well  fill  the  breast 
ly  a  brave  Boman  with  not  unmanly  anxiety.  A 
'  for  the  enemy  would  renew  terrors  that  followed 
y  of  the  AUia,  a  day  which  was  registered  in  the 
L  calendar  as  a  never«to-be-forgotten  day  of 
Lng. 

first  encounter  was  between  the  horse.     The  consul  Annihila- 
IS  led  the  Eoman  cavalry  in  person,  but  fell  at  the  q^^j^     ® 
Qset,  and  his  head  was  a  fit  trophy,  though  fortu-  army. 
the  only  one,  which  the  barbarians  could  boast  of. 
tiorse  drew  back,  «jid  the  fight  between  the  infantry 
The   superiority   of  Boman   discipline    and   of 
L  arms  became  immediately  apparent.     The  shields 
(Jauls  were  too  small  to  protect  them  from    the 
s  with  which  the  Bomans  assailed  them  from  a  safe 
je.     Their  only   weapon  for   attack  was  a  sword, 

X  2 
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suitable  for  a  blow  bnt  not  for  a  stab,  and  of  snch  hij 
steel  that  it  bent  at  the  first  blow.  Driyen  to  despair  &9 
rashed  madly  against  the  Koman  ranks,  as  if  seekinglj 
voluntary  death,  or  cast  themselves  in  wild  flight  on 
hindmost  ranks,  thus  throwing  them  into  coi 
The  legions  now  closed  in  on  both  sides,  pressing ihei 
of  the  Gauls  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and  tiien 
them  down  almost  to  the  last  man.  Forty  thousand 
killed ;  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners ;  only  tlie 
men  escaped.  Of  the  two  kings  of  the  Gauls,  Gonoolit 
fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  the 
Aneroestus,  fell  by  his  own  hand.  The  whole  of  tlw 
the  herds  of  cattle,  the  prisoners  which  the  Gauls 
dragged  with  them,  all  came  into  the  possession  of 
victors,  who,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  restored  the 
to  the  plundered.* 

After  this  glorious  victory  ^milius  invaded  the 
of  the  Boians,  and  marched  through  it,  plundering 
laying  it  waste  in  all  directions.     Then  he  led  his 
to  Borne  laden  with  rich  booty,  and  ascended  in  a 
deserved  triumph  the  Capitol,  to  offer  due  thanks  to  ^ 
gods  for  their  deliverance  of  Bome.     This  triumphal 
cession    was   made  memorable  by  the   captured 
military  ensigns,  and  golden  chains  of  the  Gauls,  bnt 
all  by  the  line  of  captive  chiefs  who  preceded  the 
arrayed  in  complete  armour.      They  had  taken  an 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  ascended 
Capitol,     This   oath  was  now  fulfilled  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  Boman  people.* 

'  The  description  which  Polybius  (ii.  28-31)  gives  of  this  bftttle  htf 
the  stamp  of   truth.    Zonnnts  (riii.  30)  relates  that  Regulus  wu  not 
killed,  but  also  defeated  before  the  chief  battle  was  fought.    ThisMCi 
error,  arising  from  the  preceding  defeat  of  the  Koman  reserve  army,  vliie^ 
confounded  with  that  of  Regulus. 

*  These  arms  were  partly  hung  up  in  Roman  temples,  partly  giTpn  to 
of  Syracuse,  as  his  share  of  the  spoils.     After  the  murder  of  HierooyB* 
grandson   of   Hiero,  the   people  of  Syracuse  armed  themselves  with 
Gallic  weapons.— Li\7,  xxiv.  21.      It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  hi* 
eidentally  of  the  part  which  Hiero  had  in  repelling  the  Gallic  invafioB- 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  20. 


of  Tela- 
mon. 
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The  victory  at  Telamon  was  one  of  the  most  important     CHAP. 

lich  the  Bomans  had  thus  far  gained.     It  put  an  end  v. — /  ,^ 

the  fiercest  of  all  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls/  and  restored    ^^^f  ^^ 

'  B.C. 

the   Boman    soldiers  that  confidence  in  their    own  „     .      . 

ResnlU  of 

rength  which  they  had  almost  lost  when  they  faced  these  thebattle 
irbaroos  enemies.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  victory 
e  can  appreciate  only  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  but 
rven  years  later  Hannibal  with  his  Punic  army  stood  in 
isalpine  Gaul  to  organise  the  whole  of  the  Gallic  race 
ir  a  war  of  extermination  against  Rome.  With  how 
inch  more  brilliant  success  would  this  great  general 
ftve  borne  down  the  Koman  armies  if  the  strength  and 
oarage  of  the  Gauls  had  not  first  been  broken  !  Apart 
Knn  its  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  events,  the  battle 
f  Telamon  has  for  us  an  especial  and  peculiar  interest, 
ecause  we  discern  in  the  description  of  Polybius  the 
npressions  of  an  eye-witness  and  a  combatant,  who 
ras  no  other  than  the  venerable  Fabius  Pictor,  the  oldest 
toman  historian.'  The  entire  Soman  forces,  both  the 
QDSular  armies  and  the  reserve  army,  were  engaged  in 
ke  battle  of  Telamon.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude 
hat  Fabius,  who  served  in  this  war,  was  present,  and  that 
he  impression  which  the  Gallic  warriors  made  on  the 
tomans  was  drawn  in  so  graphic  a  manner  because  he 
limself  received  it  on  the  spot. 
After  the  victory  at  Telamon,  the  Bomans  resolved  to 

'  Polybius,  ii.  31,  {  7  l  ^  h^t'  oZw  fiapvrdrri  rw¥  KtXrwv  (<f>oliot  offrwr  koI 
i^ry  T^rp^vy  9t€^dd(f7ic  ircun  fi^if  *IraXi(^air,  fidXiara  9h  *Pw fialois,  fi4yaw  Kal 
^•fi^phw  hrucptfJureura  Kip9vyor, 

*  That  Polybius  (ii.  28,  §  11,  and  29,  §  2)  bad  before  him  the  report  of  a 
Dan  who  had  reaUy  taken  part  in  the  battle,  we  see  from  the  lively  description 
i  the  engagement,  but  still  more  clearly  from  the  words  with  which  he 
nfers  to  the  personal  impressions  and  opinions  of  an  eye-witness.  He  says, 
When  the  combatants  were  near  each  other,  it  was  a  strange  and  wonderful 
R^t  for  those  who  were  present  at  the  moment,  and  it  remained  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  heard  the  narrative  afterwards.*  He  continues, 
'Eren  now  one  may  well  doubt  not  less  than  the  combatants  did  themselves 
whether  the  battle  array  of  the  Gauls  was  safe  or  unsafe  for  them.'  This 
doobt  of  a  combatant  at  the  time  can  only  have  been  expressed  in  the  work 
^  Fsbius.  We  know  thus  much,  that  Fabius  served  in  that  war  with  the 
Gulls. 
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BOOK     prerent  any  further  invasions  of  the  Grauls  by  the  con- 

^ ,-1— ^  quest  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Po  valley.    In  the  yeir 

Subjuca-  immediately  following  the  Boians  were  without  any  diffi- 
tion  of  the  culty  reduced  to  complete  subjection.  In  the  next  year 
brians.  (^^^  B*^*)  ^^^  consuls  crossed  the  Po,  and  attacked  the 
most  powerful  Cisalpine  people,  the  Insubrians,  in  their 
own  country.  One  of  these  two  consuls  was  C.  Flaminioi^ 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  popular  party,  who  as  tribaoe 
had  effected  the  allotment  of  the  territory  of  Picenum  to 
Boman  settlers,  and  who  was  now  raised  to  the  eonsolahip 
and  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  the  greik 
vexation  of  the  nobility.  Although  he  was  not  wanting  ii 
courage  and  ability,  it  appears  that  he  was  greater  as  % 
statesman  than  as  a  general.  His  first  military  under- 
takings were  failures.  In  crossing  the  Po  he  sufierei 
a  defeat,  and  when  he  had,  either  by  an  armistice  or  tif 
the  offer  of  peace,  extricated  himself  from  his  dijBicultjjhe 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  CoMh 
manians.  But  from  this  region  he  very  soon  advance! 
again  to  the  attack.  The  Insubrians,  seeing  that  peace 
and  friendship  with  Bome  were  an  impossibility,  sum- 
moned together  all  the  fighting  men  of  their  country,  and 
marched  towards  the  enemy  with  an  army  of  50,000 
warriors.  Acquainted  as  they  were  with  the  peculiaritiei 
of  the  country,  they  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  Bo- 
mans,  to  whom  Cisalpine  Gaul  at  that  time  was  as  war 
known  as  Germany  was  to  the  legions  at  the  time  of 
Tiberius.  Flaminius  soon  found  himself  in  a  very  critical 
position.  In  his  Gallic  allies  he  had  no  confi.dence^  and 
he  separated  himself  from  them  by  breaking  down  the 
bridges  across  a  river  which  flowed  between  his  army  and 
their  auxiliary  force.  In  front  of  this  river,  which  in  caae 
of  defeat  shut  off  all  hopes  of  retreat,  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  a  battle ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
made  good  the  faults  of  the  general.  Obliged  to  conquer 
or  to  perish,  they  gained  a  signal  victory,  and  with  this 
victory  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  obsti- 
nate Insubrians,  it  is  true,  still  refused  to  submit  tg  thd 
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>rity  of  Some.     They  made  one  last  efifort,  with  the     CHAP. 

*- 


B.C. 


of  30,000  mercenaries  from  Transalpine  Glaul.     But 

3  following  year  iheir  capital,  Mediolannm,  was  taken,    225-222 

heir  subjection  thus  completed.     Some  was  now  the 

:^e88  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Apennines  to  the 

,  and  two  new  colonies,  Placentia  and  Cremona,  were 

ned  permanently  to  secure  thenewly>conquered  lands. 

Cenomanians  retained  their  nominal  freedom  and  the 

dship  of  the  Boman  people.    The  Yeneti  did  the  same. 

Ligurians,  with  whom  the  Eomans  had   since  238 

rt  year  after  year  carried  on  petty  warfere,  remained, 

ist  on  their  mountains,  unconquered.^     But  whatever 

(ure  of  independence  these  tribes  might  still  retain,  it 

tertain  that  they  could  not  retain  it  long.    The  thinly 

led  country,  once  subdued  by  the  Boman  sword,  was 

8  act  of  being  made  the  seat  of  order  and  civilisation 

le  Boman  plough  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  sud- 

r  broke  out,  and  threw  back  for  many  years   the 

lopment  of  Northern  Italy. 

*  LiTj,  Epit  20 ;  Eatropios,  iii.  2;  ZonamSf  viii.  18,  19. 
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After  the  Boman  dominion  had  penetrated  as  far  ai 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  was  there  fortified  bj  the  foandati< 
the  colonies  of  Hatria,  Castram  iN'oYum,  Firmum,  i 
and  Ariminum,  to  which  was  added  before  the  end  o: 
Sicilian  war  (244  e.g.)  the  important  town  of  Bnindni 
Bome  came  for  the  first  time  into  immediate  contact 
the  countries  and  the  peoples  of  the  opposite  ( 
The  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  no  doubt  have  k 
the  immediate  interference  of  the  Bomans  in  the  po 
of  Greece,  if  Carthage  had  not  for  many  years  engr 
their  attention.  After  the  victorious  conclusion  ol 
war  in  Sicily,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Bome  would 
to  exercise  in  the  East  the  influence  which  her  r 
accession  of  power  had  given  her. 

But  the  weight  of  her  arm  was  to  fall  in  the  fin 
stance,  not  on  the  Greeks  proper,  nor  even  on  half  6 
like  the  Epirots  of  Pyrrhus,  but  on  the  Ulyrian  pirate 
primeval  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  coast  lan< 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  seem  destined  by  nature 
the  seat  of  inextinguishable  barbarism.  The  Illyria 
that  time,  like  their  present  successors  on  the  mour 
of  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  were  peculiarly  fitted 
life  of  robbery.  The  much  indented  coast,  with  its  u 
rous  islands  and  headlands,  surrounded  by  steep 
wild  mountains,  was  highly  favourable  for  piratical  i 
prise.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Greek  colonies  i: 
Ionian  Sea,  especially  Corcyra  and  Epidamnus,  flour 
the  Ulyrian  pirates  had  not  ventured  far  out  oT 
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HJtreats ;  at  least  they  had  not  ventured  into  Greek  waters 
ni  large  numbers  and  with  open  violence.     It  was  only 
when  the  Greek  states  had  become  so  weakened  by  ever-     229-223 
lasting  wars  and  revolutions  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  that  the  piracy  of  the  Ulyrians  assumed 
laiger  proportions.     They  acted  now  like  the  Scandinavian 
sea-kings  of  the  middle  ages.     With  their  small,  quick* 
sailing  Libumian  ships,  they  intercepted  not  only  the 
merchant  vessels  which  traded  in  those  seas,  but,  sailing 
in  fleets,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  ships,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas  as  far  as  Messenia  in 
Peloponnesus,  landed  where  they  pleased,  took  possession 
of  towns  and  villages,  carried  away  spoils  and  prisoners, 
and  before  it  was  possible  to  bring  any  force  against  them 
tliey  were  on  board  again  and  gone.     These  piratical  ex- 
peditions gradually  assumed  the  character  of  regular  wars. 
Urns  a  band  of  Ulyrians  attacked  the  flourishing  Epirotic 
town  PhcBnice,  which  had  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  Gallic 
mercenaries,*  made  common  cause  with  the  Gauls,  sacked 
ttie  town,  fought  a  regular  battle  with  the  people  of  the 
country  who  rushed  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  and  at 
Imgth  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  land  with  all  the 
Spoils.     No  wonder  that  Epirus  and  Acamania  found  it 
idvisable  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Illyrians 
by  which  they  secured  for  themselves  the  protection  of 
the  robber  state.     The  Illyrians  now  extended  their  raids 

*  Pbljbiiis  (ii.  7)  gives  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  this  band,  from 
*luch  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  adventures  and  the  character  of  the 
Oallic  mercenaries  of  the  time.     They  had  been  expelled  from  their  own 
(oiatij  on  account  of  their  treachery,  and  3,000  of  them  had  taken  service 
^er  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.     Quarrelling  with  their  employers  about  the 
^Qoont  of  pay,  they  formed  the  plan  of  plundering  the  town  of  Agrigentum, 
^  which  they  formed  the  garrison ;  but  this  plan  was  discovered  and  pro- 
ofed.   At  a  later  period  of  the  war  they  entered  into  a  plot  for  delivering 
over  the  town  of  £ryx  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (see  above,  p.  102) ; 
wit  they  were  foiled  by  the  vigilance  and  vigour  of  Hamilcar  Barcas.    They 
^  deserted  in  a  body  and  took  service  under  the  Romans,  who  employed 
^tm  till  the  end  of  the  war.     But  the  Romans  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
^hem  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.     They  were  disarmed  and  sent  out  of 
^y.    Thereupon  they  crossed  over  to  Epiras,  and  continued  their  lawless 
lattices  in  that  country. 
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'.^ — ^ — '   Issa,  Pharos,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnns — ^were  in  constani 


terror.  Epidamnus  was  treacherously  attacked  bj  n 
Tinmber  of  men  who  had  asked  permission  to  fetch  drint 
ing  water  for  their  ships,  and  when  they  were  hos- 
pitably admitted  drew  forth  hidden  knives,  and  cutting 
down  the  guards,  took  possession  of  the  gate  till  the  re- 
mainder of  the  band  came  from  the  ships  and  pressed  into 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  succeeded  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  rohbers,  and  in  driving 
them  back  to  their  ships.  ^  The  CorcyrsBans  were  less  fortu^ 
nate.  The  niyrians,  in  league  with  the  Acamanians,  fought 
a  regular  battle  with  them  and  their  countrymen  the  Aclu»- 
ans,  and  compelled  them  to  give  over  the  island  to  them* 
Corcyra  seemed  destined  to  be  thrown  like  a  ball  from  the 
hand  of  one  conqueror  to  that  of  another.  The  Illyriani 
gave  over  the  government  to  a  Greek  from  the  island  of 
Pharos,  called  Demetrius,  who,  judging  by  the  little  we 
know  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  a  reckless  and  unprin- 
cipled adventurer.  By  such  successful  undertakings  the 
robber  state  of  the  lUyrians  gradually  became  a  conside^ 
able  power.  Their  king  felt  himself  to  be  a  potentate  not 
unlike  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  indeed 
he  seemed  fully  entitled  to  consider  himself  the  equal  of 
Pyrrhus  or  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  obliged  to 
ask  his  assistance  against  the  Achaeans.^ 
Eoman  The  commerce  of  the  Italian  towns  had  loner  suflFered 

Illyricum.  Under  the  scourge  of  the  Illyrian  pirates.  At  length  ihe 
Boman  senate  sent  two  brothers,  Gains  and  Lucius  Corun- 
canius,  to  Scodra  (Scutari),  the  seat  of  the  Illyrian  kingii 
complaining  of  their  doings  and  asking  for  redress.  At 
that  time  a  queen  called  Teuta  was  governing  in  the  place 
of  her  young  son  Pinnes.  She  promised  that  she,  as  qneeo 
of  the  Illyrians,  would  avoid  all  hostility  against  Home  VL 
political  matters,  but  she  declared  at  the  same  time  thatshf 
was  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  the  private  undertakings 

*  Polybius,  ii.  9.  •  Polybius,  ii.  2. 
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tlher  subjects.     According  to  Illyrian  law  she  said  that     OHAP. 

eTBiy  man  was  free  to  carry  on  war  with  another  on  his  own  ^ r^ — ^ 

iccount.     Upon  this  the  younger  Coruncanius  answered      ^b7c.^^ 
'hi  it  was  customary  among  the  Bomans  for  the  state  to 
nmish  the  transgressions   of  individuals.      They  would 
ake  good  care  to  make  the  Illyiians  also  observe  this 
nstom.     The  queen  made  no  answer  to  this  ill-timed 
eply,  but  on  the  return  of  the  brothers  she  caused  them 
0  be  waylaid,  and  the  younger  one  was  killed. 
War  was  now  unavoidable.     In  the  year  229  a  fleet  Successful 
f  two  hundred  ships  sailed  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  under  campaigns 
be  command  of  the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  while  t°    . 

,  lUynctim. 

land  army  of  20,000  men  and  2,000  horse  marched  to 
ike  ship  at  Brondusium  under  the  second  consul,  L. 
^ostumius  Albinus.  It  was  high  time  that  a  strong  arm 
hould  interfere.  The  recently  completed  conquest  of 
!orcyra  had  made  the  Blyrians  so  confident  and  daring 
bat  they  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  reduction 
fan  the  independent  Greek  states  of  that  neighbourhood. 
^7  besieged  at  the  same  time  Epidamnus  and  Issa,  and 
kreatened  Apollonia.  But  one  summer  campaign  sufficed 
oput  an  end  to  their  encroachments.  When  the  Boman 
leet  appeared  before  Corcyra,  the  shrewd  Demetrius  saw 
i  once  with  what  sort  of  people  he  had  to  deal.  To 
wrifiee  himself  in  a  hopeless  contest  for  the  Queen  Teuta 
Rw  not  to  his  mind.  He  delivered  the  island  over  to  the 
onsul  Fulvius,  and  offered  his  services  in  the  prosecution 
f  the  war  against  the  Dlyrians.  The  fleet  now  sailed 
lorthwards  under  his  guidance.  Epidamnus  and  Issa 
fere  delivered  without  difficulty.  The  legions  had  in  the 
meantime  crossed  from  Italy.  The  strongholds  and  hiding- 
laces  of  the  Illyrians  fell  one  after  another  into  the  power 
f  the  Romans.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  serious  struggle, 
ttt  on  the  whole  the  Roman  arms  were  irresistible.  The 
tintanians  and  Parthinians,  two  nations  subjected  by  the 
lyrians,  joined  the  Romans.  The  Queen  Teuta  took 
fiige  in  the  citadel  of  Rhizon,  where  for  the  time  she  was 
fe. 
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BOOK         In  the   autumn   Fulvius  was  able  to  return  with  tk 

IV 

, ^l .   greater  part  of  the  army  and  the  fleet.     His  colleagu 

Postumius  remained  in  lUjria  with  forty  ships  and  a  fe^ 
troops,  formed  an  army  out  of  the  native  people,  and  thui 
kept  the  Illyrians  in  check  during  the  winter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (228  B.C.)  the  Illyrian  queen  gave  up  further 
resistance  and  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Borne 
prescribed.  All  the  conquests  of  the  Illyrians  were  re- 
stored, and  the  nations  which  had  been  subjected  again 
became  independent.  The  Illyrians  pledged  themseWes 
to  sail  no  armed  vessels  further  south  than  Lissus  (Alessio), 
and  even  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  After  the  enemy 
had  been  thoroughly  humbled,  the  relations  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  were  regulated  according  to  the 
interests  of  Rome.  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had  shown 
himself  a  valuable  ally,  received,  under  Roman  supremacjj 
one  part  of  Illyria  and  the  guardianship  of  the  youth- 
ful king  Pinnes.  The  Greek  towns  retained  their  inde- 
pendence. All  the  peoples  and  towns  which  were  freed 
from  the  Illyrians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Borne, 
which,  after  the  Roman  custom,  was  a  sort  of  mild  subjec- 
tion.  It  was  announced  to  the  Greeks  in  Hellas  proper 
that  the  Romans  had  cix)ssed  the  sea  to  release  them  from 
their  foes.*  There  was  unbounded  joy  at  the  receipt  of 
this  news.  The  Athenians  determined  to  make  the  Romaic 
honorary  citizens  and  to  admit  them  to  the  mysteries  rf 
Eleusis.^  The  Corinthians  invited  them  to  take  part  in 
the  Isthmian  games.  Perhaps  the  just  gratitude  feltbf 
the  degenerate  successors  of  the  conquerors  of  Salamis 
stifled  their  feelings  of  shame,  and  caused  them  to  for- 
get the  diflFerence  between  the  former  times,  when  the 
Greeks  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
the  present,  when  they  suffered  foreign  barbarians  to  pro* 
tect  them  from  despicable  robber  hordes. 

*  Polybius,  ii.  12.  ■  Zonaras,  viii.  19. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   SECOND   ILLTBIAN   Wi^B,  219    B.C. 

HOBTLT  after  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Ulyria,  the  war     CHAP, 
ith  the  Gauls  broke  out  in  Italy,  which  occupied  Eome  ^ 
ft  a  few  years.      The    restless  Demetrius  of  Pharos     219  b.c. 
longht  this   a  favourable  time  to  free  himself  from  a  Alliance  of 
tmblesome  subjection  to  Bome.    He  was  already  before  of  Pharos 
lis  time   in   close   friendship  with  Antisfonus.  kinff  of  ^^^  ^^^^' 

^  O  '  O  gODUS, 

[acedonia,  who  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greek  princes  to  king  of 

nd  the  neighbourhood  of  Eome  an  inconvenience,  and  ^^^^ 

)  feel  the  duty  of  resisting  Boman  encroachments  on  the 

rreek  continent.     Belying  on  this  connexion,  and  hoping 

iiat  Bome  would  soon  be  engaged  in  a  new  war  with 

Carthage,  he  began  to  attack  the  Boman  allies,  and  to 

«tt   the   conditions   of   peace  of    228    generally  with 

mtempt.     He   sailed  with   fifty  ships    so  far  even  as 

le  ^gean     Sea,    plundering    and    laying   waste     the 

lands.      Bome   could  not  tolerate   these   acts,   if   she 

ired  to  retain  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  the  Greeks. 

or  was  it  the  dignity  of  Bome  alone,  but  her  interests 

80,  which  demanded  the  prompt  chastisement  of  Deme- 

108.      A  new  war  with   Carthage   had   by   this  time 

icome  inevitable.     K,  before  its  outbreak,  the  quarrel 

ith  Ulyria  was  not  settled,  the  east  coast  of  Italy  would 

I  threatened,  not  merely  by  Demetrius,  but  also  by  his 

lend   and  ally,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  interest 

iremptorily  demanded  a  union  with   Hannibal   and   a 

mmon  war  with  Bome. 

Under  these    circumstances  the    Bomans  hastened  to  Capture  of 

ttle  the  Illyrian  difficulty  as  speedily  as  possible,  that      ^'^  ^ 
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thej  might  the  sooner  oppose  Hannibal  in  Spain.  In 
spring  of  the  year  219  B.C.  they  sent  the  consul 
^milins  PauUus  to  Ulyria.  He  discharged  his  duty  v 
ability  and  success,  took  in  a  short  time  the  fortresi 
Dimalon,  which  had  been  considered  impregnable,  and 
combining  stratagem  and  bravery  made  himself  maste 
the  town  and  island  of  Pharos.  Demetrius,  flying  to 
king  of  Macedonia,  sought  to  prevail  on  him  to  decl 
war  against  Bome,  and  fell  some  years  later  in  an  att 
on  the  fortress  of  Ithome,  in  Peloponnesus. 

Thus  the  danger  of  a  greater  war  in  the  East 
happily  averted.  The  town  of  Pharos  was  destroyed,  t 
it  might  no  longer  serve  as  a  refuge  for  pirates.  ' 
former  state  of  things  was  restored,  and  Borne,  now  : 
from  all  care,  could,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  i 
Gaul  and  Ulyria,  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
struggle  which  Hannibal  for  some  years  past  had  ] 
pared,  and  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  ou 
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^firiody  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  battle  of 

Cannce,  218-216  B.C. 

reatj  of  peace  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  first 
war  in  241  B.C.  was  the  inevitable  result  of  thd 
tion  of  both  the  belligerent  nations.     It  was  satis- 

to  neither.  After  the  immense  efforts  and  sacri- 
hich  Borne  had  made  in  the  twenty-three  years  of 
le  found  that  the  evacuation  by  the  Carthaginianii 
w  fortresses  in  Sicily,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
,  was  a  result  not  in  accordance  with  the  high 
9^hich  seemed  justified  after  the  landing  of  Regulus 
ica,  and  after  his  first  brilliant  and  unexpected 
38.  Yet  the  senate  and  the  Boman  people  were 
le  to  alter  the  terms  of  peace  materially.     By  re- 

to  ratify  the  negotiations  of  the  generals  they 
led  in  extorting  from  the  Carthaginians  a  few 
nd  talents  more,  but  nothing  else.  A  further 
i  might  have  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians 
.ve  continued  the  war  to  an  indefinite  period.  Ac- 
yly,  Borne  contented  herself  with  what  she  could  get, 
tat  was  after  all  a  great  gain.  When  the  war  of  the 
laries  broke  out  in  Africa,  she  availed  herself  of 
tress  of  Carthage  to  extort  the  cession  of  Sardinia, 

additional  payment  of  1,200  talents. 

disastrous  termination  of  the  Sicilian  war  could 
.  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
ginian  republic.  Unfortunately  we  have  but  a  very 
3ct  knowledge  of  the  public  institutions  of  Carthagey 
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BOOK     and  -we  can  only  guess  what  must  have  taken  place  on  tlw 

^.. — r^ '  occasion  in  question.     But  thus  much  seems  certain,  thai 

the  war  with  Bome,  and  still  more  the  mutiny  of  tha 
mercenaries,  shook  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.*    A  mt 
is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  severe  test  for  the  constita- 
tion  of  a  state.     Whatever  is  unsound  in  the  administm- : 
tion  and  government  comes  to  light,  and  an  tmsuccessfii] 
war  is  frequently  the  cause  of  reforms,  provided  a  peo]^ 
has  still  vital  energy  enough  leffc  to  discover  and  to  iq^pif 
the    remedies  which  it    needs.'      This  was  the  case  W 
Carthage.     In   the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  when  ft|: 
state  could  only  be  saved  by  the  arms  of  its  own  citizen^ 
when  the  people  of  Carthage  were  obliged  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  they  were  justified  in  claiming  for  themsdvei 
a  greater  share  in  the  government.     A  democratic  mofe*^ 
ment  took  place,  at  the  head  of  which  we  find  Hamiktf: 
Barcas,   the   most  eminent  statesman  and  soldier  thifr 
Carthage  possessed  at  that  time.     It  is  perfectly  deiQ 
even  from  the  scanty  reports  preserved  in   the  extuii; 
writers,  that  at  the  end  of  the   Sicilian  war  Hamiloir 
found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  party  which  was  that' 
in  possession  of  the  government.     He  ceased  to  be  conn 
mander-in-chief.     In  the  perils  of  the  war  with  the  mevf^ 
cenaries,  he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  state.    It  wai  ] 
he  to  whom  Carthage  owed  her  deliverance  from  a  rraE^ 
that  seemed  inevitable.   His  triumph  in  the  field  gavehii^ 
the  ascendancy  over  the  aristocratic  party  and  its  leader,! 
Hanno,  sumamed  the  Great.     It  appears  that  from  iiiM 
time  forward  Hamilcar  practically  directed  the  govemmeBtr^ 
of  Carthage,  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  Pericles  had: 

'  Poljbius,  vi.  61.  The  policy  of  the  house  of  Barcas  is  called  a  Siyiaoiil- 
and  a  ireupla  t&p  irotntipordrotp  iyOpiivctv,  (Appian,  vi.  5 ;  DiodoruB,  xxr.  p.  H. 
Tauchnitz.)  Such  a  misrepresftntation  is  not  surprising ;  it  is  similar  to  tkft^ 
account  of  the  revolution  in  Volsinii  (see  vol.  i.  p.  479),  which  exhibits  til  ■ 
spite  and  mendacity  of  aristocratic  historians. 

*  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  many  instances.  The  regeneration  cf- 
Prussia  after  the  disastrous  war  with  Napoleon  in  1806;  the  abolition  tf 
slavery  in  Russia  aft^r  the  Crimean  war;  the  establishment  of  parliamentaiy 
government  in  Austria  after  Sadowa,  are  among  the  most  striking  illuiitntiiQM 
of  the  historical  law  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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^med  Athens,  without  interfering  materially  with  the     CHAP. 
as  of  the  republican  constitution.      His  accession  to 


er  was  not  unlike  a  change  of  ministry  in  a  modem     ^^^^ 

°  ''  Pbbiod, 

e»  The  party  which  had  governed  the  state  before,  now    218-216 
Qed  the  Opposition ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  became        **^ 

party  of  peace  when  Hamilcar  and  his  sons  looked 
n  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Home  as  an  inevitable 
^ssity,  and  as  the  only  chance  for  the  preservation  of 
rty  and  independence.  It  is  a  proof  no  less  of  the 
^  political  qualities  of  the  Carthaginians  than  of  the 
pianimity  of  Barcas  and  his  house,  that,  under  such 
iimstances,  Carthage  preserved  her  republican  liberties, 

was  not  overwhelmed  by  a  military  despotism. 
1e  mutiny  of  the  mercenaries  was  scarcely  suppressed,  Policy  of 

the  revolted  African  subjects  brought  back  to  obe-  ^amilc«ir 
:^ee,  when  Hamilcar  directed  his  attention  to  a  country 
sre  he  could  hope  to  find  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
ily  and  Sardinia.  This  country  was  Spain,  to  which, 
»i  the  remotest  antiquity,  Phoenician  traders  and 
iers    had    been    attracted,   but    which    had    hitherto 

been  conquered  by  the  Carthaginian  arms,  or  made 
ject,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  Carthaginian 
tority. 

?he  island  town  of  Gades,  situated  beyond  the  pillars  Phoenician 
Bercules  in   the  outer  sea,  was  older  perhaps  than  J^pnt^s  in 
•thage  herself.     Its   national  sanctuary  of  the  Phoe-  Spain. 
Ian    Melkarth    (Hercules)    vied    in    importance    and 
nity  with   the  temples  of  the  mother  country.     The 
iile  plain  of  Andalusia,  the  old  land  of  Tartessus,  was 
ibrated  for  its  wealth,  and  enriched  at  an  early  period 

merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  abundance  of 
cious  metals  in  Spain  attracted  the  skilful  Phoenician 
lers,  who  knew  how  to  work  the  mines  with  profit, 
doubt  Spain  had  been  for  ages  of  the  greatest  impor- 
ce  for  the  trade  of  Carthage  ;  but  as  long  as  her  posses- 
:is  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  absorbed  her  attention  and 
'  energies,  it  seems  that  Spain  was  not  so  much  the 
«ct  of  the  public  as  of  the  private  enterprise  of  the 

^OL.  IL  L 
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Carthaginian  citizens,  and  tliat  conquests  in  that  counbj 
were  not  contemplated. 

This  was  changed  now  after  the  war  with  Eome.  Cm^ 
thage  began  to  extend  her  power  and  dominion  in  Spii^ 
as  England  did  in  India  after  the  loss  of  the  Amema 
plantations.     With  an   astounding   rapidity  she  spd 
her  possessions  from  a  few  isolated  places  on  the  cxd 
over  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  she  appeal 
destined  to  establish  the  ascendancy  of  the  Semitic  itf^l; 
and  of  Semitic  culture,  in  a  country  where,  nearly  a  thfr 
sand  years  later,  the  Arabs,  a  kindred  Semitic  people,  «■ 
ceeded  in  gaining  a  footing,  and  in  reaching  a  highdeg* 
of  civilisation.    At  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  coni]«* 
it  seemed  that  Spain  was  about  to  be  for  ever  sepanw 
politically  from  Europe,   and   to   be   united  with  N 
Africa,  with  which  it  has  much  in  common  througlijl 
geographical  situation  and  its  climate.     Yet,  owing  to 
events  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  the  Punic 
quest  of  Spain  was  of  short  duration,  and  left  no 
behind  except  a  few  geographical  names,  like  Cadiz 
Carthagena ;  but  the  Moorish  dominion,  which  lasted 
more  than  seven  hundred  years,  has  left  a  stamp  on 
Spanish  people  which  can  even  now  be  recognised,  and 
least   in   the   religious   fanaticism   of  which  it  was 
principal  cause. 

For  nine  years  Hamilcar  worked  with  great  success 
the  realisation  of  his  plan,  and  a  considerable  portion 
Spain  was  already  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
when  he  lost  his  life  in  battle.  His  son-in-law,  Hasdral 
raised  to  the  command  of  the  army  by  the  voice  of 
soldiers  and  by  the  approval  of  the  people  of  C 

•  Wc  do  not  know  in  what  manner  the  preliminary  election  of  the 
by  the  votes  of  the  army  was  conducted.     It  could  not  have  been  w 
usurpation  of  authority  by  the  soldiers,  nor  a  violation  of  discipline.  ?' 
the  committee  of  Carthaginian  senators,  which,  as  we  know,  accompaDiw 
army,  soleete*!  the  most  popular  and  able  oflScer,  conferred  on  him  tbe 
liminary  command,  and  reported  to  Carthage,  to  obUiin  the  cons«»t « 
home  authorities.     Some  such  arrangement  must  have  been  necesauji 
a  general  was  named  from  the  first  as  second  in  command,  and  as  anoai* 
case  of  tho  death  of  the  commander-in-chief.    At  any  rate,  it  ifl  xu)^  ^ 
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proYed  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Hamilcar,  though  he      cu  AP. 
Jitended  and  secured  the  dominion  of  Carthage  less  by  force    _    |  '  ^ 
xf  arms  than  by  persuasion  and  peaceful  negotiations  with     ^^^^^ 
lie  native  races.  He  founded  New  Carthage  (Carthagena),    218-216 
fhich  he  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  empire,  as       ^'^' 
t  was  more  favourably   situated  than   Gades,  and  well 
uited  to  be  a  depot  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for 
nilitary  undertakings  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
^in.    The  power  and  the  influence   of  Carthage  ex- 
tended more  and  more  northwards,  and  excited  at  last  the 
ittention  and  jealousy  of  Eome,  which  had  for  a  time 
been  apparently  indiflFerent   to    the  proceedings   of  the 
CSurthaginians  in  the  Pyrenaean  peninsula.  Hasdrubal  was 
obliged  to  declare  that  Carthage  would  not  extend  her 
conquests  beyond  the  river  Ebro.     At  the  same  time  the 
Romans    entered    into    friendly   relations   with    several 
Spanish  tribes,  and  concluded  a  formal  alliance  with  the 
inportant  town  of  Saguntum,*  which,  though  situated  a 
good  way  to  the  south  of  the  Ebro,  was  intended  to  oppose, 
under  Boman  protection,  a  barrier  to  the  further  progress 
at  the  Carthaginians. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  when  in  221  b.o.  Death  of 
Hasdrubal  was  cut  off  prematurely  by  the  hand  of  an  ^***^^  * 
inassin.     The  universal  voice  of  the  Spanish  army  ap- 
pointed  as   his   successor   Hannibal,    the   eldest  son   of 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  then  only  twenty-eight  years  old. 

The  Carthaginian  people  confirmed  this  choice,  and  by  Hannibal 
doing  so  placed  their  fate  in  the  hands  of  an  untried  Hamilcar 

Barcas. 

dtttthe  foreign  mercenaries  had  any  influence  in  the  election.  If  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  serving  in  the  army  expressed  their  wishes  as  to  the  choice  of 
tnueessor,  and  even  if  they  possessed  a  formal  right  of  election,  it  would  have 
Wn  a  proceeding  differing  not  very  widely  from  the  election  of  a  Roman  consul 
I7  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  it  could  be  justified  more  easily  than  civil 
legislation  by  an  army  in  the  field,  such  as  is  reported  of  Home  (Livy,  vii.  16). 
That  the  Carthaginians  intentionally  left  to  their  armies  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  generals  i«  clear  from  a  proceeding  in  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  when  the 
inny  is  allowed  to  decide  whether  Hamilcar  or  Hanno  is  to  command  iu — 
See  Polybius,  i.  82. 

'  The  site  of  Saguntum,  on  the  coast  north  of  Valencia,  is  now  known  as 
Xuzriedro,  or  the  Old  Walls. 

l2 
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BOOK     yoxmg  man,  of  whom  thej  might  hope,  but  could  not 
know,  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  his  fiEtther.     Butofooe 
thing  the  Carthaginians  might  well  be  assured,  that  the 
son  had  inherited  his  father's  glowing  hatred  of  Borne, 
and  that  with  his  ardent  spirit  he  held  as  his  sacred  datj 
the  task  of  avenging  past  wrongs,  and  of  establishiog 
the  security  and  power  of  his  native  country  on  the  rnins 
of  the  rival  city.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Carthage  shared  the  sentiments  of  Hamilcar's  ^rnily- 
that   the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  whilst  prompting 
feelings  of  revenge,  convinced  them  that  a  lasting  peace 
with  Bome  was  impossible.     They  saw  that  even  the 
twenty-four  years  of  war  in  Sicily  had  not  sufBced  to  fight 
out  their  quarrel,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  contest 
must  be  renewed.   Every  danger  in  which  Carthage  might 
possibly  be  involved,  every  war  with  foreign  enemies,  and 
every  civil  disturbance,  might,  to  the  faithless  and  un- 
generous enemy,  offer  an  opportunity  for  coming  forward 
with  new  demands,  and  for  extorting  humiliating  con* 
cessions.     If  this  was  the  conviction  of  the  Carthaginian 
people  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  they  could n<^ 
make  a  happier  choice  than  in  appointing  Hannibal  to  the 
command  in  Spain.     Never  has  a  nation  found  a  more  fit 
and  worthy  representative.     Never  has  the  national  wiD 
and  spirit  been  embodied  so  completely  and  so  nobly  in 
one  person,  as  in  Hannibal  was  embodied  the  spirit  and  the 
will  of  Carthage.     Even  the  low  passion  of  hate  seemed 
ennobled  in  a  man  who,  in  a  lifelong,  almost  superhuman 
struggle  with  an  overwhelming  force,  was  animated  and 
fired  by  it  to  persevere  in  a  hopeless  cause.     No  Eoman 
ever  gathered  up  and  concentrated  in  himself  so  fully  the 
great  qualities  of  his  nation  as  Hannibal  did  those  of 
Carthage.     We  should  only  insult  him  if  we  were  to  com- 
pare him  with  Scipio,  or  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
Rome  has  produced  but  one  man  who  can  compare  with 
Hannibal.     And  this  Hannibal,  so   great  and  powerful? 
so  nearly  fatal  to  the  greatness  and  the  very  existence  w 

*  See  Arnold,  History  of  Bome,  lii.  64. 
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le,  is,  though  a  stranger,  the  first  person  we  meet  with 
be  history  of  Rome  who  inspires  us  with  the  feeling  of 
onal  interest,  and  with  whose  doings  and  sufferings 
can  sympathise.  Before  Hannibal  appears  on  the 
)ric  stage,  the  shadowy  figures  of  the  Valerii,  the 
idii,  the  Fabii,  and  hosts  of  other  much-bepraised 
lan  heroes  of  the  good  old  time,  leave  us  cold  and 
fferent.  They  have  too  little  reality  and  too  little  in- 
ioality  about  them.  They  are  eclipsed  by  the  foreigner 
•hus.  But  the  adventures  of  Pyrrhus  belong  only  in 
to  the  history  of  Rome.  Hannibal's  whole  life,  on  the 
rary,  was  absorbed  by  his  contest  with  the  Roman 
»le.  He  knew  no  other  aim  and  aspiration  than  to  lay 
le  in  the  dust.  Hence  even  the  ancients  have  justly 
A  the  war,  of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul,*  the 
nnibalian  war,'  and  almost  reluctantly  have  extolled 
name,  jand  inscribed  it  in  imperishable  letters  on  the 
3ts  of  history. 

more  dangerous  antagonist  than  Hannibal  the  Romans  Hatred  of 
r  encoimtered.  A  high-minded  people,  able  to  appre-  Jnansfor 
)  true  greatness,  would,  at  least  after  his  fall,  have  HannibuL 
generous  or  just  to  such  an  enemy,  and,  by  acknow- 
ing  his  greatness,  would  have  honoured  itself.  The 
lans  acted  otherwise.  Bitterly  as  they  hated,  reviled, 
persecuted  Carthage,  the  most  deadly  poison  of  their 
3d  they  poured  upon  Hannibal ;  they  did  not  hesitate 
acken  his  memory  by  the  most  revolting  accusations, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  hold  him  alone  personally 
>nsible  for  the  calamities  which  the  long  war  brought 
Italy.  This  feeling  of  hostility  to  Hannibal  suggested 
mfirmed  the  account  which  Fabius  Pictor,  the  oldest 
an  historian,  gave  of  the  origin  of  the  war.^  Hannibal, 
18  said,  began  the  war  on  his  own  responsibility,  with- 
the  consent,  nay,  even  against  the  wish  of  the  govem- 

olybius,  ix.  22 :  ruy  iKorripoiSf  'Pwfxalois  <^/il  icol  Kapxil^oyloiSf  irpo<nciirr6rrvir 
*i^ax96rru¥  tlf  iJf  hrtip  aSrtos  koI  fiia  4'vx^>  Aeyw  5i  r^y  *Ayylfiov, 
'uljbius,  iii.  8. 
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BOOK     ment  of  Carthage.*   Be  began  it  for  merely  selfish  prapotMi  Ici 

, ,J— ^   to  put  an  end  to  impeachments  which  his  political  oppo*  Ie: 

nents   were   at   that  time  bringing  forward  against  d»  li^ 
friends  of  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law.'    TheiKln 
was  therefore  not  a  war  of  the  Carthaginian  people  wilk  lit 
Rome,  but  a  war  of  Hannibal  and  his  party,  undertake!  Iii 
in  the  interest  of  this  party  and  of  the  family  of  Hamite  m 
Barcas.     Even  the  expedition  to  Spain  had,  according  to  Ik 
this   view,   been  undertaken  by  Hamilcar,  without  tti  lb 
approbation   and   authority  of  the   government,  for  ih  Ir 
purpose  of  avoiding  and  baffling  the  impending  inqanj 
into  his  conduct  in  Sicily.'     Hasdrubal  showed  the  »« 
contempt  of  the  constituted  authorities.     He  founded  fa 
himself  an  empire  in  Spain,  independent  of  Carthage,  ui 
he  entertained  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  repuHiCj 
and  of  making  himself  king.*     The  government  was  iK* 
strong  enough  to  curb  and  control  tlve  men  of  the  howi 
of  Barcas.     It  was   dragged   into   the  war  with  Bw* 
against  its  wiU,  and  in  spite  of  its  conviction  that  the  ^ 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  state ;  but,  though  unable  to 
prevent  the  war,  the  government  of  Carthage  pnniaW 
Hannibal  by  refusing  or  stinting  the  supplies  or  reinfoi«^ 
ments  which  he  wanted  to  carry  his  Italian  campaign  to* 
victorious  end. 
Real  Polybius  *  has,  in  a  few  words,  exposed  the  utter  absnrfi^ 


position  of 


*  This  is  perhaps  the  echo  of  the  excuses  by  which,  after  the  disasW* 
termination  of  the  war,  the  Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  cast  the  blia*" 
Hannibal.     Liry  (xxx.  22)  puts  the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of* 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  :  '  Eum  initissn  SenattM  non  Alpes  mode  8«d  lb''*' 
quoque  transgressum,  nee  Komanis  solum,  sed  ante  etiam  Saguntinis  ff^ 
consUio  bellum  intulisse/     (Conf.  ibid.  s.  16,  c.  42.)     Yet  this  spewrh  itstf* 
perhaps  based  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  of  Jlannibal's  giillt,  anJ  w  ** 
a  true  report  of  the  words  used  by  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors.    ^^ 
shall  see  that,  when  peace  was  concluded,  Hannibal  was  still  at  the  hew 
affairs  in  Carthage,  and  he  would  hardly  hare  tolerated  such  argnroeot* 
those  reported  by  Liry.     Napoleon  I.,  after  his  fall,  was  in  a  similar  vtJ^ 
made  responsible  for  the  wars  in  which  he  had  involved  France :  bet *t" 
more  justice,  for  he  was  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  his  wiU  was  law  in  ''** 
Carthage  was  a  republic,  and  no  individual  could  force  the  majority  o»* 
senate  and  the  people  to  adopt  a  policy  which  they  condemned. 

*  Appian,  vi.  9,  vii.  3.  ■  Appian,  vii.  2. 

<  Polybius,  iii.  8,  §  2.  *  Polybius,  iii.  8. 
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of  a  Tiew  like  this.     *  If/  he  says,  ^  Hannibal  had  been  a  CHAP. 

.  VIII 

mntinons  general,  and  determined,  for  his  own  personal 


interests,  to  involve  his  conntry  in  a  war  which  the  govern-     ye^d 
ment  was  anxions  to  avoid,  how  did  it  happen  that  the    218-216 
ktter  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  such 
ft  dangerous  citizen,  when,  affcer  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  gg^^  car- 
Bomans  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  them  ?  thaginian 
But  the  Carthaginian  senate,  far  from  sacrificing  or  even 
disowning  him,  approved  his  actions  as  with  one  voice,  ac- 
cepted and  returned  with  enthusiasm  the  Roman  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  carried  on  this  war  for  seventeen  years,  until 
the  state  was  exhausted  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. ^' 
When,  after  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  Carthage 
was  enfeebled  and  crippled,  and  Rome,  in  utter  defiance  of 

Ml  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that,  after  such  a  confutation,  Mommsen, 
Vilaa  History  of  Borne  (vol.  i.  chap,  iv.),  should  return  to  the  false  representa- 
tion of  Fabius  Pictor.     He  dwells  with  a  censorial  pleasure  on  the  alleged 
loidUtj  between  th^  house  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  the  Carthaginian  govem- 
BeDt.    He  speaks  of   a  predilection   (' Hinneigung ')    of   the  Carthugiiiian 
oligtichj  (t.^.  Hannibal's  political  opponents)  for  Rome,  of  an  *  understanding 
iMween  them  and  the  Romans  which  bordered  upon  treason,*  of   a  '  pro- 
BoouQ  goTemment'  in  Carthage.    When  Hannibal  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  tlie  army,  *  the  peace  party  was  in  power  at  Carthage,*  and  '  they  had  no 
intention  to  allow  the  young  man  to  indulge  in  freaks  of  youthful  patriotism 
It  the  public  cost ; '  but  Hannibal  paid  no  attention  to  their  wishes  or  com- 
nands ;  *  he  reported  that  he  was  obliged  to  punish  Sagnntum  for  some  act  of 
bostility  to  Carthaginian  subjects,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  began 
the  siege,  i.e.  the  war  with  Rome.     The  Carthaginian  senate  were  more  afraid 
rf  their  own  army  and  the  populace  than  of  Rome,  or  they  saw  that  it  was 
too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done,  or  else  they  lacked  energy  for  decisive 
ictioQ  and  reaoived  at  last  to  resolve  upon  nothing,  and,  without  waging  the  war^ 
to  tuffer  it  to  be  waged*     This  view  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  its  intrinsic 
nttprobability,   and   has   therefore  been    rejected   in    antiquity   by  Polybius 
(iii.  8;  iii.  13,  |J  1,  2),  and  in  modern  times  by  Heeren  (Ideen,  ii.  1,  8),  Vincke 
{Otr  sweite  punische  Krieg,  1841,  pp.  142-170),  and  C.  Peter  (Studien  zur 
*»».  Gesch.  pp.  19-27).     It  assumes  a  political  situation  in  Carthago  such 
n  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  total  wreck  of  order,  by  anarchy  and 
wnfnsion.     It   describes   the   government  as   venal,   timid,   listless,   without 
•decision,  trembling  before  its  own  army,  split  into  factions,  opposed  to  the 
ablest  patriots,  partial  to  the  enemies  of  the  country,  drifting  hopelessly  into 

*  tremendous  war,  which  it  condemned  and  vainly  tried  to  avoid.     How  such 

*  ROTemment  was  able  to  carry  on  the  war  for  seventeen  years,  and  almost  to 
overthrow  the  most  wjirlike  and  powerful  state  of  the  ancient  world,  is  a 
inifAcle  which  defies  our  understanding,  and  which  can  be  believed  only  by  a 
blind  unreasoning  faith. 
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BOOK    justice,  had  availed  herself  of  the  distress  of  her  old  rival  to 

TV 

-_    /    ^   deprive  her  of  Sardinia,  then  it  was  that  Hamilcar  Barcas 
devoted  himself  and  his  house  to  the  service  of  the  avenging 
goddess,  and  planned  the  war  with  Borne.*     He  left  his 
native  town  to  lay  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  a  new  colonial 
.  empire  of  Carthage,  and  when  he  was  offering  up  sacrifice 
at  the  altar  of  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Carthaginian  people 
and  was  praying  for  his  divine  protection,  he  bade  his  son 
Hannibal,   then   a  boy  of  nine  years,  lay  his  hands  (m 
the  altar  and  swear  that  he  would  always  be  the  enemj 
of  Bome.     He  took  him  to  Spain ;  he  brought  him  up  in 
his  camp,  to  prepare  him  for  the  task  for  which  he  had 
destined  him,   and   he   sacrificed  his  life  to   save  that 
of  his  son.^     For  eight  years  Hannibal  served  under  his 
brother-in-law   Hasdrubal.     His   military   bearing  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  army.     Then,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
and  still  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  he  was  simimoned, 
by  the  confidence  of  his  comrades,  and  by  the  unanimom 
voice  of  the  Carthaginian  people,'  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  father. 
Besources^      Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  241  B.C 
Carthage.    With  wonderful  energy  and  success  Carthage  had  recovered 
from  her  misfortunes.     The  government  was  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  oligarchy ;  the  popular  party  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  was  led  by  the  men  of  the  house  of 
Barcas.      An  extensive  territory  had  been  conquered  in 
Spain.     The  Iberian  tribes,  subjected  by  force  of  arms  or 
conciliated  by  peacefiil  negotiations  and  readily  submitting 
to  Carthaginian  authority,  furnished  for  the  army  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  volunteers  or  compulsory  recruits*  in  place 
of  the  inconstant  Gallic  mercenaries,  of  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  mainly  composed  in  the  first  war.    The 
Libyan  subjects  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  furnished 
excellent  foot  soldiers.      The   Numidians,   more   closely 
united  with  Carthage  than  ever  before,  by  the  military 
genius  and  the  policy  of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  sup- 

»  Polybius,  iii.  10,  §§  3  and  4 ;  iii.  13,  §  1.  *  Diodorus,  xxv.  fr.  2. 

•  Polybius,  iii.  13,  §  4.  *  Livy,  xxi.  11,  21. 
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,  light  cavalry  that  could  not  be  matched  by  the     CHAP. 
i8.     The  finances  had  to  some  extent  recovered,  ._ — ,  ',^ 
e  of  the  heavy  contributions  of  war  exacted  by     j^^ 
amounting  to  4,400  talents.^     The  time  was  come    218-216 
Carthage  might  hope  to  renew  the   contest  with 

hope  of   final  victory.      The   Romans,   like  the  Poiicjof 
ginians,  looked  upon  the  peace  of   241   B.C.   as  ^® 
a  armistice,  but  they  very  much  underrated  the  delaying 
h  of  their  conquered  rival.     They  regarded  Car-  ^^^^,^1  ^f 
ks  so  thoroughly  broken  and  exhausted  that  they  the  war. 
%t  pleasure  resume  the  war  at  any  time  most  con- 
i  for  them.     They  were  prepared  to  do  so  after  the 
ition  of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries ;  but  the 
iss  with  which  Carthage  in  that  time  of  depression 
bed  to  the  humiliating  conditions  imposed  as  the 
f  peace  averted  an  open  rupture,  whUe  the  resig- 

of  the  Carthaginians  being  interpreted  as  an  un- 
3able  sign  of  weakness  strengthened  the  conviction 
r  the  future  also  Carthage  would  be  unable  to 
long  or  determined  resistance.  The  Bomans 
•obably,  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  great 
9  which  the  Carthaginian  power  had  made  by  its 
sts  in  Spain,  still  less  were  they  informed  of  the 
ation  of  the  political  system  of  Carthage  by  the 
ti  of  the  democracy  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
of  Barcas.  Rome  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to 
up  the  policy  struck  out  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
8  the  more  inclined  to  delay  as  this  war  had  dealt 
blows  to  Italy,  and  had  caused  losses  which  time 
Dt  yet  repaired.  Moreover,  the  acquisition  of 
a  was  followed  by  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities 
[le  stubborn   inhabitants   of  that   island,   and   by 

petty  wars  in  Corsica  and  Liguria — wars  which, 

unimportant  in  themselves,  were  yet  sufficient  to 
iw  the  attention  of  the  Romans  from  other  quarters, 
lyrian  war  (229  B.C.)  was  a  far  more  serious  affair, 

'  Upwards  of  1,100,000/. 
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especially  as  it  engaged  the  whole  Boman  fleet.  But  it 
was  more  especially  the  long  threatened  war  with  the 
Guuls  (225  B.C.)  which  procured  for  Carthage  a  temporaiy 
respite  and  a  continuance  of  the  pe&ce  with  Borne.  This 
war  lasted  for  four  years.  It  came  to  an  end  just  befora 
the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  and  even  then  it  was  ended  only 
in  appearance.  The  resistance  of  the  Guuls  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po  was  broken  in  221  B.C.,  and  the  Bomani 
set  about  securing  the  possession  of  the  land  by  esta- 
blishing the  two  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  tbe 
Po.  Now,  at  last,  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when 
Bome  could  devote  herself  to  the  settlement  of  her  old 
dispute  with  her  rival  for  supremacy  in  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  the  Bomansbad 
been  drawn  to  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 
Spanish  tribes  and  towns  which  dreaded  annexation  to 
the  Carthaginian  province  applied  for  assistance  to  Borne. 
The  result  of  this  application  was  the  treaty  by  which 
Hasdrubal  had  pledged  himself  to  confine  his  conquesti 
within  the  Ebro.  Another  result  was  the  alliance  between 
Bome  and  Saguntum.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  of  241  b.o.  the  allies  of  either  of  the  two  contracting 
states  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  other.  It  is  tme 
that  Saguntum  *  was  not  the  ally  of  Bome  at  the  time  when 
that  peace  was  concluded.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  en- 
dent  that  Bome  could  not  be  debarred  from  concluding 
new  alliances,  and  it  appeared  a  matter  of  course  that  ato 
must  and  would  afiford  her  protection  no  less  to  her  ne* 
allies  than  to  the  old.  If  the  Carthaginians  questioned 
or  disregarded  this  claim  of  Bome,  the  peace  was  broken,  " 
and  no  appeal  was  left  but  to  arms.  No  doubt  could  exW 
on  this  subject  either  at  Bome  or  at  Carthage. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment  to  the  command  rf 
the  army,  Hannibal  was  anxious  to  begin  the  war  wift 
Bome,  and  the  time  would  have  been  extremely  favourabbj 
as  in  the  year  221  B.C.  Bome  was  still  sufficiently  occupied 
with  the  Gauls.     But  he  was  obliged  to  make  ample  pW" 

»  Seep.  147. 
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parations  before  undertaking  so  serions  on  enterprise,  and     CHAP, 
moreover  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Spain  had  to  be  .^ — ^-L^ 
alarged  and  secured,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  proper  basis     p^^^^^ 
for  his  operations.     He  also  wished,  no  doubt,  to  feel  and    218-216 
tiy  the  extent  of  his  power  over  the  army  and  of  his  autho- 
rity at  home ;  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  troops  who 
were  destined  to  carry  out  his  bold  conceptions — to  seat 
lumself  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  to  try  the  mettle  of  his 
•teed.    He  therefore  devoted  the  years ^221  and  220  to  the 
tttk  of  subduing  some  tribes  south  of  the  Ebro,  training 
lus  army,  inspiring  his  men  with  confidence  in  his  com- 
lumd,  enriching  them  with  booty  and  thus  heightening 
their  zeal,  and  finally  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
Spain  and  Africa  during  his  absence. 

All  these  preparations  were  made  by  the  beginning  of  the  impor- 
}ear219B.G.  The  first  object  of  his  attack  was  Saguntum,  Saguntum. 
the  rich,  powerful,  and  well-fortified  town  to  the  south 
rf  the  Ebro,  which  had  lately  sought  and  obtained  the 
Koman  alliance.  The  Saguntines  boasted  of  Greek  origin,  • 
ind  called  themselves  descendants  of  colonists  from  the 
ttland  of  Zakynthos — an  assertion  for  which,  in  all  pro- 
)ibility,  they  had  no  authority  beyond  the  similarity  of  the 
»wo  names.  They  appear  to  have  been  genuine  Iberians, 
ike  the  other  nations  in  Spain,  and  to  have  had  no  more 
iffinity  with  the  Greeks  than  could  be  claimed  by  the 
Bomans.  At  that  time,  when  the  Romans  acted  as  pro- 
tectors and  liberators  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  Seas,  and  when  they  began  to  pride  themselves 
cm  their  assumed  descent  from  Homeric  heroes,  the  Grecian 
name  was  a  welcome  pretext  and  a  means  for  obtaining 
political  advantages.  But  even  without  this  pretext  the 
alliance  of  Saguntum  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  Rome. 
It  was  admirably  situated  and  adapted  for  a  base  of 
operations  against  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Spain, 
^d  could  answer  th6  purpose  which  Messana  had  served  in 
Sicily.  At  any  rate  it  might  be  made  a  barrier  against 
the  further  advance  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  with  this 
^ew  it  had  been  received  into  Roman  protection  while 
Basdrabal  commanded  in  Spain. 
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BOOK         The  Boman  senate  felt  convinced  that  a  wamim?  woidd 

IV 

at  once  be  followed  by  an  abandonment  of  the  Cartihft- 


Roman  ginian  designs  on  Saguntum,  which  of  late  had  become 
embassy  more  manifest,  and  of  which  the  Saguntines  had  repeated^ 
Hannibal,  informed  the  senate.'  It  accordingly  dispatched  an  em- 
bassy to  Hannibal  (in  219  B.C.)  to  point  ont  the  conse- 
quences if  he  persisted  in  hostilities  against  the  friendi 
and  clients  of  the  Boman  people.  But  Hannibal  made  no 
secret  of  his  intentions.  He  told  the  ambassadors  that 
the  alliance  between  Saguntum  and  Bome  was  no  reaeoa 
why  he  should  not  treat  the  former  as  an  independent 
state ;  that  he  had  as  much  right  as  the  Bomans  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affiEiirs  of  Saguntum,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  to  defend  that  town  from  the  usurped  proteis 
torate  of  Borne.'  A  similar  answer  was  given  to  tiie 
ambassadors  by  the  senate  of  Carthage,  whither  they  had 
proceeded  from  Hannibal's  camp.' 
Siege  of  The  Bomans  knew  now  that  they  had  no  longer  to  deil 

^ttguntum^  with  the  peace-loving,  yielding  Hasdrubal,  nor  with  t 
Hannibal,  broken -Spirited  people  who  recoiled  with  terror  from  efM 
the  threat  of  war.  Now  was  the  time,  if  they  meant 
seriously  to  stand  up  for  their  new  allies,  to  send  forik* 
with  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Spain,  and  this  was  demanded 
by  their  own  interest  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Saguntineii 
But  they  did  not  stir  during  the  whole  of  this  year,  and 
left;  the  despairing  Saguntines  to  their  fate.  Hannibal, 
at  no  loss  for  a  pretext  to  declare  war  against  Saguntonii 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  town  in  the  spring  of  the  year 

*  Polybins,  iii.  16,  J  1.     Livy,  xxi.  6. 

'  Polybius,  iii.  14,  15.  The  Romans  had  put  an  end  to  a  civil  wviB 
Saguntum,  and  had  killed  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  them.  Thflt 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  party  was  a  Carthaginian  party.  The  situation  il 
Saguntum  was  therefore  similar  to  that  which  had  existed  in  Mesfaotift 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  a  Roman  and  a  CarthaginiiB 
party  divided  the  town.  Perhaps  Hannibal  hoped  by  means  of  his  adhereotit*  ^ 
get  poHsesbion  of  Saguntum,  without  employing  force.  K  he  hadlieen  suoceoM 
in  this,  he  might  have  begun  his  campaign  a  whole  year  earlier,  whilst  tin 
Romans  were  Ntill  occupied  in  Illyria,  and  whilst  the  situation  in  the  north  o' 
Italy  was  far  more  favourable  for  Cartlmge  than  afterwards. 

'  Livy,  xxi.  11.    Polybius,  iii.  15,  §  12. 
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S9  E.G.  But  the  Saguntines  resisted  with  the  obstinacy 
ind  determination  which  have  at  all  times  characterised 
^anish  towns.  For  eight  months  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Miegers  were  in  vain.  Hannibal's  military  genius  was 
f  little  avail  in  the  slow  operations  of  a  regular  siege, 
rfaere  success  depends  not  so  much  on  rapid  resolutions 
ad  bold  combinations  as  on  stubborn  perseverance  in  a 
lethodical  plan.  The  eight  months  of  tedious,  harassing, 
nd  bloody  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Saguntum  were 
ilcolated  to  disgust  Hannibal  with  all  siege  operations, 
nd  we  find  that  during  all  his  campaigns  in  Italy  he 
-»to«k  th«„  ».,ii4l7,  «.a  I»-«S  only  ta  .„e 
rith  any  degree  of  firmness.  It  is  probable  that  the  hope 
t  Soman  succour  braced  the  courage  of  the  Saguntines 
nd  protracted  their  defence.  But  as  this  hope  in  the 
nd  proved  vain,  the  resistance  of  the  brave  defenders  of 
be  doomed  town  was  borne  down.  Saguntum  was  taken 
f  storm,  and  suffered  the  fate  of  the  conquered.  The 
Driving  inhabitants  were  distributed  as  slaves  among  the 
Wers  of  the  victorious  army,  the  articles  of  value  were 
nt  to  Carthage,  the  ready  money  was  applied  to  the 
«paration8  for  the  impending  campaign.' 
Now  that  the  war  had  in  fact  begun,  the  Eomans  sent 
lother  embassy  to  Carthage,  as  if  they  still  thought  it 
msible  to  preserve  peace.  But  their  demands  were 
ich  that  they  might  safely  have  dispatched  an  army  at 
16  same  time,  for  they  could  not  expect  that  the  Cartha- 
nians  would  listen  to  them.  The  Roman  ambassadors  re- 
lired  that  Hannibal  and  the  committee  of  senators  which 
icompanied  the  army  should  be  given  up  to  them  as  a 
gn  that  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth  had  taken  no 
irt  in,  and  did  not  approve  of,  the  violence  done  to  the 
lies  of  Rome.  But  the  authorities  at  Carthage  were  far 
om  ignominiously  sacrificing  their  general,  and  submit- 
ng  themselves  to  Roman  mercy  and  generosity.  They 
adeavoured  to  show  that  the  attack  on  Saguntum  did  not 
ivolve  a  rupture  of  the  peace  with  Rome,  because,  when 

'  Polybius,  ill.  17i  i  10.    Livy,  xxi.  15. 
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BOOK     that  peace  was  concluded  bj  Hamilcar  and  Catulos  in  241 
^      /  _  ^  B.C.,  Saguntum  was  not  yet  numbered  among  the  allies  of 


Bome,  and  could  not  therefore  be  included  among  thote 
whom   Carthage  had  undertaken   to   leave   unmolested. 
The  Eoman  ambassadors  declined  to  discuss  the  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  and  insisted  on  the  simple  acceptanoe  i 
of  their  demands.     At  last,  after  a  long  altercation,  the 
chief  of  the  embassy,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  gathering 
up   the  folds   of  his  toga,   exclaimed :    '  Here  I  cany 
peace  and  war;   say,  ye  men  of  Carthage,  which  jm 
choose.'     *  We  accept  whatever  you   give  us,*  was  the 
answer.  *  Then  we  give  you  war,'  replied  Fabius,  spreading 
out  his  toga ;  and  without  another  word  he  left  the  senafa^ 
house,  amid  the  boisterous  exclamations  of  the  assembly 
that  they  welcomed  war,  and  would  wage  it  with  the  spirit 
which  animated  them  in  accepting  it.*^ 
Character        Thus  the  war  was  resolved  upon  and  declared  on  both  j 
«econd         sides — a  war  which  stands  forth   in  the  annals  of  tta 
Funic  war.  ancient  world  without  a  paralleL     It  was  not  a  war  about 
a  disputed  boundary,  about  the  possession  of  a  province^ 
or  some  partial  advantage  ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  existence,* 
for  supremacy  or  destruction.     It  was  to  decide  whether 
the  Greco-Roman  civilisation  of  the  West  or  the  Semitie 
civilisation  of  the  East  was  to  be  established  in  Europe^ 
and  to  determine  its  history  for  all  future  time.     The 
war  was  one  of  those  in  which  Asia  struggled  with  Europe^ 
like  the  war  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  conqnesb 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  wars  of  the  Arabs,  the  Hnn% 
and  the  Tartars.     Whatever  may  be  our  admiration  of. 
Hannibal,  and  our  sympathy  with  heroic  and  yet  defeated 
Carthage,  we  shall  nevertheless  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  \ 
that  the  victory  of  Rome — the  issue  of  this  trial  by  batfle  1 
— was  the  most  essential  condition  for  the  healthy  devel<^  ] 
ment  of  the  human  race. 

»  Polybius,  iii.  20,  33.    Livy,  xxi.  18. 

'  Polybius,  ii.  14:  'Am/5aj  ivtfidKtro  KoraXi^ip  r^w  ^Pwfudw  Zvnanhi 
K.r.X.  Appian  (vi.  4)  erroneously  calls  the  second  Punic  war  &  war  for  M 
possession  of  Spain.    See  Vincke,  Der  zvmie  jpunische  Krieg^  pp.  16,  124. 
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Since  the  first  war  with  Caxthaere,  the  strength  of  Eome     CHAP. 
lad  materiallj  increased.     At  the  time  when  the  war         .  '^^ 
inoke  out  in  Sicily,  ten  years  had  scarcely  passed  since     p^™^ 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Italy.     In  Samnium,     218-216 
Lacania,  and  Apulia  the  generation  still  lived  which  had 
measured  its  strength  with  Rome  in  the  long  struggle  ^'^^^^^^ 
fcr  supremacy  and  independence.     The  memory  of  aU  the  Roman 
mfferings  during  the  war,  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  the 
bid  animosity  and  hatred  were  yet  alive  in  their  hearts. 
Now,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  a  new  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  in  Italy,  which  was  a  living  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Boman  people,  and  had  given  up  all  idea 
sf  carrying  on  a  separate  existence.     In  a  hundred  battles 
the  conquered  nations  of  Italy  had  fought  and  bled  by  the 
fide  of  the  Romans*    An  Italo-Boman  national  feeling 
kd  grown  up  in  the  wars  in  which  Bomans  and  Italians 
kad  confronted  Libyans,.  Gauls,  and  lUyrians.      Where 
eoiild  the  peoples  of  Italy  find  the  enjoyments,  hopes,  and 
blessings  of   national  life,  except  in  their  union   with 
Borne? 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  supremacy  of  Eome  Gain  to 
vas,  for  the  Italians,  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  Conquered 
ndependence.  It  had  put  a  stop  to  an  intolerable  evil —  tribes. 
he  endless  disputes  and  wars,  which  appear  to  be  insepar- 
able from  small  communities  of  imperfect  civilisation.  The 
iftlamities  of  a  great  war^  like  that  in  Sicily  between  Eome 
uod  Carthage,  strike  the  imagination  by  the  great  battles, 
he  sacrifices,  and  losses  on  a  large  scale  which  charac- 
«rise  them ;  but  the  everlasting  paltry  feuds  of  neighbours, 
iccompanied  by  pillage,  burning,  devastation,  and  murder 
in  every  direction,  cause  a  much  larger  amount  of  human 
mflfering,  especially  where,  as  in  Italy  at  that  time,  every 
man  is  a  warrior,  every  stranger  an  enemy,  every  enemy  a 
robber,  and  all  look  upon  war  as  a  source  of  profit.  This 
deplorable  state  of  things  had  ceased  in  Italy  after  the 
lupremacy  of  Eome  was  established.  Henceforth,  it  was 
alone  the  Eoman  people  that  waged  war,  and  the  theatre 
of  war  had  mostly  been  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy. 
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BOOK  When  the  nations  of  Italy  had  furnished  their  contin- 
^_  /  ^  gents  and  contributed  their  share  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  thej  could  till  their  fields  in  peace,  without  fearing 
that  a  hostile  band  would  suddenly  break  in  upon  them^ 
set  fire  to  the  standing  com,  cut  down  the  fimit  treen^ 
drive  away  the  cattle,  and  carry  oflF  their  wives  and 
children  into  slavery.  Only  the  districts  near  the  coast 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  Carthaginians  during  the  first 
war;  but  the  interior  regions  had  been  quite  exempt 
from  hostile  attacks ;  and,  even  on  the  coast,  the  numerous 
Boman  colonies  had  offered  protection  from  the  worst  evils 
of  war. 
Bnrdens  The  Dublic  burthcus  which  the  allies  of  Borne  had  to 

Roman  bear  were  moderate.  They  paid  no  direct  taxes.  The 
allies.  military  service  was  no  hardship  for  a  warlike  populatioOy 
especially  as  there  was  always  a  chance  of  gaining  booty* 
The  Greek  cities  were  principally  charged  with  furnishing 
ships.  The  other  allies  sent  contingents  to  the  Boman 
army,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  seldom  amounted  to  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  were  furnished  by  Borne 
itself.  In  the  field  these  troops  were  victualled  by  the 
Boman  state,  and  were  therefore  no  source  of  expense  to 
the  allies.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  different  Italian 
communities  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  perfect  freedom 
and  self-government  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  everywhere  the  leading  men  found  their 
authority  increased  by  their  intimate  connexion  with  thfl 
Boman  nobility,  we  can  easily  understan4  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  whole  of  Italy  was 
firmly  united,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Carthaginian  state  with  its  discontented  subjects  and 
inconstant  allies. 
Population  Of  the  state  of  the  population  of  Italy  in  the  period 
^'  before  the  second  Punic  war,  we  are  tolerably  well  in- 
formed. Polybius  relates  *  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  threatened  to  invade  Etruria  (in  225  B.C.)  a  general 

>  Polybius,  ii.  24. 
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I  was  taken  of  the  military  forces  of  which  Borne     CHAP. 

VIII. 

dispose  in  case  of  war,  and  that  the  number  of  ^ r-^ 

capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted  to  770,000.     If    pu|J^^ 
tatement  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  trusted,  not  only  for    218-216 
curacy  of  the  information  originally  obtained  by  the 
8  employed  in  the  census,  but  for  the  faithful  pre- 
ion  of  the  official  numbers  by  the  historians,'  we 
ifer  from  it  that  at  the  time  in  question,  i.e.  shortly 
t  the  appearance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  the  population 
.6  peninsula  was  nearly  as   great  as  it  is  at  the 
xt  day,  and  that  it  amounted  to  about  9,000,000  in 
parts  which  then  were  included   in  the  name  of 
t.6.  the  peninsula  south  of  Liguria  and  Transalpine 
and  exclusive  of  the  islands.* 

i  Carthaginian  statesmen  had   a  just  appreciation  Naval 
!  dangers  involved  in  a  war  with  Eome.     The  Eoman  ^J^^  ^^ 
8  were  composed  of  citizens  accustomed  to  the  use  Eomans 
as,  and  of  faithful  allies  equally  warlike  and  equally  thaginians. 
.     Forces  like  these  they  could  not  match,  either  in 
ity  or  quality.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  were  neither 
merous  as  those  of  Rome,  nor  available  for  service 
d  Africa.     The   subjects  and  allies  were  not  very 
vorthy.     The  Libyans  and  Numidians  had  only  just 
reduced  again  to  submission,  after  a  sanguinary  war  ; 
paniards  were  hardly  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  served 
r  the  generals  than  the  commonwealth  of  Carthage, 
indent  undoubted  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian 
was  gone.     Bome  was  now  mistress  of  the  western 
i^rranean,  as  well  by  her  fleets  as  through  the  posses- 
>f  all  the  harbours  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 

few  variations  occtip,  indeed,  but  they  are  not  material.  Eutropiufl 
on  the  authority  of  Fabiiis  Pictor,  gives  800,000  as  the  right  num- 
iny  {Hist.  Nat.  iii.  24)  gives  780,000.  Livy's  statement  (epit.  20), 
:he  number  as  800,000,  must  arise  from  an  error  in  transcribing  the 

e  popnlation,  in  1866,  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  the  States  then 
ng  to  the  Church,  the  Marches,  Umbria,  and  Tuscany,  was  10,694,252 
ing  to  Kolb's  Statist U:).  Compare  Zumpt,  Uef^er  dtn  Stand  der  Bevolk- 
m  Afterthum  {Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1812,  p.  19),  and 
ptmdix  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 

s.  II.  H 
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BOOK  and  even  on  the  coast  of  IHyria.  In  the  basin  of  the 
_  /  -  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  maritime 
operations  on  a  large  scale  were  very  hazardous  for 
Carthage,  as  nowhere  was  a  single  port  open  to  them* 
They  could  interrupt  the  Boman  communications,  capture 
transports  and  trading  vessels,  harass  and  alarm  the  coasti 
of  Italy ;  but  this  kind  of  piratical  warfare  coidd  not  lead 
to  great  results.  In  her  finances  Carthage  was  no  longer 
what  she  had  been.  Her  resources  had  been  drained  ii 
the  long  wars  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  the  war  indemni- 
ties exacted  by  Borne  were  felt  even  by  the  wealthy  state 
of  the  Punic  merchants  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  The  new 
conquests  in  Spain,  it  is  true,  had  brought  some  reliet 
But  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  the  hostility  of  Bome  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  paralysed  trade.  Even  before  the  end  of  the 
Sicilian  war,  it  is  clear  that  the  financial  resources  of 
Carthage  had  begun  to  fail.  The  equipment  of  the  fleei^ 
which  was  routed  at  the  ^Egatian  Islands,  had  absoibed 
all  the  means  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  When  thk 
great  and  supreme  effort  had  failed,  peace  had  beoontt 
absolutely  necessary.  The  war  with  the  mercenaries  nu 
provoked  by  the  unseasonable  but  necessary  illiberalily 
with  which  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  for  overdue  pay  aai 
promised  compensations  were  met.  If  Spain  had  not 
yielded  a  rich  return  beyond  paying  for  the  militaiy 
enterprises  of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  it  would  have  beet 
hard  for  Carthage  to  recover  strength  for  a  new  contest 
As  it  was,  her  financial  weakness  must  have  been  tfal 
principal  cause  of  the  slowness  and  inefficiency  which  eta 
displayed  in  sending  reinforcements  to  Hannibal. 
Alliance  Thus,   with   her  own  strength  alone,  Carthage  couM 

th^ni^ns  scarcely  hope  to  meet  her  hated  and  dreaded  antagonill 
with  the  on  equal  terms.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  allies,  and 
*  *'  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  seemed  in  the  higheek 
degree  favourable  for  organising  in  different  quarters  a 
combined  action  against  Bome.  Above  all  Hannibal 
reckoned  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Gauls  in  the  nortk 
of  Italy.     In  spite  of  their  defeats  in  Etruria  and  on  ih» 
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Pb,  they  were  far  from  being  broken,  dispirited,  or  re- 
conciled.    On  the  contrary,  the  attempt  of  the  Romans 
to  establish    colonies   in  their   country  provoked    their 
mewed  hostility.     K  these  Gauls,  with  their  rude  un- 
disciplined, ill-armed  hordes  alone,  were  able  to  jeopardize 
Ae  Roman  supremacy  and  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
fte  Roman  empire,  what  might  not  Hannibal  expect  to 
teeomplish  with  their  aid,  if  he  regulated  their  impetuous 
;  WaTeiy,  and  ranged  them  among  his  highly  disciplined 
Idbyan  and  Spanish  soldiers?     The  Gauls  had  not  yet 
■  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  southern  Europe.     Even   as 
neroenaries  they  excelled   in   many   military    qualities, 
fighting  in  their  own  cause,  defending  their  own  homes, 
tkey  might,  in  a  good  military  school,  become  invincible. 
These  hopes  hastened  the  resolution   of  Carthage  to 
-lenew  the  war,  and  determined  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 
Ihe  land  dT  the  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy  was  to  be  the 
kfiis  of  Hannibal's  operations,  and  the  Graulish  warriors 
[were  to  fight  under  his  standards.     The  spoliation  and 
lihinder  of  Italy  was  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
It  was  this  consideration  which  determined  Hannibal  to 
Kiarch  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  into  the  country 
Itf  the  Insubrians  and  Boians,  on  the  Po,  where  he  was 
ftspected  with  impatience.     He  had  for  some  time  past 
been  in  negotiation  with  these  peoples.     They  had  sup- 
plied him  with  information  regarding  the  Alpine  passes,  and 
bid  promised  guides  ;  and  he  reckoned  on  their  strenuous 
Msistance  when  he  undertook  that  enterprise  which  filled 
Qie  whole  world  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  Guuls  were  not  the  only  allies  that  Hannibal  hoped 
fco  find  in  Italy.  He  knew  that  a  hostile  army  was  sure  to 
be  welcomed  in  Africa  by  the  discontented  subjects  of 
Outhage.  At  the  time  of  Agathokles,  during  the  invasion 
of  Begolus,  and  during  the  mutiny  of  the  mercenaries,  the 
Libyans  and  Numidians — nay,  on  one  occasion,  even  the 
kindred  citizens  of  Utica — had  made  common  cause  with 
the  enemies  of  Carthage.  Hannibal  hoped  in  like  manner 
to  gain  the   adhesion  of  the  Marsians,  the   Samnites, 
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BOOK     Campanians,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  perhaps  even  of  i 

v^   ,: '   Latins,  if  he  should  be  able,  by  brilliant  victories,  to  ban: 

their  fear  of  the  power  and  vengeance  of  Borne.    He  ( 

not  know  how  firmly  these  peoples  were  united  with  Eoi 

and  perhaps  he  forgot  that  his  alliance  with  the  6ai 

the  common  enemies  of  all  Italy,  was  calculated  to  ms 

his  friendship  suspected. 

Attitude  of      Not  in  Italy  alone,  but  also  beyond  the  confines  of  ltd 

doni^*^*^     the  Carthaginians  hoped  to  find  allies  for  an  attack  uj 

govern-       Rome.     Antigonus,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  watched  w 

"*®°  *  uneasiness  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Bomans,  and  th 

interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states.     A  Eon 

party  in  these  states  could  not  but  be  hostile  to  Macedoi 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  ready  to  < 

pose  the  Bomans.     He  had  already  instigated  Demetr 

of  Pharos  to  the  war  with  Borne,  and  afber  his  expulsi 

from  Hlyria  he  had  received  him  at  his  court,  and  refill 

to  surrender  him  to  the  Bomans.     Messengers  went  bai 

wards  and  forwards  between  Macedonia  and  Carthai 

and  Hannibal  was  justified  in  hoping  that  the  first  gr 

victory  would  secure  his  active  co-operation  in  a  war  w 

Bome. 

Provisions       These  plans,  negotiations,   and  preparations  occnp; 

n^l^f  r      Hannibal  during  the  period  from  the  winter  of  219 

the  defence  218  B.C.     He  had,  morcovcr,  to  provide  for  the  militi 

and  Africa,  defence  of  Spain  and  Africa  during  his  absence.     He  » 

a  body  of  15,000  Spaniards  to  Carthage,  and  an  eq 

force  of  Libyans  from  Africa  to  Spain,  making  the  tro( 

serve  at  the   same  time  as  hostages  to  guarantee  i 

fidelity  of  their  countrymen.     On  the  approach  of  win 

he  had  allowed  his  Spanish  troops  to  go  home  on  fiu*loa 

feeling  sure  that  they  would  be  the  more  ready  to  j 

him  again  for  the  following  campaign  in  spring.    1 

plunder  of  Saguntum  had  stimulated  their  eagemesfl 

serve   under  the    Carthaginian   general,  and  they  ir 

ready  to   try  again  the   fortune   of  war  under  such 

victorious  and  liberal  leader. 
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When  in  the  spring  ^  of  218  B.C.,  Hannibal  had  again  CHAP. 
lected  his  army  and  made  all  the  necessary  prepara-  .-__^1— ^ 
08,  he  set  out  on  his  march  from  New  Carthage,  rather  p,^^ 
Br,  it  may  be  supposed,  than  he  had  originally  intended  218-216 
n  the  beginning  of  summer.*  His  force  consisted  of 
lety  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  thirty-  ^^^^^^ 
en  elephants.'  Until  he  reached  the  Ebro,  his  road  from  New 
laed  through  the  territory  of  tribes  that  had  already  2i?b^^' 
emitted  to  Carthage.  But  the  land  between  the  Ebro 
i  the  Pyrenees  was  inhabited  by  independent  and 
itile  peoples,  who  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Carthagi- 
kn  army.  Hannibal,  who  had  no  time  to  lose,  sacrificed 
considerable  portion  of  his  army  for  the  purpose  of 
ickly  forcing  his  way  through  this  country,  and  he 
;oeeded  in  his  plan,  at  the  cost  of  losing  twenty 
>08and  men.  Having  reached  the  Pyrenees,  he  left  his 
dther  Hasdrubal  and  ten  thousand  men  to  defend  the 
wly  conquered  territory.  An  equal  number  of  Spanish 
Idiers  he  dismissed  to  their  homes,  finding  that  they 
jre  reluctant  to  accompany  him,  and  preferring  to  take 
ih  him  a  smaller  army  of  chosen  and  devoted  warriors 
an  a  large  discontented  host.  Thus  his  forces  were  re- 
iced  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse  with 
e  elephants,  when  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  by  some  pass 
tar  the  Mediterranean,  apparently  without  encountering 
ly  serious  difficulty.  The  Gaulish  tribes  living  between 
e  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone  did  not  oppose  the  march, 
was  only  when  Hannibal  arrived  at  the  Rhone  that  he 
(countered  any  resistance.  The  Gauls  in  that  part  of 
le  country  had  assembled  a  force  on  the  left,  or  eastern, 
ink  of  the  river,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  passage, 
annibal  was  obliged  to  halt  a  few  days  before  he  could 
"OSS.  He  sent  a  detachment  under  Hanno  higher  up 
le  river  to  an  undefended  place,  where  they  crossed 
ithout  difficulty  on  rapidly  constructed  rafts  ;  meanwhile 
e  collected  all  the  vessels  that  could  be  procured,  caused 

'  PolybinB.  iii.  34,  §  6. 

'  PolybioB,  ▼.  1,  §  3 :  iLpxofUtnis  t^s  Btptiat,  *  Polybioi,  iii.  35. 
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BOOK     trees  to  be  felled  and  hollowed  out  for  canoes,  and  when. 
, ,_L^   on  the  third  day,  the  fire  signals  of  Hanno  announced  that 


he  had  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Ganls,  he  forced  the 
passage.     The  Gauls,  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  made  no 
long  resistance.     On  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  on  the 
Bhone,  Hannibal  had  gained  the  left  bank,  and  caused  the 
elephants  and  heavy  baggage  to  be  ferried  over  on  rafts. 
landing  of       The  passage  of  the  Rhone  was  not  yet  quite  accom- 
army  at       pHshed  when  intelligence  arrived  which  showed  that  the 
Massilia.     utmost  dispatch  was  necessary,  unless  the  whole  plan  tot 
the  ensuing  campaign  was  to  be  upset  at  the  very  begin- 
ning.    A  Roman  army  had  landed  at  Massilia,  and  waa 
now  only  four  days'  march  from  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone. 
A  collision  with  the  Romans  in  Guul,  even  if  it  had  led  to 
the  most  brilliant  victory,  would  have  detained  Hannibil 
so  long  that  the  passage  of  the  Alps  would  have  been 
impossible  before  the  winter  had  set  in.     It  was  already 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  in  a  short  time  the  monn- 
tains   would  be  impassable ;   and  if  the   Alps  were  not 
crossed  before  the  winter,  the  Romans  would  probablj 
block  up  the  passes,  and  Africa,  instead  of  Italy,  woiiM 
become  the  theatre  of  war. 
Inadc-  The  Roman  embassy  which  had  demanded  satisfaction 

prepani-      in  Carthage  for  the  attack  on  Saguntum,  and  had  formally 
tliT^^^       declared  war,  had  not  been  dispatched  from  Rome,  as 
Romans,      might  have  been  expected,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Saguntum  in  the  course  of  the  year  219,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.     The  same  slowness  which  the  Romans  had 
exhibited  in  their  diplomatic  action  they  showed  in  the 
actual  preparations  for  war.     They  had  evidently  no  con- 
ception of  Hannibal's  plan  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  nor 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  ardent  spirit  worked.    The 
Romans   flattered   themselves   with   the   idea   that  they 
would  be  able  to  choose  their  own  time  to  begin  hostihties, 
and  to  select  the  theatre  of  war.     They  waited  quietly  for 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Spain,  whither  thej 
had  proceeded  from  Carthage,  for  the  purpose  of  maloDg 
themselves  acquainted   with   the   state  of  afiairs  and  of 
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^oouraging  the  firiends  of  Eome  to  persevere  in  tlieir     CHAP, 
fidelity.     Then  the  two  customary  consular  armies  were  v^-^,-1^ 
levied  in  the  usual  manner ;  the  one  destined,  under  the     p^^^ 
eomniand  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus,  to  be  sent  to    218-216 
ficily,  and  firom  thence  to  cross  over  into  Africa  to  attack       ^'^' 
ffae  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country  ;  the  other,  under 
Pablius  Cornelius  Scipio,  to  act  against  Hannibal  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  hoped  to  carry  on  the  war  with  foiu*  legions, 
EtUe  thinking  that  twenty  would  not  suffice. 

Meanwhile  they  were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the  Rising  of 
eonquest  of  Northern  Italy.^  Two  new  strongholds,  the  Qauis.  *^ 
colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  had  been  established 
there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  country  in  subjection, 
lach  of  them  had  received  a  garrison  of  six  thousand 
colonists.  Three  commissioners,  among  them  the  con- 
lolar  Lutatins,  who  had  gained  the  decisive  victory  at  the 
£gatian  Islands  (in  241  b.g.)»  were  engaged  in  assigning 
tiie  land  to  the  colonists,  and  in  making  the  necessary 
airangements  for  the  administration  of  the  new  communi- 
ties, when  they  were  suddenly  surprised,  in  the  spring  of 
218  B.C.,  by  a  new  rising  of  the  Boiaus.^  These  people, 
who  saw  their  land  distributed  to  Roman  colonists,  felt  in 
the  highest  degree  alarmed  and  exasperated,  and  could 
not  restrain  their  impatience  nor  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Bamiibal.  They  fell  upon  the  colonists  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortified 
town  of  Mutina,*  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Under  the 
pretext  of  wishing  to  negotiate,  they  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  three  commissioners  to  come  out  of  the  town  for  a 
conferenqe,  seized  them  treacherously,  and  held  them  as  a 
lecurity  for  the  safety  of  the  hostages  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  give  to  the  Romans  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

Upon   the  news  of  these   events,   the  praetor  Lucius  Additional 

Romau 

*  We  prefer  calling  GuUia  Cisalpina  by  the  name  used  in  the  text,  though,   lenes. 

properlj  speaking,  it  was  not  yet  included  in  the  term  Italy. 

*  Poly  bios.  iii.  40. 

*  Polybiua  (iii.  40,  §  8)  calls  Mutina  a  Roman  colony.    This  is  a  mistake, 
for  it  was  not  till  183  B.C.  that  Mutina  was  made  a  colony  in  due  form. 
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Manlius,  who  commanded  a  legion  at  Ariminnni,  maiched 
in  all  haste  towards  Mutina ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  the  dense  forests  which,  at  that  time,  coverod 
those  plains,^   was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  block- 
aded in  a  village  called  Tanetum,  on  the  Po,  where  lie 
threw  up  earthworks  for  his  defence.     Thus  the  whole  of 
Northern  Italy  was  again  in  a  state  of  insurrection.    Hie 
Romans  had  not  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fiie  in 
their  own  house  before  the  enemy  attacked  it  from  witli* 
out.     The  danger  within  was  even  more  alarming  tlua 
the  foreign  war,  which  might  possibly  be  delayed.    Itwii 
therefore  resolved  at  Bome  to  send  the  two  recently  le?ied 
legions,  which  Scipio  was  to  have  led  into  Spain,  imme- 
diately to  the  Po,  and  to  raise,  in  their  place,  two  new 
legions  for  the  service  in  Spain  against  Bajinibal.'    Thii 
measure  tended,  of  coiu'se,  to  delay  the  departure  of  Scipio 
considerably,  and  it  enabled  Hannibal  to  gain  a  start,  and 
to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  avoiding  a  collision  wifl 
the  Bomans  until  he  should  have  reached  Italy. 

When  at  length,  probably  late  in  the  summer  of  218  B.C.,' 

*  JAvy,  xxi.  25 :  '  SiItk  tunc  circa  viam  erant,  pleriaque  incaltis.' 

'  PolybiuB,  iii.  40,  §   14.    Acconling  to  Livj  (xxi.  26),  only  one  of  thi 

two  legions  of  Scipio,  with  5,000  allies,  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  praM 

C.  Manlius  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

'  Polybius  (iii.  41,  §  2)  says  :  ol  8i  trrparrrYol  r&p  *Pwtudtnf,  IrmfuurifMrn  fA 

This  statement,  vague  as  it  is  with  regard  to  time,  cannot  be  intended  ti 
mean  that  both  consuls  left  Rome  precisely  at  the  same  time.  Nothiaf 
prevented  the  departure  of  Sempronius  for  Sicily  as  soon  as  his  two  I^gkM 
were  formed.  But  Scipio,  whose  legions  were  dispatched  to  the  Po,  «il 
obliged  to  wait  until  new  legions  were  raised,  a  process  that  could  hardly  takf 
less  than  one  or  two  months.  It  is  not  likely  that  during  all  this  tiM 
Sempronius  remained  idle  at  Rome,  merely  for  the  purpose » of  staittBf 
simultaneously  with  his  colleague  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  UA  vai 
quite  diiferent  from  that  of  Scipio,  and  quite  independent  of  it.  He  intendtd 
to  cross  from  Sicily  into  Africa,  and  made  extensive  operations  to  cany  oot 
this  enterprise  in  the  course  of  the  year  218  B.C.  (Polybius,  ibid.  §  8).  Tbl 
expression  of  Polybius,  Irwh  r^w  itptdoM^  is  therefore  no  sufficient  eridcBOi  M 
show  that  Scipio,  as  Mommsen  says  {Rom.  Hist.  i.  585),  started  early  ettooglt 
from  Rome  to  reach  Massilia  by  the  end  of  June.  If.  as  appears  from  ft 
comparison  of  dates,  Scipio  arrived  at  the  Rhone  about  the  middle  of  September, 
ho  must  have  left  Rome  in  August ;  Sempronius  had  left  in  the  beginning  of 
summer  for  Sicily.  The  expression  iwh  r^p  wpalcu^  may  therefore  be  vagiulj 
applied  to  both  events. 


B.O. 
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ipio's  legions  were  formed,  he  embarked  and  sailed  along     chap. 

e  coast  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  to  the  months  of  the  ^^ ...L^ 

bone,  on  his  way  to  Spain.  But  on  reaching  Massilia  p^Jj'J^ 
\  was  surprised  bj  the  news  that  Hannibal,  whom  he  218-216 
.pected  to  encounter  in  Spain,  had  crossed  the  Ebro  and 
16  Pjrrenees,  and  was  on  his  march  towards  the  Ehone. 
bis  was  the  first  intimation  which  the  Bomaus  had  of 
amiibal's  plan.  But  even  yet  Scipio  was  in  doubt.  If 
umibal  intended  to  attack  Italy  from  the  north,  the 
ast  road  to  Genoa,  and  through  the  country  of  the 
gorians,  was  the  nearest.  Scipio  knew  not  for  certain 
ftt  Hannibal  intended  to  cross  the  Alps,  nor  which  pass 
would  choose.  To  make  sure  about  this  he  sent  a 
oadron  of  horse  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  look 
t  for  Hannibal.  If  he  had  arrived  in  Gaul  only  a  few 
ys  earlier,  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
lone,  he  might  have  baffled  Hannibal's  plan.  As  it  was, 
B  horsemen  soon  met  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry 
ming  down  the  river  to  reconnoitre.  A  skirmish  took 
ace,  and  the  Bomans,  on  their  return,  boasted  that  they 
A  had  the  better  against  superior  numbers.  The  news 
i€y  brought  sufficed  to  show  that  Scipio  had  come  too 
te,  and  that  Hannibal  had  already  gained  the  lefk  bank 
'  the  river.  Nevertheless,  Scipio  marched  northwards 
ith  his  whole  force,  hoping  perhaps  that  Hannibal  would 
im  southwards  to  meet  him.  But  when  he  had  reached 
16  spot  where  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Bhone,  and 
iard  that  the  Carthaginian  army  had  marched  towards 
16  interior  of  Gaul,  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  advance 
trther,  and  was  no  longer  doubtful  about  the  plan  of  his 
)ponent  to  penetrate  across  the  Alps  into  Northern  Italy.* 
6  therefore  returned  forthwith  to  Massilia,  ordered  his 
X)ther  Cneius  to  continue  with  the  legions  the  voyage  to 
pain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  small  detachment  to 

'  Poljbius,  iii.  19,  §  1  :  i\9vi9%r\  \k\v  Lt  M4xftcu  fjidXtara^  fr*TU(rfi4yos 
U99T*  &y  atrrovt  roXfirjffot  rp8c  irot'fiaaa'dcu  r^p  tls  *IraXW  woptiay  .... 
if«r  54  r€To\firiie6raff  ad$is  M  ros  vavs  iiwtiytro  k.tA.  Compare  Polybiua, 
.  61, 1  5. 
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IV 

.,    ,-.  ■  .  of  the  troops  assembled  there,   and  to  attack  Hannibal 


immediately  after  his  descent  from  the  mountains. 
Boldness         Nothing  proves  more  the   boldness  and   grandeur  of 
domT/       Hannibal's  enterprise  than  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  did 
Hannibal's  not  suspect  it  until  he  had  all  but  reached  the  foot  of  the 
^  °*  Alps.     In  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  and  the  Taried 

information  which  they  had  received  from  their  friends  in 
Spain,  from  the  Massaliots  and  the  neighbouring  Gadfly 
it   had  never   occurred  to  them    that   Hannibal  migit 
possibly  venture  upon  such  a  plan.     It  was,  indeed,  well 
known  to  them  that  the  Alps  were  not  absolutely  iin« 
passable.     The  numerous  swarms  of  Gauls  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy  had  found  their  way  across  the  mountains. 
But  the  Grauls  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps ;  they  were 
at  home  among  the  precipitous  rocks  and  the  snow  moinh 
tains  ;  and  if  irregular  troops,  unencumbered  with  heavf 
baggage,  might  find  their  way  through  these  wild  regions, 
it  by  no   means   followed  that   an  army  of  Spaniards, 
Libyans,    Numidian  horse,   and    even    elephants  would 
attempt  to  scale  those  mountain  walls,  where  they  would 
have  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  nature  and  of  hostile 
tribes  at  the  same  time.     When  Hannibal,  nevertheless, 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  carried  it  to  a  succeasfid  ! 
end,  the  impression  he   produced  was  deep  and  lasting,  ' 
and  the  exploit  was  looked  upon  as  hardly  short  of  min- 
culous.    Historians  delighted  in  painting  and  exaggerating 
the  obstacles  with  which  Hannibal  had  to  contend,  the 
savage  character  of  the  mountaineers  no  less  than  the 
terrors  of  nature.     Poly  bins*  censures  these  descriptions, 
which,  as  he  remarks,  tend  to  represent  Hannibal,  not  as 
a  wise  and  cautious  general,  but  as  a  reckless  adventurer. 
Before  carrying  out   his   plan,  says  Polybius,   he  made 
careful  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  of   the  country 
through  which  he  had  to  march,  the  sentiments  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  length  and  condition  of  the  road. 

*  Polybius,  iii.  47. 
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18  conviction  that  the  enterprise  would  be  difiRcult  and     CHAP. 
Jigerons,  bat  not  impossible,  was  justified  by  the  event.  ._^^}^'  ^ 
it  it  seems  certain  that  if  Hannibal,  as  no  doubt  he      First 
pected,  had  been  able  to  commence  his  march  a  month    ^l^^fe 
rlier,   his  loss  in  crossing  the  Alps  would  have  been       "•*^- 
Qsiderably  less. 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  had  the  whole  of  his  army,  in*  Hannibal 
isive  of  the  elephants  and  the  baggage,  on  the  left  bank  ^lo^ro- 
the  Khone,  he  marched  northwards,  and  reached  in  gians. 
ir  days  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere.*     The 
antry  lying  between  these  two  rivers  was  called  the 
iland,'  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Allobrogians,  one  of 
8    largest  and  bravest  Gallic  tribes."     On  his  arrival 
Lnnibal  found  the  natives  engaged  in  a  dispute  between 
o   brothers   for  the   chieftainship.      He   favoured  the 
dms  of  the  elder  brother,  and  by  his  interference  quickly 
ktled  the  dispute,  gaining  thereby  the  friendship  and 
pport  of  the  new  chief.     His  army  was  amply  supplied 
th  food,  shoes,  warm  clothing,  and  new  arms,  and  was 
companied  by  the  friendly  tribe  until  it  reached  the 
oi  of  the  Alps. 

It  is,  even  to  the  present  day,  an  unsolved  question  by  Piissag©  of 
bich  road  Hannibal  marched  to  and  across  the  Alps,  ^  ®*  ^** 
though  Polybius  describes  it  at   full  length,  and   was 
ell   qualified  to   do   so,  having,  only   fifty  years  after 
annibal,  travelled  over  the  same  ground,  with  a  view  of 

*  It  appears  from  this  that  Hannibal  must  have  crossed  the  Rhone  about 
If  way  bcti^een  the  sea  and  the  Isere.  But  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
ratify  the  exact  spot.  It  appears  that  the  most  likely  place  is  the  neigh- 
vrfaood  of  Hoquemaure. — See  Quarter/f/  Review^  vol.  cxxiii.  p.  198. 

*  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  in  Hannibal's  time  the  Allobroges  dwelt  in  the 
we  level  part  of  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  Isere,  to  the  west  of 
B  higher  mountains.  Pulybius  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  in- 
titants  of  the  *  Island ; '  but  he  opposes  them  to  the  Allobroges  who 
)l<vted  Hannibal's  march  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  Alps.  We  might  never- 
^€•8  assume  that  the  lowlanders  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  Allobroges 
the  mountains,  and  that  the  latter  formed  independent  communities.     But 

e  narrarive  of  Polybius  (especially  iii.  49,  §  13)  tallies  far  better  with  the 
mmprion  that  Hannibal's  friends  in  the  western  part  of  the  '  Island '  were 
t  Allobroges. 
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BOOK     giving  a  description  of  it  in  his  great  liistorical  wort* 
> — ^ — .  But  the  descriptions  which  the  ancient  writers  giye  d 
localities  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  defective  and 
obscure.     Even  from   Caesar's  own  narrative  we  cannot 
make  out  with  certainty  where  he  crossed  the  Bhine  and 
the  Thames,  and  where  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Britam. 
The  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
ancients,  their  erroneous  notions  of  the  form  and  extent 
of  countries,  of  the  direction  of  rivers   and  mountain- 
ranges  with  regard  to  the  four  cardinal  points,*  in  some 
measure  account  for  these  inaccuracies.     Not  being  accoa* 
tomed,  from  their  youth  upwards,  to  have  accurate  mapa 
before  their  eyes,  they  grew  up  with  indistinct  conceptions, 
and  were   almost  accustomed  to  a  loose  and  inconect 
mode  of  expression  when  speaking  of    such  matten.' 
Bat  it  seems  that,  apart  from  this  imperfect  knowledge 
of  geography,  they  lacked  the  keen  observation  of  natora 
which  distinguishes  the  modems.     As  they  seem  all  but 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  landscapes,  they  were  careleai 
in  the  examination  and  study  of  nature ;  and  their  da- 
scriptions  of  scenery  are  seldom  such  that  we  can  drawaa 
accurate   map  or    picture  after    them,   or    identify  the 
localities  at  the  present  time.     Moreover,  the  permaneol 

features    of    landscapes — ^the    mountains,  rivers,    glen%, 

i 

*  According  to  Appian  (vii.  4),  the  pass  by  which  Hannibal  crosMd  «i» 
afterwards  called  the  Pass  of  Hannibal  (wol  xaK^trai  Bloios  'AvriiBov).  If  tUi 
statement  is  true,  the  designation  must  have  been  invented  at  a  veijlstt 
period,  and  was  based  on  mere  conjectures.  Neither  Polybius  nor  even  UfJ 
knew  anything  of  it.  In  Livy's  time  the  question  was  already  controreniil 
and  he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  the  designation  as  an  argument,  if  b* 
had  known  it. 

'  Thus  (iii.  47.  §  2)  Polybius  fancies  the  source  of  the  Rhone  to  be  dii  ' 
north  of  the  Adriatic,  and  its  course  from  eiist  to  west.     Liyy*s  accooot  rf 
Hannibal's   marches   in  Italy  is  frequently  confused  and   at  variance  witi 
geographical  facts  (Liry,  xxii.  3).     Appian  (vi.  6)  makes  the  Ebro  flow  iali  : 
the  Atlantic,  and  places  Saguntum  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees. 

'  What  can  be  more  vague  than  such  expressions  as  Simtx^p^cu  and  dfiuy* 
T^woif  which  Polybius  uses  (iii.  50,  §  3).  Again,  when  he  describes  a  locJity 
as  situated  fierci^h  rov  TldHou  irot  rov  Tptfiia  irora/uou,  he  leaves  it  undecidw 
whether  it  is  on  the  right  or  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  thus  he  hii 
given  rise  to  the  controversy  about  the  situation  of  the  battle-field  inqoesti* 
See  below,  p.  189,  note  2. 
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lakes,  and  plains — had  seldom  names  universally  known     CHAP, 
and  generally  current,*  as  is  the  ease  at  present ;  nor  were  ^  ^^.^'.^ 
there  accurate    measurements   of    distances,  heights  of    ^™®^ 
nonntains,  the  width  of  passes,  and  the  like.     Where,  in    218.216 
addition  to  these  defects,  there  were  even  wanting  human       ^'^' 
habitations,  towns  or  villages  with  well-known  and  re- 
eognisable  names,  it  became  impossible  to   describe  a 
nmte  like   that  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  with  an 
aecoracy  that  excludes  all  doubts. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  every  Alpine  pass,  from  that  Geographi- 
of  Mont  Genevre  to  the  Simplon,  has  in  turn  been  declared  ^^^^[^g 
to  have  been  the  one  by  which  Hannibal  crossed  into  Italy  .^ 
Nobody  can  settle  this  question  satisfactorily  who  has  not 
travelled  over  every  pass  himself.  We  must  leave  this  inves- 
tigation to  an  Alpine  traveller  with  sufficient  leisure  and  en- 
tiiiuiasm,  and  meanwhile  confine  ourselves,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Polybius,  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  witness, 
to  find  a  road  which  has  possibility  and  probability  in  its 
&Tour,  though,  perhaps,  absolute  certainty  is  unattainable. 

The  distances  given  by  Polybius  leave,  in  reality,  only  a  March  to 
4)ubt  whether  Hannibal  crossed  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  g^*]^^^^ 
or  by  the  Mont  Cenis.*    It  is  becoming  now  more  and  nard. 

'  Poljbius,  iii.  36,  §  2  :  *Pirr^0K  ^  oitK  cJnits  rks  ivoficurlas  rStv  T<Jir«v  koI 
*irt^^wr  KBu  v6\twy  8ir«p  lyioi  iroiOMn  ruy  <nrfypa^iwv  vroKafifidvoyrts  If  itavrl 
*]p^  ywmffiw  Kol  ffa^4\¥*iay  ainortX^s  tlveu  rovro  rh  fi4pos.  Olfuu  5'  iirl  fi^v 
ytfupt^ofid^mp  rAwotv  oh  fUKpdf  firyd\a  84  ir4<pvKf  wphs  iufd/xyrftriv  ^  rwy  6yofxdr»y 
99fdB«ris'  iirl  8i  tmv  iq^ooufidyotv  tls  riXos  dfioiaw  l^**  ''^^  ^(fvofAiy  ^  twk 
^frnfiArMf  ilftyiitris  rats  ibBiavoiirois  icoi  Kpovafiarucais  \4lf<ny. 

'  £ren  Livj  (xzi.  38)  noticefl  the  contradictory  opinions  and  doubts  of  the 
bistoruins,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  them,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the 
iMstion  should  be  decided  by  the  testimony  of  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  who 
pzofeesed  to  haye  heard  from  Hannibal  himself  that,  on  descending  from  the 
Alps,  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Taurini — a  statement  in  which  all 
bifltorians  agreed.  But,  in  spite  of  Livy's  confidence,  Polybius  makes  a  different 
Kstement.  Moreover,  the  authority  of  Cincius  is  very  questionable,  as,  in 
Hiring  the  strength  of  Hannibals  army  with  which  he  crossed  the  Alps,  he 
includes  the  Oauls  and  Ligurians  that  joined  him  near  the  river  Po. 

•  Hence  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  that  by  the  Simplon  are 
iltogether  out  of  the  question.  The  Great  St.  Bernard,  it  seems,  would  never 
kare  been  thought  of  if  the  Alps  in  that  neighbourhood  had  not  been  called 
tbe  Pennine  range.  This  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Poeni  or 
Cuthaginians.  By  a  similar  etymological  ingenuity,  the  Graian  Alps  were 
nid  to  be  the  locality  where  the  Greek  (Grains)  Hercules  crossed. 
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BOOK  more  the  universal  opinion  that  Hannibal  made  use  of  the 
^  ■ , '  ,^  former  of  these  two  routes.  This  was  the  usual  road  by 
which  the  Gallic  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  communi- 
cated with  their  countrymen  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  By 
this  pass  alone  they  could  obtain  auxiliaries,  as  they  often 
did  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  for  the  territory  of  the  Salas- 
sians,  their  friends  and  allies,  extended  to  the  foot  of  tliis 
pass  on  the  Italian  side,  whilst  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  led 
into  the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  Ligurian  tribe  of 
the  Taurini.^  The  guides  whom  the  Insubrians  had  sent 
to  Hannibal,  and  who  had  promised  to  conduct  him  by  ft 
safe  road,  could  not  possibly  advise  him  to  take  the  rood 
of  Mont  Cenis.  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  iliat 
Hannibal  marched  over  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard* 
But  now  another  diflSculty  arises,  viz.,  that  of  determining 
by  which  road  he  reached  this  pass  from  the  *  Island '  of 
the  AUobrogians.  The  shortest  and  easiest  way  seems  to 
be  that  along  the  river  Isere,  which  leads  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  pass.  But  the  distances  given  by  Polybius  are 
at  variance  with  this  route  ;*  and,  moreover,  when  he  saje 
that  Hannibal  marched  *  along  the  river,'  he  can  only 
have  meant  the  Rhone,'  and  not  the  Isere.  It  seemi 
therefore  the  most  probable  view,  that  Hannibal  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhone,  avoiding,   however,  the  shaip 

>  Polybius,  iii.  44.  §  7. 

•  Polybius,  iii.  61,  §  1.  The  800  stadia  to  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  it 
appears,  must  be  computed  from  the  point  inhere,  after  a  four  days*  mareh 
along  the  Rhone  (iii.  49,  §  5),  Hannibal  reached  the  *  Island  ; '  and  this  agrM 
with  the  statement  (iii.  39,  $  9)  which  makes  the  distance  between  the  pl<ee 
of  crossing  the  Rhone  to  the  ascent  of  the  Alps  to  be  1,400  stadia.  If 
Hannibal  had  marched  along  the  Isere,  the  800  stadia  would  have  taken  him 
considerably  beyond  Grenoble ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  place  where  he  conM 
find  the  8«Hrx«pf«  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  favouring  the  attacks  of  th« 
mountaineers. 

'  This  expression  vaph  rhy  -KorofiSy  must,  however,  not  bo  taken  literally, 
as  the  Rhone  makes  a  sharp  angle  at  Lyons,  which  Hannibal  no  doubt  cut  off; 
but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  inappropriate— at  least,  not  more  so  than  the  com- 
parison of  the  *  Island 'with  a  triangle  similar  to  the  Egyptian  Delta.  If 
Polybius  h%d  only  taken  the  trouble  to  designate  the  spot  where  Hannibal 
left  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  almost  all  doubts  would  have  been  removed.  Bat 
he  says  not  a  word  about  it.     Compare  above,  p.  172,  note  3. 
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endings,  until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  mountains  CHAP, 

f  Savoy  (the  Mont  du  Chat)  approach  the  river — that  he  '   - 

x)88ed  this  chain  of  mountains,  and  marched  past  the  pre-  xZi^^ 

nt  town  of  Chambery  in  a  southern  direction  until  he  218-216 

ached  the  Isere  again  at  Montmelian,  and  followed  its  ^'^' 
urse  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard.^ 

For  ten  days  the  army  marched  over  level  ground  Ho§tility 
thout  encountering  any  diflSculty.      The   Allobrogian 


moun- 


iefs,  who,  as  it  seems,  were  not  averse  to  plunder,  dreaded  taineers. 
)  cavalry  of  Hannibal  and  his  Gaulish  escort.  But 
ten  the  latter  had  returned  home,  and  Hannibal  entered 
\  defiles  of  the  mountains,  he  found  the  road  blocked  up 
the  mountaineers  in  a  place  where  force  could  avail 
bhing.^  He  was  informed  by  his  guides  that  the  enemy 
re  accustomed  to  keep  the  heights  g^uarded  only  by  day, 
i  to  retire  in  the  night  to  their  neighbouring  town.  He 
srefore  caused  his  light-armed  troops  to  occupy  the  pass 
the  night.  The  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  who  returned 
the  following  day  and  harassed  the  slowly  advancing 
ig  line  of  march,  were  repulsed  without  much  difficulty, 
^t  Hannibal  lost  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden  and  a  good 
b1  of  his  baggage,  the  latter  being  no  doubt  the  principal 
ject  of  the  barbarians.  Fortunately  many  of  the  animals 
id  some  prisoners  were  recovered  in  the  town  which  lay 
ar  the  pass,  and  which  contained  also  provisions  for  a 
w  days.' 

•  This  xiew  is  supported  by  Cramer  and  Wickham  {Dissertation  on  the 
Moge  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  1820),  and  lately  again  confirmed  by 
.  J.  Law  (QiMir^r/y  Beiiew,  vol.  cxxiii.  art.  8).  The  only  doubt  suggested 
this  theory  is  the  crossing  by  Hannibal  of  the  Mont  du  Chat  near  Chevelu. 
1  this  road  Hannibal  would  have  passed  by  the  Lake  of  Bourget.  Is  it 
idj  that  Polybius  would  not  have  mentioned  this  lake?  This  difficulty 
xild  be  removed  if  we  might  suppose  that  Hannibal  reached  the  mountains 
id  the  first  ^vax^p^fu  at  the  town  of  Les  Echelles.  But  I  am  not  aware 
tiether  in  that  locality  there  is  a  road  practicable  for  horses  and  elephants. 
'  This  locality  was,  according  to  Cramer  and  Wickham,  in  the  Chevelu  Pass 
rer  the  Mont  da  Chat. 

'  Polybius  does  not  mention  its  name ;  and,  if  he  had  been  able  or  willing 

do  80,  it  would  have  been  to  his  readers  one  of  the  tLbtapSrjroi  Koi  Kpovafxari- 

li  Xf(€«f  (iii.  36,  I  3),  i.e.  gibberish ;  they  would  not  have  been  any  the 

ifer.    If  Hannibal's  march  went  over  the  Mont  du  Chat,  the  town  was  the 
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of  the 
Oauls. 


BOOK  Having  given  his  troops  one  day  of  rest,  Hannibal  • 
—  ,  •  .^  tinned  his  march.  On  the  fourth  day  the  natives  met 
Treachery  ^^^  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands  as  a  sign  of  fri< 
liness,  and  requested  him  to  march  through  their  ! 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  They  brought  cattle, 
offered  hostages  as  proofs  of  their  sincerity.  Ham 
suspected  that  all  these  signs  of  devotion  were  insinc 
and  intended  to  lull  him  into  security.  Therefore,  the 
he  accepted  their  offers,  he  provided  against  treaci 
sent  his  baggage  and  cavalry  in  advance,  and  covered 
march  with  his  infantry.  Thus  the  cumbersome  poi 
of  the  army  passed  through  the  most  difficult  places, 
was  in  tolerable  security,  when,  on  the  third  day,  the  fi 
less  barbarians  rushed  to  the  attack,  rolled  and  tl 
stones  from  both  sides  of  the  narrow  pass,  and  kiU 
great  number  of  men  and  animals.  Hannibal  was  c 
pelled  to  spend  a  night  away  from  his  baggage 
cavalry.^  But  this  was  the  last  time  that  the  mountain 
seriously  attempted  to  obstruct  his  march.  From 
time  forward  they  ventured  only  on  isolated  act 
plunder,  and  soon  after  Hannibal  reached  the  sub 
of  the  pass,  on  the  ninth  day  afker  he  had  commenced 
ascent. 

It  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  October,  and  the  gro 
was  already  covered  with  fresh  fallen  snow.*  No  woi 
that  the  men  born  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  o 
the  genial  climate  of  Spain,  felt  their  hearts  sink  wi1 
them  in  those  chill  and  dreary  regions,  when  they  d 
sured  the  hardships  that  still  awaited  them  with  tl 
which  they  had  endured.'     Hannibal  endeavoured  to  r 

present  Bourget ;  if  it  went  by  Les  Echelles,  it  was  Chambery ;  wherK 
Hannibal  followed  all  along  the  Isere,  it  was  Cularo,  afterwards  c 
Gratianopolis,  now  Grenoble. 

*  Poly  bins,  iii.  63,  §  5 :  vtpi  n  \9VK6ittrpoy  6xvp6y.  Whether  this  ? 
irhite  rock,  the  Roche  Blanche,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  ore 
Little  St.  Bernard,  or  whether  it  is  simply  an  ordinary  bare  rock,  I  dan 
decide. 

•  Polybius,  iii.  64,  §  1. 
'  Polybius,  ioc.  cit. :  rh,  'w\i\9r\  Bv<rBvfio»s  HiOKtifitya  icol  8wk  r^r  wpoywytnu 

Ta\euirupiay  icoi  Sik  r^y  ([ri  irpov9oKOffi4yriy, 
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courage  by  directing  their  eyes  towards  Italy,  which 
q>anded  at  their  feet  like  a  promised  land,  the  goal 
jir  hopes  and  the  reward  of  their  perseverance.  Then, 
a  rest  of  two  days,  the  downward  march  began.  This 
10  further  molested  by  any  hostile  attack ;  but  the 
cles  which  nature  presented  were  greater.  The  snow 
ed  dangerous  places,  and,  breaking  under  the  feet  of 
I  en,  hurled  many  into  precipices.  One  portion  of  the 
had  been  made  impassable,  and  was  partly  broken 
,  by  avalanches.  In  the  attempt  to  pass  by  a  side-way 
a  glacier,*  the  tramp  of  the  army  soon  reduced  the 
t  snow  to  a  slush,  and  on  the  ice  which  was  under  the 
the  men  slipped,  whilst  the  horses  broke  through  with 
hoofs  and  remained  fixed  in  it.  Hannibal  was  obliged 
Jt,  and  to  repair  the  broken  part  of  the  road.^  The 
3  army  was  set  to  work,  and  thus  one  day  sufficed 
store  the  road  sufficiently  for  horses  and  beasts  of 
3n  to  pass.  But  three  more  days  passed  before  the 
idians  succeeded  in  making  the  road  broad  and  firm 
^h  for  the  elephants.  When  at  length  this  last 
c\e  was  overcome,  the  army  passed  from  the  region 
low  into  the  lower  and  gentler  slopes,  and  in  three 
days  it  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
us,  at  length,  Hannibal  accomplished  his  task,  but  at  Condition 
t  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have  ^ft^jJ"' 
wiser  never  to  have  undertaken  it.  Of  the  59,000  army. 
m  warriors  who  had  marched  from  Spain,  not  less 
38,000  had  been  carried  off  by  disease,  fatigue,  or 
word  of  the  enemy.     Only  12,000  Libyan  and  8,000 

hat  Polyl»ius  describes  (iii.  66)  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
.     Whether  a  glacier  exists,  or  formerly  existed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nd  in  what  locality,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  members  of  an 
Club. 

I  this  occasion  the  rocks,  according  to  Livy  (xxi.  37),  were  softened  by 
i  vinegar.  What  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  story,  which  looks  almost 
oke  ?  The  effect  of  vinegar  on  heated  rocks  may  be  tried  by  experiment ; 
en  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  what  Livy  Fays,  how  are  we  to  imHgine 
>al  in  possession  of  such  a  quantity  of  vinegar?  Nor  can  it  hare  been 
>  obtain  trunks  of  trees  (arboribus  circa  immanibus  deiectis  detrun- 
e)  in  the  region  of  snow  and  ice. 

L.  II.  N 
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BOOK     Spanish  foot  and  6,000  horsemen  had  reached  the  8 

> ,-! '   where  the  real  struggle  was  not  to  end,  but  to  bej 

And  these  men  were  in  a  condition  that  might  have 

spired  even   enemies   with  pity.      Countless  snfFerii 

miseries,  wounds,  hunger,  cold,  disease  had  deprived  il 

almost  of  the  appearance  of  human  beings,  and  had  bn 

lised  them  in  body  and  mind.^     With  our  admiratioi 

Hannibal's  genius  mingles  an  iQvoluntary  astonishn 

that  he  thought  the  object  which  he  had  gained  woi 

of  such  a  price,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  losses,  he  was  \ 

to  justify  the  wisdom  of  his  determination  by  the  n 

brilliant  success.     It  is  not  easy  to  banish  the  suspu 

that  Hannibal  anticipated  less  difficulty  in  the  passag 

the  Alps  than  he  encountered.     Tliough  the  attacks 

the  mountaineers  were  probably  not  so  serious  as  they 

represented,  yet  they  added  materially  to  the  losses  of 

army.*     No  doubt  Hannibal   was  justified  in  exped 

that  these  tribes  would  receive  him  as  the  friend  and  i 

of  their  countrymen  on  the  Po,  and  we  may  suppose  t 

they  had  formally  promised  to  assist  instead  of  obstruct 

the  passage.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  h 

tility.     Perhaps  their  only  object  was  plunder.     The  < 

structions  thus  caused  were  the  more  serious  as  Hanni 

was  too  late  in  the  season  for  crossing  the  mountains  easi 

But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  de 

— whether  Hannibal's  departure  from  New  Carthage  i 

postponed  unduly ;  whether  the  campaign  between  i 

Ebro  aud  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  passage  of  these  mountai 

or  the  march  through  (Jaul,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Ehc 

and  the  transactions  with  the  Allobrogians  detained  h 

loDger  than  he  had  calculated;   or  whether,  in  spite 

all   his   inquiries,  he  had  no  correct  knowledge  of  t 

distances   and   the   difficulties  of  the   road.      But  tlw 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the   cold,  added  to  the  fatigue 

*  Polybius,  iii.  60,  §  6  :   Otyt  fi^v  auBtvrts  ical  reus  iirt^avtiais  Koi  ry  A« 

•  Polybius.  iii.  60,  §§  3,  4. 
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in-climbing  among  ice  and  snow,  was  more  per- 
to  his  men  than  anything  else.  A  march  of 
days  under  the  weight  of  arms  and  baggage, 
3  highest  and  steepest  mountains  of  Europe,  and 
L  roads  as  the  tramp  of  men  and  animals  alone, 

any  engineering  skill,  had  made,  and  fifteen 
bivouac  where  even  in  October  piercing  cold  winds 
lown  from  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers,  were  alone 
t  to  destroy  an  army.  What  must  have  been  the 
:hose  who  fell  down  fi'om  exhaustion,  or  were  left 
pv^ounded  or  diseased  ?  Nothing  is  said  in  this  nar- 
tnd  very  rarely  at  any  other  time  in  the  accounts 
jnt  warfare)  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  No  doubt 
rious  wound  or  illness  caused  death,  especially  on 
I  where  even  vigorous  men  experience  difficulty  in 

pace  with  their  comrades.  Recent  events  have 
hat  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  is  a 
e  and  a  very  imperfect  product  of  civilisation  and 
irophy. 

Eumy  required  a  few  days  to  recover  from  their  Hannibal 
before  Hannibal  could  venture  to  begin  the  cam-  5?auri-* 
ait  a  season  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  nians. 
3  for  winter-quarters  had  arrived.     He  then  turned 
the  Taurinians,  a  Ligurian  tribe  which  was  hostile 
nsubrians,  and  had  rejected  his  proffered  alliance. 
i  days  their  chief  town  was  taken,  their  fighting 
b  down,*  and  it  was  made  evident  to  all  their  neigh- 
lat  they  had  only  to  choose  between  destruction  and 
thaginian  alliance.     In  consequence  of  this,  all  the 
in   the   upper   valley    of    the   Po,   Ligurians    as 
Grauls.  joined  Hannibal.     The  tribes  living  further 
•d  still  hesitated,  from  fear  of  the  Bom  an  armies 
3cupied   their   country.^      Hannibal,   in   order  to 
them   to  join  him,  found  it  necessary  to  march 


iding  to  Appian,  viii.  5  :  robs  cuxfio^^ovs  liff^xx^ty  is  KardwKri^iif  r^s 

iruajs. 

bins,  iii.  60,  §  12  :  riyh  8i  Koi  (rvirrpartluv  ^yaryKdCoyro  rots  'Pwfudois, 
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BOOK     immediately  against  the  Bomans,  and  to  force  them  to 


IV. 


accept  a  battle. 


Alleged  We  may  presume  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 

Hannibal  Hannibal  to  urge  his  soldiers  to  bravery.  Their  conduct 
for  the  en-  up  to  this  time  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future, 
mentof  his  Nevertheless,  as  we  are  told/  Hannibal  placed  before  their 
soldiers,  ^y^g  ^  spectacle  to  show  that  death  has  no  terrors  for  i 
man  if  death  or  victory  is  the  only  chance  of  deliverance : 
from  unendurable  evils.  Before  the  assembled  annjbe; 
asked  his  Gallic  prisoners  if  they  were  prepared  to  fight  j 
with  one  another  unto  the  death,  provided  that  liberty  and 
splendid  arms  were  the  reward  of  victory.  When  witt 
one  voice  they  all  professed  themselves  ready  to  stake  lift 
for  freedom,  Hannibal  selected  by  lot  several  pairs  of 
combatants.  These  fought,  fell  or  conquered  like  heroe% 
and  were  envied  by  those  of  their  companions  who  had  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected.  Thus  wretchei 
barbarian  captives  showed  what  can  be  expected  of  solditfi 
fighting  for  the  highest  prize,  and  Hannibal's  men  iren 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  them  in  military  spirit. 
March  and  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  issue  of  the  first  Punie 
Scipio.  war  had  produced  among  the  Romans  a  feeling  of  sapft" 
riority  over  the  Carthaginians.  They  had  no  conceptkn 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Carthaginiaa 
army,  and  that,  instead  of  Gallic  mercenaries,  Libyan  wd 
Spanish  subjects  and  allies  formed  now  the  principal 
strength  of  their  old  enemies.  Of  course  they  were  t0 
more  ignorant  of  the  military  genius  of  Hannibal.  Hcf 
were  consequently  full  of  courage  and  confident  of  victory; 
and  Scipio,  as  he  had  ventured  in  Gaul  to  advance  agaioit 
Hannibal  with  an  inferior  force,  did  not  hesitate  now  to 
do  the  same.  From  Placentia  he  marched  westward  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  crossed  the  Ticinus,  and  found 
himself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  considerable  corpa  of 
cavalry,  which  Hannibal,  advancing  on  the  same  bank 
down  the  river,  had  sent  before  the  main  body  of  his  army  i 

"  Polybius,  iii.  62.     Dion  Cassias,  £jp.  57,  4.    Livjr,  xxi.  42. 
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took  place  between  the  Po  and  the  Ticinus.     It  did  not  > ,  '-^ 

ttsume  the  dimensions  of  a  battle.     No  Eoman  infantry,     p^^^D 

except  the  light-armed  troops,  were  engaged;    but  the    21 8-21 6 

conflict  was  severe,  and  terminated,  after  a  spirited  resist- 

mce,  in  a  decided  repulse  of  the  Romans.     Scipio  himself 

•et  his  men  the  example   of  bravery.     Fighting  in  the 

foremost  ranks,  he  was  wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 

heroism  of  his  son,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  but 

destined  to  become  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  to 

terminate  the  terrible  war  so  inauspiciously  opened  at 

the  Ticinus.'    After  this  check,  Scipio  could  not  think  of 

Tenturing  on  a  regular  battle.     The  level  country  round 

ibont  was  too  favourable  for  the  superior  cavalry  of  the 

Oarfhaginians.    He  made  therefore  a  hasty  and  even  pre- 

eipitate  retreat,  sacrificing  a  detachment  of  600  men,  who 

covered  the  bridge  over  the  Po  until  it  was  destroyed  by 

the  retreating  army,  and,  less  fortimate  than  Horatius 

Cocles  in  the  good  old  time,  were  all  made  prisoners  of 

war. 

In  order  to  cross  the  Po,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  Passage  of 
isoend  its  bank  for  some  distance,  until  he  found  a  place 
where  the  elephants  and  the  cavalry  could  swim  the  stream, 
and  where  it  was  easy  to  construct  a  bridge  for  the  in- 
fimtry.  Then  he  advanced  towards  Placentia,  near  which 
dty  the  consul  Scipio  had  constructed  a  fortified  camp. 
He  crossed,  as  it  appears^  the  small  river  Trebia,  which, 
running  down  from  the  Apennines  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, joins  the  Po  not  far  to  the  west  of  Placentia.  Thus 
Che  two  armies  again  confronted  one  another,  and  Han- 
nibal was  anxious  to  bring  on  a  decisive  engagement, 
whilst  Scipio,  moderating  his  ardour  after  his  recent 
ill  success,  and  moreover  compelled  to  inactivity  by  his 
wound,  kept  within  his  lines.  It  was  most  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  completed  the  fortification  of 
Placentia  and  Cremona.     Without  these  two  strongholds 

'  Polybius,  X.  3.  Liry,  xxi.  46.  According  to  the  account  of  Coelios,  prcserred 
bj  LivT  {Joe,  cU.)f  Scipio*s  life  was  saved  by  a  Ligurian  slave. 
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r^ — '   able  to  keep  their  footing  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the 


Grauls  would  have  been  throughout  the  war  much  less 
hampered  in  their  offensive  operations  as  Hannibal's  allies, 
if  the  Boman  garrisons  in  those  two  fortresses  had  not 
kept  them  in  constant  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
country. 
Attitude  of      ^g  y^^  fj^Q  (jauls  had  not  unanimously  declared  them- 

the  Gallic  •'  •' 

tribes.  selves  for  Hannibal.  Most  of  them  were  ready  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Borne,  others  wavered  in  their  fidelity,  a  few 
remained  steadfast  and  sent  auxiliaries.  But  Scipio  could 
not  rely  on  these  men.  In  one  night  more  than  2,000  of 
them  mutinied  in  the  Boman  camp,  overpowered  tbe 
sentinels  at  the  gates,  and  rushed  out  to  join  Hannibal 
They  were  received  kindly,  praised  for  their  conduct,  and 
dismissed  to  their  homes  with  great  promises  if  ibej 
would  persuade  their  countrymen  to  revolt  from  Borne. 
Hannibal  was  now  in  hopes  that  all  the  Grallic  laibei 
would  join  his  standard,  and  he  eagerly  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  deal  the  Boman  army  a  decisive  blow, 
which  might  inspire  the  Gauls  with  confidence  in  hifi 
strength. 
Move-  Scipio,  on  his  side,  sought  to  avoid  a  conflict.     As  be 

the  Roman  did  not  feel  safe  enough  on  the  level  ground,  in  the  im- 
feTbank  of  "^^^^^^^  vicinity  of  Placentia,  he  broke  up  his  camp  in 
the  Trebia.  the  night,  and,  using  the  utmost  silence,  marched  higber 
up  the  Trebia,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  favourable  locality 
for  a  camp  on  the  hills  which  form  the  last  spurs  of  tbe  . 
Apennines  running  northward  towards  the  Po.  As  Han-  '\ 
nibal's  army  was  not  far  off,  this  movement  was  no  doubt 
hazardous,  especially  as  Scipio's  march  went  past  the  hostile 
camp.  In  spite  of  the  care  employed  to  avoid  noise,  the 
movement  of  the  Bomans  was  perceived.  Hannibal's  horse- 
men were  immediately  at  their  heels,  and  had  they  not 
been  delayed  by  the  plunder  of  the  Boman  camp,  it  would 
have  been  difiicult  for  Scipio  to  reach,  without  great  loss, 
the  left,  or  western,  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  to  fortify 
a  new  camp.     As  it  was,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  strong 
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Ofiition,  where  he  was  in  perfect  safety,  and  was  able  to     CHAP, 
irait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague  Sempronius,  who,  with  -      .   _- 
is  army,  was  on  his  way  from  Sicily,  i^*^^ 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Sempronius  had,  in  the  early  218-216 
tt  of  the  summer,  sailed  with  two  legions  to  Sicily.  ^•^* 
that  province  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  landing  Operations 
Africa,  but  had  been  detained  by  the  energy  with  which  nius  in 
8  Carthaginians  had  begun  hostilities  in  that  quarter.  *^^' 
en  before  his  arrival,  a  Carthaginian  squadron  of 
enty  vessels  of  war  had  appeared  in  the  Sicilian  waters. 
ree  of  them  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Straits 
Messajia,  and  had  been  captured  by  the  Syracusan 
*t  with  which  the  old  king  Hiero  was  in  readiness  to 
a  the  Koman  consul.  From  the  prisoners,  Hiero  ascer- 
ned  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  surprise 
lybsenm  and  to  promote  a  rising  of  the  Soman  subjects 
Sicily,  many  of  whom  regretted  the  change  of  masters, 
1  would  fain  have  returned  to  their  old  allegiance.  This 
portant  news  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  prsetor, 
.  .Smilius,  who  at  that  time  commanded  in  Sicily ; 
e  garrison  of  Lilybaeum  was  warned,  and  the  Eoman 
et  kept  in  readiness,  while  all  round  the  coast  a  strict 
ok-out  was  kept  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  messengers 
5re  dispatched  into  the  several  towns  to  enjoin  vigilance, 
ccordingly,  when  the  Punic  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
il,  approached  Lilybseum,  it  found  the  Roman  garrison 
!ady  to  receive  it.  There  was  no  chance  of  taking  the 
nm  by  surprise.  The  Carthaginians  resolved,  therefore,  to 
Ber  battle  to  the  Boman  fleet,  and  drew  up  at  the  entrance 
f  the  port.  The  number  of  the  Roman  ships  is  not  given, 
ivy  *  only  mentions  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
lanned  with  better  and  more  numerous  troops  than  those 
f  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  therefore,  tried  to  avoid 
«ing  boarded,  and  relied  on  their  skill  in  using  the 
>eak8  (rostra)  for  disabling  and  sinking  the  hostile  vessels. 
But  they   succeeded  only   in  a  single  instance,  whereas 

'  Livy,  xxi.  49. 
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the  Boraans  boarded  several  of  their  yessels,  and  captmed 
them,  with  their  crews,  amounting  to  1,700  men.  The 
rest  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  escaped.  Again  it  wai 
shown  that  the  sea,  their  own  peculiar  element,  had 
become  unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  Hannibal  had  the  effect  of 
reversing  the  relative  strength  and  confidence  of  the  two 
nations  in  their  land  forces,  and  of  causing  the  superioriiy 
of  the  Boman  legions  over  the  Carthaginian  mercenariei 
to  be  forgotten. 

Meanwhile,  Tiberius  Sempronius  had  arrived  in  SicQy 
with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail  and  two 
legions,  and  had  been  received  bj  King  Hiero  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  Borne. 
Hiero  placed  his  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the  consul,  offered 
him  his  homage  and  his  vows  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Boman  people,  and  promised  to  show  himself  in  his  oU 
age  as  faithful  and  persevering  in  the  service  of  the 
Boman  people  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  war,  when 
he  was  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  He  promised  to  provide 
the  Boman  legions  and  crews^  at  his  own  expense,  with 
clothing  and  provisions,  and  then  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  island  and  the  plans  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  two  fleets  sailed  in  company  to  Lilybseum.  Thef 
found  there  that  the  design  of  the  Carthaginians  on 
Lilyboeum  had  failed,  and  that  the  town  was  safe.  Hiero 
therefore  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Syracuse  ;  Sempronim 
sailed  to  Malta,  which  the  Carthaginian  commander 
Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  surrendered  with  the  garrison 
of  2,000  men.  These  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  men  cajh 
tured  in  the  engagement  off  Lilybaeum,  were  sold  as  slaves, 
with  the  exception  of  three  noble  Carthaginians.  Sem- 
pronius then  sailed  in  search  of  the  hostile  fleet,  whichi 
meanwhile,  committed  depredaticms  in  the  Italian  waters, 
and  which  he  thought  to  find  among  the  Liparian  Islands. 
He  was  mistaken,  and  on  his  return  to  Sicily  received  infor- 
mation that  it  was  ravaging  the  coast  of  Italy  near  Vibo. 
But  his  further  action  in  the  south  was  stopped  by  the 
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fhich  arrived  soon  after,  of  Hannibal's  marcli  across     CIIAP. 
Ips.*     He  prepai'ed  immediatelj  to  join  his  col- 


T" 

First 


Scipio  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Placing  twenty-five  j^mod 
inder  the  command  of  his  legate  Sextus  Pomponins  218-216 
protection  of  the  Italian  coast,  and  reinforcing  the  ^'^' 
on  of  the  prsBtor  M.  ^milius  to  fifty  sail,  he  sent 
oainder  of  his  fleet  with  his  troops  to  Ariminum  in 
Lriatic.  Having  regulated  affairs  in  Sicily,  he  fol- 
the  main  body  with  ten  ships.  The  rest  of  his 
vhich  could  not  be  taken  on  board  the  fleet  he 
I  to  proceed  to  Ariminum  by  land,  leaving  every 
free  to  find  his  way  as  best  he  could,  and  only 
r  them  by  oath  to  appear  at  Ariminum  on  the 
bed  day.' 

1  Ariminum  Serapronius  marched  to  the   Trebia,  Junction  of 
he  effected  his  junction  with    Scipio,  apparently  niiw^wUh 
b  difiBculty.*     The  Roman  army  now  amounted  to  ^<^'pio- 

ibly  this  news  and  the  order  of  the  senate  to  leave  Sicily  were 
1  from  Rome  as  soon  as  Scipio  had  reported  his  encounter  with  the 
ian  cavalry  near  Massilia.     When  Scipio  resolved  to  send  his  own 

Spain,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  have  in  their  place  the 
Bgions  of  Sempronius  for  joint  operations  against  Hannibal  on  the 
he  news  reached  Sicily  about  the  beginning  of  November,  Sempronius 
ime  to  be  in  Ariminum  about  the  middle  of  December.  * 

>iaB  (iii.  61)  and  Livy  (xxi.  51)  give  contradictory  statements  concern- 
lode  of  transporting  the  army  from  Sicily  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The 
lates  that  the  soldiers  proceeded  all  the  way  by  land ;  the  latter  speaks 
eir  conveyance  on  board  the  fleet.  Both  writers  are  most  positive  and 
I  their  statements,  so  that  they  must  have  spoken  on  authority,  and 

supposed  to  have  indulged  in  unfounded  conjectures.  The  authority 
us  is  very  high ;  yet  he  is  not  free  from  errors  and  omissions.  He 
ut  slightly  on  the  events  in  Sicily  in  the  year  218.  We  owe  our 
»  of  them  to  Livv,  who  must,  have  followed  a  well-informed  witness, 
ment  is  borne  out  by  the  reflection  that  we  cannot  understand  why 
16  should  not  have  made  use  of  the  ships,  nearly  one  hundred  in 
uivy,  xxi.  17) — which  he  did  not  leave  in  Sicily— for  the  purpose  of 

his  troops  without  fatigue  to  Ariminum.  Perhaps  his  ships  did  not 
carry  all  the  men,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  obliged  to  march  on 
gh  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  as  we  have  aj-sumed  in  the  text. 

strange  that  he  accomplished  this  without  any  opposition  on  the 
lannibal.  The  road  from  Ariminum  to  the  Trebia  traverses  an 
)ted  plain,  and  must,  in  the  vicinity  of  Placentia,  have  approached 

the  Carthaginian  cr.mp.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the 
,  thait  Hannibal's  camp  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Trebia,  and 
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BOOK     more  than  40,000    men,^  and  was    consequently  more 

TIT 

numerous  than  that  of  the  invaders.  But  the  position  of 
Hannibal  was  now  very  much  improved.  By  the  treason 
of  a  Latin  officer  from  Brundusium,  he  had  gained  possei* 
sion  of  the  fortified  place  of  Clastidium  (now  called 
Casteggio,  near  Montebello),  where  the  Bomans  had  cot 
lected  their  supplies.  Thus  he  had  now  abundance  of 
provisions,  whilst  the  Soman  army,  swelled  by  the  airiTil 
of  Sempronius  to  double  its  original  number,  felt,  no 
doubt,  most  keenly  the  loss  of  the  supplies  which  had 
been  destined  for  its  use.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Sempronius  naturally  wished  to  bring  on  a  battle.  He 
had  not  come  all  the  way  from  Sicily  to  shut  himself  op 
in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  Trebia,  and  to  look  on  qnietly, 
whilst  tribe  after  tribe  in  Cisalpine  Guul  joined  Hannibal, 
and  swelled  the  hostile  army.  He  might  well  ask  for 
what  purpose  two  consular  armies  were  sent  out  against 
the  enemy,  except  to  attack  and  defeat  him.'  He  had 
been  successful  in  his  own  province  of  Sicily,  and  had 
been  crossed  and  thwarted  in  a  direct  attack  on  Carthage 
by  the  order  of  the  senate,  which  recalled  him  and  trans* 
ferred  him  to  the  north  of  Italy.  If  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  destroy  Hannibal's  army,  he  would  hate 
the  glory  of  having  quickly  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion.  Nor  would  he  share  this  glory  with  anybody, 
as,  while  his  colleague  Scipio  was  disabled  by  his  wound, 

consequently  that  of  iScipio  on  the  eastern,  contrary  to  the  stateroeiit  of 
Polybius  (see  below,  p.  189,  note  2).  But  the  diflRculty  is  not  removed  by  thii 
unjustified  assumption.  The  Trebia  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  hostile  c»v»liy.  I 
Even  when  it  was  swollen  high  by  sudden  rain  in  the  night  before  the  battkb  [ 
which  took  place  soon  after,  the  Roman  infantry  were  able  to  wade  through  it 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  Hannibal  hsid  been  stationed  on  the  left  bank  rf 
that  river,  he  would  yet  have  been  able,  even  there,  to  obtain  information  of  tin 
march  of  Sempronius,  and  to  advance  to  meet  him  before  bis  junction  with 
Scipio.  Our  sources  give  no  explanation  of  the  unmolested  junction  of  tl» 
two  Roman  armies.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  on  the  supposition  that  itwn 
effected  whilst  Hannibal  was  engaged  with  the  capture  of  Clastidiam,  sefwJ 
miles  westward  of  the  Trebia. 

»  Polybius,  iii.  72,  §   11.    According  to  Livy  (xxi.  66),   18,000  RomiBii 
20,000  allies,  4,000  horse,  and,  besides,  Cenomanian  auxiliaries. 

'  Compare  Livy,  xxi.  62  init. 
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liad   the  undivided   command  of   the   two   consular     CHAP. 
es.     Polybius,  refusing  to  regard  the  resolution  of 


pronius  as  the  result  of  rational  calculation,  or  of  the      -^^^^ 

.  .  .  .  Period, 

s«itj  of  his  position,  charges  him  with  recklessness     218-216 
canity,*  contrasting  with   his   conduct  the  prudent        ^'^' 
on  of  Scipio,  who  is  said  to  have  dissuaded  him  from 
ng  a  battle.  We  can  hardly  decide  whether  Polybius  is 
i  or  wrong.     It  is  possible  that  Sempronius,  just  like 
xy  at  first,  had  no  just  estimation  of  the  enemy  with 

0  he  had  to  deal,  and  that,  thinking  victory  certain,  he 
over  anxious  to  secure  the  glory  for  himself.  At  the 
i  time  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  Polybius,  in  his 
.ality  to  Scipio,  endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to 
^  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sempronius  the  blame  of 
defeat  on  the  Trebia.  He  was  the  friend  of  the 
elian  house,  and  could  not  but  imbibe  in  the  family 
a  of  the  Scipios  all  the  views  most  in  accordance  with 
reputation  of  that  family,  views  which  he  has  done 
►est  to  propagate  and  to  back  by  his  authority. 

xe  two  hostile  armies  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance  Prepara- 
one  another ;  the  Carthaginians  nearer  to  Placentia,  J'°"^  ^'"J 
le  right,  or  eastern,  bank  of  the  Trebia,  the  Romans  of  the 
er  up  the  river,  on  the  left  bank.     A  cavalry  engage-     ^®  ^*** 
-    took    place,    and,  terminating  apparently    to   the 
ntage  of  the  Romans,  had  increased  the  confidence 
emprouius.     This  Hannibal  had  expected.     He  knew 
the   Romans   would   not   defer  the   decision   much 
er,'  chose  his  battle-field  with  the  unerring  eye  of  a 
ummate  general,  and  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 

1  for  the  impending  struggle. 

Dt  far  from  the  Roman  camp,  but  on  the  opposite  side  Tactics  of 
le  Trebia,  was  a  dried-up  watercourse  with  high  banks  ^*°°*^*^- 
jrown  with  bushes,  high  enough  to  hide  infantry  and 
cavalry.     Hero  Hannibal  ordered  his  spirited  young 
ler    Mago '   to   proceed   before    daybreak   with   one 

>lybia8,  iii.  70,  §  7  :    ^^  Trjs  <piKoBo^ias  iKaw6fxtyos  icol  Karairtffrt^wv  rots 

Buri  •wapdX^ws  ItrircuSc  Kpiyai  81'  airrov  r^  t\a  k.t,\. 

olybiuij,  iii.  70,  §  13. 

olybiufl,  iii.  71t  f  6:    6rra  viow  fi^y  dpfirii  8i  irKiipTj  koL  irai^ofiaBfi  Wfpl  r& 
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thousand  chosen  horsemen  and  as  many  foot  soldiers,  aad 
to  lie  in  ambnsh  until  the  signal  should  be  given.  Tliei 
he  sent  the  Numidian  cavaby  across  the  river  right  agaiml 
the  Roman  camp  to  draw  them  out  to  battle.  What  In  t 
had  expected  took  place.  As  soon  as  the  Bomani^  I 
early  in  the  morning,  caught  sight  of  the  Numidiao^l 
Sempronius,  without  even  giving  his  men  time  ti 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  usual  morning  meal,  orderel 
the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  four  thousand  strong,  to  adTano9 
against  them,  and  the  foot  to  follow.  The  Numidiaai 
retired .  back  across  the  river,  closely  pursued  by  tta 
Roman  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  day  was  raw,  dani|^ 
and  cold.  It  was  towards  mid-winter,  and  sleet  and  snotf 
filled  the  air.  In  the  previous  night  a  copious  rain  hil 
fallen  in  the  mountains,  and  the  river  Trebia  had  risen  10 
high  that  the  soldiers  in  fording  it  stood  breast  high  IH 
the  icy  water.  Stiff  with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger  they 
arrived  on  the  right  bank,  and  immediately  found  tbeah 
selves  in  front  of  Hannibal's  army,  which  was  drawn  up  ffl 
a  long  line  of  battle,  the  infantry,  20,000  strong,  in  tli« 
centre,  10,000  horsemen  and  the  elephants  on  the  wingii 
Hannibal  had  taken  care  that  his  men  should  have  a  gooi 
night's  rest,  and  be  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  day  bf 
an  ample  breakfast. 

The  battle  had  hardly  begun  when  the  Romans  hit 
every  chance  of  victory.  The  superior  Carthaginiii 
cavalry  drove  in  the  Roman  cavalry  on  both  wings,  and,  ii 
combination  with  the  elephants,  attacked  the  legions  oa 
the  flanks  whilst  Hannibal's  Libyan,  Spanish,  and  GanliA 
infantry  engaged  them  in  front.  Nevertheless,  thl 
Romans  kept  their  ground  for  a  while  with  the  utmoflt' 
courage,  until  Mago,  with  his  two  thousand  men,  brob  - 
lorth  from  the  ambush  and  seized  them  in  rear.  Tent* 
and  disorder  now  spread  among  them.  Only  ten  thonssa' 
men  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  line  kept  their  ranb 
unbroken,  and,  cutting  their  way  through  the  Gank 
opposed  to  them,  made  good  their  retreat  to  Placentia ;  tk* 


I 
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smainder  of  the  Boman  infantry,  in  helpless  confasion,     CHAP. 
lied  to  regain  their  camp  on  the  western  side  of  the  >,    ,    .^ 
"rebia.     But  before  they  could  cross  the  river  the  greater     p^^^ 
(xrtion  were  cut  down  by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the     218-216 
larthaginians,  or  perished  under  the  feet  of  the  elephants. 
[any   found  their  death   in   the  river,  which  with   its 
PToUen  and  icy  flood  cut  off  their  retreat.     Some  reached 
le  camp;  others,  especially  the  horse  which  had  been 
liased  off  the  field  on  both  flanks,  joined  the  corps  of  ten 
lousand  which  alone  effected  an  orderly  retreat  to  Pla- 
mtia.     The  pursuit  lasted  until  showers  of  rain  mixed 
ith  gnow  compelled  the  conquerors  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
lieir  tents.     The  weather  was  so  bitterly  cold  and  tem- 
estuous   that    Hannibal's   army  suffered   severely,   and 
tmost  all^  the  elephants  perished.^ 

The  tempest  continued  to  rage  all  night.     Under   its  Retreat  of 
tnrer  Scipio  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  Trebia  with  p^^ntia. 
he  remnants  of  the  defeated  army,  and  in  reaching  Pla- 
entia  unmolested  by  the  victorious  but  exhausted  Car- 
haginians.'     In  this  town   and  in   Cremona,  imder  the 

'  According  to  Polybius  (iii.  74,  §  11),  only  one  elephant  surrived  ;  according 
ftliry  (xxi.  58),  Hannibal  had,  at  a  subsequent  period,  more  than  seven  left. 

*  It  is  strange  that  doubts  could  arise  whether  the  battle  was  fought  on 
he  right  or  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia.  The  narrative  of  Polybius  points 
tiftinctly  to  the  right  bank,  and  that  of  Livy  is  quite  unintelligible  under  any 
idiff  supposition.  (Compare  especially  Polybius,  iii.  66,  §  9  ;  iii.  67,  §  9 ;  iii.  68, 
\i;  Lrry, xxi.  55).  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  i.  599  ;  English  translation,  ii.  117) 
■aintains  that  the  battle  took  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trobia,  but  his  argu- 
Bents  are  untenable,  as  shown  by  Peter  (Studien  zur  rom.  Gesch.  p.  35  ff).  The 
Kmibility  of  a  doubt  is  a  proof  of  our  remark  above  (p.  172),  that  the  ancient 
inters  are  de6cient  in  accuracy  in  their  geograpliical  and  topographical  descrip- 
iuoa.  If  modern  writers  (like  Kospatt,  Feldziige  des  Hatmibal,  p.  14)  simply 
if^eet  the  statement  of  Polybius,  because  in  their  opinion  it  is  inconsistent  with 
tntegical  laws,  they  are  guilty  of  an  unjustifiable  disregard  of  authority. 
VTe  fully  agree  with  a  remark  of  Arnoki  (Hist,  of  Ronie^  iii.  p.  96) :  '  It  is  not 
uplained  by  any^  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect  his 
jmetion  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Hannibal.'  This 
bthe  reason  for  the  assumption  that  Scipio's  camp  must  have  been  on  the 
n^t  bank  of  the  Trebia  (see  above,  p.  185,  note  3).  •  But  so  much  in  war  depends 
ipQQ  trifling  accidents,  that  it  is  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.' 
'  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxi.  56),  and  is  in  itself  sufficient 

to  show  that  the  Roman  camp  was  not  on  the  right  side  of  the  Trebia,  on 

ihich  Plaoentia  lay,  but  on  the  left. 
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shelter  of  the  recently  constructed  fortifications,  ilie 
'  shattered  remains  of  the  four  legions  passed  the  rest  of 
the  winter  in  safety.  The  supplies  from  the  surrounding 
country  were  cut  oflf,  as  the  Gauls  had  by  this  time  risei 
in  mass  against  Borne,  and  as  Hannibal's  cavalry  ranged 
freely  all  over  the  vast  plain  about  the  Po.  But  the 
navigation  of  this  river,  it  seems,  was  still  open.  Tbt 
fishing  boats  of  the  natives  could  not  stop  the  annei 
vessels  of  the  Itomans,  and  thus  the  Soman  colonists  ani 
soldiers  received  the  necessary  supplies,  and  were  enabkl 
to  hold  their  ground  at  this  most  critical  period. 

The  great  battle  of  the  Trebia  was  the  concluding  ani 
crowning  operation  of  Hannibal's  campaign,  the  rewirf 
for  the  innumerable  labours  and  dangers  which  he  ani 
his  brave  army  had  encountered.  The  march  firom  Net 
Carthage  to  Placentia  across  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  flii 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Po,  in  great  part  throng 
hostile  nations,  and  on  wretched  roads,  with  an  anij 
composed  of  different  races,  and  inspired  by  no  feeling  of 
patriotic  devotion,  is  not  matched  by  any  military  exploit 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  history.  But  that  which  raises  it 
above  the  sphere  of  mere  adventurous  daring,  and  qualifiei 
it  as  an  achievement  worthy  of  a  great  general,  is  tiio 
splendid  victory  with  which  it  closed. 

This  victory  produced  the  most  important  results.  Ewt 
the  immediate  and  direct  gain  was  great.     The  two  con- 
sular armies  were  shattered.     The  number  of  the  slaia 
and  the  prisoners  is  not  stated,  but  we  can  hardly  suppoM 
it  to  have  been  less  than  half  of  the  whole  army  engaged.  | 
Still  greater  was  the  moral  effect.   From  this  time  forward 
the  name  of  Hannibal  was  terrible  to  the  Boman  soldier, 
just  as  the  name  of  the  Gauls  had  been  of  old.     And  these 
two   most  terrible  enemies  of  Rome  were   now  united, 
flushed  with  victory  and  ready  to  turn  their  arn^  against 
the   devoted   city.     The   dreadful   calamity  which  came 
upon  the  republic  after  the  black  day  of  the  Allia  might 
now  not  only  be  repeated  but  surpassed.     At  that  lime 
the  Capitol  at  least  had  broken  the  onset  of  the  barbarianSy 
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ind  had  saved  the  Boman  nation  from  extinction.     But     CHAP. 
rhat  chance  was  there  now  of  resisting  the  man  who^ 


nOi  but  small  support  firom  the  (Jallic  tribes,  had  de-     p^'"^^ 
troyed  a  superior  Boman  armj,  and  was  now  leading  all    21 8-21 6 
he  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Boman  name  against  the       ^'^ 
ity?      To  face  such  dangers,   without  despairing,  the 
tomans  required  all  the  iron  firmness  of  their  character, 
rhich  never  was  more  formidable  than  when  veritable 
errors  appeared  on  all  sides.^ 

Such  firmness  was  the  more  necessary  as  Hannibal,  at  HannibHrs 
lis  early  period  of  the  war,  showed  that  it  was  his  inten-  oHiis"^" 
on  to  undermine  the  Boman  state  within,  whilst  he  was  prisoners. 
ttaeling  it  from  without.   After  his  victory  on  the  Trebia, 
e  divided  his  prisoners  into  two  classes.     Those   who 
ere  Boman  citizens  he  kept  in  rigorous  captivity.     The 
Soman  allies  he  dismissed  without  ransom,  and  assured 
lefm  that  he  had  come  into  Italy    in  order  to  deliver 
bem  from  the  Boman  yoke.     K  they  wished  to  recover 
leir  independence,  their  lost  lands    and    towns,    they 
lionid  join  him,   and  with  united   strength   attack  the 
onunon  enemy  of  them  all.' 

In  spite  of  the  advanced  season,  and  the  severity  of  the  Winter 
rinter,   Hannibal  showed  a  restless   activity.     He  was  of  Han- °* 
usied  in  organising  the  alliance  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  ^*^*^- 
gainst  Bome.     The  Boians  brought  him,  as  a  pledge  of 
heir  fidelity,   the  three   Boman   commissioners'   whom 
hey  had  captured.     He  was  joined  also  by  the  Ligurians, 
dbo  had  year  after  year  been  hunted  and  harassed  by  the 
tomans  like  vnld  beasts,  and  who  brought  as  hostages 
wne  noble   Bomans   whom  they  had  captured  in  their 
oontry.^     Still  the  Bomans  held  several  fortified  places 
a  the  Po.     One  of  these,  called  Victumvise,  was  stormed 

'  Poljbius,  iii.  75,  §8:   r<^c  yhp  (pofitp^arot  'Fw/xcuoi  koL  Koivf  iral  icar' 
tar,  Srcv  ahrchs  irtpurrp  ^6fios  i\ri0iy6s. 

•  Poljbins,  iii.  77.     The  testimony  of  Polybius  suffices  to  prove  that  the 
itementof  Zonaras  (Tiii.  24),  that  Hannibal  caused  the  Eoman  prisoners  to 
pat  to  deAth,  is  a  falsification  of  history  due  to  the  national  hatred  of 
fman  patriots. 
'  See  mbove,  p.  167.  *  Liry,  xxi.  59. 
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by  Hannibal,  and  the  defenders  were  treated  with  all  the 
severity  of  the  laws  of  war ;  ^  the  attempt  to  take  another 
fort  by  surprise  failed.  The  two  principal  places,  Flacentia 
and  Cremona,  could  not  be  taken  without  a  formal  siege; 
for  besides  the  remains  of  the  beaten  army,  each  of  them 
had  a  ganison  of  six  thousand  colonists,  ue»  veteran 
soldiers.  For  such  an  attempt  Hannibal  had  neither  time 
nor  means.  He  was  hastening  to  carry  the  war  into 
Southern  Italy.  The  Gauls  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  numbers  which  they  had  now  to  support^  and  they  vrm 
burning  with  impatience  for  the  plunder  of  Italy.  Tin 
fundamental  feature  of  their  character  was  inconstaney.* 
They  had  no  idea  of  fidelity  and  perseverance.  It 
nothing  but  their  own  advantage  that  united  them 
Hannibal.  Their  attachment  could  easily  be  changed  ink 
hostility.  Hannibal's  own  life  might  be  exposed  to  dai^ 
if  the  treacherous  disposition  of  these  barbarians  well 
stimulated  by  a  prize  offered  for  his  head.  His  brothoy. 
in-law,  Hasdrubal,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  assassinatuNL 
Alexander  of  Epirus  had  been  killed  by  a  faithless  Lott* 
nian  ally.^  It  was  not  impossible  that  a  similar  fill 
awaited  Hannibal  K  we  can  trust  the  report  of  Polybiii%' 
such  apprehensions  induced  Hannibal  to  avail  himself  of  ^ 
^  Punic  deceit,'  ^  by  assuming  different  disguises  and 
ing  false  hair,  so  that  his  own  friends  could  not  recognill 
him.  Yet  we  can  hardly  think  such  a  device  worthy  d 
Hannibal,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  a  general  wb» 
was  worshipped  by  his  soldiers  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  hide  himself  under  a  disguise  in  the  midst  of  hb 
army,  in  order  to  protect  his  life  from  the  dagger  of  ti 
assassin.  We  should  be  rather  inclined  to  think  iliat 
Hannibal  acted  as  his  own  spy,  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
his  new  allies. 
Unsuccess-  In  his  impatience  to  leave  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Haunibll 
tui  attempt  naade  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Apennines  before  the  end 


»  Livy,  xxi.  67.  «  oacata.— Polybius,  iii.  78,  §  2. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

*  Polybius,  iii.  78,  §  1 :    *Exp^<roTO  U  riyi  koI  ^tvucucf  trrfwrnrhfUKT^ 
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liter.*     But  he  was  foiled  in  this  undertaking.     The     CHAP. 
•  was  overtaken   in   the  mountains  hy  so  terrific  a  '_^ 

cane  that  it  was  unable  to  proceed.     Men  and  horses*     l^I^ 
hed  from  the  cold,  and  Hannibal  was  compelled  to     218-216 
•n  to  his  winter-quarters  near  Placentia.  "*^ 

multaneously  with  the  stirring  events  which  accom-  ^^^^ 
3d  Hannibal's  march,  Spain  also  had  been  the  theatre  crostt  the 
tious  conflicts.  Publius  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  had  P®°°*"^ 
from  Massilia  his  brother  Cneius  with  two  legions  to  OpemtioM 
a,  whilst  he  himself  had  hastened  to  the  Po.  In  spite  *°  ^^ 
I  great  distance,  Spain  was  still  Hannibal's  only  base 
>erations ;  and,  by  its  natural  wealth  and  its  warlike 
lation,  it  was  a  chief  source  of  strength  for  Carthage. 
[Romans  therefore  could  not  leave  Spain  in  the  undis- 
2d  possession  of  their  enemies,  though  they  were 
tked  in  Italy  itself.  Moreover,  their  own  interest  as 
as  their  honour  bound  them  to  send  assistance  to 
5  Spanish  tribes,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees, 
had  espoused  their  cause  in  the  great  struggle  between 
:wo  rival  republics.  Hannibal  had  overthrown  them 
1  he  passed  through  their  country  on  his  march  to 
%  but  he  had  not  had  time  to  reduce  them  to  perfect 
lission  and  peaceful  obedience.  It  was  still  possible 
•ain  their  alliance  for  Rome.  The  dispatch  of  the 
legions  to  Spain  was,  therefore,  perfectly  justified; 
the  senate  showed  its  approval  of  it  by  continuing  the 
in  Spain  at  all  costs  throughout  the  greatest  distress 
ed  by  Hannibal's  victories  in  Italy.  Spain  was  for 
le  what  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  for  Hannibal.  Both 
itries  had  been  recently  and  imperfectly  conquered, 
were  full  of  unwilling  subjects,  easily  roused  to  rebel- 
As  the  overthrow  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  north 
aly  opened  a  way  for  an  attack  on  the  vital  parts  of 
empire,  so  the  conquest  of  Spain  promised  to  facilitate 

Tj,  xxi.  58 :  '  Ad  prima  ac  dubia  sigua  Teris  profectus  ex  hibernis  in 
nm  ducit.*    PolybiuB  passes  this  over  entirely. 

was  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  Livy  (Joe,  cit.\  Hannibal  lost 
of  the  elephants  which  wore  left  after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia. 

^L.  U.  O 
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a  transfer  of  the  war  into  AMca,  where  alone  it  oouldk 
brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

Of  the  events  in  Spain  during  the  year  218  B.o.welii« 
not  much  to  report.  Cneius  Scipio  succeeded,  by  pemi' I 
sion  or  force,  in  gaining  for  the  Itoman  aUiance  moitdl 
the  tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro ;  he  defeitalj 
Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  had  intrusted  with  ten  the 
men  for  the  defence  of  that  country,  and  he  took  up 
winter-quarters  in  Tarraco. 

The  first  news  which  reached  Borne  of  the  battle  of i 
Trebia  was  contained  in  an  official  report  of  the 
Sempronius,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
official  reports  of  very  recent  times.     It  stated,  for 
information  of  the  senate  and  the  Boman  people,  Wl 
battle  had  taken  place,  and  that  Sempronius  would 
been  victorious  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  inc 
weather.*     But  soon  there  came  reports  which  were 
official,  and  stated  the  naked  truth.     The  alarm  in 
was  so  much  the  greater,  and  it  rose  to  positive  appi 
sion  for  the  safety  of  the  town.*     Since  the  great 
in  the  Caudine  passes,  more  than  a  century  before  this 
no  similar  calamity  had  befallen  the  united  legions  of  I 
consuls;  and  on  that  memorable  occasion  the  armjl 
been  saved  from   destruction  by  the  short-sighted 
fidence  which  the  Samnite  general  had  placed  in  the 
and  honour  of  the  Roman  people.     It  was  only  the 
of  the  AUia  which  could  compare  in  disastrous  results ' 
the  recent  overthrow,  for  on  that  iatal  day  the  army 
was  destined  to  cover  Bome  had  been  completely 
and  dispersed ;  and  the  memory  of  the  terrors  of  thai 
time  was  now  recalled  the  more  readily  as  the 
Gauls  marched  in  Hannibal's  army  upon  the  city  wl 
they  had  once  already  burned  and  sacked.     To  the 
of  the   foreign   enemy  were   added  apprehensions 
internal  discord.     After  a  long  peace  the  struggle 
the  two  opposite  parties  had,  a  few  years  before, 

»  Polybius,  iiL  76,  §   1 :   8t<  fidxris  y€yofx4tnfis  rifr  viitn^  aWr  < 
&4>cUcT0.  *  LiTy,  zzi.  67. 
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mt  again.  The  comitia  of  centuries  had  in  241  B.C.  been  CHAP, 
.'emodelled on  democratic  principles.  Whilst  the  nobility  ._  f  V  ^ 
iras  degenerating  more  and  more  into  a  narrow  oligarchy,  J^"" 
I  popular  party  had  been  formed,  bent  on  invigorating  and  21 8-216 
renewing  the  middle  class,  and  on  checking  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  a  few  hands.  The  chief  of  this  party 
iras  Cains  Maminius.  He  had  in  his  tribuneship  encoun- 
beared  the  violent  opposition  of  the  senate  in  passing  a  law 
bt  the  division  of  public  land  in  Picenum  amongst  Roman 
afeizens  ;  *  he  had  connected  that  country  with  Home  by 
liie  Flaminianroad,  a  work  by  which,  like  Appius  Claudius 
inth  his  road  and  aqueduct,  he  had  given  employment  to 
I  great  number  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  had  gained  a 
bODBiderable  following.  The  construction  of  a  new  race- 
xmrae  in  Bome,  the  Circus  Flaminius,  was  another  measure 
ierigned  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people.  At  the 
■one  time  these  considerable  public  works  are  an  evidence 
of  a  stricter  and  growing  control  over  the  public  revenue, 
far  the  money  which  they  required  could  not  be  derived 
ftom  any  private  or  extraordinary  source."  By  such  at- 
tention to  the  finances  of  the  state,  Flaminius  necessarily 
hcarred  the  hostility  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  of 
Bie  nobility,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  deriving  profit  fi*om 
venting  public  domains,  saltworks,  mines,  and  the  like,  and 
■om  fiELrming  the  customs.  These  men,  from  the  nature  of 
fkeir  occupation,  considered  it  their  privilege  to  rob  the 
^iiUio.  It  had  become  quite  customary  for  the  nobility  to 
^late  the  Licinian  law,  to  occupy  more  land  and  to  keep 
iBore  cattle  on  the  common  pasture  than  the  law  allowed. 
Occasionally  honest  and  fearless  tribunes  or  anliles  ven- 
inred  to  put  down  this  abuse  by  prosecuting  and  fining 
^Qie  offenders ;  but  no  radical  cure  was  effected,  nor  was  it 
cuj  to  effect  one.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws 
^  866   B.C.)   Bome  had    conquered  Italy,   Sicily,   and 

'  See  abore,  p.  126. 

*  Phitareh  {Qua$L  Roman.  66)  coi^ectares  that  perhaps  Flaminiua  gare 
Isad  to  the  state,  from  the  produce  of  which  the  expense  was  defrayed.  This 
^  impossible.  Perhaps  Plutarch  had  read  something  of  the  reyenues  of  public 
W  being  deroted  to  the  ol^ect  in  question. 

o  2 
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BOOK     Sardinia,  and  had  confiscated  conqaered  lands  on  a  largi 
,  *  -.  scale.     How  was  it  possible  to  coerce  the  rapacity  of  thi 
great  and  powerful  families  bj  enforcing  a  law  which  wai 
passed  when  Borne  was  not  even  mistress  of  the  whole  of 
Latium?     The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  d&yei, 
which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  wars  in  Southern  Italji 
SicUy,  Corsica,  Liguria,  and  Illyria,  made  it  possible  to 
farm  large  estates,  and  ta  keep  numerous  flocks  and  herdi 
on  the  extensive  public  pastures.     The  increase  of  capitd 
which  flowed  to  Bome  from  the  conquered  districts  en- 
riched the  noble  families,  which  monopolised  the  goYeni- 
ment.     When  the  first  province  was  acquired  beyond  thl 
confines  of  Italy,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Boman  aris- 
tocracy, their  ungovernable  rapacity,  coupled  with  crm^ 
and  violence,  shot  up  like  a  flame  which  has  reached  ft  ' 
store  of  new,  rich  fiiel.    The  great  danger  that  threatened  ; 
the  Boman  commonwealth  became  more  than  ever  evidenL  | 
The  lingering  fever  became  more  violent  and  malignari^ 
and  it  was  high  time  for  a  vigorous  hand  to  interfere  and 
to  stop,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the  disorder.    FhuBi* 
nius,  it  appears,  was  the  man  for  it ;  but  unfortunately  li0 
was  almost  isolated  among  the  Boman  aristocracy.    Hk 
own  father,  it  is  said,  pulled  him  down  from  the  puUio 
platform,  when  he  was  speaking  to  the  people  to  lecom* 
mend  his  agrarian  law ;  and  when  the  tribune  C.  Clandioiy 
who  was  probably  a  plebeian  client  of  the  great  Claadiaa 
family,  proposed  a  law  to  prevent  senators  and  the  sons  of 
senators  from  engaging  in  foreign  trade  and  from  possessi!^  \ 
any  vessels  beyond  a  certain  moderate  size,'  Maminiuswii  I 
the  only  man  in  the  senate  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal.   He  was  therefore  opposed  by  the  whole  of  iW 
powerful  party  which  monopolised  the  government  for  their 
own  benefit.    But  he  had  the  people  on  his  side ;  and  as  it 
that  time  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  was  independent  and 
competent  to  legislate  for  the  whole  repubh'c,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  carry  his  reforms  by  the  votes  of  the  people^ 

>  Livy,  xxi.  63 :    '  Ne  quia  senator,  ciiive  senator  pater  fuiaset  muitiiBtfi 
navem  quae  plus  quam  treeentamm  amphorarum  essct^  haberet' 
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md  in  direct  opposition  to  the  senate.     Had  he  lived     CHAP, 
bnger,  it  is  possible  that  the  economical  condition  of  the  '_- 

Boman  people  would  not  have  become  so  utterly  wretched     ^^^^ 
md  hopeless  as  the  Gracchi  found  it  a  hundred  years  later.     218-216 

Flaminius  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  as  early  as        ^'^' 
!23  B.C. — a  time  when  the  war  with  the  Insubrians  was  PPP?^'*\®'^ 

to  Flami- 

■ging  with  all  its  force.  He  had  no  great  military  abili-  nius. 
ies ;  bat  as  a  general  he  was  probably  not  inferior  to  the 
ferage  of  Boman  consuls.  It  was  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
Qity,  not  from  any  apprehension  of  his  incapacity,  nor  from 
iperstition  caused  by  threatening  phenomena,  but  from 
olitical  animosity,  that  the  senate  sent  a  message  to  recall 
im  to  Borne,  pretending  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by 
ime  defect  in  the  auspices,  and  calling  upon  him  to  resign 
it  office.^  Flaminius  had  got  into  difficulties,  but  he  was 
ut  on  the  point  of  inflicting  a  severe  blow  on  the  enemy,* 
'hen  the  sealed  letter  of  the  senate  was  delivered  to  him. 
hiessing  the  contents,  he  lefb  it  unopened  until  he  had 
ained  the  victory.  Then  he  answered  that,  as  the  gods 
hemselves  had  clearly  fought  for  him,  they  had  sufficiently 
itified  his  election ;  and,  thus  setting  the  authority  of  the 
enate  at  defiance,  he  continued  the  war.  On  his  return 
0  Bome  the  people  voted  him  a  triumph,  in  spite  of  the 
pposition  of  the  senate,  and  when  Flaminius  had  cele- 
mted  this  triumph  he  laid  down  his  office.  In  one  of  the 
Bcceeding  years  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse  by  the 
ictator  Minucius,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  this  command 
ecaose  at  his  nomination  a  mouse  had  been  heard  to 
pieak.'  The  nobility,  as  it  appears,  carried  on  against 
im  a  sort  of  holy  war.  They  marshalled  heavenly  signs 
Qd  auspices  on  their  side ;  but  these  weapons  were  evi- 
ently  becoming  antiquated,  for  they  produced  very  little 
Sect,  as  was  shown  in  the  sequel. 

'  ZantiT&Bf  yiii.  20 :  8u£  re  yovy  t&  r4para  ravra,  koL  8ti  riv^s  irapaif6/juot 
\rjft9  Tohs  Mirovs  edptOriyiu,  yktrimiv^av  ainoCs.  Polybiiis  does  not  mention 
^  nndignifled  manceuvre  of  the  nobility.  Being  an  enlightened  man,  he  was 
(obably  ashamed  to  report  such  a  thing  of  his  friends.  He  also  passes  oyer 
)e  miradee  that  happened  in  217*     See  below,  p.  205. 

'  See  above,  p.  134.  *  Plutarch,  MarcM.  3. 
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When,  after  the  defeat  on  the  Trebia,  the  consular 
elections  for  the  ensuing  year  were  at  hand,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  turning  in'fayoar 
of  the  popular  leader  Flaminius,  as  the  first  Boman 
that  had  signally  beaten  the  Gauls  in  their  own  conntiy 
beyond  the  Po,  the  oligarchical  party  worked  hard  to 
prevent  his  election.  Universal  fear  had  seized  the  minds 
of  men,  and  made  them  see  in  every  direction  images  of 
terror,  and  miraculous  phenomena  of  evil  foreboding. 
Livy '  has  preserved  an  interesting  list  of  these  *  prodigies,' 
which  illustrates  the  peculiar  mode  of  sui>erstition  do- 
minant at  that  time  among  the  vulgar  : — In  the  vegetaUe 
market  a  child  of  six  months  called  out  'Triumph;'  is 
the  cattle  market  a  bull  ran  up  into  the  third  story  of  % 
house,  and  leaped  into  the  street ;  fiery  ships  were  seen  ia 
the  sky;  the  Temple  of  Hope  was  struck  by  lightning;  in 
Lanuvium  the  holy  spear  moved  of  its  own  accord;  a 
raven  flew  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  perched  on  the 
pillow  of  the  goddess ;  near  Amitemum  there  were  seen,  in 
many  places,  human  forms  in  white  robes ;  in  Picenum  it 
rained  stones ;  in  CsBre  the  prophetic  tablets'  shrank;  in  Gaol 
a  wolf  snatched  the  sword  of  a  sentinel  from  its  sheath. 

To  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  manifested  by  these 
numerous  signs,  the  whole  people  were  for  several  days 
engaged  in  sacrifices,  purifications,  and  prayers.  DedicatoEj 
offerings  of  gold  and  bronze  were  placed  in  the  temples;  leo^ 
tisternia,  or  public  feastings  of  the  gods,*  were  ordered,  and 
solemn  vows  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  people. 

If  the  priests  intended,  in  the  interest  of  the  nobility» 
to  keep  the  people  by  religious  terrors  from  electing 
Maminius,^  who,  as  a  notorious  fi^e-thinker,  scoffed  at 
the  national   superstition,    their    pains    were    lost,  for 

*  Livy,  xxi.  62. 

*  Livy,  loc,  cit. :  *  Csere  sortes  oxtenaatas.'  These  *  sortes '  were  tablets  or 
staves  of  wood  or  other  materials,  with  prophetic  signs,  letters,  or  wordi 
ODgravod  on  them.     Compare  Cicero,  De  Divinaiiotiet  ii.  41,  85 ;  Livy,  xxii.  1. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

*  That  such  was  indeed  their  intention  is  evident  from  the  comparison  of 
their  former  measures  in  the  year  223  B.C.  Compare  especially  Zoosnii 
viii.  20. 
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Aminiiis  was  elected  to  the  consulship  in  spite  of  all     ^^f' 

position.      It  was  customary  that  the  newly-elected  • . — 

isul,  on  the  day  of  entering  on  his  office,  shoidd  dress  Pbhiod, 
nself  in  his  house  in  his  official  robe  (the  prsetexta  or  ^^^^^^ 
rple-bordered  toga),  ascend  the  Capitol  in  solemn  pro- 
8ion,  perform  a  sacrifice,  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
late,  in  which  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  Latin  festival 
rise  Latinse)  on  the  Alban  Mount  by  the  temple  of 
nter  Latiaris,  and  that  he  should  not  start  for  his 
irince  before  the  termination  of  this  festival,  which  at 
(  period  of  the  Hannibalian  war  lasted  several  days.^ 
order  to  avoid  the  chicanery  of  his  opponents,  who 
jht  have  retained  him  in  the  city  or  compelled  him  to 
ign,  under  some  futile  pretext  of  a  bad  omen  ^  or  of  an 
parity  in  the  ceremonies,  Flaminius  disregarded 
I  usual  formalities,  and  left  Some  abruptly,  in  order  to 
er  on  his  office  in  his  camp  at  Ariminum.  The  senate, 
atly  exasperated,  resolved  to  recall  him,  and  sent  an 

See  Becker,  Handbueh  der  rom.  Altertkumer,  ii.  122  ;  iy.  440. 
lAry,  zxL  63:  'Flaminius  ratus  auspiciis  ementiendis,  Latinarumque 
unm  mora,  et  consularibus  aliis  impedi mentis  retenturos  se  inurbe, 
nkto  itinere  privatus  clam  in  proTinciam  abiit/  Liyy  (zxii.  1)  giTes  a 
aidable  list  of  these  'prodigia,'  which  were  evidontlj  intended  to  keep 
ninios  from  taking  the  field : — '  In  Sicily  the  spears  of  soldiers  were  seen 
)e  on  fire ;  in  Sardinia  the  staff  which  a  Koman  knight  carried  burnt 
J  in  his  hand  whilst  he  was  on  his  round  to  inspect  the  sentinels  on  the 
I  of  a  town ;  frequent  fires  lighted  up  the  sea-coast ;  from  two  shields 
id  exuded ;  several  soldiers  were  struck  by  lightning ;  the  orb  of  the  sun 
eared  to  grow  smaller;  in  Prseneste  fiery  stones  fell  from  the  sky;  at 
i  shields  were  seen  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  appeared  to  be  fighting  with  the 
o ;  at  Capena  two  moons  were  seen  by  day ;  at  Csere  the  water  of  a  stream 

mixed  with  blood,  and  spots  of  blood  even  appeared  on  the  water  that 
td  from  the  fountain  of  Hercules ;  at  Antium  bloody  ears  fell  into  the 
cets  of  reapers  ;  at  Falerii  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  from 
gap  a  bright  light  shone  forth ;  the  prophetic  tablets  shrank,  and  one  of 
a.  fell  on  the  ground,  containing  the  words :  *'  Mavors  shakes  his  spear ; " 
it  appeared  on  the  statue  of  Mars  in  the  Appian  road,  and  on  those  of  the 
fd  wolves ;  at  Capua  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  as  also  the  moon, 
ih  set  amidst  a  shower  of  rain ;  goats  were  bom  covered  with  wool ;  a 
was  changed  into  a  cock,  and  a  cock  into  a  hen.'    The  list  of  expiatory 

and  sacrifices  is  equally  interesting.  In  it  are  comprised  the  dedication  to 
ter  of  a  golden  thunderbolt  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  several  other  offerings, 
itemia,  and  a  public  feust  (convivium  publicum). 
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BOOK      embassy  to  insist  on  his  immediate  return,     naminiiu 

^w   , ' '  paid  no  attention  to  the  order  of  the  senate,  which  be 

knew  to  be  of  no  legal  force,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Ariminnm  without  the  observance  of  the 
nsnal  religions  formalities.      But  signs  of  warning  oc- 
curred even  now.     At  the  sacrifice  a  calf,  already  struck, 
but  not  killed  by  the  axe,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
attendant,  sprinkled  many  persons  with  its  blood,  and 
disturbed  the  solemn  proceedings  by  the  terror  which  audi 
an  evident  sign  of  the  divine  displeasure  produced.    The 
great  calamity  that  was  to  befall  Italy  was  hastened  hj 
the  wickedness  of  men  like  Flaminius,  who  disregarded 
the  warnings  of  the  gods. 
Muches  of       The  internal  disputes  did  not  prevent  the  Romans  finott 
consuls.       inaking  their  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  with 
circumspection  and  care.*     The  military  strength  of  Italf 
was   sufficient,   not  only  once    more  to   encounter  the 
principal  enemy  with  perfect  confidence,  but  amply  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  Soman 
dominion.  Troops  were  sent  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Tarentom, 
and  other  places.     Sixty  quinqueremes  were  added  to  the 
fleet.     The  faithful  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  as  indefatigable  in 
the  service  of  Rome  as  ever,  sent  500  Cretans  and  1,000 
light- armed  infantry.*     Four  new  legions  were  raised,  and 
magazines  of  provisions  were  established  in  the  north  of 
Etruria  and  in  Ariminum,  by  one  of  which  two  routes  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginians  was  expected.     In  the  latter 
place  the  remnants  of  the  army  beaten  at  the  Trebia  were 
collected,'  and  hence  Flaminius  led  his  men  by  cross  and 
by-roads  over  the  Apennines  into  northern  Etruria,*  to 

*  Polybins,  Hi.  75. 

'  The  Cretans  were  probably  archers  ;  they  were  as  much  in  repute  forthtn 
skill  in  the  nse  of  the  bow  as  the  Balearians  for  their  ezpertness  in  uui| 
the  sling.    The  Romans  used  neither  of  these  weapons. 

*  Probably,  as  Mommsen  suggests,  conyeyed  by  water  from  FlaceotiA  iB^ 
Cremona. 

*  Liry,  xxi.  62:  *Per  tramites  Apennini.'  Probably  the  cavalry  of  these  fiw> 
legions  remained  at  Ariminum ;  for,  in  the  first  plac£,  the  mountain  roadi 
would  be  very  difficult  to  pass  with  cavalry  ;  secondly,  the  cavalry  was  of  mow 
importance  in  the  plain  near  Ariminum  than  in  the  hilly  country  of  Etnrii; 
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oin  ihem  to  the  two  new  legions  which  had  been  directed 
here  straight  from  Borne.  ^ 

The  second  consnl,  Cn.  Servilins,  proceeded  to  Ariminum 
irith  the  two  other    newly- levied    legions.*    His   army 

lluidlj,  the  army  of  Serrilius  at  Ariminam  must  haye  Ix^en  unusually  strong 
m  caTilry,  as  a  detachment  of  4,000  horse  could  be  dispatched  to  intercept 
Baonibal  (see  p.  204). 

*  Thus  the  divergent  statements  of  Polybius  (iii.  77)  and  Livy  (xzi.  62)  can 
be  made  to  jigr<»e. 

'  Polybius  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  his  statements  concerning  the 
imaments  and  the  strength  of  the  military  force  in  217  B.C.  It  seems  almost 
liit  he  purposely  avoids  expressing  himself  clearly.  He  says  (iii.  75)  that 
iie  Bomans  sent  two  armies  {trrpctriirtBa)  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  garrisons  to 
Taraitum  and  other  places,  that  they  fitted  out  sixty  penteres,  and  thnt  the 
xmsuls  raised  new  armies  (rrpar^ircSa).  It  is  especially  important  to  under- 
rtBod  the  latter  expression,  (rvprjjov  rohs  <rvfifidxovs  koi  Korrypa^ov  t&  wap* 
tknSs  orpwr^fw^a,  Mommsen,  as  it  seems,  infers  that  the  consuls  did  not 
nwe  any  new  l*^ons,  but  only  completed  those  that  had  been  defeated  on  the 
Tiebia.  This  cannot  be  nght.  The  words  of  Polybius  do  not  admit  such  an 
iaterpretation.  Moreover,  it  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  the 
itiength  of  the  army  of  Flaminius  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Thrasymenus,  nor  with 
t  report  of  Appian  (vii.  8).  In  the  battle  on  the  Thrasymene  the  Komuns  lost, 
Meooding  to  Polybius,  30,000  men,  t.f.,  their  whole  army,  the  strength  of 
which  Appian  also  gives  at  30,000  men.  This  was  in  round  numbers  the  two 
lew  legions  (20,000  men),  and  10,000  men  more,  i,9.  the  remnants  of  the 
kgioDs  from  Transalpine  Gaul.  Accordingly,  of  the  42,000  men  who  fought 
It  the  Trebia,  only  10,000  men  were  disposable  for  the  campaign  of  217  B.C.,  a 
Rsolt  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  disastrous 
h^Ue  on  the  Trebia.  The  statement  of  Appian  (vii.  8)  is  to  this  effect,  that  in 
til  B.C  the  Romans  had  on  foot  thirteen  legions.  This  number  cannot  be 
Bade  up,  if  we  suppose  that  the  consuls  of  217  had  not  formed  four  new 
VigioDs,  but  simply  replenished  the  legions  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  number  of  thirteen  legions  agrees  with  the  assumption  that  in 
til  B.C.  four  new  legions  were  raised.  There  were  in  Spain  two  legions,  in 
Sidly  and  Sardinia  one  each,  in  Tarentum  and  the  rest  of  Italy  one,  on  the 
Pb  the  remnants  of  four  legions,  and,  lastly,  four  new  ones.  Apart  from  the 
oljections  which  these  positive  statements  cause  against  Mommsen's  unsup- 
ported assumption,  the  course  of  events  seems  to  show  that  the  Romans  did 
Bot  confine  themselves  to  supplementing  the  remnants  of  the  defeated  legions, 
lod  thus  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  another  defeat  by  Hannibal's 
TietonouB  army,  which  was  now  considerably  swelled  by  Gauls.  This  view  is 
bidly  borne  out  by  the  expressions  of  Polybius  (iii.  75,  §  4),  8(^  kclL  irapa5<{|ou 
^crros  ainois  rov  irpdyfioros  vfpi  riis  Koi-viis  irapcurfccvcks  iiaip€p6yTtfs  fyiyvoyro  : 
|7:  vdrra  8^  iral  ntunax^^tv  ivtpySa  riTolfia(ov.  Polybius  is  silent  on  the  circum- 
^uice  related  by  Livy,  that  Flaminius  entered  on  his  office  at  Ariminum. 
following  his  narrative  alone,  we  might  fancy  that  Flaminius  had  proceeded 
from  Rome  straight  to  Arretium  in  Etruria.  This  silence  is  perhaps  inten- 
tional.  Polybius,  as  a  free-thinker,  was  disgusted  with  the  use  which  the 
^oman  aristocracy  made  of  the  popular  superstition,  but  instead  of  reproving- 
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consisted,  according  to  Appian,  of  40,000  men  in  alL    If 
this  statement  is  to  be  trusted,  Servilius  must  have  had, 
besides  the  two  new  legions  and  the  usual  number  of 
allies,  a  body  of  20,000  auxiliaries,  who  were  perhaps 
Cenomanians.     The  cavalry  of  his  army  was  very  strong 
if,  as  Polybius  reports,'  Servilius  dispatched  4,000  of  them 
into  Etruria  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Hannibal'i 
march  in  that  direction. 

The  situation  was,  upon  the  whole,  identical  with  that 
of  225  B.C.,  eight  years  before,  when  the  Bomans  expected 
that  the  Gkiuls  would  advance  either  by  the  eastern  road 
through  Picenum,  or  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apenninei 
from  the  Upper  Arno.  They  had  then  divided  their  armiei 
between  Ariminum  and  Arretium,  in  order  to  cover  bofli 
roads  to  Bome.  But  as  they  were  then  deceived  by  tbe 
Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  near  the  Upper  Arm, 
but  far  westward  near  the  sea-coast,  and  suddenly  appeared 
in  Etruria  witliout  having  encountered  any  opposition, 
so  they  were  now  a  second  time  surprised  by  HannibaL 

On  the  first  appearance  of  spring  the  Carthaginian 
army  broke  up  from  the  plain  of  the  Po.  It  had  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  Gauls.  Crossing  the  Apen- 
nines, probably  by  the  pass  which  is  now  called  that  of 
Pontremoli  and  leads  from  Parma  to  Lucca,^  Hannibal 
had  reached  the  Arno,  while  Servilius  was  still  expecting 
him  at  Ariminum.  The  march  to  Feesulse,  through  the 
low  ground  along  the  Arno,  was  beset  with  g^reat  diffi- 
culties. The  country  was  flooded  by  the  spring  rains  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  had  in 
several  places  assumed  the  aspect  of  vast  lakes.  Men  and 
beasts  sank  deep  into  the  soft  ground ;  many  of  the  horses 

his  friends,  he  remained  silent.  But  this  silence  cannot  inTalidate  the  poeitiv* 
testimony  of  Livy. 

»  Polybius,  iii.  86. 

'  The  locality  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  cannot  be  fixed  irith 
more  certainty  than  his  passage  over  the  Alps,  as  Polybius  mentions  no  nai&M 
and  does  not  describe  the  country  accurately.  Nissrn  (Bhem.  Mmmm, 
xxii.  574)  is  in  favour  of  the  road  from  Modcna  or  Bologna  to  Pistcja,  sn^ 
thinks  the  inundated  country  was  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  between  FiiUgt 
and  Fiesole. 
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their  hoofs  and  perished.     A  portion  of  the  army  was     CHAP, 
gfed  to  wade  through  the  water  for  three  days,  and  to 


the  nights  without  being  able  to  find  dry  spots  on     ^^^ 
ih  they  might  rest  or  sleep,  except  the  bodies  of  fallen    218-216 
oials,  and  heaps  of  the  abandoned  baggage.     The  damp 

variable   weather,  together  with  excessive   fatigue, 

especially  the  want  of  sleep,  caused  sickness  and 
lUe  havoc  among  the  troops.     Hannibal  himself  lost 

of  his  eyes  by  inflammation.  The  Gauls  suftered 
b.  They  formed  the  centre  in  the  line  of  march,  and 
annibal  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  causing  the 
Jry,  under  his  brave  brother  Mago,  to  close  the  rear, 
'  would  have  deserted  in  crowds,  for  they  were  near 
e,  and,  as  Gauls,  they  had  no  perseverance  to  bear  up 
Jist  continued  hardships. 

aving  reached  the  Upper  Arno,  Hannibal  allowed  his  Move- 
Y  to  repose.     Then  he  marched  southwards,  passing  H^^jbal 
xe  camp  of  Flaminius  near  Arretium,  in  the  direction  of  towards 
ona.    To  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  consul  would 
i  been  hopeless.     Even  at  the  Trebia  Hannibal  had 
the  defeated  and  wounded  Scipio  and  his  discouraged 
f  unmolested  in  his  camp,  and  had  preferred  to  engage 
united  consular  armies  in  the  field  rather  than  attack 
within  its  intrenchments.     It  was  therefore  natural 
he  should  now  try  to  provoke  Flaminius  to  leave  his 
p  and  fight  a  battle.*     If  he  marched  further  south 
ids  Some,  it  was  impossible  for  Flaminius  to  remain 
onary  at  Arretium.      Between  Hannibal  and  Rome 
)  was  now  no  Roman  army.     Who  would  take  the 
msibility  of  letting  the  enemy  march  unopposed  upon 
e  ?     Whether  Hannibal  would  attack  the  city,  and 
her  an  attack  would  succeed,  nobody  could  tell.     At 
rate  the  apprehensions  in  Rome  were  great.     It  was 
luty  of  the  two  consuls  to  beat  the  enemy  in  the  field.^ 

scolding  to  Polybias  (iii.  82),  Flaminius  was  aggravated  and  offended 
e  Hannibal  marched  past  him  as  from  contempt.     This  is  surely  a  mis- 
*iitatiou,  like  many  others,  intended  to  cast  a  blemish  on  the  character 
mini  us,  and  it  owes  its  origin  probably  to  his  political  opponents, 
he  same  view  is  expressed  by  Nissen  (Rheinmhes  Museum,  xxii.  d6d). 
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On  no  account  could  they  think  of  remaining  in  the  nortih 
of  Italy  whilst  the  capital  was  threatened.* 

Flaminius  accordingly  broke  up  from  Arretium  and 
followed  Hannibal  closely.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
he  had  any  idea  of  oflFering  or  accepting  battle  before 
his  colleague,  whom  he  had  now  every  reason  to  expect 
in  Etruria,  should  arrive  from  Ariminum.  Perhaps  be 
contemplated  a  repetition  of  the  campaign  in  the  late 
Gallic  war,  which  eight  years  before  had  led  to  suck 
brilliant  results.*  At  that  time  a  Gallic  army,  followed 
by  the  army  of  one  Boman  consul,  suddenly  encountered 
the  other  consul  in  front,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  by  a' 
combined  attack  of  the  two  colleagues.  Now,  if  Ser?iliiii 
marched  rapidly  by  the  Flaminian  road  from  Umbria,  and 
succeeded  in  placing  himself  between  Hannibal  and  Bome^ 
the  two  consuls  could,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  M 
upon  the  enemy  from  two  sides.  It  appears  that 
Servilius  a<;ted  upon  such  a  plan  as  this.  He  dispatched 
a  body  of  4,000  horse,  under  C.  Centenius,  in  advance,  and 
followed  with  the  infantry  on  the  Flaminian  road.*  It 
was  therefore  the  duty  of  Flaminius  to  keep  as  close  ai 
possible  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  to  be  near  enough, 
on  the  expected  approach  of  the  second  Boman  army,  fer 
a  combined  action.  He  was  strong  enough  for  this,  for  be 
had  more  than  30,000  men.  This  force  sufficed  to  hamper 
the  movements  of  the  invaders,  and  even  to  protect  the 
country  to  some  extent  from  devastation.  In  a  few  hoiw 
Boman  soldiers  could  make  a  fortified  camp,  in  which  ihef 
would  be  safe  from  a  surprise,  and  even  from  an  attack  in 
due  form.  For  this  reason  a  Boman  general  could  venture 
close  to  an  enemy,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  extiir 
ordinary  risks.*     The  plan  of  Flaminius  cannot  therefore 

*  Thus  the  Roman  legions  followed  P^rrhus  when  he  marched  upon  BoMl 
See  vol.  i.  p.  623.  •  See  above,  p.  129. 

*  These  marched  on  the  Flaminian  road  (see  Nissen,  Rhein,  Museum,  xL 
228),  and  had  probably  left  it  at  Mevonia  to  turn  to  the  right  tonrd* 
Perusia,  when  the  battle  on  the  Lake  Thrasymenus  forced  them  to  return.  0" 
this  retreat  they  were  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Maharbal.   See  below,  p.  H^ 

*  This  was  usual  in  the  strategical  operations  of  the  Homans.    A  vdl- 
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be  called  rash.     But  he  had  in  his  calculation  overlooked     CBAF. 
ttie  item,  or  rated  it  at  too  low  a  figure.     The  enemy  he        ^  * 


lad  to  deal  with  was  not  a  horde  of  barbarian  Gauls,  but     ^^^ 

^  Period, 

disciplined  army  of  veteran  soldiers,  led  by  Hannibal.         218-216 
The  unfortunate  are   seldom  treated  with  justice  by       ^'^' 
beir  friends,  never  by  their  enemies.     Plaminius  was  the  J^^^ 
wognised  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  history  of  censures 
Some  was  written  by  the  adherents  and  clients  of  the  J^  yIa- 
obility.     Thus  Flaminius  has  experienced,  even  at  the  miiuoa- 
ands  of  Polybius,  an  ungenerous,  nay,  unjust,  treatment, 
tut,  in  truth,  if  he  committed  faults  in  his  command,  if  he 
Dowed  himself  to  be  outwitted  and   surprised  in   an 
mbosh  by  a  superior  antagonist,  he  is  not  more  guilty 
ban  many  other  Soman  consuls  before  and  after  him, 
diose  faults  were  forgiven  because  they  belonged  to  the 
sling  party.  And  yet  few  of  these  have  an  equal  claim  to 
ODsideration  and  forgiveness  with  Flaminius,  who  atoned 
or  his  fiiult  with  his  life.^     Nevertheless,  party  hatred 
orriTed  him,  a«d  delighted  in  maJring  him  responsible 
or  the  whole  misfortune  which  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
afficted  on  his  m-feted  axmy. 

Polybius  disdains  repeating  the  silly  charge  brought  Charges 
igaanst  Flaminius,  that  he  rushed  into  misfortune  through  ^^^^ 
bis   contempt  of   the    gods.      Livy,  however,   is   more  Flaminius. 
pmctilious  in  preserving  traits  which  are  characteristic 
oCBoman  manners  and  sentiment.     He  relates,  therefore, 
Qiat^  on  starting  from  Arretium,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  but  disregarded  not  only  this  warning  of  the  gods, 

kMfvii  iUuBtration  is  the  campaig^n  of  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  following  year. 
OoBpare  LiTj,  xxii.  12:  *Fabins  per  loca  alta  agmen  ducebat  modico  ab 
We  interrallo,  Tip  neqne  omitteret  eum,  neque  congrederetor.' 

'Arnold  {History  of  Borne,  iii.  110)  says  most  justly  and  eloquently: 
'FUminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
cnor  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
Wn  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and 
Wnired.  The  party  feelings  which  have  so  coloured  the  language  of  the 
<Bdent  writers  respecting  him  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian. 
^Uminius  was  indeed  an  unequal  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but,  in  his  previous 
^  as  consul  and  as  censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the 
^e  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed  his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honourable 
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BOOK     but  another  also  which  still  more  plainly  bade  him  sta 

—   /  _x   An  ensign-bearer  being  unable  with  all  his  strength 

pull  the  ensign  out  of  the  ground,  Flaminius  ordered  it  i 

be  dug  out.*     On  the  other  hand,  Polybius*  prefers 

graver  charge  against  the  unfortunate  general.    He  sa; 

that  he  was  urged  by  political  considerations — ^by  ti 

fear  of  losing  the  popular  favour;   that  he   wished  \ 

appropriate  to  himself  the  glory  of  defeating  Hannih 

without  sharing  it  with  his  colleague ;  that  he  was  puis 

ap  with  vanity,  and  considered  himself  a  great  general 

and  that  for  these  reasons  he  was  anxious  to  hurry  on  a 

engagement  with  Hannibal,  and  rushed   heedlessly  inl 

danger.     We  hold  these  charges  to  be  unjust,  and  to  I 

refuted  by  the  events  themselves.*    If  Flaminius  had  bee 

foolishly  eager  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  he  wool 

surely  not  have  waited  till  Hannibal  had  advanced  as  fii 

as  Arretium,  still  less  would  he  have  allowed  him  to  pu 

by  his  camp.     He  would  have  gone  to  meet  him,  andli 

would  have  been  able  to  attack  the  Punic  army  before  i 

had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  Ion 

march  across  the  Apennines  and  through  the  lands  inmi 

dated  by  the  Arno.    He  would,  then,  if  he  had  been  victa 

rious,  have  prevented  the  devastation  of  northern  Etnuii 

and  have  secured  for  himself  the  glory  which  he  is  said  t 

have  so  much  coveted.    Instead  of  doing  this,  he  remaine 

quietly  in  his  camp;  and  the  fatal  battle  on  the  Thrasymeo 

was  not  offered  by  him,  but  accepted,  because  he  had  n 

chance  of  avoiding  it.     It  is  no  less  an  invention  of  hi 

political  enemies  that,  as  Polybius  says,  Hannibal  boil 

his  plan  on  his  knowledge  of  the  inconsiderate  ardou 

audacity,  and  vainglorious  folly  of  Flaminius.     His  feuM 

were  too  much  the  general  faults  of  most  Boman  consul 

to  make   it  necessary  for  Hannibal  to   devise  peculia 

stratagems  against  this  particular  leader. 

'  Livy,  xxii.  3.  •  Polybius,  iii.  81. 

*  The  statement  of  Polybius  (iii.  82,  §  8),  that  the  number  of  soldiers  ii 
the  army  of  Flaminius  was  less  than  that  of  the  unarmed  crowd  attnet^ 
by  the  hope  of  booty,  is  a  self-evident  and  unpardonable  ezaggeratioiu 
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hen,  on  his  march,  Hannibal  had  passed  Cortona,  and     CHAP 
led  the   Lake  Thrasjmenns   (Lago   di  Perugia),  he 


fed  to  halt  and  to  wait  for  the  Eomans,  who  were     j^J^ 
ly  following    him;    and   then,   having    chosen  his     218-216 

B  C 

ad,  he  made  his  dispositions  for  the  coming  struggle, 
he  northern  side  of  the  lake,  where  it  is  skirted  by*  pispoBi- 
oad  from  Cortona  to  Perusia,  a  steep  range  of  hills  ^^  °.^,  ,, 
caches  near  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the  road  (from  forces. 
hetto  to  Magione)  passes  through  a  defile,  formed  by 
ike  on  the  right  and  the  mountains  on  the  left.    In  one 
only  (near  the  modem  village  of  Tuoro)  the  hills  recede 
me  distance,  and  leave  a  small  expanse  of  level  ground. 
Bred  on  the  south  by  the  lake,  and  everywhere  else  by 
\  heights.  On  these  heights  Hannibal  drew  up  his  army. 
I  the  best  portion  of  his  infantry,  the  Libyans  and 
liards,  he  occupied  a  hUl  jutting  out  into  the  middle  of 
)lain.     On  his  left  or  eastern  side  he  placed  the  slingers 
dther  light  troops ;  on  his  right  he  drew  up  the  Guuls, 
beyond  them  his  cavalry,  on  the  gentler  slopes  as  far 
le  point  where  the  defile  begins  and  where  he  expected 
idvance  of  the  Eomans.     Probably  the  ground  near 
lake  was  marshy,  and  consequently  the  road  wound 
g  the  foot  of  the  hUls,  where  they  receded  from  the 


a-.' 


&te  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  these  arrange-  The  battle 
ts  were  made  (it  was  still  April),  Flaminius  arrived  in  2f^^® 
neighbourhood,  and  encamped  for  the  night  not  far  meneltike, 
I  the  lake.     Early  the  next  morning  he  continued  his 
ch,  anxious  to  keep  close  up  to  the  enemy,  and  not 
meeting  that  the  lion  whose  track  he  was  following  was 
Lching  close  by  and  was  prepared  to  leap  upon  him  with 

niia  is  the  description  of  the  battle-field  given  by  Nissen  (Rhein.  Museum, 
.  580  £).  But  it  is  evident  that  Polybius  (iii.  83)  imagined  it  to  be 
"enL  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  road  on  which  Flaminius  was 
ked  ran  right  through,  and  not  past,  the  valley,  the  two  sides  of  which 
nibal  had  lined  with  his  troops.  But,  as  the  road  from  Cortona  to  Perusia 
«  through  no  such  valley  near  the  lake  (see  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Borne, 
106),  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  adapt  to  the  locality,  as  well  as  we 
I  the  description  of  the  battle  given  by  Polybiuo. 
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BOOK     a  sudden  bound.     A  thick  mist  liad  risen  from  the  lak< 

IV 

s-    / .  and  covered  the  road  and  the  foot  of  the  hills,  while  theii 

summits  were  shining  in  the  morning  sun.  Nothing 
betrayed  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  With  the  feeling  of 
perfect  security,  in  regular  marching  order,  laden  with  their 
baggage,  the  soldiers  entered  the  fatal  ground,  and  thi 
long  line  of  the  army  wound  along  slowly  between  the 
lake  and  the  hiUs.  The  head  of  the  column  had  alrea^ 
passed  the  smaU  plain  on  their  left,  and  was  mardung 
along  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  mountains  came 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  rear-guard  had  just  entered 
the  defile,  when  suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  morning  wai 
broken  by  the  wild  cry  of  battle,  and  the  Romans,  as  ff 
they  were  attacked  by  invisible  enemies,  were  struck  doifi 
without  being  able  to  ward  off  or  return  a  blow.  Befon 
they  could  throw  down  their  cumbersome  baggage  and 
seize  their  arms,  the  enemy  was  among  them.  Tlief 
rushed  in  masses  from  all  the  hills  at  the  same  timft 
There  was  no  time  to  form  into  order  of  battle.  Every  out 
had  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  own  arm  and  strike  tat 
life  as  well  as  he  could.  In  vain  Flaminius  tried  to  nSj 
and  form  his  men.  They  rushed  in  all  directions  upontlii 
enemy  or  upon  each  other,  wild  with  dismay  and  despair. 
It  was  no  battle,  but  a  butchery.  The  office  of  the  genenl 
could  no  longer  be  to  lead  his  men,  and  to  superintend  and 
control  the  fight,  but  to  set  the  example  of  individual 
courage,  and  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  meanest  soldier. 
This  duty  Flaminius  performed,  and  he  fell  in  the  midst 
of  the  brave  men  whom  he  had  led  to  their  death.  Tlia 
Bomans  were  slain  by  thousands,  showing  in  death  thai 
unwavering  spirit  which  so  often  led  them  to  victory.  A 
few,  pushed  into  the  lake,  tried  to  save  their  lives  by 
swimming,  but  the  weight  of  their  armour  pressed  them 
down.  Others  waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  they  coidd| 
but  were  mercilessly  cut  down  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  or 
died  by  their  own  hands.  Only  a  body  of  6,000  men,  which 
had  formed  the  head  of  the  line  of  march,  cut  their  way 
through  the  Carthaginians  and  reached  the  top  of  the  hSls, 
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I  wliich,  after  the  mist  was  dispersed,  they  beheld     CHAP, 
serrible  carnage  below,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  that  .,   ^  1^ 

were  unable  to  assist  their  perishing  comrades.  They    p^^^ 
Bfore   moved  forward,   and    took   up   a   position    in    21S-216 
ighbouring  village.     But  they  were  soon  overtaken  by 
nibal's  indefatigable  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
jarbal,  and  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
Bnder. 

L  three  short  hours  the  work  of  destruction  was 
Led.  Fifteen  thousand  Bomans  covered  the  bloody 
•  The  prisoners  were  equally  numerous.  It  appears, 
L  the  account  of  Polybius,  that  none  escaped.'  The 
lan  army  was  not  only  defeated  but  annihilated.  The 
of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  was  small, 
^n  hundred  men,  for  the  most  part  Gauls,  had  fallen, 
jiibal  honoxured  thirty  of  the  more  distinguished  of 

II  by  a  solemn  funeral.  He  searched  also  for  the  body 
18  unfortunate  Flaminius,  to  give  him  a  burial  worthy 
is  rank.  But  among  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  the  Boman 
lul,  stripped,  no  doubt,  and  despoiled  of  his  insignia, 
d  not  be  identified.  A  hostile  fate,  which  exposed  him 
-he  reviling  tongue  of  his  political  opponents  and 
kened  his  memory,  deprived  him  also  of  the  respect 
5h  a  generous  enemy  was  ready  to  bestow.  The 
Dners  were  treated  by  Hannibal  as  on  the  previous 
ision.  Those  of  them  who  were  Bomans  were  kept  in 
US.     The  Boman  allies  obtained  their  freedom  without 

n  Livy*s  account  we  can  perceire  the  intention  to  make  the  Roman  loss 
ir  smaller  than  it  was,  and  to  exaggerate  that  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Qgfa  he  protests  against  such  an  intention,  and,  in  truth,  does  not  on  this 
Ion  indulge  to  an  undue  extent  in  that  national  sin  of  the  Roman 
rians  (Livy,  xxii.  7).  He  admits  that  15,000  Romans  fell  in  the  battle, 
hat  6,000  were  taken  by  Maharbal  after  the  battle  was  over ;  but  he  says 
Dg  of  any  prisoners  made  in  the  battle,  which  is  an  evident,  if  not  an 
tional,  omission.  According  to  Polybius,  the  number  of  prisoners 
Died  altogether  to  15,000.  He  says  nothing  of  fagitiTPS.  But  Livy 
I  that  10,000  Romans  escaped,  which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  modify  the 
cter  of  the  calamity.  Livy,  moreover,  states  the  number  of  slain  in  the 
laginian  army  at  2,500  (1,000  more  than  Polybius),  and  he  adds,  evidently 
be  purpose  of  soothing  the  soreness  of  Roman  patriotism,  that  many 
ifterwards  of  their  wounds. 

3L.  n.  p 
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Dismay  in 
the  city  of 
Rome  on 
the  tidings 
of  the 
battle. 


Defeat  of 
Ceiitenius. 


ransom,  and  were  assured  that  Hannibal  waged  war 
with  Eome,  and  had  come  to  free  them  from  the  B( 
yoke. 

The  news  of  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Lake  Thrasyn 
reached  Eome  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.* 
time  no  attempt  was  made  to  hide  or  to  colour  the  t 
Already  fugitives  had  hastened  to  Some,  and  rep 
what  they  had  seen  or  what  they  apprehended.  The  F 
was  thronged  with  an  anxious  crowd  that  pressed  i 
the  senate-house,  impatient  to  know  what  had  happ 
When  at  length,  towards  evening,  the  praetor  M 
Pomponius  ascended  the  public  platform,  and  annou 
with  a  loud  voice,  *  We  are  beaten  in  a  great  battle 
army  is  destroyed,  and  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  s 
the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  their  grief  withou 
serve,  and  the  scene  was  more  affecting  than  evei 
carnage  of  the  battle.*  The  senate  alone  preserve 
dignity,  and  calmly  consulted  on  the  measures  nece 
for  the  safety  of  the  town. 

Three  days  later  fresh  tidings  of  evil  arrived.  The  * 
horse  under  the  propraetor  Centenius,  whom  the  consul 
villus  had  dispatched  from  Ariminum  to  retard  the  adi 
of  Hannibal  until  he  could  follow  with  the  bulk  o 
troops,  had  fallen  in  with  the  victorious  army,  and 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  captured  by  Maharbal's  cavalr 
light  troops.*    By  this  reverse  the  army  of  the  s( 


*  This  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  xxii.  6,  7. 

«  Polybius,  iii.  86,  §  8. 

■  The  spot  where  this  happened  is  not  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i 
Zonaras  names  Spoletium,  and  Liry  (xxii.  8)  agrees  with  him  in  bo  far 
refers  it  to  Umbria.  Appian  (yii.  9)  says  the  engagement  took  place 
lake  called  Pleistine,  which  is  otherwise  quite  unknown.  Appian's  a 
however,  is  very  incorrect  and  confused.  He  makes  the  force  of  Cente 
be  8,000  strong,  and  says  he  was  sent  from  Home.  Nissen  {Rhein.  M 
xz.  224)  thinks  that  the  Lake  Pleistine,  like  several  other  lakes  that  • 
formerly  in  Central  Italy,  is  now  dried  up,  and  that  its  bed  is  to  be  recc 
in  the  valley  of  Pistia,  between  Colfiorito,  Serravalle,  and  Dignano,  on  tl 
from  Foligno  to  Camerino.  This  view  is  very  plausible.  It  would  prove,  mo 
that  Servilius,  with  the  second  consular  army,  to  which  the  4,000  hoi 
longed,  was  marching  southwards,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  evidently  with  the 
tion  of  placing  himself  between  Hannibal  and  Home,  or  of  joining  the  a: 
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I,  being  deprived  of  its  cavalry,  was  disabled,  and  CHAP, 
no  longer  offer  any  resistance  to  Hannibal's  advance.  ^_  ,  '_ 
^^nic  horsemen  now  rang^ed  without  control  through     ^^^^r 

°  °         Period, 

sm  Etruria,  and  showed  themselves  actually  at  218-216 
a,  scarcely  two  days'  march  from  Eome.'  ^'^' 

3  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Finnness 
a»ppeared  not  unfounded.  Between  Hannibal  and  ^^^^ 
!  there  now  intervened  no  army  in  the  field.  One  army  senatfi. 
lestroyed  and  the  other  was  far  away  in  XJmbria, 
Led  and  unable  to  oppose  the  enemy.  The  boldest 
itions  could  be  expected  of  a  general  like  Hannibal, 
ing  seemed  to  be  able  to  stop  or  retard  the  progress 
e  man  who  passed  through  Italy  like  a  devastating 
tnt,  crushing  all  resistance  and  setting  all  obstacles  at 
it.  Nevertheless  the  men  of  Bome  did  not  despair, 
lenate  remained  united  for  several  days  in  a  perma- 
consultation  from  momii^  until  evening,  and,  by 
ravity  and  firmness,  gradually  inspired  the  terri- 
pec^le  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  hope, 
ares  were  taken  immediately  for  the  defence  of  the 
The  bridges  over  the  Tiber  and  other  rivers  were 
3yed,^  stones  and  projectiles  accumulated,  and  the 
put  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  arms  which  were 
up  in  the  temples  as  trophies  of  war  were  taken 
and  distributed  to  old  soldiers.^  Above  all  things, 
w  head  was  given  to  the  state.  The  times  were 
mbered  when  men  like  Ciucinnatus  and  Camillus, 
ted  with  unlimited  authority,  had  saved  the  republic 
imminent  danger.  The  ancient  ofiBce  of  the  dictator- 
had  almost  fallen  into  oblivion.  The  living  genera- 
of  younger  men  knew  of  it  only  from  the  tales  of  their 
rs.  Thirty-two  years  had  passed  since,  in  the 
38t  period  of  the  first  Punic  war,  after  the  great  defeat 
repana,  a  dictator  had   been  chosen.     Now,  in  the 

league.     ThiH  plan  mnst,  of  eourso,  hare  been  coDcerted  between  the  two 
B  as  BOon  as  Hannibal  had  appeared  in  Etruria,  and  in  it  lies  a  further 
ation  of  Flaminius. 
>Dani8,  viii.  26, 

Ty,  zzii.  8.    Zonaras,  viii.  25.  '  Appian,  tiL  11. 
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BOOK  overwhelming  violence  of  tlie  tempest,  this  often  fa 
sheet  anchor  was  tried  again.  Bat  it  was  not  possib 
appoint  a  dictator  according  to  the  forms  and  roles  o 
old  law.  A  consul  onght  to  nominate  the  dictator; 
Flaminius  was  dead,  and  between  Servilius  and  I 
stood  the  hostile  army.  A  mode  of  appointing  a  dici 
was  therefore  adopted  which  had  never  been  resortc 
before,  and  was  never  applied  again.  A  pro-dictatoi 
a  master  of  the  horse  *  were  elected  by  popular  sufiB 
The  man  selected  was  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  who  had  8( 
the  state  honourably  in  many  public  functions,  and 
belonged  to  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  moderate  p 
cian  house,  which  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  repn 
and  especially  in  the  Samnite  wars,  had  proved  its  wa 
abilities.  Q.'  Fabius  was  not  a  bold,  enterprising  gen 
but  a  man  of  firmness  and  intrepidity ;  and  it  was  prec 
such  a  man  that  Bome  required  at  a  time  when  adve 
was  threatening  on  all  sides. 

The  first  task  of  the  dictator  was  to  restore  the  shi 
faith  in  the  national  gods.  There  was  no  hope  of  « 
tion  from  the  present  calamity,  unless  the  gods  were 
propitiated.  It  was  clear  that,  not  the  sword  of 
enemy,  but  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  which  FlaminiuE 
been  guilty  of,  was  the  cause  of  the  great  reverses.  '. 
the  impious  scoffers  had  been  put  to  shame,  and 
forfeited  favour  of  the  outraged  deity  could  only  be  rega 
by  penitence  and  submission  to  the  sacred  rites  of 
national  religion.  The  Sibylline  books  were  consn 
On  their  advice  the  dictator  vowed  a  temple  to  the  Eryd 
Venus,  and  the  praetor  T.  Otacilius  promised  a  tempi 
the  goddess  Reason  (Mens).  For  the  celebration  of 
public  games  the  sum  of  thirty-three  thousand  t 
hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  pounds  of  co 
was  voted  ;*  white  oxen  were  slaughtered  as  an  ato: 

*  Polybius,  iii.  87.  Livy,  xxii.  8.  According  to  Plutarch  (Fab,  Max. 
was  Fabius  himself  that  nominated  the  magister  equitum.  There  can ' 
doubt  that  the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy  is  correct. 

'  Surely  a  most  remarkable  number,  and  one  showing  the  sacredness  o 
number   three  among   the   Komans.    It  reminds  us   of  the  oldest  pol 
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aerifioe,  and  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and 
children,  put  up  their  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  gods. 
For  three  continnons  days  the  six  principal  pairs  of  deities 
irere  publicly  exhibited  on  couches  and  feasted.*  A 
wdemn  vow  was  made  by  the  community,  if  the  Roman 
commonwealth  of  the  Quirites  should  remain  unimpaired 
hr  five  years,  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  all  the  young  of 
fwine,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  that  should  be  bom  in  this 
jeiT.*  It  was  not  necessary  to  devote  also  the  children 
of  men ;  they  fell  in  full  hecatombs  as  victims  to  the  god 
of  war  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Having  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  duties  to  the  gods, 
IU>ius  addressed  himself  to  military  measures.  The  first 
luk  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  the  fatal  battle  of  Lake 
nmsymenus  had  made  in  the  armed  force.  Two'  new 
legions  were  raised.  The  consul  Servilius  was  ordered 
to  come  to  Some  with  his  two  legions.  He  met  the 
dictator  at  Ocriculum  on  the  Tiber,  not  far  from  Namia.^ 
Here  the  Soman  soldiers  who  had  never  been  commanded 
hj  a  dictator  saw  for  the  first  time  that  his  power  in  the 
state  was  supreme.  When  the  consul  was  drawing  near 
file  dictator,  the  latter  commanded  him  to  dismiss  his 
btors,  and  to  appear  alone  before  his  superior,  who  was 
preceded  by  twenty-four  lictors. 

Meanwhile  more  evil  news  had  arrived.      A  fleet  of 
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Lions  of  Borne,  in  which  the  number  three  and  its  multiples  frequently 
•eeor — ^the  three  tribes,  the  thirty  curies,  the  three  hundred  knights,  and  the 
•ipntl  legion  of  three  thousand  men ;  the  three  hundred  senators,  three 
iMidred  colonists,  and,  in  religion,  the  Capitoline  trinity  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and 
finerra. 

'  liry,  zxii.  10 :  '  Sex  pulvinaria  in  conspcctu  fuerunt ;  lovi  ac  lunoni 
mm,  altemm  Neptuno  ac  Minervse,  tertium  Marti  et  Veneri,  quartum 
ApoUini  ac  Dianie,  quintum  Vulcano  ac  Vestte,  sex  turn  Mercuric  et  Cereri.' 

*  liTy,  xxii.  9,  10.  Polybius  passes  over  the  detail  of  all  the  superstitious 
iHm,  which  he  detests,  and  says  only  (iii.  88,  §  7),  ^fiios  .  .  .  66aas  rots 
••Ml .  .  .  ^(^p/nyo-f . 

'  livy,  xxii.  11.    According  to  Polybius  (iii.  88,  §  7),  four  legions.    Livy's 
(Utement  is  more  precise  and  credible,  especially  as  it  is  confirmed  xxii.  27. 

*  This  statement  of  Livy  (xxii.  11)  appears  to  be  trustworthy,  and  is 
pHerable  to  that  of  Polybius  (iii.  88,  §  8),  according  to  which  Fabius  and 
BcniliQs  effected  their  junction  in  northern  Apulia. 


Greatness 
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emergency. 
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BOOK     transports,  destined  for  the  legions  in  Spain,  had  heen  snr 


.  prised  and  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  near  Cosa  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria.     Upon  this  news  Servilius  was  sent  to    ] 
Ostia,  to  arm  and  eqnip  the  Boman  ships  in  that  pott  'i 
Out  of  the  lower  class  of  people  he  enrolled  seamen  for 
the  fleet  and  a  body  of  soldiers  to  serve  as  a  garrison  for  the 
city.  Alreadythe  pressure  of  war  was  felt,  and  was  prodncing  1 
alarming  symptoms.     In  spite  of  the  apparently  inexhaos-  ] 
tible  population  of  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  vast  superiority  of 
Bome  over  Carthage  in  men  trained  to  war — ^the  point  m 
which  the  preponderance  of  Bome  chiefly  lay — ^the  Bomani 
were  obliged,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  to  take  soldien 
from  a  class  of  citizens  which  in  the  good  old  time  wsi 
looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  the  honourable  service  of  w«r. 
From  among  the  freedmen,  the  descendants  of  manumitted 
slaves,  those  were  enrolled  who  were  fathers  of  familiei^ 
and  seemed  to  have  given  pledges  to  the  state  for  their 
fidelity  in  its  service.     The  time  was  not  yet  come,  bnt  it 
was  approaching,  when  the  proud  city  would  be  compelled 
to  arm  the  hands  of  slaves  in  her  defenoe. 
Plans  of  The  apprehension  that  Hannibal,  afber  his  victory  oter 

^**^  riaminius,  would  march  straight  upon  Bome,  proved  un- 
founded. Hannibal  knew  perfectly  well  that,  with  Mi 
reduced  army,  his  few  remaining  Spanish  and  African 
veterans,  and  with  the  unsteady  Gkiuls,  he  could  not  laj 
siege  to  such  a  town  as  Bome.  His  plan  had  been  from 
the  very  beginning  to  induce  the  Boman  allies  to  leroK, 
and  in  union  mth  them  to  strike  at  the  head  of  hie  foe. 
He  calculated  above  all  on  the  Sabellian  nations  in  tibe 
heart  of  Italy.  They  had  offered  the  longest  and  stoutest 
resistance  to  the  Boman  supremacy.  If  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  co-operation,  his  great  plan  was  realised, 
Carthage  was  avenged,  and  Bome  annihilated  or  pennar 
nently  weakened.  Hannibal  therefore  did  not  remain  long 
in  Etruria,  which  was  entirely  in  his  power,  and  where  he 
would  have  found  ample  resources  and  booty  for  his  army. 
It  seems  that  he  did  not  expect  much  help  from  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  too  fond  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  looked 
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his  allies,  the  Gauls,  their  old  national  enemies  and     CHAP, 
ilers,  with  unmitigated  distrust.    After  an  unsuccess- 


}empt  to  surprise  Spoletium,  he  marched  westwards,  ^^^ 
;h  Umbria  and  Picenum,  to  the  coast  of  the  Adria-  218-216 
rhese  rich  and  well-cultivated  districts  now  felt  the  "'^' 
[e  of  war.  The  Boman  settlers,  who,  since  the  agra- 
Eiw  of  Flaminius,  were  very  numerous  in  Picenum, 
^d  most.  No  doubt  Hannibal  followed  the  same 
rhich  since  his  first  victory  he  had  observed  with 
I  to  the  Soman  citizens  and  Soman  allies  that  fell 
is  hands.  The  former  he  had  treated,  if  not  cruelly, 
ith  harshness  and  severity,  by  keeping  them  as  pri- 

and  loading  them  with  chains.  The  latter  he  had 
roured  to  gain  over  by  his  generosity,  and  had  dis- 
1  them  without  ransom.  There  is  something,  there- 
erplexing  in  the  statement  of  Polybius,*  thatHanni- 
w  put  to  death  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
U  into  his  hands.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declarmg 
» be  a  pure  fiction  or  a  gross  exaggeration.     By  such 

of  cruelty,  Hannibal,  even  if  he  had  been  capable  of 
Id  have  interfered  with  the  success  of  his  own  plan. 
3  can  hardly  hold  him  capable  of  causing  the  murder 
Tensive  people,  when  the  utmost  severity  he  showed 
iers  taken  in  battle  was  imprisonment.     The  Roman 
)  were  therefore  either  inspired  by  national  hatred, 
sed  by  isolated  acts  of  barbarity,  such  as  occur  even 
\  best  disciplined   armies,  not  with  the   sanction, 
aiust  the  explicit  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
,  though  in  all  probability  the  lives  of  the  people  of  The  Car- 
mi  were  spared,  their  property  was  forfeited  to  the  in*pj^°* 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  invading  host.     Hannibal's  num. 

langaage  of  Polybios  (iii.  86,  §  11)  is  not  quite  precise.  Having 
t  Hannibal  killed  iroXv  ir\ri$os  &i^pc^wy  on  his  march,  he  adds, 
ifti  Tt  itZofidyow  ^y,  ^ovt^tiv  rovs  {nroKiirrovras  rwv  iy  reus  ^Xiic(cus. 
*  this  order  was  executed,  and  whether  those  that  were  actually  killed 
led  in  compliance  with  it,  or  for  other  reasons,  he  does  not  say,  but  he 
I  to  infer  it.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Livy,  who  seldom 
1  opportunity  for  stigmatising  what  he  calls  Hannibal's  '  inhumana 
18,*  is  silent  on  this  alleged  act  of  barbarity,  which  he  might  haye 
in  with  efifect  (xxii.  9). 
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BOOK     soldiers  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hardships  of  the 
— ,-'^^  preceding  winter  and  spring,  and  from  their  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle.    A  malignant  skin  disease  was  spreed 
among    them.^      The    horses  were    overworked  and  in. 
wretched  condition.     Now,  in  the  beautifiil  mild  spring 
weather,  Hannibal  gave  his  army  time  to  repose  and  to 
recover.     The  country  on  the  Adriatic  produced  wine,  d^ 
com,  froit  in  abundance.     There  was  more  than  oouli  be 
consumed  or  carried  away.'    Now,  at  length,  the  annf 
was   in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  rich  land 
which  on  the  snow-covered  heights  of  the  Alps  had  beet 
promised  to  them  as  the  reward  for  their  fidelity,  courage^ 
and  endurance, 
-^option         Bn(j  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  mere  enjoyment 
Roman        and  repose,  as  if  the   hardships  of  war  were  all  over. 
**™®'  Hannibal  made  use  of  the  short  interval  of  rest,  the  fioit 

of  his  victory,  to  arm  a  portion  of  his  army  in  the  Bonoaa 
style.  The  quantities  of  arms  taken  in  battle  sufficed  to 
equip  the  African  infantry  with  the  short  swords  and  tlia 
large  shields  of  the  Boman  legionary  soldiers.  We  can- 
not imagine  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  ol 
the  Boman  equipment,  and  consequently  of  the  instinciire 
aptitude  of  the  Soman  people  for  war,  than  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  in  the  heart  of  the  hoetib 
country,  exchanged  the  accustomed  native  armament  of 
his  soldiers  for  that  of  the  Romans. 
Exultation  ^  march  of  ten  days  had  brought  Hannibal  from  to 
thage.  lake  Thrasymenus  across  the  Apennines  to  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic.  Having  reached  the  sea  coast,  he  renewed 
the  communication  with  Carthage  which  had  long  been 
interrupted,  and  sent  home  the  first  direct  and  official 
report  of  his  victorious  career.  Of  course  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  not  ignorant  of  his  proceedings.  The  suddea 
withdrawal  of  the  Soman  legions,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Sicily  for  an  expedition  into  Africa,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 

»  Polybius  (iii.  87,  §  2)  calls  it  Kifti^wpos, 

•  Polybius  (iii.  88,  §  1)  tells  us  that  Hannibal's  soldiers  had  washed  their 
horses  with  old  wine. 
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itimation    that  the    Bomans  were    attacked  in  Italy.     CHAP, 
krthaginian  cruisers  hovered  about  the  Italian  coasts.   > ,    ,    .,  ^ 
i  Coea,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  a  fleet  of  Eoman  transports     p^^ 
id  been  taken.     The  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  was  there-     218-216 
»e,  on  the  whole,  perfectly  well   known  in  Carthage.        ^'^' 
erertheless,  the  first  direct  message  from  Hannibal,  and 
le  authentic  narrative  of  his  immense  success,  produced 
iptores    of  joy   and    enthusiasm,  which    showed   that 
[tnnibal  was  supported  by  the  consentient  voice  of  his 
imntiymen.      The  Carthaginians   resolved  to  continue 
ith  all  their  strength  the  war  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to 
anforce  in  every  possible  manner,  not  only  Hannibal,  but 
is  brother  Hasdrubal  in  Spain.  ^ 

Having  completely  restored  and  re-organised  his  army.  The  fidelity 
[annibal  left  the  sea-board,  and  marched  again  into  the  Koman 
didknd  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  genuine  Italians  lived,  ^^ies. 
bo  vied  with  the  Bomans  and  Latins  for  the  prize  of 
)iirage.    He  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Marsians, 
burrucinians,  and  Pelignians  into  the  northern  part  of 
^polia,  called  Daunia.*   Everywhere  he  offered  his  friend- 
Idp  and  alliance  for  a  war  with  Eome,  but  everywhere  he 
let  with  refusals.     Not  a  single  town  opened  her  gates 
\  him.   All  were  as  yet  unshaken  in  their  fidelity  to  Bome. 
b  doubt  this  fidelity  was  due  in  part  to  the  character  of 
le  Boman  government,  which  was  not  unjust  or  oppressive, 
id  allowed  to  the  subjects  a  full  measure  of  self-govem- 

*  Polybius,  iii.  87,  §  6:  '£^'  oh  iiHo^aarr^s  fAtyaktius  ix^ft^ffw  ol  Kapxri- 
HOC  mX  mWiitf  iitolowro  (nrov8))y  koI  irp6vouuf  ^\p  rov  Karh  irAvra  rpoxov 
m»9p€iw  Kot  rois  h  'iToA^f  koX  roii  iy  *l$ripi<f  wpdyfiouri.  Compared  with  this 
tdence  of  Poljbius,  we  cannot  attribute  the  slightest  weight  to  the  statements 
Appian  (vii.  16)  and  Zonaras  (Wii.  26),  who  say  that,  upon  Hannibal's 
port  of  his  Tictories,  the  Carthaginians  laughed  at  his  demanding  reinforce- 
rats  and  assistance,  sa3ring  that,  if  he  were  Tictorious,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
nd  money  home,  and  not  to  ask  for  aid.  Such  silly  language  refutes  itself. 
be  wonder  is  that  any  man  pretending  to  the  name  of  an  historian  could 
tribute  it  to  the  government  of  a  state  like  Carthage. 

*  This  is  the  line  of  march  given  by  Livy  (xii.  9).  Polybius  (iii.  88,  3) 
ON  not  take  Hannibal  so  far  away  from  the  coast,  but  straight  from  Picenum, 
hiongh  the  country  of  the  Marrucinians  and  Frentanians,  into  Daunia. 
•whaps  the  main  body  of  the  army  marched  on  the  more  direct  road,  and  the 
^re  inland  districts  were  only  visited  by  detached  flying  corps. 
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BOOK  ment ;'  and  partly  it  was  produced  by  fear  of  the  reyenge 
-which  Borne  would  take  if  in  the  end  she  proved  Tictorioos. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  another  motive  operated  at  the 
same  time.  A  feeling  of  Italian  nationality  had  grown  tq^ 
The  Italians  had  been  bound  together  with  the  Bomanslrf 
the  fear  which  they  both  entertained  of  the  GanlSy  the 
worst  enemies  of  their  fertile  country.  As  the  numeront 
tribes  of  Greeks  learnt  to  feel  and  act  as  one  nation  in 
their  common  war  with  the  Persians,  thus  the  Italiani 
first  became  conscious  of  being  a  kindred  race  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Gauls,  and 
they  learnt  to  look  for  safety  in  a  close  union  under  the 
leadership  of  Kome.  These  Gauls,  the  hereditary  enemiei . 
of  all  Italy,  were  now  the  most  numerous  combatants  in 
Hannibal's  army.  It  was  chiefly  their  co-operation  thik 
made  the  present  war  so  terrible,  and  threatened  univenal 
devastation,  ruin,  and  extermination.  These  feelings  of 
the  Italians  were  the  disturbing  force  which  crossed  Han- 
nibal's expectations.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  yet  despair 
of  the  \iltimate  success  of  his  plan.  Perhaps  his  swoid 
could  yet  break  the  charm  which  bound  up  the  Italiani 
with  Eome.  If  they  were  acted  upon  mainly  by  fear,  Im 
had  only  to  show  that  he  was  more  to  be  feared  than  iba 
Romans,  and  that  they  risked  more  in  remaining  faithfiil  i 
to  their  masters  than  in  joining  the  invader.  • 
Roman  The  fidelity  of  the  allies  was  justified  by  the  firmnea  ; 

which  the  Bomans  displayed.     Stunned  for  a  moment  by  j 
the  terrible  blow  of  the  late  battle,  the  senate  had  speedily  ^ 
recovered  its  composure,  its  confidence,  and  its  gennine  ; 
Boman  determination.     There  were  no  thoughts  of  yield- 
ing, of    compromise,   or  peace ;   but  the  spirit  of  nn- 
wavering    resistance    animated    the    senate    and   eveiy 
individual  Boman.     Not  a  single  soldier  was  withdrawa 
from  Spain,   Sardinia,  or  Sicily.     The  spirit  with  whick 
Borne    was   determined   to   carry  on  the  war  was  most 
clearly  expressed  in  the   order  issued  to   the  different 

'  How  the  country  flourishod  is  seen  from  Pulybius,  iii.  90,  {  7. 


firmness. 
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an  districts  threatened  by  the  Punic  army.     It  en-     CHAP. 

VTTT 

id  the  people  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  foiiresses,  • 


3t  fire  to  the  farm-houses  and  villages,  to  lay  waste     j£'^^ 
:  fields,  and  to  drive  away  the  cattleJ     Italy  was  to     218-216 
me  a  desert,  rather  than  support  the  foreign  invaders.        ^'^' 

was  in  truth  not  advisable  for  a  Boman  army  now  to  Boman 
ure  on  an  encounter  in  the  open  field  mth  the  irre-    ®^®** 
ble   conqueror.      The  losses  of  the  Trebia  and  the 
isymenus  could  indeed  be   quickly  replaced  by  new 
'8,  and  Fabius  ordered  four  new  legions  to  be  raised. 

the  impression  produced  by  the  repeated  defeats 
i  not  be  so  easily  effaced.  The  self-confidence  of  the 
lan  soldiers  was  gone.  Before  they  again  crossed  swords 

the  dreaded  enemy,  they  had  to  learn  to  look  him  in 
*ace.  Among  the  new  levies  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  pro- 
ion  of  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  former  campaigns, 
ihe  majority  were  young  recruits ;  for  the  large  levies, 
itly  made,  could  not  have  been  effected  unless  the 
ger  men  had  been  enlisted  in  considerable  numbers, 
most  difficult  task,  however,  must  have  been  that  of 
jcing  the  centurions  and  higher  officers  who  had  fallen 
Eittle;  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
nced  officers  must  have  made  the  newly-raised 
ns  still  more  unfit  to  encounter  Hannibal's  formidable 
ans. 

lese  circumstances  necessarily  imposed  on  Fabius  the  Tactics  of 
«t  caution,  even  though  he  had  not  been  by  nature  ApuUa/" 
led  to  it.  Before  he  could  venture  on  a  battle,  he 
>bliged  to  accustom  his  army  to  war,  and  to  revive 
jourage  and  self-confidence  which  generally  charac- 
m1  the  Boman  soldier.  He  did  this  skilfully  and  per- 
itly,  and  thus  he  rendered  the  most  essential  service 
any  general  could  at  that  time  render  to  the  state, 
marched  (probably  with  four  legions^)  through 
lium  into  northern  Apulia,  and  encamped  in  the 
ibourhood  of  Hannibal  near  Mc£c.     In  vain  the  latter 

'  Livy,  xxii.  11.  '  Compare  above,  p.  213,  note  3. 
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tried  to  draw  him  out  of  his  camp,  and  to  force  on  tt 
engagement.  Neither  the  haughty  challenges  rf  h 
Punians,  nor  the  sight  of  the  devastations  whicli  ikf  | 
committed  round  about,  nor  the  impatience  of  MaicH: 
Minucius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  could  induce  the  nf 
old  Fabius  to  change  his  cautious  strategy.  At  lengttki 
Hannibal  marched  past  him  into  the  mountains  i\ 
Samnium,  and  thus  forced  him  to  follow.  But  hmi 
followed  more  cautiously  than  Flaminius.  He  was  natDiillf j 
the  ^  cunctator/  and  moreover  he  had  before  his  eyei 
disaster  that  had  befallen  Flaminius.  Hannibal  had 
chance  of  coming  upon  him  unawares.  He  passed 
the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  and  Caudinians 
impediment  or  resistance.  For  the  third  time  in  this* 
year  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  suddenly  appeared 
the  Campanian  plain.  It  was  to  be  made  clear  to  all 
Italians  that  the  Punians  were  masters  of  Italy,  and 
no  Roman  ventured  to  oppose  them. 

The  plain  of  Campania  was  the  garden  of  Italy, 
fertility  is  proved  by  the  many  flourishing  towns  wl 
in  a  wide  circle,  surrounded  Capua,  the  largest  and 
of  them  all.     Hannibal  had  already  found  partisani 
Capua,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  this  city,  which  of 
was  a  rival  of  Rome,  would  join  his  cause.    Among^ 
captives  whom  he  had  discharged  after  the  battle  on 
Thrasymene,  there  were  three  Capuan  knights.   These 
promised  their  services,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  ordff' 
support  and  back  their  plans  by  the  presence  of  his 
that  he  appeared  now  before  the  town.     But  the  fruit' 
not  yet  ripe.     Capua  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
nibal,  therefore,  did  not  remain  longer  in  Campania 
was  sufficient  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  fertile 
nian  plain  north  of  the  Voltumus.     The  dictator 
had  followed   in   the    track   of    the    enemy  across 
Apennines,  and   was   encamped  on   the   summit  of 
mountain  ridge  of  Massicus,  which,  from  Casilinu©,' 
modern  Capua,  on   the  Volturnus,  extends  in  a 
westerly  direction  as   far    as  the  sea,  and   borders 
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hlemian  plain  on  the  north.  From  this  high  and  safe 
podtion,  the  Bomans  could  see  how  the  villages  of  the 
fhin  were  consumed  bj  the  flames,  and  how  the  culti- 
fited  fields  were  changed  into  wastes.  But  nothing  could 
iadace  Fabius  to  leave  the  heights  and  to  offer  battle  in 
fte  plain.  Under  these  circumstances  it  appeared  that 
Aance  was  offering  him  an  opportunity  of  dealing  the 
9mmj  a  decisive  blow. 

Hannibal  had  never  had  the  intention  of  wintering  in 
Qunpania  before  a  strong  and  large  town  was  in  his  posses- 
ion. He  set  himself  therefore  in  motion  to  march  back  into 
Lpiilia,  with  immense  spoils  and  with  long  trains  of  captured 
liile.  It  seemed  feasible  to  intercept  an  army  thus  encum- 
Bred  somewhere  in  the  mountainous  region  which  lay  be- 
ieen  the  plains  of  Campania  and  Apulia — a  region  with 
ludli  the  Bomans  had  become  thoroughly  fanuliar  in  the 
unnite  wars,  and  which  was  inhabited  by  faithful  allies. 
he  attempt  was  actually  made.  In  a  spot  where  the  pass 
rer  the  mountains  was  contracted  on  one  side  by  the 
▼er  Voltumus,  and  on  the  other  by  steep  declivities,  a 
Btachment  of  4,000  Eomans  was  posted  to  block  up  the 
Nid,  whilst  Fabius,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  had  taken 
sfcrong  position  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  not  far  off.  But 
was  not  so  easy  to  catch  Hannibal  in  a  trap,  nor  was 
le  slow  and  pedantic  Fabius  the  man  to  do  it.  No  doubt 
bnnibal,  if  he  had  found  it  necessary  or  desirable,  might 
ave  turned  back  and  taken  another  road ;  *  but  he  pre- 
9Red  marching  straight  on.  In  order  to  clear  the  pass 
ft  front  of  him,  he  caused,  in  the  night,  a  number  of  oxen, 
rith  bundles  of  lighted  wood  fastened  to  their  horns,  to 
»  driven  against  the  crest  of  the  range  of  hills.  The 
1,000  men  in  the  pass,  deceived  by  this  sight,  and  think- 
ing that  the  Carthaginian  army  intended  to  cross  the 
biUs  in  that  direction,  left  their  post  in  the  defile  and 
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*  Zonaras  (viii.  26)  and  Appian  (vii.  14)  relate  that  Hannibal  put  to 
^»A  5,000  prisoners  of  war,  to  rid  himself  of  this  encumbrance.  As  neither 
^jbius  nor  Liyy  confirms  this  startling  statement,  we  are  justified  in  setting 
It  aside  as  false. 
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BOOK     hastened  to  the  spot  on  the  heights  which  they  belit 

■ /. -  be  threatened.   But  they  encountered  here  only  a  few 

armed  troops,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  Punic  army,  n 
their  plunder,  marched  unmolested  through  the 
which  had  been  left  without  defence.  Dnring  tb 
order  and  the  tumult  of  the  night,  Fabius  had  ui 
tured  out  of  his  camp ;  and  when  day  broke,  he  cou 
see  his  soldiers  being  driven  irom  the  heights  witl 
Ions,  and  the  hostile  army  winding  through  the  de( 
beyond  his  reach.' 
DiswtiB-  Again  Hannibal  marched  through  Sanmium  and  ( 
of  the  ^6  Apennines  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  same  yei 
Romans  B.C.),  to  take  Up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  Bonn; 
Fabins.  of  Apulia.  He  occupied  the  town  of  Geronium  b 
the  rivers  Tifemus  and  Trento,  and  established  his 
zines  in  it.  For  his  army  he  constructed  a  fortified 
outside  the  town.  Two-thirds  of  his  troops  he  disp 
in  every  direction  to  collect  supplies,  while  with  the  r 
ing  third  he  kept  Fabius  in  check,  who  had  again  f<c 
him,  without  however  venturing  so  near  as  to  risk  a 
But  during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  dictator,  w 
been  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  performance  o 
religious  ceremonies,  Minucius,  the  master  of  the 
being  left  ia  command  of  the  Soman  forces,  m 
attempt  to  check  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  ( 

'  The  tocalitj'of  this  celebrated  atrattigpni  of  Hanoibal  omnot  ba  u 
vith  Hccumty  &om  the  reports  either  of  Poljbiaa  (iii.  93)  or  of  Litj  i 
irho  differ  considerably  from  one  another.  We  may  hare  remark  f 
ve  have  obarrred  sereral  times,  that  the  ancient  sothors  are  moM  de 
their  descriptions  of  places.  Near  Casiliaum,  irh*Te,  according 
Hannibal  found  himself  almost  Burrounded  ('  incluaus  iods  rideri  Hai 
ad  CasiliDum  obsassa '),  the  mountains  and  the  rirer  form  nothing  lik 
Folybius  mentioDB  a  ntDge  of  hills  called  Enlanns,  but  va  an 
identify  it.  On  the  whole,  it  is  utterly  impogsible  for  us  to  awertwn  i 
the  niovements  of  Hannibal  from  Apulin  lo  Cdmpaiiia  and  Lac);  tff 
partly  to  the  obsourity  or  l}ie  contrudiclions  of  the  scvcnl  histoiu 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  geograpliy  of  Italy.  I.iry  (xxli.  II 
that  llanmbiil  inl*ndod  lo  march  fturn  .Vpulia  lo  Casinum  in  Lniium, 
mi^tnko  of  his  guides,  was  taken  tu  Cn^ilinum.  Thie  tXtaj  M 
without  the  least  foondatioD.  It  looke  like  a  camp  anecdote,  ud  h 
respect  improbabU. 
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oians,  and,  as  he  boasted  ia  a  report  to  the  senate,  he 
tnally  sacceeded  in  gaining  some  advantages.  Upon 
ia  news  becoming  known  to  the  people,  a  storm  of  indig- 
ttion  broke  loose  against  Fabius.  Had  Eome  fallen  so 
m,  the  people  asked,  that  they  mnst  give  up  Italy  as  a 
ilpless  prey  to  the  haughty  invader,  that  they  must  suffer 
m  to  march  unopposed  wherever  he  listed  through  the 
Qgth  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  pillage  and 
wte  it  with  his  African,  Spanish,  and  Gaulish  hordes  ? 
ireiy  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  Roman  army  to  follow  the 
lemy,  to  keep  cautiously  in  a  safe  camp,  and  quietly  to  look 
I  whilst  the  whole  country  was  being  devastated.  How 
old  it  be  expected  that  the  allies  would  remain  faith- 
1  in  their  allegiance  if  they  were  left  exposed  to  all 
le  horrors  of  war  i*  Were  not  the  Roman  soldiers  men  of 
le  same  race  that  had  repeatedly  struck  down  the  Gauls, 
id  in  a  war  of  twenty  years  had  wrested  Sicily  from  these 
■rtba^^inians  P  But  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  warlike 
orit  of  the  soldiers  ;  the  general  only  lacked  resolution 
id  courage.  Minucius  had  just  shown  that  Hannibal 
u  not  unconquerable,  and  if  only  the  brave  master  of  the 
nrse  had  freedom  of  action,  perhaps  the  disastrous  war 
o^t  now  be  ended  with  one  blow.' 
Such  views  found  favour  in  Rome,  especially  with  the 
ndtitude,  which  felt  most  keenly  the  pressure  of  war,  and 
>u  already  impatient  for  peace.  In  the  assembly  of 
be  tribes,  accordingly,  the  foolish  proposal  was  made  to 
qaalise  Minucius  and  Fabius  in  the  command  of  the 
nny ;  that  is  to  say,  to  destroy  that  unity  of  direction  and 
nthority  which  gave  its  chief  value  to  the  dictatorship  io 
mnparison  with  the  divided  command  of  the  consuls.  In 
ia  old  time,  when  the  office  of  the  dictator  was  better  nn- 
ierstood  as  an  omboaiinvnt  of  tlio  lUiijesty  ;iii<l  authority  of 
file  whole  state,  it  would  liavi'  ht'L-ii  iin poi^aible  thus  tocmlail 
fce  dictatorial  power.  Now,  howe^a^^  terrible  disagt«n 
If  the  war  had  produced  Uj^A^^^^Hmay  be  obterred 
p  the  case  of  stckjMUdd^^^^^^^^Hpveral 
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in  vain,  and  are  almost  given  np  for  lost.  The  usual  anc 
regular  treatment  is  abandoned,  and  the  chance  remedy  o) 
some  impudent  quack  is  adopted  in  sheer  despair.  Thfi 
Soman  people,  generally  so  sober,  composed,  and  self-col- 
lected, so  conservative  and  so  fiill  of  confidence  in  their 
ancient  institutions,  suddenly  became  reckless  innov&t(xt 
and  undid  their  own  work. 

On  his  return  into  Apulia,  Fabius  made  an  arrangement 
with  Minucius  to  the  effect  that  the  legions  should  be 
divided  between  them,  and  that  each  should  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.     Fabius  continued  in  his  old  practice, 
and,  fortunately  for  Bome,  kept  near  Minucius.    The  lato , 
was  burning  with  impatience  to  show  what  he  could  do' 
now  that  he  was  no  longer  hampered  by  the  old  pedanfr-j 
timidity.     Hannibal  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  i;^ 
battle  which  he  had  been  anxious  to  bring  about  with  fhiri 
whole  Eoman  army,  and  which  was  now  offered  by  one-liaU  j 
of  it.     He  again  chose  the  battle-field  with  his  accustomefti 
skiU,  and  concealed  a  body  of   5,000  men  in  amboflL: 
The  battle  was  quickly  decided,  and  would  have  ended  iii 
a  rout  of  the  Bomans  as  complete  as  that  of  the  TreUiy  j 
if  Fabius  had  not  come  up  just  in  time  to  cover  the  retreit 
of  his  rival.  ^     Minucius  felt  so  shamed  and  humbled  thitj 
he  laid  down  his  independent  command,  and  voluntarily  j 
resumed  his  position  as  master  of  the  horse  under  the 
dictator,  until,  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  of  ex- 
traordinary command,  both  abdicated  and  handed  over  {hB. 
legions  to  the  consul  of  the  year,  Cn.  Servilius,  and  his  col- 
league, M.  Attilius  Eegulus,  who  had  in  the  meantime  beea 
elected  in  the  place  of  Flaminius.     The  situation  of  affinin 
in  Apulia  remained  unaltered.     Hannibal,  in  his  camp 
before  Geronium,  awaited  the  winter  with  well-filled  maga- 
zines.    The  Bomans  contented  themselves  with  watching 
his  movements,  and  both  parties  made  their  preparatiooi 
for  the  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year  (216  B.C.). 

The  skill,  caution,  and  firmness  of  Fabius  had  given 
Bome  time  to  recover  from  the  stunning  blow  of  the 

*  Livy,  xxii.  28. 
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m  the  Thrasymenus,  and  to  regain  self-possession 
ifidence.     Much  was  profited  by  the  mere  fact  that 

•  came  to  a  sort  of  standstill ;  and  the  reputation 
the  'cunctator'  Fabius  acquired,  even  among  his 
poraries,  of  having  saved  Rome  from  ruin  *  is  not 
ndeserved,  though  it  is  clear  that  his  mode  of  war- 
s  imperatively  commanded  by  the  circumstances  in 
le  found  himself.  After  the  annihilation  of  the  army 
ninius,  Rome  was  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
ror  again  in  the  field,  even  if  all  the  troops  had 
^called  from  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  It  was 
ry  to  create  a  new  army,  to  accustom  it  to  war,  and 
ire  it  with  courage.     Only  two  new  legions  were 

These,   added  to   the  two  legions  of  Servilius, 
an  army  which  in   numbers   may  have  equalled 

*  Hannibal,  but  could  not  be  compared  with  it  in 
nee,  self-reliance,  and  general  efficiency.  It  would 
)en  madness,  with  such  an  army  as  this,  to  risk  a 
only  a  few  months  after  the  terrible  disaster  which 
alien  Flaminius.  If,  nevertheless,  the  Roman  people 
to  grow  impatient  and  to  clamour  for  a  battle  and 
ry,  we  must  remember  they  were  no  wiser  than 
pulace  generally  is,  and  that  they  were  already 
ig  grievously  from  the  calamities  and  burdens  of 
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the  Roman  senate  was  far  indeed  from  losing  its  Spirit 
s  and  its  wonted  spirit  of  haughty  defiance.  Indeed,  ^^^^ 
atest  danger  that  could  threaten  the  safety  of  the  senate. 


rerse  of  Ennius  (Cicero,  Offic.  i.  24)  is  w(*ll  known  :  *  Unus  homo 
ictando  restituit  rem.*  It  was  probably  in  this  year  of  his  pro- 
ip  that  the  senate  voted  him  a  crown  of  grass  (corona  graminea), 
st  military  distinction  wliich  was  awarded  to  a  general  who  had 
jsieged  town.  Gellins  says  {N.  A.  v.  6) :  *  Hanc  coronam  gramineam 
)pulusquo  Romanus  Q.  Fabio  Maximo  dedit  bello  Poenorum  secundo 
;m  Bomanam  obsidione  hostium  liberasset.*  According  to  Pliny 
t.  xxii.  5),  the  grass  crown  was  decreed  '  Hannibalo  ex  Italia  pulfio.' 
eems  hardly  possible,  if  it  be  true,  as  Pluuirch  relates  (Fab.  Max.  27), 
us  fell  sick  and  died  ir«pl  ty  xpofoy  *Ayvlpas  i.irnp(y  i^  'IraXlas. 
gives  the  year  (203)  of  Ilannibal's  departure  from  Italy  as  that  of 
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>,    /    .  allies  and  subjects  as  yet  exhibited  no  symptom  of  »•, 
bellion,  and  as  long  as  these  remained  faithfol^iheyieiorifi. 
of  Hannibal  produced  only  military  advantages  wioi 
might  at  any  time  be  counterbalanced  by  the  forbmetfj 
war.     It  was  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to  ta| 
alive  among  the  allies  the  old  faith  in  the  power  ofBtmi 
and  not  to  yield  one  inch  of  that  proud  position  fW] 
accepted  faith  and  obedience  as  a  natural  duty,  and  not) 
a  benefit.     In  this  spirit  the  senate  met  an  offer  of 
Greek  cities,*  which  sent  golden  vessels  fix)m  their 
to  Rome  as  a  voluntary  contribution  towards  the 
of  the  war.     The   senate   accepted  the   smallest  of 
presents,  in  order  to  honour  the  intention  of  the  allies,! 
returned  the  remainder  with  thanks  and  with  the 
that  the  Roman  commonwealth  did  not  require  any 
The  aged  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  zealous  as  ever  in 
political  attachment  to  Rome,  sent  a  golden  image  rf 
Goddess  of  Victory,  300,000   bushels    {modii)  of  vl 
200,000  of  barley,  and  1 ,000  archers  and  slingers. 
gift  was  not  refused.     The  golden  Victory  was  placed 
a  good  omen  in  the   temple  of  the  CapitoUne  Jn| 
The   supplies   of    grain   and  the   auxiliary  troops 
accepted  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  protecting  state.*   In^ 
course  of  the  year  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  tingl 
Macedonia,  to   demand  the   surrender   of  DemetriiB 
Pharos,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him.     The  Idi^' 
the  Illyrians  was  reminded  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to 
and  the  Ligurians  were  warned  to  abstain  from  host 
against  the   Roman    republic.      At  the   same  time 
Operations   maritime  war  and  the  war  in  Spain  were  carried  on 
Scipio         vigour.     In  the  latter  country  the  campaign  of  217 
in  Spain,     j^^^  been   opened  successfully.     Cn.    Scipio   sailed 

Tarraco  southwards  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessds,! 
which  number  there  were  a  few  fast-sailing  galleTS 


*  Of  Neapolis  and  Papstum  (Livj,  xxii.  32,  36). 

2  Livy,  xxii.  37.    Valerius  Maxinius,  ir.  8,  exL  1.     iSonans,  viii.26. 
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ilia,^   and  defeated  at  the  mouth  of   the   Ebro   a 
ior  Carthaginian  fleet  of  forty  ships  of  war,  causing 

a  loss  of  twenty-five  ships.*  After  this,  when  a 
la^nian  fleet  of  seventy  sail  cruised  off  Pisa,  in  the 
;tation  of  falling  in  with  Hannibal,'  one  hundred  and 
ty  Boman  ships  were  sent  from  Ostia  against  them 
p  the  command  of  the  consul  Servilius.  But  the 
m  consul,  not  being  able  to  find  the  Carthaginian 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  sailed  to  Lilybseum,  and 
!e  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  smaller  Syrtis  he 
^  on  the  island  of  Meninx,  which  he  plundered,  and 

the  island  of  Cercina  he  exacted  a  contribution  of 
imounting  to  10,000  silver  talents.  He  even  ventured 
ttd  on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  but  was  repulsed  with  great 
'  Having,  on  his  return  voyage,  taken  possession  of 
small  island  of  Cossyra,  he  landed  at  Lilybseum,  and 
^ed  by  the  land  route  through  Sicily  and  southern 
to  Rome,  in  order,  after  the  expiration  of  the  dictator- 
of  Fabius,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  in 
ia  with  his  colleague  Atilius  Begulus. 
eanwhile  Publius  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  year  218, 
been  sent  to  Spain  with  a  reinforcement  of  thirty 
ils  and  8,000  men.*  The  senate  considered  the  war  in 
a  to  be  so  important  that,  even  after  the  annihilation 
lie  Flaminian  army,  when  Hannibal  seemed  to  be 
itening  Rome  and  was  laying  waste  central  Italy 
out  opposition,  this  considerable  force  was  with- 
m  from  the  protection  of  Italy  and  sent  to  that  distant 
itry.  The  Romans  thought  that  Hannibal  would  be 
Lted  and  powerless  in  Italy,  if  they  could  but  prevent 
forcements  being  sent  to  him  from  Spain.      The  two 
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?he  co-operation  of  Greek  vessels  is  mentioned  so  rarely  that  it  might 

5t  appear  as  an  exception.     But  we  refer  to  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  276,  note  1. 

Polybius,  iii.  95  ff.     Livy.  xxii.  19  ff. 

Lt^ras  probably  this  fleet  that  captured  the  Koman  transports  destined  for 

n.   See  above,  p.  213. 

LiTy,  xxii.  31. 

IJTy,  xxii.  22.    Polybius  does  not  mention  the  8,000  men,  and  gives  the 

W  of  ships  as  twenty. 

q2 
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brothers  Scipio  carried  on  the  war  in  that  country  not  less 
.  by  the  arts  of  perauasion  than  by  the  force  of  arms.  They 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  numerous  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  they  skilfully  availed  themselves  of 
the  discontent  which  the  recently  imposed  dominion  of 
Carthage  had  called  forth.  Nor  did  they  diRda.in  to  make 
use  of  treason.  It  is  related  that  a  Spanish  chief,  called 
Abelux,  in  order  to  gain  the  fevour  of  the  Eomans,  deUvered 
into  their  hands  a  number  of  Spanish  hostages,  which 
were  then  detained  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Saguntnm. 
These  hostages  the  Scipios  sent  back  to  their  friends,  and 
thus  gained  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  generosity 
without  any  cost  or  sacrifice.  Their  military  enterprises 
were  confined  to  a  few  expeditions  into  the  country  sonik 
of  the  Ebro,  which,  however,  did  not  result  in  any  serioos 
collision  with  the  Carthaginians. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  unity  was  necessary 
among  the  citizens  of  Rome,  to  avert  the  threatened  down- 
fall of  the  republic,  it  was  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Hannibalian  war.  Even  the  unconditional  abandonmeot 
of  party  spirit  and  the  most  hearty  and  devoted  patriotism 
seemed  hardly  able  to  save  the  commonwealth.  Nevertheless 
it  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  dissension  showed  itself 
again,  and  that  civil  discord  threatened  to  break  oni 
Flaminius  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  chiefly  as 
leader  of  the  democratic  party.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
defeat  Hannibal,  the  popular  cause  would  at  the  same 
time  have  triumphed  over  the  privileged  class.  But  the 
liberal  politician  happened  to  be  an  unsuccessful  general 
Through  his  defeat  and  death  the  nobility  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  Fabius  was  chosen  to  restore  its  M 
supremacy  and  prestige.  This  called  forth  in  Borne  a 
violent  opposition.  His  apparent  timidity,  his  slowness 
and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  ravaged  country, 
supplied  his  opponents  with  grounds  for  laying  to  the 
charge  of  the  nobility  the  intentional  prolongation  of 
the  war,  and  enabled  them  at  last  to  limit  his  dictatorial 
power  by  the  decree  which  raised  Minucius  to  an  inde* 
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indent   command.      This  last  imprudent  measure  tad     CHAP. 

been  carried  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  C.  Terentius  >^. ,-1^ 

Varro,  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  low  birth,  had  been  p^^^^^ 
nused  successively  to  several  of  the  high  ofiices  of  the  21 8-21 6 
lepnblic,  from  the  qusestorship  upwards,  and  was  now 
leta&lly  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.*  He  evidently 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
consequently  elected  for  the  year  216,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  nobility,  whilst  of  three  patrician  can- 
lidates  none  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  votes.  Thus 
^arro,  being  alone  elected,  held  the  comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  colleague,  and  used  his  influence  in  favour  of 
Lucius  .dSmilius  Paullus,  a  man  of  well-known  military 
:apacity.  Paullus  had,  three  years  before,  commanded  in 
Qlyria,*  and  had  in  a  very  short  time  brought  that  war  to  a 
raccessful  issue ;  he  had  afterwards  been  suspected  of  dis- 
honesty in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  but  had  escaped  con- 
lemnation,  and  now  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  nobility 
n  fiiller  measure,  as,  in  opposition  to  the  plebeian  Varro, 
le  represented  the  principles  of  the  old  families.  The 
umalists  have  accordingly  shown  him  especial  favour,  and 
baye  done  their  best  to  throw  the  blame  for  the  great 
misfortune  that  was  about  to  befall  Rome  on  the  shoulders 
rfhis  colleague  Varro,  the  butcher's  son.^ 

It  had   become   evident   that  Hannibal   could  not  be  Enrolment 
oonqnered  by  a  Boman  army  of  equal  strength.     Four  jf„'^"^^^ 
legions  opposed  to  him  could  do  no  more  than  watch  and  army. 

'  He  was  quaestor,  plebeian  and  curule  8edile,  and  pnetor.  Whether  ho  ever 
us  tribune  of  the  people  is  doubtful. 

'  A  law  had  been  passed  in  342  b.c,  forbidding  the  re-election  of  a  person 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years  (Livy,  vii.  42,  z.  13  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  345) ; 
Vat  in  times  of  danger  this  law  was  set  aside,  and  a  law  moved  by  the  consul 
^  Senrilins  had  suspended  it  for  the  period  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  See 
^^▼y,  xxvii.  6  :  *  Cn.  Servilio  consule,  ex  auctoritate  patrum  ad  plebem  latum 
F^bemque  scivisse,  ut  quoad  bellum  in  Italia  esset,  ex  iis  qui  consules  fuissent, 
V>os  et  quotiens  vellet  reficiendi  consules  populo  ius  esset.' 

'  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  as  Mommsen  says  {Bom.  Gesch.  i.  610  ; 
English  translation,  ii.  128),  *  Varro  was  recommeudetl  by  nothing  but  his  low 
^htnd  his  coarse  impudence.'  Compare  the  just  remarks  of  Arnold,  Hist,  of 
^,iu.  129;  Dion  Cassius,  fr.  49;  Livy.  xxiii.  26,  32;  xxiv.  10,  11,  41  ; 
^.  3,  6 ;  xxrii.  24,  35;  xxx.  26 ;  xxxi.  11,  49. 
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BOOK     embarrass  his  movements,  and  limit  his  freedom  of  foraging 
.^    ,'    .    and  of  plundering  the  country,  even  though  they  might,   ■ 
under  favourable  circumstances,  venture  to  attack  detached 
portions  of  the  enemy.     This  had  been  the  practice  d 
Fabius ;  it  had  answered  its  purpose  for  the  time,  but  it 
was  not  calculated  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and,  hj 
exposing  the   Italians  for  an   indefinite   period  to  fhe 
calamities  of  war,  it  tried  their  fidelity  too  long.    The 
Eomans  now  resolved  to  end  this  state  of  things  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  before  either  the  allies  should  revolt  or 
reinforcements  reach  Hannibal  from  Africa  or  Spain.  Tl« 
senate  resolved  to  add  four  new  legions  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  to  raise  the  strength  of  each  legion 
from  4,200  foot  and  200  horse  to  5,000  foot  and  300  hone. 
Thus  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  numbered,  with  the 
allies,  not  less  than  80,000  foot  and  6,000  horse.  It  was  a 
force  larger  than  any  that  Eome  had  ever  sent  agamst  an 
enemy.     On  the  Trebia  and  the  Thrasymenus  the  Bonaa 
armies  had  reached  only  half  that  strength,  and  in  the 
earlier  wars  a  single  consular  army  of  two  legions  had 
generally  been   sufBLcient.      But  now  the  object  was  to 
crush  H^nibal  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  new 
consuls  received  positive  orders  fix)m  the  senate  to  offer  a 
battle.* 
Qaestion         This  was,  indeed,  not  only  advisable  but  absolutely  neoes- 
oisuppies.  gg^jy^     j^  army  of  nearly  90,000  men  could  only  with 

the  greatest  difficulty  be  fed  in  a  country  which,  almost 
for  a  whole  year,  had  been  made  to  support  both  ih® 
Eoman  and  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  which  was  no 
doubt  thoroughly  exhausted.  Moreover,  Hannibal  had, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  new  consuls,  left  his  position 
near  Geronium,  and  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Canns^ 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Aufidns, 
where  the  Eomans  had  established  a  magazine  for  th^ 
supply  of  their  army.*    The  eight  legions  were  therefore 

>  PolybiuH,  iii.  107,  §  7 ;  108,  §  2. 

*  Polybius,  iii.  107,  §  2.    The  annalists,  who  approred  of  the  alleged  plaB^* 
^milius  PauUuB  to  avoid  a  battle,  gave  an  entirely  different  oolonziflg  ^ 
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I  to  retire  to  another  part  of  the  country,  or  to     CHAP, 
battle.  .  ^^"'.. 

»rdin&:  to  the  account  of  the  Boman  annalists,  which     J^*"^ 

°  '  Period, 

IS  adopted,'  the  two  consuls  could  not  agree  on  the     2i8-2ie 
■  battle  to  be  adopted.     Varro,  carried  away,  it  was       ^'^ 
ith  blind  self-conjBdence,*  hurried  on  a  decision,  as  ^f^Jh*'^"* 
3  the  hostile  armies  were  in  front  of  each  other,  Eoman 
the  more  cautious  iBmilius,  following  in  the  foot-  *'™^' 
f  Fabius,  urged  that  they  should  avoid  a  battle  in 
ins  of  Apulia,  where  Hannibal's  superior  cavalry  had 
ope  to  act.     But  the  successfulness  of  a  skirmish 

the  outposts  had  the  effect,  perhaps  intended  by 
bal,'  of  raising  the  courage  of  the  Bomans  and  in- 

them  to  move  forward.  They  now  established  their 
>n  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  the 
>f  Hannibal. 

two  consuls  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Defects 
1  alternate  days.    This  arrangement,  which  seemed  military 
ely  devised  to  exclude  uniformity  and  systematic  ^*8®- 
rom  the  strategic  movements,  may  have  been  good 
1  in  a  war  with  barbarians ;  but  in  a  contest  with 
bal  it  went  far  towards  neutralising  all  the  advan- 
vhich  the  innate  courage  of  the  Bomans  and  their 
;uperiority  in  numbers  gave  them.     It  is  no  doubt 
ggeration  that  Varro  alone  was  responsible  for  the 


sntfl,  which  altogether  perrerted  the  truth.  According  to  them,  the 
had  abundance  of  provisions,  whilst  Hannibal  was  short  of  them, 
cii.  43)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  great  discontent  prevailed  in 
Ts  army,  and  a  disposition  to  mutiny  and  treason,  and  that  Hannibal, 
ir,  had  formed  the  plan  of  returning  with  the  cavalry  to  Gaul.  It 
intention  of  the  writers  who  reported  these  idle  tales  to  condemn  the 
of  Varro,  and  to  make  him  answerable  for  the  great  disaster, 
bins,  iii.  116. 

imsen  (Rom.  Gesch,  i.  611 ;  English  translation,  ii.  129)  improves 
)  vituperative  tone  of  the  Roman  annalists :  *  It  was  necessary,'  he 
allow  the  hero  of  the  pavement  to  have  his  way.' 
',  xxii.  41 :  '  Hannibal  id  damnum  baud  segerrime  pati ;  quin  potius 
relut  inescatam  temeritatem  ferocioris  consulis  ac  novorum  maxime 
esse.'  Zonaras,  ix.  1 :  'Awlfias  JK^r  ^^xi^p^l^^^i  Zwtas  ScdUnu  yofii(r0cU 
tiro  ijmXXw  avrohs  elf  vopcCra^ty. 
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advancing  movement  of  the  Boman  army  into  the  imme- 
diate proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  battle  which  was  the  inevitable  result  It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  PauUos  and  Varro,  in 
conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  a  battle ;  but 
if  the  views  of  the  two  consuls  did  not  agree  in  every 
respect,  if  one  of  them  hurried  on  the  decision  whilst  the 
other  preferred  to  wait  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  them  could  compel  his  colleague  to 
accept  the  very  conditions  of  battle  which  he  had  fix)m 
the  first  disapproved. 

The  two  armies  were  now  so  near  each  other  that  a 
battle  was  inevitable;  and  this  was  clear  to  ;£mili]]8 
Paullus  himself.  On  the  day,  therefore,  on  which  he  had 
the  supreme  command  he  divided  the  legions,  and  passed  j 
with  about  one-third  of  his  forces  from  the  camp  which  '• 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  the  left  bank,  : 
where,  a  short  distance  lower  down  and  nearer  to  the  ■ 
enemy,  he  erected  a  second  and  smaller  camp.^    This 

'  Polybius,  iii.  110,  §  8.  Unfortunately  the  expressions  of  Polybins  a» 
again  vague  (see  above,  p.  172),  and  leave  it  doubtful  on  which  side  of  tlM 
river  the  larger  and  smaller  camps  were  respectively  placed.  He  says :  Etf 
8i  r^v  iiravpiov  6  htiiKios  ofrre  fid)(^eirdcu  Kpivav^  oCrt  fiijv  iirdytiy  &ir^aAws  tV 
trrparikv  tn  Zvvdfxtvoi  rots  fi^u  9val  ii4p€(n  KaT€aTp<XT0ir4i€wrt  vopcb  rhr  Atf^itv 
irorafi6v  .  .  .  .  Tql»  8i  rpirq)  iripav,  hrrh  rr^s  iiafidurtus  vp6s  r&r  cawToKih 
4$d\€T0  x'^^P^'^^t  "^V^  M^*'  ^^^f^^  irap€ix$o\ris  irtpl  S^ica  aroBiovs  k-wwrx^^i  "^  ^ 
rSov  hyttvatrritiv  fxiKp^  -v^fhv.  Further  on  he  says  of  Hannibal  (ch.  Ill,  §  11) ' 
iroto{>fx(yos  rhv  x^P*"^^  '"'■P^  """^^  <tvr^y  vA.cvp&i'  rov  irorafiov  r^  fi(l(9fi 
(rrparow€Btl((,  rStv  intvatfriuv.  It  looks  almost  as  if  Polybius  had  inten- 
tionally  avoided  the  decisive  words  right  and  left.  His  words  leave  the 
position  of  the  two  camps,  and  consequently  the  locality  of  the  battle,  quite 
undetermined.  We  must  therefore  try  to  fix  it  from  other  data.  As  we  see 
from  Livy  (xxii.  43),  Hannibal  was  encamped  near  Cannse,  i,e.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  moving  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  until  he  crossed  on  the  day  of  battle  (Livy,  xxii.  46  ;  Polybius,  iii. 
113,  §  6).  This  alone  proves  conclusively  that  the  field  of  battle  was  on  the 
left  bank.  Moreover  Polybius  stAtes  that  the  Romans  had  their  right  wing 
on  the  river,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  left.  If,  with  this  position,  the  two 
armies  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  right  bank,  it  would  follow  that  the  Romans 
had  actually  marched  pjist  the  Oirthaginian  army  and  were  now  standing 
between  it  and  the  sea.  Nothing  is  reported  of  such  an  extra ordinan'  and 
dangerous  manoeuvre.      Nevertheless   Arnold  {Bisi,  of  BoTjie^  iii.  p.  135) 
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morement  towards  the  Carthaginian  army  was  evidently     CHAP. 
»  challenge,  and   shows  very  clearly  with  what  degree 


of  security  and  self-confidence  the  Boman  armies  could  ^^^^ 
manceayre  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy.*  218-216 
Sannibal  was  highly  delighted  at  the  resolution  of  the  "*^ 
Komans.  A  whole  year  had  passed  since  the  battle  on 
ihe  lake  Thrasymenus,  a  year  in  which  all  his  attempts 
o  bring  on  a  battle  had  been  vain.  Now,  at  length, 
lis  wish  was  gratified,  and,  confident  of  success,  he  looked 
brward  to  the  great  passage  of  arms  which  was  to 
arbitrate  between  his  own  country  and  her  deadly  foe. 

In  Borne  the  collision  between  the  two  armies  was  State  of 
ooked  for  day  after  day,  and  the  town  was  in  the  most  R^mef  ^° 
uixious  suspense.  After  the  repeated  disasters  of  the  last 
;wo  years,  the  confident  expectation  of  victory  was  gone. 
Like  a  desperate  gambler,  Bome  had  now  doubled  her 
itake;  and  if  fortune  went  against  her  once  more,  it 
leemed  that  all  must  be  irrecoverably  lost.  At  such 
ames  man  feels  keenly  his  dependence  on  higher  powers. 
Ihe  Bomans  especially  were  liable  to  convulsions  of 
nperstitious  fear ;  they  were,  as  Polybius  says,  *  powerful 
in  prayers ;  when  great  dangers  threatened,  they  implored 
gods  and  men  for  help,  and  thought  no  practices  unbe- 
coming or  unworthy  of  them  that  are  usual  under  such 
drcamstances.'  Accordingly  the  population  was  feverish 
"with  religious  excitement ;  the  temples  were  crowded,  the 


it  as  certain,  as  he  is  obliged  to  do,  because  he  places  the  battle  on 
tbe  right  bank.  Now  there  appears  to  be  no  inducement  for  the  selection  of 
^  bank  as  the  field  of  battle  beyond  the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy 
^  the  Roman  army,  leaning  with  their  right  wing  on  the  river,  had  their 
"htn  turned  to  the  south.  But,  though  the  general  course  of  the  Aufidus  is 
^  S.W.  to  N.R,  there  is  near  Cannae  a  decided  bend  in  the  river  to  the 
^  «  S.E.,  so  that,  even  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  Romans  could  front 
^^>»Mda  the  south,  and  yet  rest  on  the  river  with  their  right  wing. 

'  Compare  above,  p.  204. 

'  Poljbius,  iii.  112,  §  9:  9€ivo\  yhp  iv  roii  ntpiardtrart 'Potfuuoi  icol  0toifs 
^^'Wvf(r9ai  iral  hvBp^ovs  irol  ii^fitv  iirpcrhs  /ii/S*  aytvifis  ip  ro7s  roiovrois 
•■•^f  jfTfMcu  T«K  »#pl  ravra  irvtrrt\ovfi4vup.  Virgil  {JEn.  iii.  260)  makes 
-^iieas  say  of  his  companions: 

*  Cecidere  animi  nee  iam  amplius  armis 
Sed  Totis  procibusque  iubent  exposcere  pacem.' 
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^?v  ^     gods  besieged  with  prayers  and  sacrifices ;  warnings  smd 
>- — r^ — '  prophecies  of  old  seers  were  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
every  house  and  every  heart  was  divided  between  hope 
and  fear  J 
ThebatUe-       rj^Q  Aufidus   (now  Called  Ofanto)   is   the  most  am- 
Canxue.       siderable  of  the  numerous  coast-rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward from  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  but  its 
broad  bed  is  filled  only  in  winter  and  spring.     It  was  now 
the  early  part  of  summer,  about  the  middle  of  June ;  and 
the  river  was  so  narrow  and  shallow  that  it  could  be 
crossed  everywhere  without  any  serious  difficulty.    In  tke 
neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  Boman  camp  the  Anfidm 
made  a  sudden  sharp  bend  towards  the  south  or  souiili- 
east,  and  after  a  short  distance  turned  again  to  the  north- 
east, which  is  the  general  direction  of  its  course.    Here, 
on  the  lefb  or  northern  bank,  was  the  battle-field  selected 
by  Varro.     In  the  larger  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  tli 
river,  and  a  little  way  higher  up,  he  left  only  a  garrison  ol 
10,000  men,  with  orders  to  attack,  during  the  battle,  fh 
Carthaginian  camp,  which  was  on  the  same  side  of  fh 
river,  and  thus  to  divide  the  attention  and  the  forces  d 
the  enemy.   With  the  remainder  of  his  infantry  and  6,00( 
horse  he  crossed  the  Aufidus,  and  drew  up  his  army  b 
the  usual  manner,  having  the  legions  in  the  middle  ani 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  with  his  front  looking  sonft 
ward  and  the  river  on  his  right.     As  the  infantry  cod 
sisted  of  eight  legions,  the  front  ought  to  have  had  twie 
the  length  of  two  usual  consular  armies.     But  instead  o 
doubling  the  breadth  of  front  Yarro  doubled  the  depfl 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  new  levies,  not  fc 
the  attack,  but  for  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  attackioj 
column.     Thus  it  happened  that,  in  spite  of  the  gxei 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Bomans,  they  did  not  presen 
a  broader  front  than  the  Carthaginians.     On  the  rigi^ 
flank  of  the  infantry,  leaning  on  the  river,  stood  tfc> 
Soman  horse,  which  contained  the  sons  of  the  nobles 

*  Compare  Livy,  xxii.  36,  67. 
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ikmilies,  and  formed  the  flower  of  the  army.     The  much     CHAP, 
more  nnmerous  cavahy  of  the  allies  was  stationed  on  the    ^    .  '_^ 
!rfl  wing.    Before  the  front  there  were,  as  usual,  the  light     p^^"**, 
loops,  which  always  began  the  engagement,  and  retired    218-216 
hrough  the  intervals  of  the  heavy  infantry  behind  the       ^'^' 
ine   after  they  had    discharged  their    weapons.      The 
toman  cavalry  on  the  right  was  commanded  by  Paullus, 
nd  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  on  the  left  wing  by  Varro, 
rhOe  Cn.  Servilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
linucius,  the  master  of  the  horse  under  Fabius,  led  the 
^ons  in  the  centre. 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  saw  that  the  Ilomans  offered  battle,  Dispom- 
lealso  led  his  troops,  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  c^ha-^^* 
cross  the  river,  which  he  had  now  in  his  rear.  In  taking  ginian 
kis  position  he  risked  no  more  than  his  situation  at  the 
ime  warranted,  for  he  knew  that  a  defeat  would,  under 
ny  circumstances,  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  his  army. 
le  drew  up  his  infantry  opposite  the  Boman  legions ;  but, 
Bstead  of  forming  them  in  a  straight  line,  he  advanced  the 
laniards  and  Grauls  in  a  semicircle  in  the  centre,  placing 
he  Africans  on  their  right  and  lefb,  but  at  some  distance 
ehind  them.  On  his  lefb  wing,  by  the  bank  of  the  Aufidus, 
nd  opposed  to  the  Boman  cavalry,  were  the  heavy  Spanish 
nd  Gaulish  horse,  under  Hasdrubal ;  on  the  right,  under 
Eumo,  the  light  Numidians.'  Hannibal,  with  his  brave 
Kother  Mago,  took  his  position  in  the  centre  of  his  infan- 
ly,  to  be  able  to  survey  and  to  guide  the  battle  in  every 
lirection.  His  African  infantry  was  armed  in  the  Boman 
lahion  with  the  spoils  of  his  previous  victories;  the 
Ipaniards  wore  white  linen  coats  with  red  borders,  and 
inied  short  straight  swords,  fit  for  cut  and  thrust ;  the 
Sftols,  naked  down  to  the  waist,  brandished  their  long 
labres,  suitable  only  for  cutting.  The  aspect  of  these 
hnge  barbarians,  who  had  after  the  recent  battles  regained 
tie  prestige  of  bravery  and  invincibility,  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Boman  soldiers,  and  to 

*  Polybias,  iii.  114,  §   7.   Appian,  Tii.  20.    According  to  livy  (xxii.  46), 
Haharbtl  eoxnmaDded  the  Numidians. 
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fill  them  with  anxiety  and  misgivings  for  the  result  of  the 
impending  conflict. 

The  sun  had  been  two  hours  risen  when  the  battle  began. 
When  the  light  skirmishers  had  been  scattered,  the  heavy 
horsemen  of  the  Carthaginians  dashed,  in  close  ranks  and 
with  an  irresistible  shock,  upon  the  Boman  cavalry.  For 
one  moment  these  stood  their  ground,  man  against  man, 
and  horse  against  horse,  as  if  they  were  welded  into  one 
compact  mass.  Then  this  mass  began  to  waver  and  to  be 
broken  up.  The  Grauls  and  Spaniards  forced  their  way 
among  the  disorganised  squadrons  of  their  antagonists,  and 
cut  them  down  almost  to  a  man.  Pushing  forward,  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  Boman  infantiyi 
and  fell  upon  the  allied  cavalry  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Bomans,  which  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  in  front  by 
the  Numidians.  Their  appearance  in  this  quarter  so<m 
decided  the  contest  here ;  the  allied  horsemen  were  driven 
oflf  the  field.  Hasdrubal  intrusted  their  pursuit  to  the 
Numidians,  and  fell  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Eoman  infantry,  where  the  young  inexperienced  troops 
were  placed,  of  whom  many  had  never  yet  met  an  enemj 
in  the  field. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  infantry  had  driven  in  the 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  who  formed  the  advanced  centre  of 
the  Carthaginian  line.  Pressing  against  them  fit)mthe 
right  and  the  left,  the  Romans  contracted  their  front  more 
and  more,  and  advanced  like  a  wedge  against  the  retiring 
centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  When  they  were  on 
the  point  of  breaking  through  it,  the  African  infantry  on 
the  right  and  left  fell  upon  the  Roman  flanks.  At  the 
same  time  the  heavy  Spanish  and  Graulish  cavalry  broke 
upon  them  from  behind,  and  the  retiring  hostile  infantry 
in  front  returned  to  the  charge.  Thus  the  huge  unwieldy 
masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  crowded  upon  one 
another  in  helpless  confusion  and  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
Whilst  the  outer  ranks  were  falling  fast,  thousands  stood 
idle  in  the  centre,  pressed  close  against  each  other,  unable 
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Tike  a  blow,  penned  in  like  sheep,  and  doomed  to  wait 
mtly  until  it  should  be  their  turn  to  be  slaughtered. 
iT  before  had  Mars,  the  god  of  battle,  gorged  himself 
readily  with  the  blood  of  his  children.  It  seems 
nd  comprehension  that  in  a  close  combat,  man  to  man, 
conquerors  could  strike  down  with  cold  steel  more  than 

•  own  number.    The  physical  exertion  alone  must  have 
almost  superhuman.     The  carnage  lasted  nearly  the 

e  day.  Two  hours  before  the  sun  went  down,  the 
an  army  was  annihilated,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
y  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  consul  jSSmilius 
lus  had  been  wounded  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
ict,  when  his  horsemen  were  routed  by  the  Cartha- 
Lu  horse.  Then  he  had  endeavoured,  in  spite  of  his 
id,  to  rally  the  infantry  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
ge ;  but  he  could  not  keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  and 
unknown,  in  the  general  slaughter.  The  same  fate 
took  the  proconsul  Cn.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of 
horse  Minucius,  two  quaestors,  twenty-one  military 
ines,  and  not  less  than  eighty  senators — an  almost 
Klible  number,  which  shows  that  the  Boman  senate 
isted  not  only  of  talking  but  also  of  fighting  men, 
was  well  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  a  warlike  people. 

consul  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  commanded  the 
Iry  of  the  allies  on  the  left  wing,  escaped  with  about 
ity  horsemen  to  Venusia. 

was  not  Hannibal's  custom  to  leave  his  work  half-  Cap^re  of 
I.    Immediately  after  the  battle  he  took  the  larger  camps. 
an  camp.     The  attack  which  its  garrison  of  10,000 

had  made  on  the  Carthaginian  camp  during  the 
e  had  failed;  and  the  Romans,  driven  back  behind 

•  ramparts,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  resist  the 
>rious  army,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  same 
befell  the  garrison  and  the  fugitives  who  had  sought 
:er  in  the  smaller  camp.  Nevertheless,  the  number 
isoners  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
L ;  it  amounted  to  about  10,000  men.     In  Canusium, 
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BOOK  Venusia,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  abont  I 
-_  /  -  fugitives  were  rallied.  Many  more  were  dispersed  i 
directions.  This  unparalleled  victory,  which  surpasse 
boldest  expectations,  had  cost  Hannibal  not  quite  * 
men,  and  among  them  only  two  hundred  of  the  1 
horsemen  to  whom  it  was  principally  due.* 
Effects  of  Great  as  was  the  material  loss  of  the  Bomans  b 
of  ^Cannae  ^^^t  disastrous  battle,  it  was  less  serious  than  the 
produced  by  it  upon  the  morale  of  the  Boman  p( 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war  they  : 
quite  recovered  from  the  shock  which  their  courage 
self-confidence  had  sustained.  From  this  time  foi 
Hannibal  was  invested  in  their  eyes  with  supems 
powers.  They  could  no  longer  venture  to  face' 
like  a  common  mortal  enemy  of  flesh  and  blood.  ' 
knees  trembled  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name, 
the  bravest  man  felt  unnerved  at  the  thought  o 
presence.  This  dread  stood  Hannibal  in  the  pla< 
a  whole  armv,  and  did  battle  for  him  when  the 
had  carried  off  his  African  and  Spanish  veterans, 
when  Italian  recruits  made  up  the  bulk  of  his  f< 
How  stupified  and  bewildered  the  Bomans  felt  b 
stunning  blow  at  Cannae  may  be  seen  from  one  str 

'  There  arc,  as  may  be  expected,  considerable  Tariations  among  ( 
formants  as  to  the  li^sses  of  the  two  armies  in  the  battle.  Aceorc 
Polybius  (iii.  117),  72,000  Romims  were  killed,  20,000  taken,  and  m 
than  4,000  escaped.  Livy  (xxii.  49)  makes  the  loss  of  the  Romans  to 
of  45,000  infantry  and  2,700  cavalry  kille<l,  3,000  infantry  and  l,o00  c 
taken  in  the  battle.  2,000  men  taken  in  Cannae,  and  16,400  in  the  two  c 
the  total  loss,  therefore,  48,200  killed  and  22,900  prisoners,  or  71,10 
According  to  him  (xxii.  52,  54),  about  14,000  escaped.  This  agrees  wi 
statement  (xxii.  36)  that  the  strength  of  the  army  was  87,200,  for  this 
only  2,100  men  as  'missing.*  The  statement  of  Livy  has  the  appean 
greater  accuracy,  and  agrees  better  than  that  of  Polybius,  at  least  as 
the  fugitives  are  concerned,  with  what  we  are  told  in  the  course  of  the  ' 
the  *legiones  Cannenses,'  which,  as  a  punishment  for  their  behavi( 
Cannae,  were  condemned  to  serve  in  Sicily  without  pay  to  the  end  oi  th 
The  statements  of  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  vary  only  between 
and  8,000. 

'  The  Greeks  called  this  with  an  expressive  terra  hno^^oXikUf. 
stronger  is  the  Shakesperian  term  •  outstare.*  See  Merchant  of  Venicf, 
*  I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look/ 
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DBtance.^     Several  Roman  knights,  joung  men  of  the     CHAP, 
irst  families,  had  so  completely  lost  all  hope  of  saving  ^ 


heir   country  from   utter   ruin,   that   in    their    despair     ^™*r 
hqr  conceived  the  wild  plan  of  escaping  to  the  sea-    218-216 
oast,  and  seeking  shelter  in  some  foreign  country.    Prom       "'^* 
his  dishonourable  plan  they  were  diverted  only  by  the 
nergetic  intervention  of  the  youthful  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
rho,  forcing   his    way  among    them,   is    said    to   have 
Irawn  his   sword,  and  threatened  to   run  through  any 
Qe  that  refused  to  take  an  oath  never  to  abandon  his 
otmtry. 

The  patriotic  annalists  did  all  that  they  could  to  assign  Causes 
IS  the  cause  of  the  Soman  defeat  the  perfidious  cunning  of  ^*™^ar 
he  Punians.  This  intention  becomes  especially  evident  writers  for 
Q  Appian's  description  of  the  battle,  and  in  his  concluding  defeat 
emarks.'  It  was  related'  that  Hannibal  placed  a  body 
»f  men  in  an  ambush,  and  that  during  the  battle  these 
nen  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  rear ;  moreover,  that  five 
londred  Numidians*  or  Celtiberians*  approached  the 
Etoman  lines  under  the  pretext  of  desertion,  and  being 
received  without  suspicion,  and  left  unguarded  in  the 
lieat  of  the  battle,  attacked  the  Romans  and  threw  them 
into  confusion.  Nature  itself  was  made  to  favour  the 
Carthaginians  and  to  help  them  to  gain  the  victory,  like 
the  cold  weather  on  the  Trebia  and  the  mist  at  the  lake 
Thrasymenus.  A  violent  south  wind  carried  clouds  of  dust 
into  the  faces  of  the  Romans,  without  in  the  least  in- 
eommoding  the  Carthaginians,  whose  front  looked  north- 
ward.^ According  to  Zonaras,^  Hannibal  had  actually 
ealculated  upon  this  friendly  wind,  and  to  increase  its 
efficacy  he  had  on  the  previous  day  caused  the  land  which 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  battle-field  to  be  ploughed  up.     In 

*  Livy,  xxii.  53.  '  Appian,  vii.  26. 

•  Zonaras,  ix.  i.    Polybius  knows  nothing  of  thi«j. 

*  Livy,  xxii.  48.  *  Appian,  vii.  20. 

•  Plutarch,  FaK  16.  It  appears  that  Ennius,  in  his  epic  poem,  had  dwelt 
^*pon  this  circumstance,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fragment  (viii.  9, 
«<iit.  Vahlen).    *  lamque  fere  pulvis  ad  coelum  yasta  Tidetur.' 

'  Zonazas,  ix.  1. 
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such  silly  stories  some  writers  songht  consolatio 
their  wounded  feelings;  but  on  the  whole  it  mu 
confessed  that  the  Eoman  people,  though  writhing 
suflFering  under  the  blows  of  Hannibal,  and  deeply  woi 
in  their  national  pride,  admitted  their  defeat  franklj 
instead  of  falsifying  it,  or  obliterating  it  from 
memory,  were  spurred  on  by  it  to  new  courage  a: 
a  perseverance  which  could  not  fail  to  lead  in  thi 
to  victory. 

The  overthrow  at  Cannse  was  so  complete  that 
other  nation  but  the  Eomans  would  at  once  have  giv 
the  idea  of  further  resistance.*     It  seemed  that  the 
of  Borne  must  now  at  last  be  humbled,  and  that  she 
as  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader  as  after  the 
battle  on  the  Allia.     What   chance   was   there  no 
resisting  this  foe,  whose  victories  became  only  the 
crushing  as  the  ranks  of  the  legions  became  more  d< 
Since  he  had  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the  Al[ 
Roman  had  been  able  to  resist  him,  and  every  succe 
blow  which  he  had  dealt  had  been  harder.     It  se 
impossible  that  Italy  could  any  longer  bear  withir 
own  limits  such  an  enemy  as  the  Punic  army.      If  I 
was  unable  to  protect  her  allies,  they  had  no  altem 
but  to  perish  or  to  join  the  foreign  invader. 

This  was  from  the  beginning  Hannibal's  calcula 
and  now  it  appeared  that  his  boldest  hopes  were  abo 
be  realised,  and  that  the  moment  of  revenge  for  the  wi 
of  Carthage  was  approaching.  Nevertheless  this 
great  man  was  not  swayed  by  the  feeling  that  he  n 
now  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  retaliation.  More  than 
pleasure  he  valued  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  his  cou; 
and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal  feeling 
higher  considerations.  In  spite  of  his  victories,  he 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  superior  strength  of  Borne ; 
instead  of  still  further  trying  the  fortune  of  war,  he  resc 
now,  in  the  full  career  of  victor}',  to  seize  the  first  op 


'  Livy  (xxii.  61)  does  not  exaggerate  in  saying:  'Nulla  profecto  ab'a 
tanta  mole  cladis  non  obruta  esset.' 
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for  concluding  peace.     His  envoy,  CarthaJo,  who     CHAP. 
Rome  to  negotiate  about  the  ransom  of  the  Roman  w   ^  ..^ 
rs,  was  commissioned  by  him  to  show  his  readiness     p^^^ 
jrtaining  any  proposals  of  peace  which  the  Romans     218-216 
ye  willing  to  make.     But  Hannibal  did  not  know 
'it  of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  thought  that  it  was 
now ;  and  he,  like  Pyrrhus,  was  to  discover  that  he 
iertaken  to  fight  with  the  Hydra. 

feverish  excitement  which  prevailed  in  Rome  during  Danjrer 
e  of  the  expected  conflict  did  not  last  very  long.  J^^j^ 
gers  of  evil  ride  fast.    Though  no  official  report  was  city. 
)y  the  surviving  consul,  the   news  of  the  defeat 
[  Rome,  nobody  knew  how,  and  the  first  rumour 
en  beyond  the  extent  of  the  actual  calamity.     It 
i  that  the  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  both 
dead.     On  this  dreadful  day  Rome  was  saved  only 
circumstance  that  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  lay 
I  it  and  the  conqueror.     K,  as  in  the  first  Gallic 
3  battle  had  been  fought  within  sight  of  the  Capitol, 
^  could  have  saved  the  town  from  a  second  destruc- 
id  Hannibal  would  not  have  been  bought  off,  like 
s,  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
Eloman  people  gave  themselves  up  to  despair.    They  Pre- 
fc   the   last   hour  of  the   republic   was  come,   and  the  eouate 
rho  had  lost  their  nearest  friends  or  relatives  in 
aghter  of  battle  may  have  been  almost  indifferent 
iny    further  calamities   which   might   be  in  store 
n.     The  city  was  almost  in  a  state  of  actual  anar- 
[lie  consuls,  and  most  of  the  other  magistrates,  were 
or  dead.     A  small  remnant  only  of  the  senate  was 
Rome.     In  one  battle  eighty  senators  had  shed 
lood,  and  many,  no  doubt,  were  absent  with  the 
in   Gaul,    Spain,  Sicily,  or   elsewhere  on   public 
In  this  urgency  the  senators  who  happened  to 
be  spot  took  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
and  strove  by  their  calm  and  dignified  firmness  to 
•act    the    effects    of    the    general    consternation. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  fr.  49.     Livy.  xxii.  54-56. 
[I.  B 


242  BoxA^r  histqsy: 

BOOTC     Q,  Fabiaa  Maximas  was  the  aonl  of  jitrir  deGbentkm 
IV  . 

^ ,    /    '   On  hia  propoaition  the  meaanres  were  detezmiued  i^ 

which  the  nrgencj  of  the  danger  requiied.  GoA 
were  placed  at  the  gates  to  present  a  general  rnsk 
the  city ;  for  it  aeemedthat,  as  after  the  rout  of  the  Ai^ 
1 1\  years  before,  the  terrified  citizens  thonght  of 
shelter  elsewhere,  and  were  giving  up  Borne  for 
Horsemen  were  dispatched  on  the  Appian  and  Latin 
to  gather  whatever  tidings  they  coold  from  messengen 
fngitives.  All  men  who  coold  give  information 
brought  before  the  authorities.  Strict  orders  woe 
to  prevent  vagae  alarm,  and  the  women  who  filkd 
streets  with  their  lamentations  were  made  to  retire  i 
the  interior  of  the  honses.  All  assemblies  and  ga 
of  the  people  were  broken  up,  and  silence  restored  in 
city.  At  length  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  lett^ 
Varro,  which  revealed  the  extent  of  the  calamity, 
it  confirmed,  on  the  whole,  the  evil  tidings  which  h^ 
cipated  it,  yet  it  contained  some  consolation.  One 
at  least,  and  a  pf>rtion  of  the  army,  had  escaped ;  and  [ 
was  the  most  welcome  news  for  the  present)  Hannibil 
not  on  his  march  to  Bome,  bat  still  £ur  away  in  A; 
busy  with  his  captives  and  his  booty. 

Thus  at  least  a  respite  was  gained.     The  oM 
for  carry-    returned  by  degrees.     The  time  for  mooming  the 
infif  on  x\\c.    ^as  limited   to  thirty  days.      Measures  were  takei 
raising  a  new  force.     A  fleet  was  lying  ready  at  ObIMi 
sail  under  the  command  of  M.  Claudins  MarceUus  to 
whence  disquieting  news   had  arrived  that  the 
ginians  had  attacked  the  Syracusan  territory  and 
threatening  Lilybaeum.'     Under  the  present  circnmsi 
the  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Sicily  had  to  give  place  to  i 
care  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.     A  body  of  l,500i 
was  transferred  from  the  fleet  at  Ostia  to  garrison 
and  a  whole  legion  ^  from  the  same  naval  force  was 

•  Livy,  xxii.  66. 

*  We  meet  here  (Livy,  xxii.  57)  with  a  novelty,  a  *  Ifgio  dania,' 
the  '  third,    which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  serre  otn  the  fleet  is  K*] 
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0  marcli  ihrougli  Campania  to  Apulia  for  the  purpose  of  CH^VP. 
ollecting  the  scattered  remains  of  the  defeated  army.  >_  ,  \^ 
With  this  legion  Marcellus  proceeded  to  Canusium,  only  -^^^ 
luree  miles  from  the  fatal  field  of  Cannae,  and,  relieving  218-216 
Farro  fit>m  the  command  in  Apulia,  requested  him  to  return 
x>  Borne.  The  Soman  historians  relate,  with  national  pride, 
Siat  all  civil  discord  was  at  once  buried  in  the  present 
langer  of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  senators  went  out 
bo  meet  the  defeated  consul,  and  expressed  their  thanks  to 
ium  for  not  despairing  of  the  republic.  Such  sentiments 
ivere  honourable  and  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Borne  ; 
but  if  it  were  true  that  Yarro  had  caused  the  disaster  of 
Ouinffi  by  his  folly  and  incapacity — if  indeed  he  had  forced 
011  the  battle  against  the  instructions  of  the  senate  and 
Pie  advice  of  his  colleague — in  that  case  the  acknowledge 
jBent  of  his  merits,  and  the  generous  and  conciliatory  spirit 
fdiibited  by  the  senate,  would  have  been  a  virtue  all  the 
PKyre  questionable  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
jBSect  of  re-instating  Varro  in  the  confidence  of  the  people 
j^iid  of  again  intrusting  him  with  high  office.  But  we 
^ve  already  been  constrained  to  doubt  the  report  of  Varro's 
ineapacity,^  and  the  conduct  of  the  senate  after  the  battle 
<Kf  Cannae  justifies  this  doubt.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
:  Varro  rendered  his  country  many  important  services,  and 
abe  was  always  esteemed  a  good  soldier.'  On  the  present 
c^iMcasion  it  is  reported '  that  the  dictatorship  was  offered 
^,io  him,  but  that  he  refused  it  because  he  considered  his 
■'.lefiKit  at  Cannse  as  a  bad  omen.  Having  nominated 
r  IL  Junius  Pera  dictator,  he  returned  at  once  to  the  theatre 
i.  tf  war,  leaving  to  the  dictator  the  management  of  the 
-  government,  the  levying  of  new  troops,  and  the  duty  of  pre- 
piding  over  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 

^peditkmSy  such  as  those  of  Sempronius  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  (See 
ttove,  pp.  167,  183  ff.;  cf.  Livy,  xxir.  11,  §  3 :  *Legioncm  Yalerio  ad  classem 
Hlinqiii').  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two  legions  had  been  raised  from 
^population  of  the  town  of  Rome  alone,  as  we  are  informed  by  Livy  (xxiii. 
^i).  Hov  these  two  legions  were  employed  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the 
^biid  'legio  dassica'  was  one  of  them. 

>  See  abore,  pp.  229,  231.  *  See  above,  p.  229,  note  3. 

*  Yakrim  Maximus,  iii.  4,  4 ;  it.  6,  2.    Frontinus,  iy.  5,  6. 

• 
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Second  Period  of  the  Hannibalian  War. 

FROM   THE   BATTLE   OP   CANN^   TO   TflE   EEVOLUTIOK 

SYRACUSE,  216-215  B.C. 

BOOK         Unvarying  success  bad  accompanied  Hannibal  fro 
'  ^   first  nxoment  of  bis  setting  foot  in  Italy,  and  had 


Position  of  l^gi^^r  and  higher  until  it  culminated  in  the  crownir 

Huunibal     tory  at  CannsB.     From  this  time  the  vigour  of  Ham 

attack  relaxes ;  its  force  seems  spent.     The  war  cont 

but  it  is  changed  in  character ;  it  is  spread  over  a  g 

space ;  its  unity  and  dramatic  interest  are  gone.  For 

nibal  those  difficulties  begin  which  are  inseparable  £ 

campaign  in  a  foreign  country  at  a  great  distance 

the  native  resources.    His  subsequent  career  in  Italy 

marked  by  triumphs  on  the  colossal  scale  of  the  vie 

at  the  Trebia,  the  Thrasymenus,  and  Cannse.     He  rei 

indeed  the  terror  of  the  Romans,  and  scatters  or  cr 

on  every  occasion  the  legions  that  venture  to  oppos< 

in  the  field,  but,  in  spite  of  the  insurrection  of  many  < 

Boman  allies  and  of  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  Ca 

ginian  government,  it  becomes  now  more  and  more  i 

rent  that  the  resources  of  Rome  are  superior  to  the 

her  enemies.    Gradually  she  rises  from  her  fall.  Slow] 

recovers  strength  and  confidence.    Yielding  on  no  j 

she  keeps  up  vigorously  the  defensive  against  Ham 

whilst  she  passes  to  the  offensive  in  the  other  theati 

war,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  finally  in  Africa ;  and,  hs 

thoroughly  reduced  and  weakened   the  strength  of 

adversary,  she  deals   a  last  and   decisive   blow  ag! 

Hannibal  himself. 

Tiie  Unfortunately  we  lose  after  the  battle  of  Canna 

liistorics  of  most  Valuable  witness,  on  whom  we  have  chiefly  n 

}?oJvl)ius 

for  the  earlier  events  of  the  war.  Of  the  great  histo: 
work  of  Polybius  only  the  first  five  books  are  prese 
entire,  while  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  we  have  ( 
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tached  fragments,  valuable  indeed,  but  calculated  more 
make  us  feel  the  greatness  of  the  loss  than  to  satisfy 
r  curiosity.     Polybius  has  almost  the  authority  of  a  con- 
mporary  writer,  though  the  Hannibalian  war  was  ended 
len  he  was  still  a  child.     He  wrote  when  the  memory  of 
ese  events  was  fresh,  and  information  could  easily  be 
tained — when  exaggerations  and  lies,  such  as  are  found 
later  writers,  had  not  yet  ventured  into  publicity  or 
md  credence.     He  was  conscientious  in  sifting  evidence, 
consulting  documents,  and  visiting  the  scenes  of  the 
3nt8  which  he  narrates.     As  a  Greek  writing  on  Boman 
airs,  he  was  free  from  that  national  vanity  which  in 
iman    annalists   is   often   very  oflfensive.      Though   he 
mires  Borne  and  Roman  institutions,  he  brings  to  bear 
on  his  judgment  the  enlightenment  of  a  man  trained 
all  the  knowledge  of  Greece,  and  of  a  statesman  and  a 
dier  experienced  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
t  is  indeed  not  free  from  errors  and  faults.     His  intimate 
mdship  with  some  of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobility 
ssed  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the  aristocratic  govern- 
nt,  and  his  connexion  with  Scipio -^milianus  made  him, 
lingly  or  unconsciously,  the  panegyrist  of  the  members 
that  family.     He  is   guilty  of  occasional  oversights, 
issions,  or  errors,  some  of  which  we  have  noticed ;  but, 
ing  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  one  of  our  truest  guides  in  the 
tory  of  the  ancient  world,  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
tt  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work.     Fortunately 
third  decade  of  Livy,  which  gives  a  connected  account  of 
Hannibalian  war,  is  preserved,  and  we  find  in  the  frag- 
nts  of  Dion  Cassius,  Diodorus,  and  Appian,  and  in  the 
idgment  of  Zonaras,  as  weU  as  in  some  other  later  ex- 
Bts,  occasional  opportunities  for  completing  our  know- 
ge.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  some  exceptions, 
!  history  of  the  war  flags  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.    The 
ire  of  Hannibal,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  actors 
that  great  drama,  retires  more  into  the  background. 
J  know  for  certpan  that  he  was  as  great  in  the  years  of 
nparative,  or  apparent,  inactivity  as  in  the  time  which 
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ended  with  the  triumph  at  Cannse;  but  we  cannot  follow 
him  into  the  recesses  of  southern  Italj,  nor  vratch  hk 
ceaseless  labours  in  organising  the  means  and  laying 
the  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Italj,  Sicily,  Spain, 
Greece,  Gaul,  and  in  all  the  seas.  We  know  that  he  was 
ever  at  work,  ready  at  all  times  to  pounce  upon  any  Boman 
army  that  ventured  too  near  him,  terrible  as  ever  to  hiB 
enemies,  full  of  resources,  unyielding  in  the  fia.ce  of  mxilli- 
plied  difficulties,  and  unconquered  in  battle,  until  the  com- 
mand of  his  country  summoned  him  from  Italy  to  Africa. 
But  of  the  details  of  these  exploits  we  have  a  very  inade- 
quate knowledge,  partly  because  no  history  of  the  war 
written  on  the  Carthaginian  side  has  been  preserved,*  and 
partly  because  the  full  narrative  of  Polybius  is  lost. 

The  disaster  of  Cannse,  it  appears,  had  long  been  fore- 
told, but  the  warnings  of  the  friendly  deiiy  had  been  cast 
to  the  winds.     More  than  that,  the  Boman  people  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  ofiFence.     The  altar  of  Vesta  had  been 
desecrated.     Two  of  her  virgins  had  broken  the  vow  of 
chastity.     It  is  true  they  had  grievously  atoned  for  their 
sin  :  one  had  died  a  voluntary  death,  the  other  had  suffered 
the  severe  punishment  which  the  sacred  law   imposed* 
She  was  entombed  in  her  grave  alive,  and  left  there  to 
perish ;  the  wretch  who  had  seduced  her  was  scourged  to 
death  in  the  public  market  by  the  chief  pontiff."     But  ihe 
conscience  of  the  people  was  not  at  ease.     A  complete 
purification  and  an  act  of  atonement  seemed  required  to 
relieve  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  to  regain  the  favour  of  the 
outraged   deity.     Accordingly   an  embassy   was   sent  to 
Greece  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.    The 
chief  of  this  embassy  was  Fabius  Pictor,  the  first  writei 
who  composed   a   continuous   history  of  Bome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time.     But  even  before 
the  reply  of  the  Greek  god  could  be  received,  someihiog 


»  Sosilos'  work,  tA  ircpJ  *Avylfiay,  is  lost.    Comp.  PolybiuB,  iii.  20. 

'  Livy  xxii.  57 :  *  L.  Cantilius,  scriba  pontificis,  qiii  cum  Floronia  stnprM 
fecerat,  a  pontifice  maximo  eo  usque  yirgis  in  comitio  oesus  erat,  ut  inter  rerbfii 
expiraret.' 
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lad  to  be  done  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  public,     CHAP. 
Ad  to  set  at  rest  their  religious  terrors.     The  Romans  '_- 

ltd  national  prophecies,  preserved  like  the  Sibylline  books,     Second 
irith  which  they  were  often  confounded.*     These  books  of    216-215 
bte  were  now  consulted,  and  they  revealed  the  pleasure       ^'^' 
irf  a  barbarous  deity,  which  again  claimed,  as  during  the 
last  Gallic  war  nine  years  before,  to  be  appeased  by  human 
acrifices.     A  Greek  man  and  a  Greek  woman,  a  Gaul 
ind  a  Gaulish  woman  were  again  buried  alive.     By  such 
oroel  practices  the  leading  men  atBome  showed  that  they 
irere  not  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation 
ind  enlightenment  from  working  on  the  abject  superstition 
of  the   multitude,   and  from   adding  to   their    material 
ifarength  and  patriotic  devotion  by  religious  fanaticism. 

The  superiority  of  Rome  over  Carthage  lay  chiefly  in  ^*in  of 
the  vast  military  population  of  Italy,  which  in  one  way  or  the  popu- 
iDother  was  subject  to  the  republic  and  available  for  the  ^H??j 
pirposes  of  war.  At  the  time  of  the  last  enumeration,  which 
kx)k  place  in  225  B.C.  on  the  occasion  of  the  threatened 
jhiulish  attack,  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
s  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  800,000,  and  in  all  pro- 
MbiHty  that  statement  fell  short  of  the  actual  number." 
ttere  was  a  source  of  power  that  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Nevertheless  the  war  had  hardly  lasted  two  years  before  a 
lifficulty  was  felt  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  bloody  battles  had 
Blade  in  the  Roman  ranks.  Since  the  engagement  on  the 
fieinus  the  Romans  must  have  lost  in  Italy  alone  120,000 
men,  actually  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  without  reckoning 
Uuwe  who  succumbed  to  disease  and  the  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions of  the  prolonged  campaigns.  This  loss  was  felt  most 
sererely  by  the  Roman  citizens ;  for  these  were  kept  by 
Hannibal  in  captivity  whilst  the  prisoners  of  the  allies  were 
discharged.     Whether  the  latter  were  enrolled  again,  we 

'  The  Sibylline  books  were  of  Greek  origin,  but  similar  in  character  to  the 
^"ft  *libri  fatales/  on  which  they  were,  in  a  manner,  engrafted,  and  with 
'luch  they  formed  one  body  of  prophetic  writings,  in  the  keeping  of  the 
^mriri  (afterwards  quindecimviri)  sacris  faciundis.     See  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

'  See  the  Appendix  on  the  population  of  Italy,  at  the  end  of  this  Tolume. 
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BOOK  are  not  informed.  At  any  rate  a  corresponding  number 
. '  '  of  men  was  spared  for  the  necessary  domestic  labour,  for 
agriculture  and  the  various  trades ;  and  consequently  the 
allies  who  remained  faithful  to  Bome  could  more  easilj 
replace  the  dead,  although  they  also  had  already  reached 
that  point  of  exhaustion  where  war  begins  to  undermine, 
not  only  the  public  welfare,  but  society  itself  in  the  fiwt 
conditions  of  its  existence.  Men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
are,  in  other  words,  men  capable  of  working;  and  it  is  upon 
work  that  civil  society  and  every  political  community  ii 
finally  based.  If,  therefore,  only  one-tenth  of  the  labour 
strength  of  Italy  was  consumed  in  two  years,  and  if  an- 
other tenth  was  needed  for  carrying  on  the  war,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  fearful  disorganisation  which  was 
rapidly  spreading  over  Italy,  of  the  check  to  every  sort  of 
productive  industry  at  a  time  when  the  state,  deprived  of 
so  many  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  was  obliged  to  raise 
its  demands  in  proportion,  and  to  exact  more  and  more 
sacrifices  from  the  survivors.  The  prevalence  of  slavey 
alone  explains  how  it  was  possible  to  take  away  every 
fifth  man  from  peaceful  occupations  and  employ  him  in 
military  service.  The  institution  of  slavery,  though  in- 
compatible by  its  very  nature  with  the  moral  or  even  the 
material  progress  of  man,  and  though  always  a  social  and 
political  evil  of  the  worst  kind,  has  at  certain  times  been 
of  great  temporary  advantage ;  for,  by  relieving  the  free 
citizens  to  a  great  extent  from  the  labour  necessary  for 
existence,  it  has  set  them  free  to  devote  themselves  either 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and 
of  art,  or  to  war.  We  have  no  direct  testimony  of  the 
extent  to  which  slave-labour  was  employed  in  Italy  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  but  we  have  certain  indi- 
cations to  show  that,  if  not  everywhere  in  Italy,  at  least 
among  the  Romans,  and  in  all  the  larger  towns,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  very  considerable.* 

'  The  noble  Romans  were,  even  in  the  field,  accompanied  by  slaves,  who 
served  as  grooms,  or  carriers  of  baggage  (calones). — Livy,  xxii.  68.  PaullM 
Diaconus,  s.  v.  calones,  p.  62.     Servius  ad  Virg.  2En,  vi.  1. 
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"em arks  are  sucfffested  by  the  statements  of  the     CHAP. 

VIII 

which  the  dictator   M.  Junius  took  after  the  . ,— L^ 

CannsB  for  the   defence  of  the   country.     In     p|^^ 
raise  four  new  legions  and  one  thousand  horse,     216-216 
►mpelled  to  enrol  young  men  who  had  only  just        ^^* 
n  the  military  age ;  nay,  he  went  even  further,  ^®jj®^®* 
,  probably  as  volunteers,  boys  below  the  age  of  dictator 

who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  purple-bor-  p^"'*  ^ 
a  (the  toga  prsetexta)  the  sign  of  childhood,  for 

toga  of  manhood  (the  toga  virilis).  Thus  the 
Fere  completed.^  For  the  present  Borne  had 
he  end  of  her  resources.  But  the  man-devouring 
led  more  victims,  and  the  pride  of  the  Bomans 
0  the  arming  of  slaves.'  Eight  thousand  of  the 
orous  slaves,  who  professed  their  readiness  to 
re  selected.  They  were  bought  by  the  state  from 
lers,  were  armed  and  formed  into  a  separate  body 
to  serve  by  the  side  of  the  legions  of  Roman 
jid  allies.  As  a  reward  for  brave  conduct  in  the 
J  received  the  promise  of  freedom.'  With  these 
X  thousand  criminals  and  debtors  were  set  free, 
led  for  military  service.* 

U  significance  of  this  measure  can  be  appreciated  Refusal  of 
ve  bear  in  mind  how  the  Roman  government  J^mansto 
hose  unhappy  citizens  whom  the  fortune  of  war  ransom  the 
ered  into  captivity.     In  the  first  Punic  war '  it  taken  at 

the  practice  of  the  belligerents  to  exchange  or,  ^aJ^»- 
he  prisoners.     It  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that 

practice  should  be  observed  now,  provided  that 

ai.  57. 

ii.  57 :  *Et  aliam  formam  novi  delectus  inopialiberorumcapitum  ac 

dit/ 

tiv.  14.     AccordiDg  to  Appian,  vii.  27,  the  slaves  were  set  free  at 

:iii.  14:  'Ad  ultimum  prope  desperatjc  rei  publicte  auxilium,  cum 
ibus  cedunt,  descoadit.'  This  mentioning  of  prisoners  for  debt  is 
according  to  Livy  (viii.  28),  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished, 
is  abolition  referred  only  to  Roman  citizens  ;  and  the  debtors 
>y  Liry  as  liberated  from  prison  and  enrolled  were  perhaps  Italian 


\ 
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BOOK     Hannibal  was  ready  to  waive  the  strict  right  of  war  wlucl 


gave  him  permission  to  employ  the  prisoners  or  to 
them  as  slaves.  From  his  point  of  view  the  last  iw 
evidently  the  most  profitable,  for  it  was  his  object  to 
weaken  Eome  as  much  as  possible,  and  Bome  possesni 
nothing  more  precions  than  her  citizens.  But,  as  we  kaw 
already  noticed,  he  was  led  by  higher  considerations  ani 
by  a  wise  policy  to  seek  a  favourable  peace  with  a  natki 
which,  even  after  Cannse,  he  despaired  of  crushing.'  B« 
selected,  therefore,  from  among  the  prisoners  ten  of  tie 
foremost  men,  and  sent  them  to  Bome,  accompanied  bj  a 
officer  named  Carthalo,  with  instructions  not  only  to  tieii 
with  the  senate  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  bat  to 
open  at  the  same  time  negotiations  for  peace.  Bat  in 
Bome  the  genuine  Boman  spirit  of  stubborn  defiance  li»l 
so  completely  displaced  the  former  fears  that  no  in» 
thought  of  even  mentioning  the  possibility  of  peace;  ani 
Hannibal's  messenger  was  warned  not  to  approach  the 
city.  Thereupon  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  senate, 
whether  the  prisoners  of  war  should  be  ransomed.  Tte 
mere  possibility  of  treating  this  as  an  open  question  caosei 
astonishment.  The  men  whose  liberty  and  lives  were  at 
the  mercy  of  Hannibal  were  not  purchased  merc^naritt 
nor  strangers.  They  were  the  sons  and  brothers  of  tb<* 
who  had  sent  them  forth  to  battle  ;  they  had  obeyed  fl* 
call  of  their  country  and  of  their  duty,  they  had  staW 
their  lives  in  the  field,  had  fought  valiantly,  and  w«i 
guilty  of  no  crime  except  this,  that  with  arms  in 
hands  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  overpowered  ^ 
the  enemy,  as  Boman  soldiers  had  often  done  before, 
in  this  war  Bome  wanted  men  who  rated  their  lives  tf 
nothing,  and  were  determined  rather  to  die  than  to  flee* 
surrender.  In  order  to  impress  this  necessity  upon  J 
Boman  soldiers,  the  unfortunate  prisoners  of  Cannse  ^ 
sacrificed.    The  senate  refused  to  ransom  them,  and  abaft- 

'  Compare  Hanuibars  speech  to  the  prisoners  (Livy,  xxii.  58):  'Bob'*' 
satis  miti  sormone  al loquitur ;  non  internecirum  sibi  esse  cum  Bonunis  btlb*' 
de  dignitate  atque  imperio  certare/  &c. 
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aed  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.*     At  the     chap. 
y  time  when  Borne  armed  slaves  in  her  defence,  she  -  _    .   '  ^ 
ided  over  thousands  of  freebom  citizens  to  be  sold  in  the     ^kcond 

Period, 

re-markets  of  Utica  and  Oarthage,  and  to  be  kept  to    216-215 

d  labour  under  the  burning  sun  of  Afiica.     We  may        ^^' 

aire  the  grandeur  of  the  Boman  spirit,  and  from  some 

nts  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  we  are 

ind  to  express  our  horror  and  detestation  of  the  idol  of 

ional  greatness  to  which  the  Bomans  sacrificed  their 

a  children  in  cold  blood. 

Lb  if  they  could  excuse  or  palliate  the  inhuman  severity  Roman 

the  Boman  senate  by  painting  in  a  still  more  odious  L^g" 

it  the  character  of  the  Punic  general,  some  among  the  Hannibal. 

man  annalists  related  that  Hannibal,  from  spite,  vexa- 

1,  and  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Boman  people,  now 

:an  to  vent  his  rage  on  his  unfortunate  prisoners,  and 

x)rment  them  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty.     Many 

them,  they  said,  he  killed,  and  from  the  heaped  up 

Poljbins  (yi.  58)  and  Livj  (zxii.  68)  give  an  intereHting  account  of  the 
ing  of  the  ten  deputies  of  the  prisoners  to  Rome.  According  to  them  they 
sworn  to  return  to  Hannibal  if  the  negotiations  failed ;  but  one  of  their 
ber,  after  leaybg  the  camp,  returned  immediately,  under  the  pretext  of 
ng  forgotten  something,  thinking  thus  to  comply  with  his  promise,  and  he 
linfd  in  Rome  when  the  other  nine  returned  into  captivity,  after  the  refusal 
le  senate  to  ransom  the  prisoners.  But  the  Romans  would  not  allow  this  sub- 
ig«»,  and  sent  him  back  to  Hannibal  in  chains.  There  was,  howerer,  another 
ion  of  this  story,  which  can  be  traced  (see  Cicero,  De  Offic.  iii.  32,  §  115)  to 
xilios,  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  annalists,  a  contemporary  of  the  elder  Cato. 
ording  to  this  rersioo,  all  the  ten  deputies  played  the  trick  imputed  in  the 
:  Tersion  to  one  only,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  all  of  them  remained 
Kome  after  the  breaking  ofif  of  the  negotiations^  in  consequence  of  a  decree 
the  senate  which  sanctioned  this  perfidious  sophistry.  They  were,  indeed, 
awards  degraded  by  the  censors,  and  lived  covered  with  infamy,  so  that 
ae  of  them  destroyed  themselves,  and  others  retired  altogether  from  public 
>,  but  they  were  not  compelled  to  return  into  captivity,  as  they  had  sworn 
do.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  of  the  two  versions,  this  is  the  one 
w  entitled  to  credence ;  for  we  cannot  see  how  it  would  ever  have  obtained 
dilation  if  it  had  not  been  founded  on  truth,  whereas  the  other  version 
ant  invented  from  patriotic  motives.  Livy  gives  some  details  which 
nobomte  it:  he  mentions  the  names  of  three  messengers  dbpatched  by 
ttnibal  on  account  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  first  ten.  He 
•assumes  its  truth  in  a  later  account  (xxiv.  18).  So  does  Valerius  Maximus 
•9, 8),  whilst  the  story  of  Gellius  {N.  A  vii.  18)  is  an  attempt  to  combine 
^TersionB. 
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BOOK     corpses  lie  made  dams  for  crossing  rivers ;  some,  who  brob 

* r^ — '   down  under  the  weight  of  the  baggage  which  they  had  to 

carry  on  the  marches,  he  caused  to  be  maimed  by  harisj 

their  tendons  cut ;  the  noblest  of  them  he  compeDed  \» 

fight  with  one  another  like  gladiators,  for  the  amusemerf 

of  his  soldiers,  selecting,  with  genuine  Punic  inhumaniiT, 

the  nearest  relations — fathers,  sons,  and  brothers— to sW 

each   other's  blood  J     But,  as   Diodorus   relates,  neither 

blows,  nor  goads,  nor  fire  could  compel  the  noble  EomaM 

to  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and  impiously  to  imhnie 

their  hands  with  the  blood  of  those  who  were  nearest  aad 

dearest  to  them.     According  to  Pliny,"  the  only  surnTor 

in   these    horrid    combats   was   made   to   fight  witl  a 

elephant,  and  when  he  had  killed  the  brute,  he  receitei 

indeed  his  freedom,  which  was  the  price  that  HauDiW 

had  promised  for  his  victory,  but  shortly  after  he  had  left 

the  Carthaginian  camp,  he  was  overtaken  by  Nnmidiiii 

horsemen  and  cut  down.     If  such  detestable  cruelties  weie 

really  within  the  range  of  possibility,  we  should  have  to 

accuse,  not  only  those  who  inflicted  them,  but  those  al» 

who,  by  refusing  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  exposed  themto 

such  a  fate.     But  the  silence  of  Polybius,'  and  still  dmw 

the  silence  of  Livy,  who  would  have  found  in  the  sufferinp 

of  the  Eoman  prisoners  a  most  welcome  opportunity  fa 

rhetorical  declamations  on  Punic  barbarity,  are  sufficietk 

to  prove  that  the  alleged  acts  of  cruelty  are  altogette 

without  foundation,  and  that  they  were  invented  for  t* 

purpose  of  representing  Hannibal  in  an  odious  light,  a» 

of  raising  the  character  of  the  Romans  at  the  eipenn 

of  that  of  the  Carthaginians.* 

*  Appian,  vii.  38 ;  viii.  63.  Diodorus,  excerpt.  De  Virtut.  668,  p  ^^ 
Tiiuchnitz.  Zonanw,  ix.  2.  Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  2,  ext.  2 :  *  Hannibal^ 
maioH'  ex  parte  virtus  ssevitia  constabat  in  flumine  Vergello  corpow* 
Konumis  ponte  facto  exerritura  traduxit.  Idem  captives  nostros  oDeril*** 
itinerc  fesHOs  inRma  pedum  parte  succisa  rolinquebat.  Quos  vero  in  cai^P* 
duxcrat,  paria  fere  f  rat  rum  et  propinquorum  iungens  ferro  decemere  coge^ 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  7. 

■  Poly bi us  had  twice  occasion  to  speak  of  the  alleged  cruelties  of  Hanwo"- 
vi.  58  and  ix.  24. 

*  This  contrast  of  the  tiHrifiua  of  the  Romans,  with  the  itiUrns  of  tbe  Ctf" 
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TheUy  on  the  evening  of  the  bloody  day  of  Cannse,     CHAP, 
inibal  rode  over  the  battle-field,   he   is  reported  by  s^ 


ian  to  have  burst  into  tears,  and  to  have  exclaimed,     ^co^ 

'  '      Period, 

Pyrrhus,  that  he  did  not  hope  for  another  victory    216-215 
this.      It  is  possible   that   credulous  Romans   may       "*^* 
I  found  in  this  childish  story  some  consolation  for  the  S^^*^*-^i^^ 
oess   of  their  national  feelings.     But  an  impartial  after  the 
rver  cannot  but  feel  convinced  that  Hannibal's  heart  caniwe. 
t  have  swelled  with  pride  and  hope  when  he  surveyed 
whole  extent  of  his  unpai'alleled  victory,  and  that  he 
idered  it  cheaply  purchased  by  the  loss  of  only  6,000 
is  brave  warriors.     But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
arried  away  by  the  natural  enthusiasm  which  caused 
impetuous  Maharbal,   the   commander   of  his  light 
lidian  cavalry,  to  urge  an  immediate  advance  upon 
le,  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  one  run.     *  If,* 
Maharbal,  *  you  will  let  me  lead  the  horse  forthwith, 
follow  quickly,  you  shall  dine  on  the  Capitol  in  five 
.'     We  may  be  sure  that  Hannibal,  without  waiting 
ifaharbal's  advice,  had  maturely  considered  the  ques- 
whether  the  hostile   capital,  the  final  goal  of  his 
nlition,  were  within  his  reach  at  this  moment.     He 
ded  that  it  was  not,  and  we  can  scarcely  presume  to 
ise  the  first  general  of  antiquity  of  an  error  of  judg- 
t,  and  to   maintain  that  he   missed  the  favourable 
fient  for  crowning  all  his   preceding  victories.      All 

oians  is  eepeciallj  insisted  upon  by  Diodorus  {loc.  cif.).  It  vas  even 
ted  that  Hannibal  had  trained  his  soldiers  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 
t>iii8  (ix.  24)  explains  how  this  idle  story  arose.  One  of  Hannibal's  sub- 
Ate  generals,  called  Hannibal  Monomachos,  is  said  to  have  advised  his 
'  to  accostom  the  soldiers  to  human  flesh,  so  that  they  might,  in  case  of 
isity,  have  this  fitod  to  fall  back  upon,  when  all  other  supplies  failed.  But 
nihal,  it  is  said,  rejected  the  odious  idea.  Upon  such  evidence  as  this 
oibal  waa  accused  of  cruelty  !  Arnold  (Hint,  of  Romey  iii.  154),  though 
ays  in  a  note  that  '  the  remarks  of  Polybius  should  make  us  slow  to 
fve  stories  of  Hannibal's  cruelties,  which  so  soon  became  a  theme  for  the 
ntion  of  poets  and  rhetoricians,*  nevertheless  repwits  in  his  text  the 
ges  brought  against  him.  Ho  says,  *  AVhen  Hannibal  found  that  his 
if  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Komans  had 
ied  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disHppointment  betrayed  him  into  acts 
i^  most  inhuman  cruelty.'  If  Arnold's  note  was  an  afterthought,  it  is  a 
that  he  left  his  text  unaltered. 
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that  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  motives 
which  may  have  kept  him  from  an  immediate  advance 
upon  Kome. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Hannibal's  army  nnmbered 
still  about  44,000  men.  It  was  snrely  possible  with  such 
a  force  as  this  to  penetrate  straight  through  the  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  through  Campania  into  Latium,  without 
encountering  any  formidable  resistance.  But  this  march 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  ten  or  eleven  days, 
even  if  the  army  were  not  delayed  by  any  obstacles,  and 
marched  ever  so  fast.  The  interval  of  time  which  must 
thus  elapse  between  the  arrival  of  news  from  the  battl^ 
field  and  the  approach  of  the  hostile  army,  would  enable 
the  Romans  to  make  preparations  for  defence,  and  ex- 
cluded, accordingly,  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  Eome 
was  not  an  open  city,  but  strongly  fortified  by  its  situation 
and  by  art.  Every  Boman  citizen  up  to  the  age  of  sixty 
was  able  to  defend  the  walls,  and  thus,  even  if  no  reserre 
was  at  hand  (which  Hannibal  could  not  take  for  granted), 
Bome  was  not  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  an  advancing 
army. 

Failing  to  take  Rome  by  a  surprise,  Hannibal  would 
have  been  compelled  to  besiege  it  in  form.  This  was 
an  undertaking  for  which  his  strength  was  insuflBcienti 
His  army  was  not  even  numerous  enough  to  blockade  the 
city  and  to  cut  ofiF  supplies  and  reinforcements  from 
without.  What  could,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  a  mere 
demonstration  against  Borne,  even  if  it  vras  practicable 
and  involved  no  risk  ?  *  It  was  of  far  greater  importance 
to  gather  the  certain  fruits  of  victory — to  obtain,  by  the 
conquest  of  some  fortified  towns,  a  new  basis  of  operations 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  such  as  he  had  not  had  since  his 
advance  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Now,  at  last,  the  moment 
had  come  when  Hannibal  might  expect  to  be  joined  by 

*  Vincko  (Der  zweite  punische  Krieg^  p.  361)  considers  the  omission  <rf* 
march  upon  Rome  an  unpardonable  error.  He  thinks  that  Hannibal  oagfat  ^ 
haye  marched  so  rapidly  as  to  precede  the  news  of  the  Koman  defeat  st 
Cannse ;  and  insists  that,  even  if  the  enterprise  had  failed,  it  would  not  ii*^ 
entailed  dangers  or  losses. 
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man  allies.     The  battle  of  Cannse  had  shaken  their     CHAP. 

VIII 

nee  in  the  power  of  Rome  to  protect  them  if  faith-  . ,— L^ 

to   punish  their  revolt;   and  thus  were   severed     ^^^ 
rongest  bonds  which  had  hitherto  secured  their    216-215 
ice.     If  Hannibal  now  succeeded  in  gaining  them 
)  his  side,  his  deep-laid  plan  would  be  brilliantly 
i,  and  Bome  would  be  more  completely  and  securely 
wered  than  if  he  had  stormed  the  Capitol. 
)ing  this  end  steadily  in  view,  Hannibal  again  OTeHnres 

f  XT  * 

precisely  as  he  had  done  after  his  previous  victories,  ^j  ^^^^ 

the  captured  allies  of  the  Eomans  free  without  Homan 
.,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  respective  homes, 
le  assurance  that  he  had  come  to  Italy  to  wage 
)t  with  them,  but  with  the  Bomans,  the  common 
s  of  Carthage  and  Italy.  He  promised  them,  if 
ould  join  him,  his  assistance  for  the  recovery  of 
idependence  and  their  lost  possessions,  threatening 
t  the  same  time  with  severe  punishment  if  they 
still  continue  to  show  themselves  hostile, 
.uses  just  astonishment,  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  Fidelity  of 
political  wisdom  and  the  fitness  of  the  Soman  toEome. 
to  rule  the  world,  that  even  now  the  great  majority 
r  Italian  subjects  remained  faithful  in  their  alle- 
Not  only  the  citizens  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
m  many  had  received  the  Eoman  franchise  not  as 
,  but  as  a  punishment — not  only  all  the  colonies, 
:  as  well  as  Latin — ^but  also  the  whole  of  Etruria, 
I,  Picenum,  the  genuine  Sabellian  races  of  the 
8,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Vestinians,  Frentanians, 
arrucinians,  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  and  the  Cam- 
3,  as  well  as  aU  the  Greek  cities,*  remained  faithful 
QC.  Only  in  Apulia,  in  southern  Samnium,  where 
iudinians  and  Hirpinians  lived,  in  Lucania  and 
im,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  Capua,  more  or  less 
jss  was  shown  to  revolt  from  Eome ;  but  even  in 
places,  where  the  greatest  hostility  against  Eome 

latter,  no  doubt,  partly  out  of  fear  of  the  Bruttians. — Llvy.  zxir.  1. 
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BOOK     prevailed,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  attachment  to  Car- 
s,.   , '  ,^  thage,  and  everywhere  there  was  found  a  zealous  Eomaa 
party  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  alliance.     This 
was,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  partly  the  consequence  of 
the  national  antipathy  of  Italians  and  Punians,  between 
natives   and  foreigners;    partly  it  was  the   alliance  of 
Hannibal  with  the  Gauls,  which  made  the  Italians  averse 
to  join  the  invader ;  partly  that  dread  of  Roman  revenge, 
of  which,  even  after  Cannae,  they  could  not  rid  themselves. 
But  it  was  mainly  the  political  imity  under  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  which,  in  spite  of  isolated  defections,  bound  the 
various  races  of  Italy  into  indissoluble  union,  and  in  the 
end  prevailed  even  over  the  genius  of  HannibaL 
B^Td*  ^^        When  the  Apulian  towns  of  Arpi,'  Salapia,'  and  H«v 
und  donea,'  and  the  insignificant  and  all  but  unknown  Uzentom 

CHmpama.  ^^  ^j^^  extreme  south  of  Calabria,  had  embraced  the  Car- 
thaginian cause,  Hannibal  marched  along  the  Aufidns  ; 
into  Samnium,  where  the  town  of  Compsa  opened  her 
gates  to  him.  A  portion  of  his  army  he  sent  under  Hanito 
to  Lucania  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  general  in- 
surrection among  the  restless  population  of  that  district; 
another  portion,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Mago, 
he  dispatched  to  Bruttium  with  the  same  commission,^  ; 
whilst  he  himself  marched  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  into 
Campania.  The  Lucanians  *  and  Bruttians  were  ready  to 
rise  against  Rome.  Doubtless  they  chafed  impatientlj 
under  a  government  which  obliged  them  to  keep  the 
peace ;  they  regretted  their  former  licence  of  ravaging 
and  plundering  the  land  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and 
they  hoped,  with  Hannibal's  sanction,  to  be  able  to  resume 

»  PolybiuB,  iii.  118,  §  2. 

'  Livy,  xxiv.  47.    Appian,  vii.  45. 

*  Livy,  xxvii.  1.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  are  inaccurate  in  their  Btatt- 
ments  which  refer  to  the  revolt  of  the  allies^  They  omit  to  mention  at  tin 
proper  place  the  dofectron  of  some,  as  of  Salapia  and  Hcrdonea,  referring  b«t 
casually  to  it  on  some  other  occasion;  and  again  they  enumerate  others  <* 
having  joine<l  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  who  remained  in  their 
allegiance  for  some  time  longer,  as,  for  instance,  Tarentum. 

*  Livy,  xxiii.  11. 

*  But  with  some  exceptions.     See  Livy,  xxiv.  20;  xxv.  16. 


^ 
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^e  scale  those  practices  of  brigandage  to  which     CHAP, 
been  so  long  addicted.*     Only  two  insignificant 


onsentia  and  Petelia,  remained  faithful  to  Rome,     p^'^^^^^ 
I  taken  by  force,  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  216-210 

I  port  on  the  Bruttian  coast  Mago  now  sailed  to 
',    and   conveyed   to  the  government  Hannibal's  p^^^^P** 

•  his  last  and  most  glorious  victory,  as  also  his  oharjictcr 

1  wishes  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  ^     ^  ^*^' 
for  the  future.     After  the  battle  of  Cannse  the 

•  of  the  war  in  Italy  was  changed.     Up  to  that 
Romans  had  defended  themselves  so  vigorously 

y   might  almost  be  said  to  have  acted  on  the 
They  had  striven  to  beat  Hannibal  in  the  field, 

to  him  first  an  equal,  then  a  double  force.  They 
now  to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  defensive, 
sd  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  they  never 

on  a  decisive  battle  with  Hannibal.  The  Car- 
is  had  military  possession  of  a  large  portion  of 

Italy.  Hannibal  had  no  difiiculty  in  maintaining 
session,  and  needed  for  this  purpose  no  great 
ments  from  home,  especially  since  he  reckoned  on 
ces  of  the  Italians.  But  he  was  not  able  to  aim 
3  blow  at  Rome.  To  do  this  he  needed  assistance 
rge  scale — nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  another 
nian  army,  which,  considering  the  naval  superiority 
)mans,  could  reach  Italy  only  by  land.  A  consider- 
ion  of  this  army  moreover  mnst  necessarily  consist 
irds,  for  Africa  alone  could  not  supply  sufficient 
I.  Spain,  therefore,  was,  under  present  circum- 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Carthage.  In  that 
lasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  carried  on  the 
nst  the  two  Scipios.     If  in  the  year  216  he  could 

Romans,  penetrate  over  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
nd  then  in  the  following  spring  cross  the  Alps,  the 
hers  could  march  upon  Rome  from  north  and 
id  end  the  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  capital, 
ry  out  this  plan,  which  Mago  as  Hannibal's  con-  Resolution. 

'  Livy,  xxiy.  2. 
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UOOK     fidential  envoy  laid  before  the  Carthaginian  goven: 

-  _    .  '    -  it  was  resolved  to  send  4,000  Numidian  horse  and 

of  the  Car-  elephants  to  Italy,  and  to  raise  in  Spain  20,000  foe 

thaginians    4^000  horso.     We  hear  much*  of  the  opposition 

Hannibal,    these  measures  encountered  in  the  Carthaginian  i 

Hanno,  the  leader  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  ho 

Barcas,  it  is  said,  resisted  Hannibal's  propositions  a 

prosecution  of  the  war.     But  as  the  Barcide  party  1 

overwhelming  majority,  the  opposition  was  powerlej 

unable   to  thwart  Hannibal's  plans.     We  can  th( 

easily  believe  that  the  Carthaginian  senate  voted  s 

unanimously  the  supplies  of  men  and  materials  < 

which  Hannibal  required. 

The  war  As  matters  stood  now,  everything  depended  on  th< 

m  Spam,     ^f  ^Yxe  war  in  Spain.     While  the  rapid  course  of  eve 

Italy  was  followed  by  a  comparative  rest,  while  the  w 

there  resolving  itself  into  a  number  of  smaller  conflid 

turned  chiefly  on  the  taking  and  maintaining  of  fo 

places,  the  Eomans  succeeded  in  dealing  a  decisive  l 

Spain,  which  delayed  the  Carthaginian  plan  of  reinf 

Hannibal  from  that  quarter  to  a  time  when  the  R 

had  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  thei 

three  defeats  on  the  Trebia,  the  Thrasymenus,  an 

Aufidus. 

Furthop  But  this  event,  which  was  in  reality  the  turning 

fliTiuf  ^the   ^^  ^^®  career  of  Carthaginian  triumphs,  did  not  take 

Kotuau        till  later  in  the  course  of  the  year  216  B.C.   Meanwhi 

prospects  of  Eome  in  Italy  had  become  still  more  clc 

The  battle  of  Cannie  began  to  produce  its  effects. 

after  another  of  the  allies  in  southern  Italy  joine 

enemy,  and  Rome  in  her  trouble  and  distress  was  o 

to  leave  to  their  fate  those  who,  remaining  faithful 

asked  for  protection  and  help  to  enable  them  to  hold 

ground. 

Condit'on        The  richest  and  most  powerful  city  in  Italy  m 

o    upua.     jj^^j^g  ^g^g  Capx^a.     She  was  able  to  send  into  the 

30,000  foot  and  an  excellent  cavalry  of  4,000  men,  v 

*  Livy,  xjtiii.  13. 
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r  any  Italian  state.     No  city  not  included  in  the     CHAP, 
bribes   appeared    so    intimately   connected    with  ^_  ^  ',• 
}  Capua.      The  Eomans  and  the  Capuans  had     ^^^^xd 
»ne  people  more  completely  than  the  Somans  and    21 6-2 15 
IS.     The  Capuan  knights  possessed  the  full  Roman       ®*^* 
',  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Capua  enjoyed  the 
its  of  Romans  exclusive  only  of  the  political  rights, 
nans  fought  in  the  Boman  legions  side  by  side 
J  inhabitants  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.     A  great 
of  Romans  had  settled  in  Capua,  and  the  pro- 
amilies  of  this  town  were  connected  by  marriage 
highest  nobility  of  Rome.     These  Capuan  nobles 
ouble  motive  for  remaining  faithful  to  Rome. 

the  decision  of  the  Roman  senate  they  had  in  the 
itin  war  (338  B.C.')  obtained  political  power  in 
id  the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  revenue  which  the 
f  Capua  were  made  to  pay  to  them.  A  Roman 
esided  in  Capua  to  decide  civil  disputes  in  which 
itizens  were  concerned ;  but  in  every  other  respect 
lans  were  free  from  interference  with  their  local 
jmment.     They  had  their  own  senate  and  their 

chief  magistrate,  called  Meddix.  Under  the 
a  of  Rome  the  town  had  probably  lost  little  of  her 
mportance  and  prosperity,  and  she  was  considered 
she  had  been  a  century  before,  a  worthy  rival  of 

;  was  precisely  this  greatness  and  prosperity  which  T)isposi- 
in  the  people  of  Capua  the  feeling  of  lealousy  and  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^® 
ice   of   Roman   superiority.      A    position   which  ot  i>ipim 
towns  might  accept  without  feeling  humbled  could  jiannii^i. 
to  offend  the  pride  of  a  people  which  looked  upon 
not  inferior  even  to  the  people  of  Rome.     The 
s  of  Capua,  in  other  words  the  vast  majority  of  the 
on,  had  been  grievously  wronged  and  exasperated 
leasure  of  the  Roman  senate  which  had  deprived 
rher  domain  or  public  land,  and  had  in  consequence 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Capuan  nobility.    The 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  373. 
tt  2 
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BOOK     natural  opposition  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens, 
which  we  find  in  every  Italian  community,  had  through  this 


Calatia. 


measure  been  embittered  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  injustice 
on  the  popular  side,  and  by  the  slavish  attachment  of  the 
nobles  to  their  foreign  friends  and  supporters.  It  was  not 
Hannibal's  appearance  in  Italy  that  first  produced  this 
division  in  Capua.  But  the  discontent  which  had  been 
growing  for  years,  had  hitherto  been  kept  down  by  the 
irresistible  power  of  Rome.  Now,  as  it  seemed,  the  hour 
of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  the 
lake  Thrasymenus  in  the  preceding  year,  when  Hannibal 
for  the  first  time  appeared  in  Campania,  he  had  tried  to 
detach  Capua  from  the  Boman  alliance.  Some  Capoaa 
prisoners  of  war  whom  he  had  set  free,  had  promised  ta 
bring  about  an  insurrection  in  their  native  city ;  but  the 
plan  had  failed.*  Another  decisive  victory  over  the  Eoman« 
was  wanted  to  inspire  the  national  and  popular  partj  in 
Capua  with  sufficient  courage  for  so  bold  a  step  as  Qa 
throwing  ofiF  of  their  allegiance.  Such  a  victory  had  been 
gained  at  Cannse ;  and  the  revolution  in  Capua  was  one  of 
its  first  and  most  valuable  fruits.' 
Revolt  of  The  Capuan  nobility  was  neither  strong  enough  to  sup- 
At^u**  press  the  popular  movement  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  nor 
and  '  honest  and  firm  enough  to  retire  from  the  government  and 
to  leave  the  town  after  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gamed 
the  ascendency.  Only  a  few  men  remained  faithful  to 
Rome,  foremost  among  whom  was  Decius  Magius.  Tie 
majority  of  the  senate  of  Capua  allowed  themselves  to  be 
intimidated  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,'  one  of  their  number, 
and  hoped  by  joining  the  Carthaginians  to  save  their  pre- 
rogatives and  their  position.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Cannse  they  despatched  an  embassy  to  Hannibal  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Carthagei 
which  guaranteed  their  entire  independence,  and  especiaDj 
an  immunity  from  the  obligation  of  military  service  and 
other  burthens.*     As  the  prize  of  their  joint  victory  OTff 

*  See  above,  p.  220.  •  Livy,  xxiii.  2-10.     Zonaras,  ix.  2. 

■  Livy,  xxiii.  2. 

^  Livy,  xxiii.  7 :  '  Legati  ad  Hannibalem  Tcnernnt  pacemque  earn  eo  cob 
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Borne  they  hoped  that  the  dominion  over  Italy  would  fall 
to  their  share.  In  order  to  cut  off  every  chance  of  a 
leoonciliation  with  Itome,  and  to  convince  their  new  ally 
of  their  unconditional  attachment,  the  Capuan  populace 
idzed  the  Boman  citizens  who  happened  to  be  residing 
among  them,  shut  them  up  in  one  of  the  public  baths,  and 
killed  them  with  hot  vapour.  Three  hundred  Roman  pri- 
Kmers  were  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  the  Capuan s  by 
Hannibal  as  a  security  for  the  safety  of  an  equal  number 
of  Capuan  horsemen  who  were  sei'ving  with  the  Roman 
inny  in  Sicily.  The  example  of  Capua  was  followed 
voluntarily  or  on  compulsion  by  Atella  and  Calatia,  two 
neighbouring  Italian  cities.  All  the  other  numerous  towns 
of  Campania,  especially  the  Greek  community  of  Neapolis 
tiid  the  old  city  of  Cumse  (once,  like  Neapolis,  a  Greek 
settlement,  but  now  entirely  Italian),  remained  faithful  to 
feme.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nobility, 
rhile  the  popular  party  evinced  everywhere  a  strong  desire 
0  join  the  Carthaginian  cause. 

Among  the  great  events  which  convulsed  Italy  at  this 
ime  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  fate  of  a  comparatively 
tumble  individual,  because  it  permits  us  to  catch  a  glimpse 
-f  the  civil  struggles  and  vicissitudes  which  the  great 
mr  called  forth  in  every  Italian  city,  and  because  it  throws 
•a  interesting  and  a  favourable  light  on  the  character  of 
lannibal.'  Decius  Magius  was  the  leader  of  the  minority 
n  the  Capuan  senate,  which,  remaining  faithful  to  Rome, 
ejected  all  the  offers  of  Hannibal,  and  even  after  the  occu- 
pation of  their  town  by  a  Punic  garrison  entertained  the 
bope  of  recalling  their  countrymen  to  their  allegiance,  of 
orerpowering  and  murdering  the  foreign  troops,  and  re- 
storing Capua  to  the  Romans.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
Bentiments  and  his  plans.  When  Hannibal  sent  for  him 
into  his  camp,  he  refused  to  go,  because,  as  a  free  citizen  of 


CHAP. 

VIII. 

Sbconp 
Pkrioi), 
216-215 

B.C. 


The 

resistADce 
of  Decius 
Maigius  to 
IluDnibal. 


^onibofl  his  feeerunt,  no  quis  imperator  mngistratusre  Poenorum  ius  ullnm 
in  civem  Campanum  haberet,  nove  civis  Campanus  invitua  militaret  mimusve 
^Ktret;  ut  »um  legos,  bui  magi&tratus  Capuse  esseut.' 
'  livy,  xxiii.  8-10. 
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\**<r,  Hfr  remain^  an eii> in  a  fc-rei^  Inad^aod  dms^ 
vf^fkf ^1  tF:'>  miiierT  of  witzb^tssing  tike  bi&rbaroas  pimidui^ 
mh'u:\i  a  f»fir  jfrars  Iat«;r  the  mthless  kukl  of  Borne  in&iti 
on  Capaa.  Xo  man  wonld  hare  been  more  josdfirf* 
d^rpr^^^atiD^  thU  pnnishment,  and  moie  likelj  to  mitigi^ 
jt,  if  K/^man  jusrtice  conld  erer  be  tempered  with  iDef9» 
than  tti/;  man  wLo  had  dared  in  the  cause  of  Borne  to  d4 
tho  Tir;tr/riouJi  HannibaL' 

'riio  two  hostile  parties  which  opposed  each  other  iBtk 
C'ttfrtf/anian  towns  had  caused  even  members  ofthestf>^ 
faruilies  to  be  divided  against  each  other.*    Pacuvius  CJ** 


*  Llrjf  xxiii.  10. 


'  Iavj,  TTiii.  8. 
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riufi,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Capua,  had  mar-     CHAP, 
ried  a  daughter  of  a  noble  Boman,  Appius  Claudius,  and  ^ 


lis  son  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Roman  cause.  The  p^^^^,^,^ 
&ttier  tried  in  vain  to  convince  the  youth  that  the  star  of  216-J15 
Borne  had  set,  and  that  his  naitive  town  of  Capua  could  re- 
pin  her  ancient  position  and  splendour  only  by  a  league 
with  Carthage.  Not  even  the  countenance  and  the  kind 
irords  of  Hannibal  himself,  who  at  the  father's  request 
pardoned  the  errors  of  the  son,  could  conciliate  the 
rtardy  young  man.  Invited  with  his  father  to  dine  in 
x>mpany  with  Hannibal,  he  remained  sullen  through  the 
merriment  of  the  banquet,  and  refused  even  to  pledge 
Sannibal  in  a  cup  of  wine,  under  the  pretext  of  not  feel- 
ing well.  Towards  evening,  when  Pacuvius  left  the  dining 
room  for  a  time,  his  son  followed  him,  and  drawing  him 
iside  into  a  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  declared  hi3 
intention  of  presently  killing  Hannibal  and  thus  obtaining 
for  his  countrymen  pardon  for  their  great  offence.  In  the 
utmost  dismay,  Pacuvius  besought  his  son  to  give  up  this 
beinous  scheme,  and  vowed  to  shield  with  his  own  body  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  sworn  to  be  faithful,  who  had  in- 
trusted himself  to  the  hospitality  of  Capua,  and  whose 
^ests  they  were  at  this  moment.  In  the  struggle  of  con- 
Bicting  duties  filial  piety  prevailed.  The  youth  cast  away 
Uie  dagger  with  which  he  had  armed  himself,  and  returned 
to  the  banquet  to  avert  suspicion. 

In  Nola  as  in  Capua  the  people  were  divided  between  Occupation 
a  Roman  and  a  Carthaginian  party. ^     The  plebs  was  in  the^pr»tor 
&vour  of  joining  Hannibal,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  MarceUus. 
the  nobles  delayed  the  decision,  and  thus  gained  time  to 
inform  the  praetor  Marcellus,  who  wa«  then  stationed  at 
Casilinum,  of  the  danger  of  a  revolt.     Marcellus  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  Nola,  occupied  the  town  with  a  strong 
garrison,  and  repulsed  the  Carthaginians,  who,  counting 
on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  people  of  Nola,  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  town.     This  lucky  hit  of 

I  Livy,  zxiii.  14. 
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BOOK     Marcellus  was  magrnified  by  the  Boman  annalists  into  a 

. r^ — '  complete  victory  over  Hannibal.     Livy  *  found  in  some  of 

the    writers    whom    he   consulted    the    statement  that 
2,800  Carthaginians  were  slain;  but  he  is  sensible  and 
honest  enough  to  suspect  that  this  is  a  great  exaggeration. 
The  extent  of  the  success  of  Marcellus  was  no  doabt  this, 
that  Hannibal's  attempt  to  occupy  Nola  with  the  assistance 
of  the   Carthaginian  party  failed;   and  considering  the 
importance  of  the  place,  this  was  indeed  a  great  point 
gained.     But  it  was  an  empty  boast  if  Boman  writers 
asserted  in  consequence  that  Marcellus  had  taught  the 
Romans  to  conquer  Hannibal.^     Livy  hits  the  truth  by 
saying  that  not  to  be  conquered  by  Hannibal  was  more 
diflScult  at  that  time  than  it  was  afterwards  to  conquer 
him.     It  was  the  merit  of  Marcellus  that  he  saved  No!a 
from  being  taken.     This  was  effected  not  only  by  antici- 
pating the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  securing 
the  town  with  a  garrison,  but  by  severely  punishin^^  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  Nola,  who  were  guiliy  or 
suspected  of  an  understanding  with   Hannibal.    When 
seventy  of  them  had  been  put  to  death,  the  fidelity  of  Noll 
seemed  suflficiently  secured.^ 
Occupation       The  pretended  victory  of  Marcellus  at  Nola  appears  the 
and  "^^^  *   more  doubtful  as  Hannibal  about  the  same  time  was  able 
Acerneby   to  take  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  towns  of 
Nuceria  and  Acerrse,*  and  made  several  attempts  to  gain 

'  Livy,  xxiii.  16. 

'  Compare  Cicero,  Brut.  iii.  12 :  *  Post  Cannensem  illHm  calamitaten)  prinwm 
Marcelli  ad  Nolam  prcslio  populus  se  Eomauus  erexit.'  Valerias  Maximnii 
i.  6,  9. 

•  Livy,  xxiii.  17. 

*  On  this  occasion  the  stories  of  HannibaVs  treachery  and  cruelty  a« 
repeated.  According  to  Zonaras  (ix.  2:  compare  Dion  Cassias,  flF.  60,  54; 
Appian,  viii.  63),  Hannibal  caused  the  senators  of  Nuceria  to  be  killed ;  and 
though  he  promised  the  other  inhabitants  to  let  them  leave  the  town  in  safety, 
he  caused  them  to  be  cut  down  on  the  road  by  his  horsemen.  This  stoiy  ii 
indirectly  contradicted  by  Livy  (xxiii.  15),  who  relates  that  the  people  d 
ISuceria  rejected  the  offer  of  Uannibal,  who  wished  them  to  take  service  witk 
him,  and  took  refuge  all  over  Campania,  but  especially  in  Nola  vA 
Nt-apolis;  that  thirty  senators  of  Nuceria,  on  being  refused  admittance  into 
Capua,  went  to  Cumse.     Livy  either  could  not  have  found  anything  of  the 
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possession  of  Neapolis.     NeapoHs  would  have  been  a  most     chap. 
Talnable  acquisition,  as  a  secure  landing-place  and  a  sta- 


tion for  the  Carthaginian  fleet.     But  the  Neapolitans  were     |^coin) 
on  their  guard.     All  attempts  to  take  the  town  by  sur-    216-216 
prise  failed,  and  Hannibal  had  not  the  means  of  laying       ^'^' 
mge  to  it  in  a  regular  manner.     His  attempts  to  take 
Comae  were  equally  futile,  and  even  the  petty  town  of 
Oaeilinum,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Capua,  on  the  river 
Yoltmnus,  offered  a  stout  resistance.     But  Casilinum  was 
too  important  on  account  of  its  position  to  be  left  in  the 
knds  of  the  Bomans.     Hannibal  therefore  resolved  to 
kj  regular  siege  to  it. 

The  siege  of  Casilinum  claims  our  special  attention,  as  Siege  of 
it  shows  the  spirit  and  the  quality  of  the  troops  of  whom  the  °^^' 

Bomans  disposed  in  their  struggle  with  Carthage.  When 
ihe  Boman  legions  in  the  spring  of  the  year  216  b.o. 
resembled  in  Apulia,  the  allied  town  of  Prseneste  was  some- 
rhat  in  arrear  in  preparing  its  contingent.  This  con- 
ingent,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  men,  was 
herefore  still  on  its  march,  and  had  just  reached  Campania, 
then  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  CannsB  arrived.  Instead  of 
narching  further  south,  the  troops  took  up  their  position 
n  the  little  town  of  Casilinum,  and  were  there  joined  by 
lome  Latins  and  Komans,  as  well  as  by  a  cohort  of  four 
iimdred  and  sixty  men  from  the  Etruscan  town  of  Perusia, 
irhich,  like  the  Praenestine  cohort,  had  been  delayed  in 
tiaking  the  field.  Shortly  after  this  Capua  revolted,  and 
irerywhere  in  Campania  the  popular  party  showed  a  dis- 
position to  follow  the  example  of  Capua.  To  prevent  the 
people  of  Casilinum  from  betraying  their  Roman  garrison 
U)  the  Carthaginians,  the  soldiers  anticipated  treason  by 
a  treacherous  and  barbarous  act.  They  fell  upon  the 
inhabitants,  put  to  death  aU  that  were  suspected,'  destroyed 

liBeged  atrocities  of  Hannibal  in  the  annals  he  consulted,  or  he  discredited  the 
Btatementi).  Mommsen  {Bom.  Hist.  i.  p.  623 ;  Eng.  translation,  ii.  142)  accepts 
t^as  true. 

*  From  lAvj  xxiii.  17  it  would  appear  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
^  this  is  contradicted  by  Livy  himself  in  another  place  (xxiii.  19).  This 
^'''utOttA  act  of  the  Homan  garrison  closely  resembles  the  doings  of  the  garrisoa 


X 


I«:*r5:     ziLr.  ^».Tmja:  a:*  iixi  Titswt.  wiiidL  Ist  an  the  left  hank  rffti  1*^ 
«J1^_^    n-^T^i.  iiif»l  pir  -zzzt    jTiitrr  iiiJ:  il  &  sxase  of  defienoe.  Tbp^ 
'.  iiniiiurHiiiiSii-  >rrniTii-jr:'L  iLcr  irnpn*  in  xain,  and  tieiitzidii 

TJjK   jr^"— ■<  a.  vni  Titt  iT'tJiies:  rinnmjve.  sad  iriih  pflW 

ai2iir.-f>  .Tin  "izi/'iss&iil  Tim — s:  msenr  ^rts  Le  dertWl 
;x:  111;  sttsu^  soil  iooiiiruna^  ifter-s^ss&rr  iar  a  icgohr  sieg(f 
xoil  zndui^^  lit  ajr-ciiVr-.Tn.  sfkr^n^zixir  liis  TaloabletKNll 


H^    £:t:c  iL^  &  ^2u.<:i£aiixt.  £:ul  or  tir  ««i»e of  the wntel 

ju.'TiifcT  3-irrrr  xii£»tc  vfrji^*:-LU5i.  "Tiir  ix^&aser  c£  thehon8< 

iir:  ziiiJrr  21.  irrcOL:*:  "Sv  'irr-^  «^«o=«  ixxo  the  toftn,*! 
7-    rijj«r  "Uir   aii:-^.     -irfcimiZT  iH  lie  bi3nv)n  of»! 
Trj#r.--i  s.f^  lir.kf  :«r:  zr  ^iif  Tv-w^:  tiie  iniher  of 
£.i_rrltii^  Vij'  :-.•.£— i  5.X  5x>£.  3t3.'<'  iz»i  rvc<»  were  dewi 
.c  ijir  i^rr^scEL  -i^fv  lifiHEatcres  from  the  «11»' 
-•.jBjfi  liirizirftiTit*  zki-  zht*  misRlt$s  oc  tlie  eoemksto 
iikiT*  •-•:  i:iz:^x  r«-  a  T..ozii;4ry  death.    The 
rr.«.c*  iztltzr  Grts-X'iLis  "sirC  rz  T:fcZ2  to  r^iieTe  the 
Kt  ^JLtT  '^trtiifrjjrd  ct  i.iiinic  i.^wo.  di"*  rrnjT  daring  thei 
ciLiki  ZikT^lj  zZjz^i  wiii.  ^jrfcia.     Tie  CATthasriniaiis  ««< 
^.  T^r4«i  zhr:  irif.'k.  asrl  islited  the  eaksks  oat  of  the 
i^rf  .rt  ^IirrT  prAcinL  li*  toin.     Wb^tt  sR  hope  of 
w,Li  xiizs  ^:ne«  ;L3?I  ball  of  zhe  Ufeieiijijksrs  of  CkszIinoBi 
p^rriilitrii  bj  g-a^'^r,  the  ber»?io  Praenetftinies  and 
at  lajt  conjieaieii  to  szirr^iiJer  the  tovn  on  cooditioft 
bftriii^  aEow^  to  miLSoni  thenLselTes  &r  a  3tipalateds^| 

T'.L  L  p.  .51-^. 

^    ^  /4.ii  ^fou*  Aamdliscs  a/xuised  KxanToml  ot*  la  act  oi  eiwA  psidr.  IW 


MLui    Li"^.  Ti;-.-    li    tiiiAC  aunwrnea  v^re  seac  .iitur  di«  inea  aai  blj^ 
LiTj  hiui  ao  vLjSi'ulrj  in  reject in^r  di  5  impudeat  lie.  whiiHl  i«  ex{W*^'f* 
aiih*^*aKQt   DamriTe  of  the    honours   publieiT  ^ftw^sdiiii  to  thie 
§tAti:*tTn  ^r.Ar  thair  r*'tTim.     He  !fiiv«:  ^  Dunee  aame  ^"T**in  |^ii  iiiliiiiiH  ^ 
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ley  were  justly  proud  of  their  performance,     Marcus     CHAP, 
jucius,  the  commander  of  the  Prsenestine  cohort,  who,  as 


ky  remarks,  had  formerly  been  a  public  clerk,  caused  a     p^^^^^ 

atue  of  himself  to  be  erected  on  the  market-place  of    216-215 

neneste,  with  an  inscription  to  commemorate  the  defence 

*  Casilinum.     The  Roman  senate  granted  the  survivors 

>abl6  pay  and  exemption  from  military  service  for  five 

tars.     It  is  added  that  the  Eoman  franchise  was  also 

Eered  to  them,  but  declined.   Probably  the  men  of  Perusia 

sre   honoured  like  the   Prsenestines,  but  we   have  no 

formation  on  the  subject. 

The  obstinate  defence  of  Casilinum  is  instructive,  as  Prospects 

lowing  the  spirit  by  which  the  allies  of  Rome  were  ani-  ^^  ^^^  ^^" 

ated.  If  afber  the  battle  of  Cannse  the  citizens  of  two  towns 

iiich  did  not  even  possess  the  Roman  franchise  fought 

r  Borne  with  such  firmness  and  heroism,  the  republic  could 

ok  with  perfect  composure  and  confidence  upon  all  the 

cissitudes  of  the  war ;  nor  could  Hannibal  with  a  handful 

'  foreign  mercenaries  have  much  hope  of  subduing  a 

fontry  defended  by  several  hundred  thousand  men  as 

ave  and  obstinate  as  the  garrison  of  Casilinum. 

The  blockade  of  Casilinum  had  lasted  the  whole  winter,  Hannibal's 

id  the  surrender  of  the  town  did  not  take  place  before  ^iiies. 

\e  following  spring.     Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  sent  a 

>rtion  of  his  army  *  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in 

Apua.     The  results  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  were  in  truth 

msiderable,  but  we  can  hardly  think  that  they  answered 

\b  expectations.     The  acquisition  of  Capua  was  the  only 

Ivantage   worth   mentioning;    and   the    value   of  this 

oquisition  was  considerably  reduced   by  the   continued 

enstance  which  he  had  to   encounter  in  all  the  other 

mportant  towns  of  Campania,  especially  in  those  on  the 

ea  coast.     Thus  Capua  was   in   constant  danger,  and 

nstead  of  vigorously  supporting  the  movements  of  Hannibal 

it  compelled  him  to  take  measures  for  its  protection.     It 

Wold  not  be  left  without  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  for  the 

^  Two  detachments  of  his  army  were  in  Lucania  and  Brattinm ;  a  third  vaa 
vlockading  Casilinum. 
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BOOK      Boman  party  in  the  town  would,  as  the  example  of  UdU 


IV. 


,   showed,  have  seized  the  first  opportunity  for  betraying  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.     The  conditions  on  whick 
Capua  had  joined  the  Cari^ginian  alliance,  yiz.  exemption 
from  military  service  and  war  taxes,  show  clearly  that 
Hannibal  could  not  dispose  freely  of  the  resources  of  his 
Italian  allies.    He  could  rely  only  on  their  voluntary  aid; 
and  it  was  his  policy  to  show  that  their  alliance  witii 
Carthage  was  more  profitable  for  them  than  their  sub- 
jection to  Eome.     It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  couM 
not  raise  a  very  considerable  army  in  Italy ;  and  that  if  he 
could  have  found  the  men,  he  would  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  providing  for  their  food  and  pay,  and  for  the 
materials  of  war. 
Defeat  of         Still,  whatever  difficulties  Hannibal  might  encomiter 
atlberk      ^7  Continuing  the    war   in    Italy,  he   might,  after  ihs 
in  Spain,     stupendous  success  that  had  hitherto  accompanied  hifflf 
expect  to  overcome,  provided  he   obtained  from  horns : 
the  reinforcements  on  which  he  had  all  along  calculated. 
His  first  expectations  were  directed  to  Spain.     In  this 
country  the  Romans  had  with  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
importance  made  great  efforts  during  the  first  two  yeais 
of  the  war  to  occupy  the  land  between  the  Ebro  and  ths 
Pyrenees,  and  they  had  thus  blocked  up  the  nearest  roid 
by  which  a  Punic  army  could  march  from  Spain  to  Italy. 
The  two  Scipios  had  even  advanced  beyond  the  Ebro  is 
attack  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  the  southern  ptft 
of  the  peninsula,  and,  following  the  example  of  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  they  had  adopted  the  policy  of  endeavouring  t* 
gain  over  to  their  side  the  subjects  and  allies  of  CarthagOi 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  Hasdrubal  had  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Tartessii,*  a  powerful  tribe  in  the  valkf 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  revolted  tribe  was  that  of  the  Ttit8«i 
or  the  Carpesii.  (See  Drakenborch's  note  to  Livy,  xxiii.  26.)  Our  ignoiaortrf 
the  ancient  peography  of  Spain,  and  still  more  the  ignorance  of  it  which  tfci 
ancient  historians  betray,  and  which  make^  their  narratives  so  vague.  i»  tkl 
chief  cause  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  events  in  Spain  are  hidden,  and  hi 
given  ample  scope  to  the  inventions  and  exaggerations  with  which  tb» 
narrative  of  the  war  in  Spain  is  disfigured. 
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he  Bsetis,  which  had  revolted,  and  was  reduced  only     CHAP, 
r  an  obstinate  resistance.    Then,  after  he  had  received  ^i    ,   '_- 
forcements  for  the  defence  of  the  Carthaginian  posses-     ^ond 
3  in  Spain,  he  advanced  towards  the  Ebro  to  carry  out    21 6-215 
plan  which  was  so  essential  for  Hannibal's  success  in        ^'^' 
r.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river,  near  the  town 
)era,*  the  two  Scipios  awaited  his  arrival.      A  great 
le  was  fought;  the   Carthaginians   were   completely 
en ;  their  army  was  partly  destroyed,  partly  dispersed, 
great  victory  of  the  Eomans  ranks  in  importance  with 
on  the  Metaurus  and  that  of  Zama.     It  foiled  the 
of  the  Carthaginians  of  sending  a  second  army  into 
r  from  Spain,^  and  left  Hannibal  without  the  necessary 
forcements  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  full  career 
ictory,  and  seemed  to  need  only  the  co-operation  of 
her  army  to  compel  Rome  to  yield  and  to  sue  for 
e.     The  Itomans   now  had  leisure  to  recover  from 
r   great  material    and  moral    overthrow,   and  after 
iving  such  a  crisis  as  this  they  became  invincible. 
liile  the  Soman  arms  in  Spain  not  only  opposed  a  StAteof 
ier  to  the  advance  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  laid  the  swdlSa 
dation  for  a  permanent  acquisition  of  new  territory,  and  Sicily. 
two  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  lately  wrested 
i  Carthage,  showed  alarming   symptoms  of  dissatis- 
ion.     The  dominion  of  Rome  in  these  two  islands  had 
been  felt  to  be  a  blessing.     Under  its  weight  the 
imment  of  Carthage  was  looked  upon  by  a  considerable 
don  of  the  natives  as  a  period  of  lost  happiness,  the 
}  of  the  present  being  naturally  felt  more  keenly  than 
je  of  the  past.   The  battle  of  Cannse  produced  its  effect 
1  in  these  distant  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
ved  the  hopes  of  those  who  still  felt  attachment  to 
ir  former  rulers,  or  thought  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
to  cast  off  their  present  bondage.     Carthaginian  fleets 

rhis  town  of  Ibera,  which  Livy  (xxiii.  28)  calls  '  orbem  opulentissimam 
opeBtatd  regionis  eius/  is  never  mentioned  again  by  any  other  writer,  and 
tcality  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

Liry,  xxiii.  29 :  '  £a  pugna  Husdrubali  non  modo  in  Italiam  tradncendi 
utui  Bed  ne  manendi  quidem  satis  tuto  in  Hispania  spem  reliqueraC 
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cmiaeil  off  the  eoosts  of  SieSj  and  Icept  the  iskod  in  t 
continneil  state  of  exeiteiaent.  The  Roman  officers  wb 
ct^Dimajideil  in  SlciIt  sent  hi^me  reports  calcukt^d  i» 
enuse  disqiiiet  and  alarm.  The  propraetor  T.  OtaBda 
ci:mplained  that  hia  troopa  were  left  withont  snffidot 
supplies  and  paj.  From  Sardinia  the  propnetor  L 
C>nielins  Mammnia  sent  eqnaUr  nrgent  demandsJ  Ih 
home  goTemment  had  no  resoorces  at  its  disposal,  airi  I 
the  senate  replied  bj  bidding  the  two  propraetors  do  ill  I 
best  thej  coold  for  their  fleets  and  troops.  In  Sardiatj 
c«>nseqxientlj  the  Soman  commander  raised  a  forced  bai 
— a  measnre  ill  calcolated  to  unprore  the  loyalty  of  fli 
subjects.*  In  Sicily  it  was  again  the  faithful  Hieiowb 
Tolonteered  his  aid,  and  this  was  the  last  time  thatb 
exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  allies.  Althongh  Ul 
own  kingdom  of  Syracose  was  at  this  rery  time  exposedli 
the  devastations  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  he  neyertheles 
provided  the  Soman  troops  in  Sicily  with  pay  and  pi^ 
TisioQS  for  six  months.  The  old  man  would  haTebeci 
hr.ppy  if  before  his  death  he  could  have  seen  the  vif 
ended,  or  at  least  warded  off  from  the  coasts  of  Sidki 
He  foresaw  the  danger  to  which  its  continuance  expoidl 
his  country  and  his  house,  and  he  conjured  the  Somaosii 
attack  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  as  soon  as  possiUb 
But  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Cannse  was  not  the  ti* 
for  such  an  enterprise,  and  before  it  came  to  be  curidl 
out  a  great  calamity  had  overwhelmed  SicOy,  had  otff- 
thrown  the  dynasty  and  erterminafed  the  whole  familj^j 
HIero,  and  had  reduced  Syracuse  to  a  state  of  desoktki 
from  which  it  never  rose  again. 

'  LiTT,  xxiii.  21. 

•  Livy  says  (xxiii.  21):  *  Cornell o  in  Sardinia  emtates  socue  beiiie»<«*' 
tulfrunt.*  This  expression  is  apt  to  mislead.  What  the  effect  of  thein«* 
of  Cornelius  whs,  we  leiim  from  Livy,  i^xiii.  32,  where  the  people  of  Sarfi* ; 
are  spoken  of  as  complaining  that  they  had  had  to  submit  to  har?b  i» 
extortionate  demands,  and  that  they  were  oppressed  by  being  made  to  ^ 
heavy  contributions  and  to  furnish  supplies.  The  loans  of  the  S*niJiBi** 
aj)[K;ar  from  this  to  have  been  not  unlike  those  which  English  kinc?o?^^ 
raise  in  the  city  of  London,  and  which  were  euphemistically  called  'bd^ 
Tolencetf/ 
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Ithonffh  since  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  the  seat  of  war     CHAP. 

VIII 

been   shifted   from   Cisalpine   Gaul   to   central   and  > ,-J-^ 

:hern  Italy,  and  although  Eome  itself  was  now  more  |^^ 
ctly  exposed  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Hannibal,  yet  the  216-216 
aans  had  neither  given  up  Cremona  and  Placentia, 
r  fortresses  on  the  Po,  nor  relaxed  their  efforts  for 
:inuing  the  war  with  the  Gauls  in  their  own  country. 
y  hoped  thereby  to  draw  off  the  Gallic  auxiliaries  from 
inibal's  army,^  and  moreover  to  prevent  any  Punic 
y  which  might  succeed  in  crossing  the  Pyrenees  and 
3  from  advancing  further  into  Italy.  For  this  reason  in 
spring  of  216  two  legions  and  a  strong  contingent  of 
iliaries,  amounting  altogether  to  25,000  men,  were  sent 
rhward,  under  the  command  of  the  praetor  L.  Postumius 
inus,  at  the  time  when  Terentius  Varro  and  -53milius 
11  us  set  out  on  their  ill-fated  expedition  to  Apulia, 
disaster  of  Cannae  naturally  rendered  the  task  of 
tumius  very  difficult  by  increasing  the  courage  of  the 
es  hostile  to  Eome,  and  by  damping  that  of  their 
Qds.  Nevertheless  the  praetor  kept  his  ground  in  the 
atry  about  the  Po  during  the  whole  of  the  year  216, 

so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  that 
was  elected  for  the  consulship  of  the  ensuing  year. 

before  he  could  enter  on  his  new  office  he  was  over- 
3n  by  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,^  second  only  to  the  Defeat  of 
it  disaster  of  Cannae.     He  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Aibinus'in 
cut  to  pieces  with  his  whole  army.     It  is  related'  Cisalpine 
b  the  Gauls  cut  off  his  head,  set  the  skull  in  gold,  and 
i  it  on  solemn  occasions  as  a  goblet,  according  to  a 
barous  custom  which  continued  long  among  the  later 
lis  and  Germans. 

tome  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement.     The  worst  Further 
imities  of  the  disastrous  year  that  had  just  passed  away  ^oman 
ned  about  to  be  repeated  at  the  very  time  when  the  allies  in 

Bruttium. 
Polybina,  iii.  106,  J  6. 

This  was  early  in  the  year  215  B.C.,  more  than  seven  months  af^er  the 
e  of   Cannae.      Polybius   (iii.  118,    §   6)  is   careless   in   stating  that  it 
ened  *  a  ii-w  days  after/ 
Livy,  xxiii.  24.     Zonaras,  ix.  3. 
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BOOK  brave  garrison  of  Casilinum  had  been  forced  to  capitulate, 
—  ,  '  ^  and  when  by  this  conquest  Hannibal  had  opened  for  him- 
self the  road  to  Latium.  A  short  time  before  the  faith- 
fnl  towns  of  Petelia  and  Consentia  in  Bruttiom  had  beeu 
taken  by  storm.  The  others  were  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  suffering  the  same  fate.  Locri  soon  after  joined  the  Cw> 
thaifinians  under  favourable  conditions  :  ^  and  thus  anuui- 
time  town  of  great  importance  was  gained  by  the  enemy. 
In  Croton  the  nobility  tried  in  vain  to  keep  the  town  for 
the  Komans,  and  to  shut  out  the  Bruttian  allies  d 
Hannibal.  The  people  admitted  them  within  the  walla, 
and  the  aristocratic  party  had  no  choice  but  to  yield  to  the 
storm  and  to  purchase  for  themselves  permission  to  leave 
the  town  by  giving  up  possession  of  the  citadel.*  Thus 
the  whole  of  Bruttium  was  lost  to  the  Bomans,  with  this 
single  exception  of  Ehegium.  The  legions  were  stationed 
in  Campania,  and  did  not  venture  beyond  their  fortified 
camps.  Everywhere  the  sky  was  overhung  with  black 
clouds.  In  Spain  alone  the  victory  of  the  Scipios  at  Ibeia 
opened  a  brighter  prospect.  By  it  the  danger  of  another 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Hannibal's  brother  was  for  the  pre- 
sent averted.  Had  the  battle  near  the  Ebro  ended  like 
the  battles  hitherto  fought  on  Italian  soil,  it  would  seem 
that  even  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  Bomans  must  have 
despaired  of  the  republic. 
Sojourn  of  Hannibal  passed  the  winter  of  216-215  B.C.  in  Capua. 
S^Ca^^^  These  winter-quarters  became  among  the  Boman  writers 
a  favourite  topic  of  declamation.  Capua,  they  said,  he- 
came  Hannibal's  Cannse.'  In  the  luxurious  life  of  this 
opulent  city,  to  which  Hannibal's  victorious  soldiers  gave 
themselves  up  for  the  first  time  after  long  hardships  and 
privations,  their  military  qualities  perished,  and  from  this 
time  victory  deserted  their  standards.  This  statement,  if 
not  altogether  false,  is  at  any  rate  a  vast  exaggeratioo. 

*  The  date  of  the  loss  of  Locri  and  Croton  cannot  be  aflcertained  wi& 
perfect  accuracy.    Livy  reports  it  twice:  xxiii.  30,  and  xxiv.  1. 

•  Livy,  xxiv.  2,  3. 
"  Florus,  ii.  6 : '  Capuam  Hannibali  Cannas  fuisse.'  Livy,  xxiii.  18.  Valeriai 

Maximus,  ix.  1,  ext.  L 
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"€  have  seen,  only  a  portion  of  Hannibal's  army  passed 
vnnter  in  Capua,  whilst  the  rest  was  in  Bmttium, 
unia,  and  before  Casilinum.  But  apart  from  this,  it  is 
Lfest  that  the  people  of  Capua  could  not  at  that  time 

been  sunk  in  luxury  and  sensual  pleasures.  If  their 
th  had  been  little  affected  by  the  calamities  of  the 

surely  the  necessity  of  feeding  some  thousand  soldiers 
d  soon  have  sobered  them  down  and  taught  them 
need  of  economy.  Hannibal  knew  how  to  husband 
esources,  and  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  men  to 
1  his  most  valuable  allies.  We  can  scarcely  suppose 
voluntary  extravagance  and  excessive  hospitality 
led  the  conduct  of  a  people  which  had,  at  the  very 
3t,  stipulated  for  immunity  from  contributions.  Lastly, 

not  true  that  the  Punic  army  had  in  Capua  the  first 
►rtunity  of  recovering  from  the  hardships  of  the  war, 
of  enjoying  ease  and  comfort.  The  soldiers  had  had 
3ant  quarters  in  Apulia  after  the  battle  on  the  lake 
Mymenus,^  and  had  already  passed  one  winter  comfort- 
•  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  pleasures  and 
Jgences  of  Hannibal's  troops  in  Capua,  their  military 
ities  cannot  have  suffered  by  them,  as  the  subsequent 
3ry  of  the  war  sufficiently  demonstrates. 

bat  Hannibal's  offensive  tactics  were  relaxed  after  the  Operations 
le  of  Cannae  is  particularly  evident  from  the  events 
515  B.C.  The  year  passed  without  any  serious  en- 
iters  between  the  two  belligerents.  The  Romans  had 
Ived  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  applied  their  whole  strength 
revent  the  spread  of  revolt  among  their  allies,  and  to 
flh  or  re-conquer  the  towns  that  had  revolted.     The 

was  confined  almost  entirely  to  Campania.  In  this 
itry  Hannibal  did  not  succeed,  after  the  surrender  of 
linum,  in  making  any  further  conquests.  An  attempt 
urprise  Cumse  failed,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Capuans 
jred  a  serious  reverse.^    Neapolis  remained  steadfast 


in  Cam- 
pania, 
215  B.C. 


lee  abore,  p.  216. 

iyy'8  account  (xxiii.  35),  divested  of  the  specific  colouring  which  a  patriotic 
an  would  naturally  give  it,  comes  to  this,  that  tha  Boman  ooDaul» 
OL.  U.  X 
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and  faithful  to  Eome ;  Nola*  was  guarded  by  a  Bomit 
.  garrison,  and  the  Soman  partisans  among  the  citizem;! 
and  a  renewed  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  take  this  towiil 
said  to  have  been  thwarted,  like  the  first  attack,  the  jev 
before,  by  a  sally  of  the  Bomans  under  Marcellus,  and  ll 
have  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armj.'  (kl 
the  other  hand  the  Bomans  took  several  towns  in  Cm*] 
pania^  and  Samnium,^  punished  their  revolted  subjects fft] 
merciless  severity,  and  so  devastated  the  country  of 
Hirpinians  and  Caudinians  that  they  piteously  iiii] 
the  help  of  Hannibal.  But  Hannibal  had  not  si 
forces  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  joined  his 
and  who  now  felt  the  fatal  consequences  of  their 
Hanno,  one  of  Hannibal's  subordinate  officers, 
beaten  at  Gru.mentum  in  Lucania  by  Tiberius  Sempi 
Longus,  an  officer  of  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  Leni 
who  commanded  in  Apulia,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
Bruttium.  A  reinforcement  of  12,000  foot^  1,500 
20   elephants,  and  1,000  talents  of  silver,  which 

Sempronius  Gracchus,  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Cnms^  laid  t  tnf  i 
the  Capuans.   The  various  towns  of  Campania,  it  appears,  celebrnted  » i 
festival  at  HamsD  (as  the  Latins  celebrated  theirs  on  the  Mods  AI 
During  onA  of  these  festivals,  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius  Gmcchns  tf'l 
Cumanians  surprised  and  killed  the  unarmed  and  unresisting  Capuims. 
afterwards  justified  this  act  of  treachery  by  saying  that  the  C«piiiBi 
intended  to   surpribe  them,  and  were  caught  in  their  own  snare.   B«4< 
Arnold  remarks  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.   184),  this  could  only  be  a 
whilst  the  overt  act  of  violence  was  their  own. 

'  According  to  all  appearance,  this  alleged  victory  is  but  another 
that  of  the  preceding  year.     In  all  essential  parts  the  same  circauijitaoeeii 
related,  only  on  a  larger  scale.   Instead  of  2,800  Carthaginians,  5,000  «R  i 
in  the  second  fight,  together  with  four  elephants.   Plutarch  (Marcdl.  11}] 
only  one  victory  of  Marcellus;  but  we  cannot  appeal  to  his  authoritr,ai 
account   seems   to  be  the   result  of  a  confusion.      Livy  relates  (xxiv> 
actually  a  third  victory  of  Murcellus  over  Hannibal  at  Nola,  in  wfaicii  U 
(yarthaginians  are  killed.     It  is  precisely  the  same  story  over  agxiOi 
plebeians  at  Nola  send  for  Hannibal,  the  nobility  for  Marcellua ;  the  mtA^ 
Marcellus  is  ideuticiil  with  that  related  xxiii.  17.     The  panegyrist  of ) 
house  of  Marcellus,  it  seems,  had  gretit  faith  in  the  credulity  of  the 
Dor  did  they  see  any  improbability  in  a  story  which  makes  the  people  <d 
call  in  tlie  aid  of  Hannibal  a  second  time,  shortly  after  a  first  atteopt 
been  punished  by  the  execution  of  seventy  of  the  conspiraton. 

'  Compulteria,  Trebula,  and  Saticula. — Livy,  zxiii.  39. 

•  Livy,  xxiii,  37. 
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B  to  have  brought  to  his  brother  in  Italy,  had  been     CHAP^ 
ected  to   Spain  after  the  victory  of  the   Scipios   at  ^_    ,  y  ^ 
ira ;  and  Hannibal  had  accordingly,  in  the  year  215  B.C.,     p^^*''^ 
;  only  calculated  in  vain  on  being  joined  by  his  brother    216-216 
fldrubal  and  the  Spanish  army,  but  he  was  also  de-       ^'^' 
?ed  of  the  reinforcements  which  ought  to  have  been 
it  to  him  straight  from  Africa*     As  at  the  same  time 
I  revolt  of  the  Roman  allies  did  not  spread  further,  and 
the  Romans  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
(Bat  at  Cannes,   the  fact  that  Hannibal  was  not  able 
iccomplish  much  is  easily  explained. 

is  in  Italy,  so  in  the  other  theatres  of  war,  the  Cartha-  Defeat  of 
ian  arms  were  not  very  successful  during  this  year,  215  Jhaginian» 
.     In  Spain,  the  victory  of  the  Scipios  at  Ibera  was  fol-  ^t  liliturgi 
red  by  a  decided  preponderance  of  Roman  influence,  intibili 
8  native  tribes  became  more  and  more  disinclined  to  ^"  Spam, 

215  B.C. 

unit  to  Carthaginian  dominion,  thinking  that  the 
mans  would  help  them  to  regain  their  independence. 
seems  that  the  battle  of  Ibera  was  lost  chiefly  by 
(  defection  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Hasdrubal  had 
sreupon  tried  to  reduce  some  of  the  revolted  tribes,  but 
I  prevented  by  the  Scipios,  and  driven  back  with 
sat  loss.  According  to  the  reports  which  the  Scipios 
Lt  home,  they  had  gained  victories  which  almost  counter- 
lanced  the  disaster  of  Cannae.  With  only  16,000  men 
^y  had  totally  routed  at  Uliturgi  a  Carthaginian  army  of 
yOOO  men,  had  killed  more  of  the  enemy  than  they  them- 
t?es  numbered  combatants,  had  taken  3,000  prisoners, 
ftrly  1,000  horses,  and  seven  elephants,  had  captured 
by-nine  standards,  and  stormed  three  hostile  camps. 
>on  after,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  besieging  In- 
Inli,  they  were  again  defeated  and  suffered  almost  as 
ATily.'    Most  of  the  Spanish  tribes  now  joined  Rome. 

*  lity,  zxiii.  49.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  no  more  detailed  report  of 
ne  two  splendid  victories  than  the  dry  narratire  which  LWy  gives  in  half  a 
>pter.  But  the  meagreness  of  the  report  might  be  excused  if  its  truth 
I*  beyond  suspicion.  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel  that  all  the  statements 
^  have  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  especially  to  the  exploits  of 
B  Scipios  in  that  country,  are  tainted  with  laudato  y  ejuggeration  on  an 
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BOOK     These  victories  threw  into  the   shade   all  the  mihtarr 
events  which  took  place  in  Italy  this  year. 


Success  of        Equal  success  attended  the  Boman  arms  in  Sardinia. 
^^  In  the  preceding  year  the  propraetor  Aldus  ComeliiM 

Sardinia.     Mammula  had  been  left  in  that  island  without  supplies 
for  his  troops,  and  had  exacted  the  necessary  sums  and 
contributions  by  a  species  of  forced  loans  firom  the  natives.^ 
The  discontent  engendered  by  this  measure,  in  connexion 
with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannse,  had  the  effect  (A 
inflaming  the  national  spirit  of  the  Sardinians,  who,  from 
the  time  of  their  subjection  to  Bome,  had  hardly  allowed 
a  year  to  pass  without  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  galling 
yoke.     The  Carthaginians  had  contributed  to  fan  thu 
flame,'  and  now  dispatched  a  force  to  Sardinia  to  support 
the  insurgents.     Unfortunately  the  fleet  which  had  the 
troops  on  board  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  the  ships 
had  to  be  laid  up  for  repair.'    Meanwhile,  the  son  of  the 
Sardinian  chief   Hampsicoras,  impatient  of  delay,  had 
attacked  the  Bomans  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  and 
had  been  defeated  with  great  loss.     When  the  CarUuh 
ginians  appeared  in  the  island,  the  force  of  the  insiuv 
rection  was    already   spent.      The    preetor    Titus  Man- 
lius    Torquatus   had    arrived  from   Bome  with   a  net 
legion,  which  raised  the  Boman  army  in  the  island  to 
22,000  foot  and  1,200  horse.      He  defeated  the  united 
forces  of  the  Carthaginians  and  revolted  Sardinians  in  a 
decisive  battle,  whereupon  Hampsicoras  put  an  end  to  htf 
life,  and   the  insurrection  in  the  island  was  eventoallj 
suppressed. 
Alliance  of      While  thus  the  sky  was  clearing  in  the  west,  a  net 

unusually  lai^e  scale.  Arnold  {Hisi4>ry  of  Bome,  iii.  260)  says :  '  The  Bob* 
annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  hare  outdone  their  woil 
exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Seipios,  and  what  anioa^ 
of  truth  may  be  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction  we  are  whoUy  noabl^ 
to  discover/  *  See  above,  p.  270. 

'  Livy,  xxiii.  41 :  *  Hanno,  auctor  rebellionis  SardiB,  bellique  eiof  ^ 
dubie  concitor.* 

»  Livy,  xxiii.  84. 
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storm  seemed  to  be  sratherinff  in  the  east.     Since  th^     CHAP. 

.  VIII 

Bomans  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Illyria,  they  had  ceased  ,». — ^L^ 
to  be  uninterested  spectators  of  the  disputes  which  agitated  p^^^ 
flie  eastern  peninsula,'  and  they  had  assumed  the  character  2ie-2i5 
flf  patrons  of  Greek  liberty  and  independence.  By  this 
poKcy,  and  by  their  conquests  in  Illyria,  they  had  become  ^^^^5^)^^}^ 
the  natural  opponents  of  Macedonia,  whose  kings  had  withHan- 
iteadily  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Phe  jealousy  between  Macedonia  and  Rome  favoured  the 
imbitious  plans  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  lUyrian 
idventurer  whom  the  Bomans  had  at  first  favoured  and 
hen  expelled,  219  b.c*  Demetrius  took  refuge  at  the 
lourt  of  King  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
o  m^e  him  to  a  war  with  Bome.  Hannibal  also  had 
loped  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Macedonian  king.  But 
iie  so-called  Social  War  which  Philip  and  the  Achaian 
eagne  carried  on  since  220  B.C.  against  the  piratical 
£tolians  occupied  him  so  much  that  he  had  no  leisure  for 
mother  enterprise.  Then  the  news  reached  him  of  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Hannibal.  The  gigantic  struggle 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  their  time 
attracted  specially  the  attention  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
year  217  B.C.  Philip  was  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  time  of  the  Nemean  games,  with  which, 
18  with  the  other  great  festivals  of  the  Greek  nation,  not 
efen  war  was  allowed  to  interfere.  The  king,  surrounded 
lyhis  courtiers  and  favourites,  was  looking  on  at  the  games, 
^hen  a  messenger  arrived  straight  from  Macedonia  and 
Vrought  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  great  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus.  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  king's  con- 
fidential friend,  was  by  his  side.  Philip  immediately 
iiiiparted  the  news  to  him  and  asked  his  advice.  Demetrius 
ttgerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge  the  king  to  a  war 
^th  Bome,  in  which  he  hoped  to  regain  his  lost  possessions 

*  Thig  was  the  real  beginning  of  that  revolution  which  Polybius  (v.  1 05)  places 
">  the  year  217  b.c.,  and  traces  to  the  peace  of  Naupactos.  See  p.  278, 
«»ote  1. 

'  Sse  abore,  p.  138  ff. 
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in  Ulyria.  At  his  suggestion  Philip  resolved  to  end  the 
war  in  Greece  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
war  with  Borne.  He  hastened  to  conclude  peace  at 
Naupactos'  with  the  ^tolians,  and  forthwith  began 
hostilities  by  land  and  sea  against  the  allies  and  depen- 
dents of  Eome  in  Ulyria.  But  he  displayed  neiUi^ 
promptness,  energy,  nor  courage.  He  took  a  few  insignifi- 
cant places  from  fche  lUyrian  prince  Skerdilaidas,  an  ally 
of  the  Eomans ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the  Ionian  Sea 
with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred  small  undecked  galleys  d 
Illyrian  construction  (Zem6t),  in  the  hope  of  being  able  ta 
take  Apollonia  by  surprise,  he  was  so  frightened  by  a  fate 
report  of  the  approach  of  a  Soman  fleet,  that  he  made  a 
precipitate  and  ignominious  retreat.  Perhaps  he  was 
already  disheartened,  and  beginning  to  repent  the  st^ 
which  he  had  taken,  when  in  21 6  b.o.  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Cannee  and  of  the  revolt  of  Capua  and  other 
Boman  allies  inspired  him  with  new  hope,  and  indaced 
him  to  conclude  with  Hannibal  a  formal  alliance,  by  which 
he  promised  his  active  co-operation  in  the  war  in  Italy,  cm 
condition  that  Hannibal,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman 
power,  should  assist  him  to  establish  the  Macedoniaq 
supremacy  in  the  eastern  peninsula  and  islands.'  Thni 
the  calculations  and  expectations  with  which  Hannibal  had 
began  the  war  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realised,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  great  victories  to  be  gradually  maturing* 
The  Romans  had  watched  the  movements  of  Philip  irith 
increasing  anxiety.  As  long  as  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Greek  Social  War,  he  was  unable  to  do  any  mischief 
But  when  he  brought  this  war  to  a  hasty  conclusion  to 
have  his  hands  free  against  Ulyria  and  Rome,  the  senate 
made  an  attempt  to  frighten  him  by  demanding  the  ex* 
tradition  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos.'    When  Philip  refuaed 

*  Polybius  (v.  105)  dates  from  this  peace  the  complication  of  the  politio" 
the  eastern  and  western  states  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  formerly  b^ 
independent  of  each  other,  but  were  henceforward  determined  by  Rome.  t*» 
fiky  olv  *E\XriytKiLs  ical  T^f  *lra\iKds,  %ri  8i  rks  Ai$viehs  wpd^us  o^of  6  jcai^  iw 
TOVTO  rh  ZtafioiXiov  avv4ir\t^t  irpSaroVy  k.t.X, 

•  Polybius,  vii.  9.    liivy,  xxiii.  33,    Zonaras,  ix.  4.         ■  See  aboxe,  p.  J2* 
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this  demand  and  followed  up  his  refusal  by  an  attack  upon     CHAP. 

Qljricum,  Borne  was  de  facto  at  war  with  Macedonia;  but  . ^-L^ 

ke  condition  of  the  republic  was  such  that  the  senate     p^^JJ^ 

nui  compelled  to  ignore  the  hostility  of  the  Macedonian    216-215 

ing  as  long  as  he  made  no  direct  attack  upon  Italy.   But 

hen,  in  the  year  215  B.C.,  an  embassy  which  Philip  had 

mt  to  Hannibal  fell  into  their  hands,  they  learnt  with 

arop  that,  in  addition  to  the  war  which  they  had  to  carry 

a  in   Italy,  Spain,  and   Sardinia,  they  would  have   to 

ndertake  another  in  the  east  of  the  Adriatic.      They  did 

ot,  however,  shrink  from  the  new  danger,  and,  in  fact,  they 

ad  no  choice.  They  strengthened  their  fleet  at  Tarentum 

nd  the  army  which  the  prsetor  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  com- 

landed  in  Apulia,  and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations 

yt  anticipating  an  attack  of  Philip  in  Italy  by  an  invasion 

f  his  own  dominions.^     But  it  seems  that  Philip  never 

aniestly  contemplated  the  idea  of  carrying  the  war  into 

taly.      He  was  bent  only  on  profiting  by  the  embarrass- 

nent  of  the  Bomans  to  pursue  his  plans  of  aggrandisement 

Q  Greece.    It  was,  therefore,  easy  for  the  Romans  to  keep 

lim  occupied  at  home  by  promising  their  support  to  all 

rho  were  threatened  by  Philip's  ambitious  projects;  and 

ie  military  resources  of  Macedonia,  which,  if  they  had 

wen  employed  in  Italy  in  conjunction  with  and  under  the 

Bieetion  of  Hannibal,  might  have  turned  the  scale  against 

Etome,  were  wasted  in  Greece  in  a  succession  of  unprofitable 

pet^  encounters, 

'  On  this  occasion  they  sent  to  Valerius  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
vigiiially  destined  to  repay  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for  his  loan  of  the  preceding 
ftar.  At  the  same  time  Hiero  again  supplied  200,000  modii  of  wheat  (Livy, 
oiii.  38).  This  proves  sufficiently  that  Hiero  did  not  die  before  215  b.Cm  as 
^  heen  supposed. — See  Mommsen,  Bom,  Gesch.  i.  615;  English  translation, 
0.133. 
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THE   WAR   IN   SICILY,   216-212   B.C. 

Sicily,  the  principal  theatre  of  the  first  war  betv 
Borne  and  Carthage,  had  hitherto  been  almost  exe 
from  the  ravages  of  the  second.  While  Italy,  Spain, 
Sardinia  were  visited  and  suffering  by  it,  Sicily  had 
been  threatened  now  and  then  by  the  Carthaginian  fl 
but  had  never  been  seriously  attacked.  But  now,  in 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  an  event  took  place  destine- 
bring  over  the  island  all  the  worst  calamities  of  an  ii 
necine  struggle,  and  to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  decli 
prosperity  of  the  Greek  cities.  In  the  year  215  B.C.  1 
Hiero  of  Syracuse  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  more 
ninety  years,  and  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  fifty- 
He  was  among  the  last  of  that  class  of  men  prod 
by  the  Greek  world  with  wonderful  exuberance, 
were  called  *  tyrants  *  in  more  ancient  times,  and 
afterwards,  when  that  name  lost  its  original  and  ino 
sive  signification,  preferred  to  call  themselves  ^ki 
The  best,  and  also  the  worst,  of  these  rulers  had  spmn 
in  Syracuse,  a  city  which  had  tried  in  rapid  successio 
forms  of  government,  and  had  never  long  been  abl 
abide  by  any.  Syracuse  had  seen  the  arbitrary,  h\ 
their  way  honourable,  tyrants  Gelon  and  the  elder  H: 
then  the  blood-stained  first  Dionysius,  and  his  son, 
consummate  ideal  of  a  man  of  terror ;  afterwards  Agt 
kles,  great  and  brave  as  a  soldier,  but  detestable  as  a  i 
and,  lastly,  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero  II.,  under  ^ 
mild  sceptre  she  once  more  revived,  after  a  period  of  i 
chy  and  depression,  and  enjoyed  a  long  peace,  seer 
and  well-being  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devastating  ^ 
Poly  bins*  bestows  on  Hiero  full  and  well-deserved  pi 

*  Polybius,  vii.  8. 
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^i  his  honourable  testimony  deserves  to  be  recorded.     CHAP. 

fliero,'  he  says,  *  obtained  the  government  of  Syracuse  by  ^-^ — ^-^ 
iis  own  personal  merit ;  fortune  had  given  him  neither  ^^ 
'realth,  nor  glory,  nor  anything  else.  And  what  is  of  all  216-212 
things  the  most  wonderful,  he  made  himself  the  king  of 
Syracuse  without  killing,  driving  into  exile,  or  harming  a 
single  citizen,  and  he  exercised  his  power  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  had  acquired  it.  For  fifty-four 
fears  he  preserved  peace  in  his  native  city,  and  the  govern- 
ment for  himself,  without  danger  of  conspiracy,  escaping 
^t  jealousy  which  generally  fastens  itself  on  greatness. 
Mfcen  he  proposed  to  lay  down  his  power,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  universal  wish  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
became  the  benefactor  of  the  Greeks,  and  strove  to  win 
their  approval.  Thus  he  gained  great  glory  for  himself, 
md  won  from  all  people  great  good-will  for  the  men 
rf  Syracuse.  Though  he  lived  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
csenoe  and  luxury,  he  reached  the  great  age  of  more  than 
ninety  years,  retaining  possession  of  all  his  senses  with 
unimpaired  health  of  body,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  a  rational  life/ 

Such  a  ruler  was  the  best  constitution  for  Syracuse,  Character 
irhere  republican  freedom  never  failed  to  produce  civil  reignf"** 
iwr,  anarchy,  and  all  imaginable  horrors.  Hiero  re- 
iiewed  the  laws  which,  about  a  century  and  a  half  before 
lis  time,  had  been  enacted  in  Syracuse  by  Diokles,  and, 
irhat  was  of  far  more  importance,  he  took  care  that  they 
ihonld  be  inlbrced.  He  seems  to  have  bestowed  his 
ttpecial  care  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  industrial 
pnrsoits,  and  commerce,  and  on  healing  the  wounds  which 
tte  long  wars  had  inflicted  on^his  country.  Thus  it  is 
plained  how  he  was  always  able  to  supply  money,  corn, 
wd  other  necessaries  of  war  when  his  allies  needed  his 
^d.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  patron  of  art,  and 
•^mated  by  the  desire  of  gaining  the  approbation  of  the 
Hole  Hellenic  race — a  desire  which  had  been  strong  in 
1^  predecessors  Gelon  and  Hiero,  and  even  in  the  blood- 
stained tyrant  Dionysius.      He  embellished  the   city  of 
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Syracuse  with  splendid  and  nseful  buildings,  contested  in 

the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks  the  prizes  which 

were  the  highest  peaceful  honours  that  a  Greek  coidd 

aspire  to ;  he  erected  statues  at  Olympia,'  and  patronised  | 

poets   like   Theokritos,    and  practical  philosophers  like 

Archimedes.      Of  his   Greek  national  spirit,  and  at  the 

same  time  of  his  humane  sentiments  and  of  his  wealth,  he 

gave  a  striking  proof  when,  in  227  B.C.,  the  city  of  Bhodei 

was  visited  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  destroyed  the 

walls,  dockyards,  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  also  the 

far-famed  colossus.     It  was  not  the  universal  custom  in 

antiquity,  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  civilised  world,  to 

relieve   extraordinary  calamities  like  this  by  charitable 

contributions  from  all  parts.     But  Hiero*s  proper  feelingi 

supplied  the  force  of  custom.     He  readily  and  liberal^ 

succoured  the  distressed  Ehodians,    giving  them  more 

than  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  fifty  catapults,  and 

exempting  their  ships  from  tolls  and  dues  in  the  port  of 

Syracuse.      For   this  liberality,   which  was  entirely  hii 

own   doing,  he  gracefully  and  modestly  disclaimed  any 

personal  merit,  by  putting  up  in  Rhodes  a  group  of  statnei 

representing  the  city  of  Syracuse  in  the  act  of  crowning 

her  sister  citjr.' 

How  Hievo  assisted  Rome  with  never-failing  zeal  and 
loyalty  we  have  noticed  on  several  occasions.  It  was  bf  . 
this  steadfast  and  honest  policy  that  he  succeeded  in  \ 
keeping  unscathed  the  independence  of  Syracuse  during  tin  ? 
contest  of  his  two  powerful  neighbours.  When  peace  wai 
concluded  after  the  first  Punic  war,  this  independence  wai 
formally  recognised,  and  Hiero  had  now  good  reason  to 
persevere  in  his  attachment  to  Rome,  which  had  proTed 
her  superiority  over  Carthage,  and  was  now  mistress  of  tii* 
greater  part  of  Sicily,  exercising  that  influence  over  hia 
which  a  patron  has  over  his  client.  Nevertheless  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  render,  in  the  Mercenary  War,  that  68860- 
tial  service  to  Carthage  which  seemed  to  him  called  for* 


'  Pnusaniflfi,  vi.  15,  3. 


«  Polj^iufl,  V.  88, 


Thtbd 
Pebiod. 
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e  wished  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power,  and  tlie  Bomiaiia  CHAP. 
id  no  just  cause  or  pretext  to  interfere  with  him, 
ongh,  from  their  ungenerous  policy  with  regard  to  Gar- 
age at  this  time,  they  must  have  been  annoyed  at  any  215-212 
pport  being  given  to  their  rivals.  In  the  year  237  B.C.  *'^* 
ero  paid  a  visit  to  Eome,  was  present  at  the  public, 
mes,  and  distributed  200,000  modii  of  com  among  the 
>ple.  Perhaps  the  journey  was  not  undertaken  merely 
'  pleasure.  It  was  not  customary  at  that  time  for 
nces  to  travel  for  their  amusement.  Hiero  went  to 
ime  soon  after  the  disgraceful  stroke  of  policy  by  which 
i  Romans  had  acquired  possession  of  Sardinia ; '  and  it 
Dot  at  all  unlikely  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  four 
ITS  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  a 
iire  was  manifested  in  Rome  to  annex  the  Syracusan 
minions  to  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily,  and  thus  to 
3vent  the  possibility  of  Carthage  finding  in  some  future 
r  friends  or  allies  in  Syracuse.  If,  indeed,  such  dangers 
are  then  threatening  his  independence,  Hiero  succeeded 
removing  them,  and,  by  renewed  proofs  of  sincere 
iachment,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  favour  of 
I  too  powerful  friends.  The  Gallic  war  (225  b.o.)  gave 
n  again  an  opportunity  for  it ;  *  and  soon  after  the  break* 
y  out  of  the  second  Punic  war,  he  showed  his  unaltered 
d  and  attachment  by  sending  auxiliaries  and  supplies, 
217  and  216  B.C.'  It  seemed  that,  of  all  parts  of  the 
)inan  dominions,  Sicily  was  most  exposed  to  the  attacks 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  most  serious  danger  arose 
on  the  existence  of  a  strong  Carthaginian  party  within 
e  island.  Sicily  had  been  so  long  under  Carthaginian 
aunion  or  influence  that  here,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia, 
ch  a  party  could  not  fail  to  exist.  It  was  of  course 
ide  up  chiefly  of  the  large  number  of  men  who  had 
fered  by  the  change  of  masters,  and  were  hoping  for 
Iter  things  from  a  return  of  the  Carthaginians.  The 
lole  of  Sicily,  as  the  succeeding  events  prove,  was  in  a 

See  abore,  p.  120.    '  See  ftbore,  p.  132,  n.  9,    *  See  aboye,  pp«  200,  226. , 
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state  of  fermentation,  and  it  required  but  a  slight  impnta 
to  rouse  a  great  part  of  the  population  to  take  up  aim 
against  Borne.  This  impulse  was  given  in  215  b.c.  If 
the  death  of  Hiero,  which  produced  an  effect  so  muchtk 
more  fatal  as  his  son  Gelon,  who  seems  to  haTeshiwi, 
his  sentiments  and  policy,  had  died  shortly  before  kii| 
leaving  only  a  son,  called  Hieronymus,  a  boy  of  fifteeij 
years.i 

Of  the  condition  of  Sicily  since  its  acquisition' by Eortj 
in  241  B.C.,  we  can  form  only  an  imperfect  notion.  We 
may  suppose  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  material  prospoii^] 
of  the  island  was  gradually  increasing,  after  the  ending  i 
the  destructive  internal  wars  ;  but  we  should  not  wc 
if  the  compulsory  peace  which  the  different  commmiit 
of  Sicily  were  now  enjoying  had  been  felt  by  many  to  1 
a  mark  of  their  subjection.  The  towns  which  during 
war  with  Carthage  had  joined  the  Itoman  side — such 
Segesta,  Panormus,  Centuripa,  Alsesa,  Halicyae — < 
a  privileged  position  and  were  free  from  all  taxes  and 
vices.  The  Mamertines  of  Messana  were  regarded 
allies  of  Bome,  and  supplied  their  contingent  of  ships 
the  "Greek  towns  in  Italy.  All  the  other  towns 
tributary,  and  paid  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
land.  This  liability  implied  no  oppression,  for  most  of  i 
Sicilians  had  in  former  times  paid  the  same  tax  to 
Carthaginians,  or  to  the  government  of  Syracuse, 
the  Romans  placed  on  the  free  intercourse  between 
different  communities  restrictions  which  must  haTe 
felt  as  highly  injurious  and  annoying.  No  Sicilian 
allowed  to  acquire  landed  property  beyond  the  limitu 
his  native  community,  and  the  right  of  intermamage 


'  According  to  Livy  (xxiii.  30),  the  disposition  of  Cklon  iras  bcctili^ 
Eome,  and  his  sudden  death  caused  the  suspicion  that  Hiero  was  theci*< 
it.  But  this  statement  is  refuted  by  Polybius,  from  whose  aoconntd  {t.T 
vii.  8,  §  9)  it  appears  that  Gelon,  down  to  the  very  last  years  of  his  fitWil 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  and  conformed  in  allRspectt' 
his  father's  wishes. 

^  It  is  of  course  understood  that  we  speak  only  of  the  Roman  poztioi' 
Sicily,  i.e.  of  Sicily  apart  from  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse.* 
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ance  was  probably  confined  within  the  same  narrow  CHAP, 

.  VIII 

;,  Boman  citizens  and  the  people  of  the  few  favoured 


being  alone  exempt  from  this  restriction.  Thus  ^^^ 
own  in  Sicily  was,  to  a  great  extent,  isolated,  and  216-212 
lited  competition  placed  the  privileged  few  at  a  great 
age  both  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and  in  every  kind 
le  and  commerce.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
n  from  military  service  was  probably  not  felt  to  be 
t  boon,  especially  as  at  that  time  the  prospect  of 
jid  military  pay  was  no  doubt  attractive  to  many  of 
ipoverished  population.  Since  227  b.o.  Sicily  was 
under  a  prsetor,  who  conducted  the  whole  civil  and 
J  administration,  including  that  of  justice.  This 
e  beginning  of  those  annual  viceroyaJties  with  un- 
l  power  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  the  terrible 
e  of  the  Roman  provinces,  and  almost  neutralized 
rantages  which,  by  the  inforcement  of  internal  peace, 
was  able  to  bestow  on  the  countries  round  the 
^rranean.  The  Roman  nobles  could  not  resist  the 
ition  of  abusing,  for  their  own  profit,  the  public 
ity  which  was  intrusted  to  them  for  the  govern- 
if  the  provinces ;  and  as  long  as  the  Soman  republic 

it  never  succeeded,  in  spite  of  many  attempts,  in 
V  down  this  great  evil. 

consequences  of  the  discontent  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Re-consti. 
ion  which  followed  the  death  of  Hiero,  did  not  ^^^^ 
B  a  threatening  aspect  till  the  following  year.     In  senate. 
eantime  the    attention  of  the  Roman  senate  was 
ed  by  other  things  nearer  home.     Since  the  censor- 
fC.  Flaminius  and  L.  ^milius  in  the  year  220,  the 

had  not  been  formally  reconstituted.  The  public 
brates,  from  the  qusestors  upwards,  enjoyed,  it  is  true, 
fht,  after  the  termination  of  their  office,  of  joining 
deliberations  of  the  senate,  and  of  voting ;  but  their 
jr  was  not  sufficient,  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
8,  to  keep  the  senate  at  its  normal  strength  of  three 
ed  members,  and  the  censors  were  therefore  obliged, 
five  yeajrs,  on  the  revision  of  the  list  of  senators,  to 
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^  •    ^  body  of  the  citizens,  who  had  not  yet  discharge 

public  office.     But  now  the  circumstances  were  most 

ordinary.     Many  senators  had   fallen  in  battle; 

were  said  to  have  perished  at  Cann£e  alone.     Man 

absent  on  the  public  service  in  various  parts  of  II 

Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.     The  senate  therefore  ^ 

duced  in  numbers  as  it  never  had  been  since  the  est 

ment  of  the  republic.     Accordingly,  when,  in  216  b 

government  had  first  taken  measures   for   raisin 

armies,  for  providing  the  means  of  defence,  and  for 

outing  the  war  vigorously  in  every  direction,  it  oc 

itself  with  the  ta^sk  of  filling  up  the  numerous  va« 

in  the  senate.^     It  was  foimd  necessary  to  make  a 

sale  addition  of  new  senators,  such  as  had  been 

according  to  tradition,  by  Brutus  after  the  expuL 

the  kings.     For  this  extraordinary  measure  the 

authority  of  a  regular  censor  seemed  to  be  insni 

Becourse  was  had  therefore  to  the  dictatorship,  ai 

which  in  times  of  special  difficulties  had  always  re 

excellent  service  to  the  state.     The  disastrous  year 

battle  of  Cannse,  216  B.C.,  had  not  yet  come  to  an  ei 

the  dictator  M.  Junius  Pera '  was  still  in  office,  oc 

'  with  organizing  the  means  of  defence.     As  it  seem< 

advisable  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  more  imn 

duties,  a  proposal  was  made  and  adopted  to  elect  a 

dictator  for  the  special  purpose  of  raising  the  senate 

normal  number — an  innovation  which  shows  that, 

extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Bomans  were  not  e 

the  slaves  of  custom,  but  could  adapt  their  instituti 

the  requirements  of  the  time.     C.  Terentius  Van 

called  upon  to  nominate  to  the  dictatorship  the  ok 

those  who  had  discharged  the  office  of  censors  1 

This  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  in  24 

five  years  before  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  wa 

censor  in  241  at  the  time  when  that  war  was  cone 

>  Livy,  xxiii.  22.  •  See  above,  p.  243. 
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In  the  debate  which  now  took  place  in  the  senate  with  CHAP, 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  new  members,  Spurius  ,  L 
Qurilius  proposed  to  admit  two  men  from  every  Latin  ^^^^^ 
knm.  Never  was  a  wiser  proposal  made  than  this,  and  215-212 
10  season  was  more  suitable  than  the  present  ^  for  rein- 
igorating  the  Boman  people  with  new  blood,  and  for 
preading  the  feeling  and  the  right  of  citizenship  over 
ialj.  The  Latins  were  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be 
dmitted  to  a  share  in  the  Boman  franchise,  and  without 
heir  fidelity  and  courage  Bome  would  undoubtedly  have 
ost  her  preponderance  in  Italy  and  perhaps  her  independ- 
noe.  If  now  the  best  men  from  the  several  Latin  towns 
Mdbeen  received  as  representatives  of  those  towns  into  the 
feman  senate,  a  step  would  have  been  taken  leading  to  a 
Kfftof  representative  constitution,  and  tending  to  diminish 
he  monopoly  of  legislative  power  enjoyed  by  the  urban 
jopolation  of  Bome,  a  monopoly  which  became  more  and 
Bore  injurious  and  unnatural  with  the  territorial  ezten- 
ioii  of  the  republic.  As  yet  no  Latin  town  had  exhibited 
he  least  system  of  discontent  or  disloyalty,  and  a  generous 
nd  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  Bome  could  not 
lave  been  looked  upon  as  a  result  of  fear  or  of  intimida- 
IknL  But  the  Boman  pride  revolted  now,  as  it  had  done 
nore  than  a  century  before,  and  as  it  did  again  more  than 
I  eentury  later,'  at  the  idea  of  admitting  strangers  to  an 
iqaality  with  Bomans ;  and  Spurius  Carvilius  was  silenced 
dmost  as  if  he  had  been  a  traitor  to  the  majesty  of  Bome. 
His  proposal  was  treated  as  if  it  had  not  been  made,  and 
the  senators  were  bound  not  to  divulge  it,^  lest  the  Latins 
ihould  venture  to  hope  that  hereafter  they  might  possibly 
(liii  admission  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Boman  senate. 

*  The  Homan  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  words  which  Li^y  puts  into  the 
•owh  of  Q.  Fabius  (xxiii.  22) :  •  Nunquam  rei  uUius  alieniore  tempore  men- 
^<>on&  factam  in  senatu,  qnam  inter  tarn  suspensos  sociorum  animos  incer- 
^oe  fidem  id  tactum,  quod  insuper  soUicitaret  eos/ 

*  lo  340  and  90  b.c. 
'  Livy,  zxiii.  22 :  *  Si  quid  unquam  arcani  sanctive  ad  silendum  in  curia 

^t,  id  omnium  maxima  tegendum  occulendum  obliviscendum,  pra  Hon  dicto 
"^^om  esse.    Ita  eius  rei  oppressa  mentio  est.' 
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.*- — r^ — '   drawn  up,  consisting  of  men  who-  had  discharged  public 

offices,  or  proved  themselves  to  be  valiant  soldiers.  As  soon 
as  Fabius  had  performed  this  formal  dntj,  he  abdicated 
the  dictatorship. 
Knancial        rjij^^  most  difficult  task  which  the  reorganised  senate  had 
to  perform  was  to  restore  order  in  the  finances,  or  rather 
to  provide  means  for  continuing  the  war.     The  pubEc 
treasury  was  empty,  the  demands  made  upon  the  state  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fleets  and  armies  became  greater 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  resources 
of  the  state  were  diminished.'     The  revenues  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  were  not  even  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
forces  necessary  for  the  defence  of  these  islands,  and  conld 
not  therefore  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  A  large  portion 
of  Italy  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  all  its  produce 
was  lost  to  Bome.     The  tithes   and  rents  of  the  state 
domains,  the  pastures,  woods,  mines,  and    saltworks  in 
Campania,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  were 
no  longer  paid,  or  not  paid  with  regularity.     Even  where 
the   enemy  was  not  in  actual  possession,  the  war  had 
reduced  the  public  income.     Many  thousand  citizens  and 
tax-payers  had  fallen  in  battle  or  were  in  captivity ;  the 
scarcity  of  hands  began  to  tell  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  the  families  whose  heads  or  supporters  were  serving 
in  the  army  fell  into  poverty  and  debt,  and  the  republic 
had  already  contracted  loans  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  which 
it  was  unable  to  repay.*    The  senate  now  adopted  the 
plan  of  doubling  the  taxes,'  a  most  unsafe  expedicDt,  \sj 
which  the  extreme  limit  of  the  tax-paying  power  of  the 
community  could  not  fail  soon  to  be  reached  or  passed, 
and  which  accordingly  paralysed  this  power  for  the  future- 
But  even  this  measure  was  not  sufficient.     Large  sums  of 
ready  money  were  wanted  to  purchase  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  materials  of  war  for  the  armies.    The 
senate  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  rich,  and  the  con- 

*  Liyy,  xxiii.  48.  *  Soe  above,  p.  279,  note  2. 

•  Liyy,  xxiii.  31. 
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•equence  was  the  formation  of  three  companies  of  army     CHAP, 
purveyors,  who  undertook  to  supply  all  that  was  needed 


tod  to  give  the  public  credit  till  the  end  of  the  war.  They     ;^g^j^^^, 
wilj  stipulated  for  freedom  from  military  service  for  them-    21 6-2 12 
lelyes,  and  required  that  the  state  should  undertake  the        ^'^' 
•ea  and  war  risks'  of  the   cargoes  afloat.      This  offer 
leemed  noble  and  generous;  but  experience  showed  that  the 
Qost  sordid  motives  had  more  share  in  it  than  patriotism 
ff  public  spirit. 

To  obtain  a  supply  of  rowers  for  the  fleet,  the  wealthier  Financial 
lass  of  citizens  were  called  upon  to  furnish,  in  proportion  ™^***^^"- 

0  their  property,  from  one  to  eight  men,  and  food  for  a 

« 

eriod  of  from  six  to  twelve  months.*  In  proposing  this 
oeasure,  the  senate  gave  a  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
lommon  cause ;  for  the  senators,  as  belonging  to  the  richest 
ilass  in  the  state,  had  to  contribute  most.  But  the  middle 
kss  would  not  be  surpassed  by  the  senatorial  order, 
lorsemen  and  officers  refused  to  take  pay,^  and  the 
>wners  of  the  slaves  who  had  been  drafted  for  military 
ervice  waived  their  right  to  compensation  for  their  loss. 
He  undertakers  of  public  works  and  of  repairs  of  temples 
md  public  buildings  promised  to  wait  till  the  conclusion 
i  peace  before  claiming  payment;  trust  moneys  were 
ipplied  to  the  use  of  the  state  :*  a  universal  enthusiasm  had 
leized  the  whole  nation.  Every  individual  citizen  looked  for 
bis  own  safety  only  in  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
ko  save  the  commonwealth  no  sacrifice  was  held  too  dear.* 

One  of  the  financial  measures  of  this  time,  dating  from  Commis- 
theyear  216  B.C.,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission,*  ^^IJ.*^ 
■imilar,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  that  which  in  the  year  '^^^  »-c- 
352  B.c.^  relieved  the  debts  of  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
^  loans  on  sufficient  security.  But  no  satisfactory  account 

*  liry,  xxiii.  48.  *  Livy,  xxiv.  11. 
'  Livy,  xxiv.  18.                                      *  Livy,  xxiv.  18. 

'  This  conviction  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  which  Livy  (xxvi.  36) 
P'rtsibto  the  mouth  of  the  consul  Lwvinus  :  *Rcs  publica  incolumis  et  privatas 
"•fiicile  salvas  piwstait ;  puMica  pixxiendo  tua  nequicquam  serves.* 

'  'Triumviri  mensarii.* — Livy,  xxiii.  20. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

Vol.  II.  u 
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BOOK     is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  this  commission,  and  we  may 
r-1— ^  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  effected  much.     It  is  one  of 


the  most  difficult,  and  as  yet  unsolved,  problems  of  finan- 
cial skill  to  procure  money  where  there  is  none.  Paper 
has  been  a  great  temporary  resource  to  modem  financien. 
But  the  Romans  were  innocent  of  this  contrivance,  and  it 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  they  effected  more  than  the 
alchemists  of  the  middle  ages,  who  vainly  sought  the  seciet 
of  changing  base  metal  into  gold.* 
Sumptuary  In  times  of  extreme  danger,  when  the  commonwealtli 
is  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  means,  it  seems  un- 
natural and  unjustifiable  that  private  citizens  should 
indulge  in  an  unnecessary  display  of  riches.  On  the  con- 
trary it  seems  just  that  private  wealth  should  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  This,  at  any  rate, 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Romans  when  they  strained  eveiy 
nerve  to  make  head  against  Carthage.  They  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  limiting  private  extravagance.  On  the  motion 
of  the  tribune  C.  Oppius,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the 
women  to  apply  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  for  their 
personal  ornaments,  to  dress  in  coloured  (i.e.  purple)  robea, 
and  to  drive  within  the  town  in  carriages.*  This  law  was 
enforced ;  but  the  Roman  ladies  found  it  a  great  hardships 
and  submitted  to  it  with  a  heavy  heart  as  long  as  the  war 
lasted,  but  not  longer,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Amount  of  The  extraordinary  measures  adopted  for  replenishing 
levies.  the  public  treasury  were  not  superfluous.  For  the  coming 
year  Rome  maintained  not  less  than  twenty-one  legiona 
and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.*  The  war 
assumed  larger  proportions  from  year  to  year,  and  baffled 
all  the  calculations  which  had  been  made  at  its  commence- 

*  If,  as  was  afterwards  related,  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  being  tb 
ransom  of  Rome  which  CnmiUus  took  from  the  Gauls,  had  been  kept  at  that 
time  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  it  seoms  that  eren  the  prieett 
would  have  consented  to  take  this  sura  at  present  for  the  service  of  the  fitat^ 
at  least  on  loan.     Sec  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

*  Livy,  xxiv.  1. 

'  Livy  (xxiv.  11),  it  is  fmo,  mentions  only  eighteen  legions,  buthenegle^ 
to  speak  cf  the  three  which  were  in  S'^n'*" 
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m  one  consular  army  in  Spain  and  one  in  Africa     CHAP, 
osed  to  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  power  of  Car-   ,^    ,  '.^ 
^ht  legions  alone  were  required  to  keep  Hannibal     ^^^j^^ 
three   were  employed  in  the  north  of   Italy    216-212 
le  Gauls ;  one  was  kept  ready  near  Brundusium       ^'^ 
le  expected  attack  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
jd  the  garrison  of  Rome ;  two  held  Sicily,  and 
nia.     Including  the  army  engaged  in  Spain,  the 
nd  and  sea  forces  cannot  have  amounted  to  less 

000  men,  that  is,  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
ible  of  bearing  arms. 

suits  accomplished  were  not  what  might  have  RecoTeiy 
Bcted  from  this  prodigious  display  of  strength,  numtand 
Fabius  and  Marcellus,  the  two  ablest  generals  repute  of 
le  possessed,  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  at  Nola. 
e  events  of  this  year  are  of  trifling  importance, 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     Hannibal  was 

1  from  gaining  more  ground  in  Italy;  his  attempts 
ssession  of  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Puteoli  were 
;  his  lieutenant  Hanno,  with  an  army  consisting 
f  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  was  defeated  near 
um  by  Gracchus,  who  commanded  the  corps  of 
ves  raised  after  the  battle  of  CannsD,  and  now 

their  courage  by  giving  them  their  freedom.* 
,  it  is  alleged,'  was  repulsed  a  third  time  by 
3  at  Nola,  and  (what  was  for  him  the  greatest  loss) 
a  was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  owing  to  the  treason 
xdice  of  2,000  Campanian  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
betraying  the  town  and  seven  hundred  men  of 
I's  troops,  sought  to  purchase  their  own  safety.' 

re  chance  that  it  was  a  Gracchus  who  erected  a  temple  of  *  Liberty ' 
16),  and  again  a  Gracchus  who  was  the  first  to  enfranchise  a  great 
dares  ? 
nv.  17. 

narrative  (xx\y.  19)  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  appears  that  the 
lanians  surrendere<l  to  the  consul  Fabius  on  condition  of  being 
eave  the  tx>wn  unmolested  and  to  retire  to  Capua.  But  when  they 
3  act  of  evacuating  Casilinum,  the  consul  Marcellus  broke  the 
,  penetmted  into  the  town,  and  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  retiring 
Dnly  500  Campauiuns,  who  had  already  gained  the  open  country, 

u  2 
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BOOK     Meanwhile  the  kin^  of  Macedonia  did  not  make  the  ex- 

IV 

>,.  /  „^  pected  attack  on  Italy.  The  Gauls,  after  their  great 
ictory  over  Postumius  early  in  the  year  215,*  remained 
quiet;  several  Samnite  communities  that  had  revolted 
were  again  subdued  by  the  Romans  and  severely  punished. 
It  seemed  that  Hannibal  must  soon  be  crushed  bj  the 
overwhelming  power  of  his  enemies,  whilst  the  reinforce- 
ments for  which  he  looked  were  delayed,  and  his  friends 
and  allies  became  either  lukewarm  or  weak.  Yet  the 
terror  of  his  name  was  undiminished.  He  was  a  power  in 
himself,  independent  of  all  co-operation  from  without,  and 
no  Boman  general  ventured  as  yet  to  attack  him,  eren 
with  the  greatest  superiority  of  numbers. 

Revoliition  Meanwhile  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Sicily  whick 
in  an  unexpected  manner  revived  the  hopes  of  Carthage. 
Hiero's  grandson  and  successor,  Hieronymus,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  was  entirely  guided  by  a  few  ambitious  men  and 
women,  who  deluded  themselves  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  make  use  of  the  war  between  Itome  and  Carthage 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  power  of  Syracuse  and  of 
the  royal  house.*  Andranodoros  and  Zoippos,  the  sons-in- 
law  of  Hiero,  and  Themistos,  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
Gelon,  having  put  aside,  soon  after  Hiero's  death,  the 
council  of  regency  of  fifteen  members  which  had  been 

were  safely  conducted  to  Capua  by  order  of  Fabius.  The  reet  of  the  Cia- 
|>anianB,  and  the  700  men  of  Hannibal's  army,  were  either  cut  down  or  sent  ai 
prisoners  to  Rome.  The  pretext  for  this  action  of  Marcellus,  which  looki 
very  much  like  treachery,  was,  according  to  Livy,  that  *  Casilinom  was  takoiby 
a  sudden  assault,  whilst  the  garrison  was  negotiating  for  a  capitulation  Mi^ 
hesitating.*  We  feel  here  the  want  of  an  independent  historian.  No  doubt  » 
Carthaginian  would  represent  as  an  act  of  outrageous  perfidy  what,  eren  under 
the  skilful  colouring  of  a  Roman  patriot,  appears  as  a  very  doubtful  traDsartioa- 
The  inhabitants  of  Casilinum  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring  towns  to  be  If^ 
as  prisoners.  Here  the  question  arises  who  these  inhabitants  were.  Ofti* 
original  inhabitants  of  Casilinum,  those  whose  loyalty  to  Home  was  suspect*^ 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  garrison  during  the  first  siege  (see  «boi«i 
p.  265).  The  remainder,  we  may  suppose,  were  faithful  to  Rome,  unle* 
after  the  taking  of  Casilinum  by  Hannibal  these  were  expelled,  and  ne' 
settlers  introduced  of  the  Carthaginian  party  in  and  about  Capua. 

*  See  above,  p.  271. 

*  Polybius,  vii.  5,  §  4. 
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shed  by  Hiero  for  the  guidance  of  his  youthful  sue-     CHAP, 
persuaded  the  boy  that  he  was  old  enough  to  be 


ndent  of  guardians  and  councillors,  and  thus  they     ^^^ 
laDy  seized  the  government  themselves.      In  vain    215-212 
ing  Hiero  had  conjured  his  family  to  continue  his        ®*^* 
of  a  close  alliance  with  Rome,  which  had  so  far 
eminently  successful.   They  were  not  satisfied  with 
preserving  the  government  of  Syracuse  and  the 
part  of  Sicily  which  the  Romans  had  allowed  Hiero 
in.     Seeing  no  chance  of  enlarging  the  Syracusan 
ion  by  free  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Eomans, 
iirected  their  hopes  towards  Cai*thage,  which  after 
,ttle  of  Cannse  seemed  to  them  to  have  gained  a 
d  Buperiority. 

:o  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when  Hieronymus  Negotia- 
l  communications  with  Carthage.     Hannibal,  who  betwt-en 
midst  of  his  military  operations  watched  and  guided  Hannihal 
licy  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  sent  to  Syra-  nierony- 
vo  men  who  were  eminently  fitted  by  their  descent  °*^- 
»ilities  to  act  as  negotiators  between  the  two  states, 
were  two    brothers,  Hippokrates    and  Epikydes, 
Lginians  by  birth  and  Syracusan  s  by  descent,  their 
kther  having  been  expelled  from  his  native  country 
tyrant  Agathokles,  and  having  settled  in  Carthage 
arried  a  Carthaginian  wife.*  They  had  long  served  in 
bal's  army,  and  wei*e  equally  distinguished  as  soldiers 
I  politicians.     As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Syracuse, 
exercised  unbounded  influence  as  the  advisers  of 
lymus.    They  promised  him  at  first  the  possession  of 
le  island,  and  when  they  found  that  his  wishes  went 
r,  they  at  once  agreed  that  he  should  be  king  of  all 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Eomans.     It  was  not 
while,  the  Carthaginians  thought,  to  haggle  about 
ice  to  be  paid  to  so  valuable  an  ally,  especially  as 
yment  was  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
These  transactions   between  Hieronymus   and 

'  Polybius,  yii.  2. 
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BOOK     Carthage  could  not  be  carried  on  in  secret.    Theybecane 

.^   ,  * known  to  Appius  Claudius,  who,  commanding  as  pnete 

in  Sicily  in  215,  repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  Syracwi 
warning  the  king  of  any  steps  which  might  endanger  \k 
friendly  relations  with  Rome.'     In  truth  Eome  ongkt  tD 
have  at  once  declared  war;   but  she  was  little  indiarf, 
and  not  at  all  prepared,  in  the  year  after  Caniue  to  laeet 
a  new  enemy,  and  Claudius  probably  entertained  hopes rf  l^' 
gaining  his  end  without  a  rupture,  either  by  intimidatioi  |t 
or  by  an  internal  revolution  in  Syracuse. 
Repub-  Such  hopes  were  not  unfounded ;  for,  immediately  ate 

rt-action  in  the  death  of  Hiero,  a  republican  party  had  been  formed » 
Syracuse,     gyj^euse,  headed  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  inflnentialdfr 
zens.   The  turbulent  Syracusans  had  now  quietly  submittiel 
for  an  unusually  long  time  to  a  stable  and  orderly  goveifl- 
ment.     As  during  Hiero's  lifetime  all  opposition  ^ooB 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  king's  popularity,  «* 
less  than  by  his  prudence  and  caution,  the  republicans  W 
not  stirred ;  but  Hieronymus  inspired  contempt  by  W 
folly   and   arrogance,   and  he   provoked  the  enemies* 
despotism  by  showing  that  he  possessed  the  qualities,  nil* 
of  his  grandfather,  but  of  the  worst  tyrants  that  bad  p!^ 
ceded   him.     Whilst   Hiero,   in  his   dress  and  modea 
living,  had  made  no  distinction  between  himself  and  tb 
simple  citizens,  Syracuse  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  tyiu^ 
Dionysius,  saw  her  ruler  surrounded  by  royal  pomp,  wetf- 
ing  a  diadem  and  purple  robes,  and  foUowed  by  anwi 
body-guards.     His  authority  was  no  longer  based  on  ib 
willing  submission   of  the  people,  but  on  foreign  m* 
cenaries  and  on  the  lowest  populace,  who  had  alw»J» 
hailed  the  advent  of  tyrants,  and  hoped  from  themasta* 
in  the  spoils  of  the  rich.     The  better  class  of  citixfi* 
desired  the   overthrow  of  despotic   government  and  • 
alliance  with  the  Eomans,  the  natural  friends  andpatro* 
of  the  aristocratic  party. 
Death  of         The  fermentation  continued  during  the  remainder  of  t» 

Hierony- 


mus. 


'  Polybius,  vii.  3.    Livy,  xxir.  6. 
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ear  215.  One  of  the  conspirators  was  discovered  and 
roelly  tortured,  but  died  without  naming  his  accomplices, 
lany  innocent  persons  were  put  to  death,  and  Hieronymus, 
Idnking  himself  safe,  was  prosecuting  his  schemes  for  the 
alargement  of  his  kingdom  in  214,  when  he  was  betrayed 
J  one  of  his  own  body-guard  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
pirators,  who  killed  him  as  he  was  passing  through  a 
arrow  lane  in  the  city  of  Leontini.  This  deed  was  the 
ignal  for  one  of  those  sanguiuary  civil  wars  which  so 
fken  convulsed  the  unhappy  city  of  Syracuse.  Whilst  the 
lody  of  Hieronymus  lay  neglected  in  the  street  at  Leontini, 
he  conspirators  rushed  back  to  Syracuse,  to  call  the 
mple  to  arms  and  to  liberty.  A  rumour  of  what  had 
lappened  had  preceded  them,  and  when  they  arrived  in 
ihe  evening,  bearing  the  blood-stained  cloak  and  the 
liadem  of  the  tyrant,  the  whole  town  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement.  When  the  death  of  Hieronymus  became 
bown  for  certain,  the  people  rushed  into  the  temples  and 
iore  from  the  walls  the  Gallic  arms  which  Hiero  had 
teceived  from  the  Eomans  as  his  share  of  the  booty  after 
Bie  victory  at  Telamon.  Sentinels  were  placed  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  town,  and  all  important  posts  were  secured, 
b  the  course  of  the  night  the  whole  of  Syracuse  was  in 
khe  power  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wand  Ortygia. 

This  small  island  was  the  place  where  the  first  Greek 
colonists  had  settled.  As  the  town  increased  in  population, 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and 
the  island  Ortygia  became  the  fortress  of  Syracuse.  A 
narrow  strip  of  land  connected  it  with  the  mainland,  but 
the  access  was  defended  by  strong  lines  of  wall.  Behind 
these  walls  the  masters  of  Syracuse  had  frequently  defied 
their  insurgent  subjects,  and  from  this  stronghold  they  had 
>«8ued  to  regain  their  authority.  For  a  moment  this  was 
^ow  attempted  by  Andranodoros,  who  after  the  death  of 
ttieronymus  was  the  head  of  the  royal  family,  and  was 
stimulated  by  his  ambitious  wife  Damarate,  the  daughter 
^f  Hiero,  to  resist  the  insurgents  and  to  uphold  the  cause 
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'2SH  RO'^Kss  BzaroBX. 

B<  OK     of  monarchv.     But  he  fibuiwi  that  ;&  part  of  die  aamsoa  of 

^ .   ^}vTV':pii  w;id   inciintiil  zo  «iie  with,  die  ii^onspiniiiC'rs,  aaj 

there  ^orf.  oonaet^iieiitlv,  nothimr  left  t»  him  but  tt-  daitt 
hi**  a»lhesit>n  ttj  the  p«)piilar  ^^aoae  ami  to  «leiiTi»  op  to  de 
republicana  the  fceyg  of  the  fortress.    He  even  afeftel  xal 
in  jiiininor  the  Tfivolnxiijmkrj  party,  and  was  eleete*!  as  ok 
of  the  ma^tratea  tt>  ;i»:>veni  the  new  repoblic.  Tie  cjuse 
of  Iil>irty  tritmiphed,  and  witt  it  the  p^^Iiey  of  thoee  seniible 
and  moderate  men  who  wi^ihed  t«>  remain  £uthfixl  to  tk 
Soman  alliance.     Hipp^^krates  and  Hpikjdea.  the  agents 
of  Hannihal^  foond  that  their  mission  hiid  £uled,  aoJ  tU 
thev  ciiold  no  longer  safelv  remain  in  STraense.    Tb? 
requested  a  aafe-eondiurt  to  return  to  ItalTintoH&niubili 
camp. 
Jhm^en         Bat  Andranodoros  had  not  grren  np  the  hope  of  preserr- 
Umxlj  of     1^?  ^^*^  dominion  over  STraense  for  himself  and  the  £iinilf 
Kienx,        f^f  Hiero.     He  was  snspecteii,  jostly  or  unjustly,  of  a  pta 
for  overthrowing  the  republican  government  and  for  tsai- 
sinating  its  chiefs.     Impartial  inqoiry  and  £ur  trial  w<eR 
never  thought  of  in  the  civil  broils  of  Syracuse.  The  partj 
tliat  brought  forward  an  accusation  acted  at  the  suae 
time  as  judge  and  executioner,  and  resorted  to  violence anl 
treachery  without  the  least  scruple.     Accordinglj,  via 
Andranodoros  one  day  entered  the  senate  with  his  kinsmii 
Themi.sto3,  the  husband  of  Gelon's  daughter,  they  w«rt 
both  seized  and  put  to  death.     Nor  did  their  death  seem 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  again^ 
a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.     It  was  resolved  to  itx* 
out  the  whole  family  of  Hiero.  Murderers  were  dispatchel 
to  the  palace,  which  now  became  a  scene  of  the  nw^ 
atrocious  carnage.  Damarate,  the  daughter,  and  Harmonai 
the  grand-daughter,  of  Hiero,  were  murdered  first    Hen* 
kleia,  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  wife  of  Zoippos,  wbo 
was  at  that  time  absent  in  Egypt,  fled  with  her  two  youft- 
ful  daughters  into   a  domestic  sanctuary,  and  in  van 
implored   mercy  for  herself  and    her  innocent  childrea* 
She   was  dragged  away  from  the  altar   and  butcherei 
Her  daughters,  besprinkled  with  their  mother's  blood,  onlj 
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wloBged  their  sufferings  by  trying  to  escape,  and  fell  at     CHAP. 

ast  nnder  the    blows    of  their  pursuers.'      Thus    was  ^ ,-l-» 

lestroyed  the  house  of  a  prince  who  had  ruled   over     p^^ 
Syracuse  for  half  a  century,  and  had  been  universally    216-212 
idmired  and  envied  as  one  of  the  wisest,  happiest,  and 
(est  of  men. 

This  deed  of  horror  bore  evil  finiits  to  the  authors.  It  Counter 
!odd  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in  public  opinion,  in  syra- 
md  consequently  when,  soon  after,  two  new  magistrates  *^^®®- 
fere  elected  in  the  place  of  Andranodoros  and  Themistos, 
ihe  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes, 
fho,  in  the  hope  of  some  such  chance,  had  prolonged  their 
itaj  in  Syracuse,  and  had,  no  doubt,  in  doing  so  risked  their 
liies.  Their  election  was  evidently  to  be  attributed  to 
[he  populace  and  the  army,  which  began  to  exercise  more 
ind  more  influence  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Syracuse,  and  a 
Kmsiderable  part  of  which  consisted  of  Eoman  deserters, 
irho  wished  at  all  hazards  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with 
Some.*  Prom  this  moment  began  the  counter-revolution, 
^hich  was  soon  followed  by  the  most  deplorable  anarchy. 
fVTien  the  magistrates  showed  their  desire  to  renew  the 
ioman  alliance,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  messengers  to 
ie  prsetor  and  received  Roman  messengers  in  return,  the 
►eople  and  the  army  began  to  be  agitated.  The  agitation 
Dcreased  when  a  Carthaginian  fleet  showed  itself  in  the 
teighbotirhood  of  Pachynus,  inspiring  the  enemies  of 
lome  with  confidence  and  courage.  When,  therefore, 
^ppius  Claudius,  to  counteract  this  movement,  appeared 
fith  a  Soman  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the 
Carthaginian  party  thought  themselves  betrayed,  and  the 
TOwd  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  port  to  resist  a  landing 
►f  the  Romans,  if  they  should  attempt  it.* 

*  Livy,  xxiv.  26.  *  Livy,  xxiv.  23,  10. 

*  Livy,  xxiv.  27.    We  are  here  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  events  which 
282  led  to  the  vrar  with  Tarentum.     In  both  cases,  the  Roman  fleet  came  to 

^  rapport  of  a  Roman  party.  But  in  Tarentum  it  appears  that  the  govcm- 
^t  was  in  the  hands  of  the  democrats  hostile  to  Rome,  while  in  Syracuse* 
^  the  exception  of  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes,  the  magistrates  belonged  to 
ft  Boman  party.    The  Romans  might  therefore  ckim  a  formal  right  to  enter 
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BOOK         Thus  the  unhappy  town  was  torn  by  two  hostile  parties; 
_    ,  •    -  nor  was  the  form  of  government  the  only  object  of  conten- 
Triumph     tion.  The  independence  and  the  very  existence  of  Syracuse 
of  the         were  involved  in  the  struggle.     For  a  time  it  seemed  tint 
ginian        the  government,  and  with  it  the  friends  of  Eome,  wodd 
party  at      prevail.     The  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  arrange' 
ment  with  Rome  were  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  who, 
from  being  the  agents  and  messengers  of  Hannibal,  hiJ 
been  elected  among  the  Syracusan  magistrates.   If  thfiK 
two  men  could  be  got  rid  of,  the  government,  it  wss  thongH 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  reconciliatia 
with  Rome.     Force  could  not  be  employed  against  ia« 
who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  a  great  mass  of  the  people  aJ 
were  the  idols  of  the  soldiers.     But  a  decent  pretext  fH 
not  wanting.     The  town  of  Leontini  asked  for  militaij 
protection.     Hippokrates  was  sent  thither  with  a  bodjrf 
4,000  men.      But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  poi* 
session  of  an  independent  command  than  he  began  to  ai 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  government.      He  incited  ih 
people  of  Leontini  to  assert  their  independence  of  Sjracoa^ 
and,  to  precipitate  matters,  he  surprised  and  cut  to  pi««i 
a  military  post  of  the  Romans  on  the  frontier,  and  thuai 
facto  commenced  the  war  with  Rome.     As  yet,  howerai 
the  government  of  Syracuse  was  not  compromised  by  tti 
act  of  hostility.     They  disavowed  all  participation  in  tli 
violation  of  the  still  existing  alliance,  and  oflFered  to  ji 
down  the  rebellion  of  Hippokrates  and  the  Leontinians  • 
conjunction   with  a  Roman  force.      The  Roman  piaiitf 
Marcellus,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  co-operation  i 
the    Syracusan   force,  which,  8,000  strong,  left  Sjiacn* 
under   the   command  of  their  'strategoi.*      Before  ^, 
arrived  Marcellus  had  taken  Leontini  by  force,  and  W 
inflicted  severe  punishment  on  the  rebels  and  mutinee* 
Two  thousand  Roman  deserters  who  had  been  taken  n 
the  town  were  scourged  and  beheaded.      Hippokrates  a» 
his   brother  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  neighbouri< 

the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  as  the  allies  of  the  government ;  but  eren  this  fJ* 
vas  wanting  in  the  case  of  Tazcutum. — See  \6L  L  p.  489  £ 
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fort  of  Herbessos.  Again  the  Carthaginian  party  seemed 
annihilated,  but  again  the  cruelty  shown  by  their  oppo- 
nents brought  about  a  reaction.  When  the  SjTacusan 
troops,  on  their  march  to  Leontini,  heard  of  the  storming 
of  the  town  by  the  Romans,  and  of  the  terrible  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  citizens,  and  especially  on  the  captive 
soldiers,  they  feared  that  their  government  would  deliver 
up  all  the  deserters  among  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Bomans.  They  not  only  refused,  therefore,  to  attack 
Hippokrates  and  Epikydes  in  Herbessos,  but,  fraternising 
with  them,'  drove  away  their  officers  and  marched  back  to 
Sjracuse  under  the  command  of  the  very  men  whom  they 
liad  been  sent  to  capture.  In  Syracuse  an  exaggerated 
report  had  been  spread  of  the  brutality  of  the  Eomans  in 
Leontini,  and  had  revived  the  ill-feeling  of  the  populace 
towards  the  Bomans.  In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Btrategoi  the  soldiers  were  admitted  into  the  town,  and 
this  was  the  signal  for  all  the  worst  horrors  of  anarchy. 
The  slaves  were  set  free,  the  prisons  broken  open  and  the 
inmates  let  loose,  the  strategoi  murdered  or  expelled,  their 
houses  ransacked.  Syracuse  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
populace,  the  soldiers,  deserters,  slaves,  and  condemned 
<^ender8  ;  the  only  men  enjoying  anything  like  authority 
8iid  obedience  were  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes.  The  Car- 
thaginian party  was  completely  triumphant,  and  the 
&mans,  in  addition  to  their  numerous  difficulties,  had 
ttow  a  new  and  most  arduous  task  imposed  on  them — the 
Auction  by  force  of  the  principal  town  of  Sicily,  which 
^  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  made  the  whole  island 
^unsafe  possession,  and  cut  off  all  prospect  of  ending  the 
War  by  a  descent  on  the  African  coast. 

Sosis,  one  of  the  expelled  strategoi,  and  a  leader  of  the  March  of 
republican  movement  from  the  very  beginning,  brought  to  ^^^^^^rcellM 

'  On  this  occasion,  a  corps  of  600  Cretans  is  mentioned,  whom  Hiero  had  sent 
**  t&  auxiliary  force  to  the  Romans  in  217.  These  men  had  been  taken 
(''^Ders  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  dismissed  by  Hannibal,  and 
*^  back  to  Syracuse.  They  were  the  first  to  fraternise  with  Hippokrates  and 
^P^des,  baring  serred  under  them,  and  feeling  themselves  to  be  under  an 
"^ig^ion  to  Hannibal.— Livy,  xxiv.  30. 
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Marcellus  the  news  of  what  had  happened.     The  Eoman 
general  at  once  marched  upon  Syracuse,  and  took  up» 
position  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  near  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  and  not  far  from  the  great  harbour, 
while  Appius  Claudius  anchored  with  the  fleet  in  front  of 
the  town.     The  oldest  part  of  Syracuse  was  in  the  smaD 
island  Ortygia,  which  separates  the  large  harbour  in  tie 
south  from  a  much  smaller  one  on  the  north.    On  thii 
island  was  the  famous  fountain  of  Arethousa,  which  seemed 
to  gush  forth,  even  from  the  sea,  at  a  place  where,  according 
to  a  myth,  the  nymph — who,  as  she  fled  from  the  rivei^ 
Alpheios,  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  from  the  shorei 
of  Elis — had  re-appeared  above  the  waters.     Such  island^ 
near  to  the  mainland,  easy  of  defence  and  containing  good 
anchoring-groimd,  were  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediia^ 
ranean  the  favourite  spots  where  the  Phoenicians  used  to 
settle  in  the  primeval  period  long  before  the  wandering* 
of  the  Greeks. 

On  this  island  accordingly,  as  in  many  similar  places,  i 
Phoenician  settlement  had  preceded  the  Greeks ;  but  whffl 
here,  as  on  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Sicily,  the  SemiW 
traders  retired  before  the  warlike  Greeks,  the  latter  soon 
became  too  numerous  for  the  islet  of  Ortygia.  Th«J 
extended  their  settlement  to  the  mainland  of  Sicilj,  ani 
built  a  new  town,  called  Achradina,  along  the  sea-coast,* 
the  north  side  of  the  original  town  on  the  islet.  Achradin* 
became  now  the  principal  part  of  Syracuse,  whilst  Ortjgi^ 
more  and  more  cleared  of  private  dwellings,  became* 
fortress,  containing  the  palaces  of  the  successive  tp^^ 
the  magazines,  the  treasure-houses,  and  the  barracb  fc 
the  mercenaries.  It  was  strongly  fortified  all  round,  W 
especially  on  the  northern  side,  where  a  narrow  artifictfl 
neck  of  land  connected  it  with  the  nearer  portions » 
Syracuse.  It  thus  formed  a  formidable  stronghold,  »>* 
its  possession  was  indispensable  for  those  who  wished  to 
control  the  town.  During  the  memorable  siege  of  Sj* 
cuse  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  Athenian  armain^ 
the  town  consisted  only  of  the  two  parts — the  island* 
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Ortjgia  and  Achradina ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period  there  CHAP. 
arose  on  the  western  side  of  the  latter  two  suburbs,  called  s_  ,  '^ 
Tyche  and  Neapolis,  each  of  which  was,  like  Achradina  and  yw^ 
Ortygia,  surrounded  with  walls  and  separately  fortified.  216-212 
Dionysius  the  elder  considerably  enlarged  the  circum-  "'^* 
ference  of  the  town  by  fortifying  the  northern  and  south- 
western side  of  the  whole  slope  called  Epipolse,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  rose  with  a  gradual  incline  to  a  point 
called  Euryalus,  in  the  west  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and 
Neapolis.  Thus  a  large  space  was  included  in  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Syracuse ;  but  this  space  was  never  quite  covered 
with  buildings,  and  the  population  was  not  large  enough, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  period,  to  man  effectually  the 
whole  extent  of  wall,  amounting  to  eighteen  miles ;  but  the 
natural  strength  of  the  town  made  the  defence  more  easy. 
The  walls,  which  from  the  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mities of  the  older  town  ran  westward  and  converged  at  the 
fort  Euryalus,  stood  on  precipitous  rocks,  and  were  there- 
fore easily  defended,  even  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  troops.  Moreover  Hiero  had  in  his  long  reign  accu- 
mulated in  abundance  all  possible  means  of  defence.*  The 
ingenious  Archimedes,  liberally  supported  by  his  royal 
friend,  was  in  possession  of  all  material  and  scientific 
resources  for  the  construction  of  the  most  perfect  engines 
of  war  that  the  world  had  hitherto  seen.  If  we  recollect 
W  often  Hiero  in  the  first  Punic  war  supplied  the 
Bomans  with  munitions  of  war,  and  that  he  gave  fifty 
kallistsB  to  the  Ehodians  after  the  earthquake,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  extensive  scale  on  which  machinery 
of  this  kind  must  have  been  manufactured  in  Syracuse, 
*nd  how  large  a  stock  must  have  been  there  ready  for  use. 

The  attempts  of  Marcellus  to  take  Syracuse  by  storm  Failure  of 
^ed,  accordingly,  in  the  most  signal  manner.     On  the  atumpuof 

'  Livy,  xxir.  34, 13 :  '  Sed  ea  quoque  pars  eodem  omni  apparatu  tormentorum 
'i^BtrDcta  erat,  Hieronis  impensis  euraque  per  multos  annos,  Archimedis  unica 
^.  Natura  etinm  adiuvabat  loci,  quod  saxum  cui  imposita  muri  fundamenta 
'^t  magna  parte  ita  proclive  est,  ut  non  solum  missa  tormento,  sed  etiam  quse 
^ttdere  sue  provoluta  essent,  graviter  in  hostem  inciderent ;  eadem  causa  ad 
'^beundum  arduum  aditum  instabilemque  ingressum  prsebebat.' 
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^   / c»f  iLtutck  whii  lifcdderBw  inc»viil«k*  tc»w€rB-  or  battesiD£-n]i& 

<I*ii  the  Bea-fr:«irt  of  Adiradixia  srtj  Bosztan  resedi^ 
Teatimar  iiC*  aj»j»rc«ktii  the  -iralk.  la&bed  tTri>-aad-two  io- 
g^etlier.  mid  cairxin^  ircKi^deii  Iic»wer5  axid  btttte?iiig-TaiBiy 
wjtre  drireti  back  1*t  an  ovenrhehmnjEr  fibower  of  great  sad 
gm&Jl  mistlie?  frcoa  tLe  liasiioii*  and  from  behind  the  loop- 
L'-*led  wjills :  fecaae  ghiT»s.  caTi^it  br  iron  hook?,  ▼«* 
ndc^d  jiardj  <:kirt  <*f  the  irater,  aad  tben  dashed  lad; 
to  the  di^maT  <*f  the  crews.  «h3  that  at  length  th€T  apprf- 
ben  ied  danger  wben  tber  onlr  saw  a  beazn  or  a  rope  oe 
the  walL  whicb  migjit  torn  oxrt  to  be  a  new  in«tnmi«it  of 
dertrarrion  inrented  br  the  di«uded  Arehimedes.*  3Il^ 
eeljiiB  saw  that  it  was  of  no  nae  to  persist  in  hia  attach 
Sjra<:'use.  which  had  rej^eat-e-dlr  resisted  the  pcfwer  of  Cw* 
thag^e  and  the  Athenian  aroiada,  was  indeed  not  Kkdj  to 
be  taken  bj  for-se.*  He  therefore  gave  np  the  sieffe*  ^ 
remained  in  the  nei2hbc*nrii€«od  in  a  stnong  position  fe 
the  pnrpc»5e  cf  watchicg  the  town  and  cutting  off  snp- 
plies  and  reinforcements.  It  was  impassible  to  blocbde 
Srra<?u5e  br  a  re^nlar  cirenmTallation,  on  acconnt  of  tta 
Tast  extent  of  her  walls  :  and  this  wonld  hare  been  nselea, 
even  if  it  had  been  picissible,  so  long  as  the  harbour  wii 
open  to  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 

From  the  ip^.ment  when  Srracuse  passed  over  fromfl* 
StkliM^  Boman  to  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  the  chief  momentnffl 
8icilj.  q(  the  war  seemed  shifted  from  Italr  to  Sicily.  1^ 
attention  of  both  the  bellisrerent  nations  was  again  tnriwl 
to  the  scene  of  their  first  great  struggle,  and  thither  botl 
now  sent  new  Qeeis  and  armies.  It  was  Hannibal  himsdf 
who  advised  the  Carthaginian  government  to  send  rein- 
forcemects  to  Sicilv  instead  of  Italv.'  The  Bomans  hd 
alreadv  a  considerable  force  on  the  island,  and  now  sent  * 
new  legion,  which,  as   Hannibal  blocked  the  land  row 

'  Polybias  an<l  Liry  My  nothing  of  the  vonderfiil  reflecting  mirm  *» 
which  Archimedes  i&  said  to  hare  fired  the  Koman  Tessels  at  a  distaDoe.  TV 
oMfcht  historian  to  whom  this  stonr  can  be  traced  i«  Dion  Cassins  (ZoM* 
ix.  4).     It  may  therefore  \>e  considered  a  fable. 

'  Ldvy,  xxiv.  34  ;  xxv.  23.  •  I«ivy,  xxiy.  35. 
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►ngli  Lncania  and  Bruttium,  was  conveyed  by  sea  fi'om     CHAP, 
a  to  Panormus.     Of  the  exact  strength  of  the  Roman 


ies  in  Sicily  we  are  not  informed.  The  garrisons  of  ^^^ 
numerous  towns  must  have  absorbed  a  great  number  216-212 
x)op8,  apart  from  the  force  engaged  before  Syracuse, 
)nsiderable  portion  of  Sicily  was  inclined  to  rebellion, 
in  several  places'  rebellion  had  already  broken  out. 
towns  of  Helorus,  Herbessus,  and  Megara,  which  had 
Ited,  were  retaken  by  Marcellus  and  destroyed,  as  a 
tiing  to  all  those  that  were  wavering  in  their  fidelity, 
ertheless,  as  at  this  very  time  Himilco  had  landed  with 
K)0  Carthaginians  and  twelve  elephants  at  Heraclea  in 
west  of  the  island,  the  insurrection  against  Rome 
iad,  under  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
thaginian  arms.  Agrigentum,  though  destroyed  in  the 
J  Punic  war,  was  still  of  great  importance,  from  the 
ngth  of  its  position.  Marcellus  marched  upon  it  in  all 
te  from  Syracuse,  to  prevent  its  being  occupied  by  the 
thaginians;  but  he  came  too  late.  Himilco  had 
ady  seized  Agrigentum,  and  made  it  the  base  of  his 
rations.  At  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  Car- 
^ian  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and 
reupon  Himilco,  advancing  with  his  army,  established 
camp  under  the  southern  walls  of  Syracuse,  near  the 
*r  Anapus. 

?he  situation  of  the  Romans,  close  before  the  hostile  Massacr* 
m,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  hostile  army,  was  habiuinu 
no  means  satisfactory.     But  it  became  still  worse  when  of  Ennaby 
!  town  of  Murgantia  (probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse)  riiis. 
ere  they  had  large  magazines,  was  betrayed    to  the 
nians  by  the  inhabitants.*     The  Romans  now  felt  that 
y  were  nowhere  safe ;  but,  although  their  suspicions 
tified  not  only  precaution  but  even  severity,  we  cannot, 
in  at  this  distance  of  time,  read  without  indignation  and   ' 
gust  the  report  of  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  garri- 
i  of  Enna  treated  a  defenceless  population  on  a  mere 
ipicion  of  treason.  The  town  of  Enna  (Castro  Giovanni), 

*  Livy,  xxiv.  36. 
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situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  island  on  an  isolated 
rock  difficult  of  access,  was  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  the  natural  strength  of  its  position.     Ancient  myths 
called  it  the   place  where  PersephonS  (Proserpina)  tie 
daughter  of  Demeter,  was  seized  by  Hades,  the  god  of  the 
regions  beneath  the  earth.    A  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
a  national  sanctuary  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and 
conferred  on  Enna  the  character  of  a  sacred  city.    In  the 
first  Punic  war  it  had  suffered  much  and  had  been  re- 
peatedly taken  by  one  or  the  other  belligerent.   It  had  now 
a  strong  Eoman  garrison,  commanded  by  L.  Pinarius.  The 
inhabitants,  it  appears,  felt  little  attachment  to  Home,  and 
probably  L.  Pinarius  had  good  reason  to  be  on  his  guard 
day  and  night.     But  fear  urged  him  to  commit  an  act  <tf 
atrocity  which    rendered  his    own  name    infamous   and 
suUied  the  honour  of  his  country.     He  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Enna  to  lay  their  requests  before  him  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people.    Meanwhile  he  gave  secret 
instructions  to  his  men,  posted  sentinels  all  round  the 
public  theatre  where  the  popular  assembly  was  held,  and 
upon  a  given  signal  the  Eoman  soldiers  rushed  upon  the 
defenceless  people,  kiUed  them  indiscriminately,  and  then 
sacked  the  town,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  storm.*    The 
consul  Marcellus  not  only  approved  of  this  iniquitous  deed 
but  rewarded  the  perpetrators,  and  allowed  them  to  keep 
the  plunder  of  the  unhappy  town,*  hoping,  no  doubt,  thus 
to  terrify  the  vacillating  Sicilians  into  obedience  to  Borne. 
The  carnage  of  Eima  reminds  us  of  similar  acts  of  atro- 
city committed  by  Italian  warriors  in  Messana,  Ehegiuni, 
and   more   recently   in   Casilinum.     But   the   crime  had 
never  been  so  openly  approved  and  rewarded  by  the  first 

*  Li vy's  description  (xxiv.  39)  of  this  carnage  is  a  masterpiece:  'MiliW 
intfnti  dudum  ac  parati,  alii  supeme  in  aversam  concionem  clamore  sublito 
dficurrunt,  alii  ad  exitus  theatri  couferti  obsistunt.  Cseduntur  Ennenses  cat* 
inclusi  coacervanturque  non  ccede  solum  sed  etiam  fiiga,  cum  alii  super  aliow* 
capita  ruerent,  atque  integri  sauciis,  vivi  mortuis  incidentes,  cumularento. 
Inde  passim  discurritur,  et  urbis  capt«  modo  fugaque  et  csedes  omnia  tfoA 
nihilo  rcmissiore  militum  ira,  quod  turbam  inermem  caedebant,  quam  si  periciiliiB 
par  et  ardor  certaminis  eos  irritaret.' 

'  Of  course  the  plunder  included  the  women  and  children. 
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ivpresentatiye  of  the  Boman  community.    The  defenders     CBAP. 
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of  CafiiUnum  had  acted  not  only  as  murderers,  but  also  as  —  ^  '„v 
braye  soldiers;  but  L.  Pinarius  and  his  men  were  rewarded     ^^^ 
irith  the  spoils  of  their  victims  without  showing  that  they     216-212 
ireie  as  brave  as  they  were  treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  and       ^'^' 
jfreedy.     It  seemed  that  the  war  rendered  more  ferocious 
he  minds  of  the  men  who  were  destined  to  receive  and  to 
ipread  the  civilisation  of  antiquity  and  to  defend  it  from 
ihe  barbarians  of  the  north  and  of  the  south. 

The  cruel  punishment  of  Enna  failed  to  produce  the  effect 
rhich  the  Romans  had  expected.  Hatred  and  aversion 
icted  even  more  powerfully  than  fear.  The  towns  which  Had 
18  jet  been  only  wavering  in  their  allegiance  joined  the  Car- 
thfiginiQ.n  side  all  over  Sicily.  Himilco  left  his  position 
before  Syracuse,  and  made  expeditions  in  every  direction 
to  organise  and  support  the  insurrection  against  Rome. 
Thus  passed  the  year  213  b.g.  Towards  its  close,  Marcellus, 
tith  a  part  of  his  army,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  a 
brtified  camp  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Syracuse,  without 
ihandoning,  however,  the  camp  previously  established 
lear  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  the  south  of  the 
own.'  Lacking  the  means  of  blockading  the  town,  he 
emained  in  the  neighbourhood  only  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
Hg  possession  of  it  by  some  stratagem,  or  by  treason. 

The  result  showed  that  his  calculations  were  just.  The  ^^^^  «f 
dpoblican  party  in  Syracuse  was  indeed  vanquished  and  ^y  iiar- 
^ken  up  by  the  soldiers  and  the  populace;  and  its  chiefs,  ceiius. 

•  The  chronological  order  of  the  events  in  Sicily  cannot  be  fixed  satis- 
IctnrUy.  It  is  probable  that  Mnrcellus  reached  Sicily  late  in  the  year  214,  as 
^  the  earlier  part  of  that  year  he  was  occupied  in  Campania  (Livy,  xxiv.  13  ff.), 
•Hd  afterwardM  was  ill  (ibid.  20).  As  ho  did  not  advance  immediately  upon 
^jmcQse.  the  siege  possibly  began  either  quite  at  the  end  of  214,  or,  as  seems 
^HJK  likely,  in  213.  At  any  rate,  the  events  which  followed  the  fruitless 
attempts  at  storming  the  town  belong  to  the  latter  year.  From  Livy's  account 
*  would  appear  that  all  this  took  place  in  214.  This,  however,  must  bo  an 
^fnt.  See  Weissenbom's  note  to  Livy  xxiv.  39.  According  to  Polybius 
[▼iii.  9,  §  6),  the  siege  of  Syracuse  lasted  eight  months  longer  after  the  plan 
^  UWttg  it  by  storm  was  given  up.  But  the  town  was  not  taken  before  tha 
'Woinn  of  212  (Livy,  xxv.  26),  in  the  third  year  after  the  commencement  of 
Allege  (Livy,  xxv.  31).  The  account  of  Polybius  does  not  agree  with  this 
^tement ;  probably  the  numbers  in  his  text  are  corrupt. 
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tLr  zinrcrrerK  cf  BSeronvmns  and  of  the  fEiinilj  of  ^a^. 
^ez^j  iz,  eiilr,  rijistijr  in  the  Soman  camp.  Allpowvn 
in  tie  L^iiis  ■:•:  ihe  foreign  mercenaries  and  desatB^ 
aud  SrTiO-se  w^*  i*  j-iTio  a  Carthaginian  fortress  mis 
the  c-mniiLiid  c:  Hipj^'trates  and  Epikjdes.  NeTertidM 
:hr  rtT':::!:?^::  parrr  found  the  means  of  keeping  np  lil 
ihr  E-JTiians  a  rejr/.ar  cc»rr>esp:»ndence,  the  object  of  lUi 
TTus  TO  ieliTrr  up  the  town  into  their  hands.  In  fiilin| 
Kvit5*  iiLvirn  -imder  nets,  messengers  were  Becietlj4*| 
spAtchei  frc-Tn  the  harK"^iir  of  STracose  into  the  Boi 

c^r..r^  ai^c  fociii   their  war  back  in   the  same  maoBftl 

*  •  1 

Ti:«>   trere  discussed  and  settled   the   conditions  mfcl 
\rh\l:  ibr  tov^i  was  to  be  betrsTed.     Marcellns 
ih:;:  the  STTa.:-saziS5i:c»TJd  be  restored  to  the  same 
Trhiob   thrT  had  iVonTied  as  Boman  allies  nnder 
Hi:rc" ;  ihtj  wore  to  retain  their  liberty  and  their 
!;;'x>;.    All  :hr  r':>riv&2:atic»ns  were  alreadr  made  for 
K  u:  :he  pr»>i»c«sed  j  ian,  when  it  became  known  to  Epi 
a:.d  liiT-Tj  *:•*'  the  cc^nsjiratore  were  pnt  to  death. 
Uaf?.-.\;,  Mar.vljus  nerertheless  perserered  in  his 
Bv  :.:s  r.<:r::5viii:s  he  was  informt=si  of  evervthing  that 
p].uv  wi::.:-::  lie  tC'wn.    He  knew  that  a  great  festiTil^ 
al'v-r.:  v  bo  ot:lebratcHi  to  Artemiss  which  wastoUati 
tV.rtv   v^avs.     He  ;nst2T   expected  that  on  this 
crc\iT  «^3l::t  wv  ;ud  t^e  shown  in  fifuardinff  the  walls, 
it  V.v.s  Lad  i■^s•:^^«■^i  that  in  one  part  of  the  foi 
on  :he  :^:r:hin:  siie,  the  wall  was  so  low  that  it  conHI 
oa<:\  s^Vijfd  Tcith  ladders.     To  this  place  he  sent,  on 
if  r:u  rVstive  r.irLts^  *  P^^*^  '-'^  soldiers,  who succeedcdil 
rt\:o\:r.i:  :ht  toy- «.  t  :he  walL  and.  nnder  the  goidanceof i 
Sxv.Kr.syir.  ^^:^i^.  cnt  of  the  conspirators,  proceeded  to 
C.^:i    ».-*sVit\l   HtX;"»rvx-n,     Here  the   dronken 
wvrt-  fv^-.r.id  >jt:i  t  :r.i:  and  qiiicklv  dispatched,  the  gate 
v'lx  :-t\l.  ai-id  tlie  sirr.al  ^iren  to  a  bodv  of  Boman 
oiitside  tv'  advai^vV  and  enter  the  town.     When  the 
ini:  d.^w:uv.,  FT::vdA\  the  npper  part  of  the  town, mi' 
ilie   hands    of   the   Bomans.      Ite   snbnrbs  Trche 
^^eajKilis.  wiii^h  in  former  times  had  been  protected 
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the  side  of  Epipoto,  were  now  probably  open  on     CHAP. 
;,  since  Dionysius  had  constructed  the  wall  which  ._ — ,  .'^ 
the  whole  space  of  Epipolse.      They  could  not,     ^^^^ 
e,  be  held  for  any  longtime  after  the  Eomans  were    215-212 
ke  common  wall.     But  on  the  extreme  west  point 
)Ifle,  the  strong  detached  fort  Euryalus  defied  all 
Marcellus  was  therefore  still  very  £ar  from  being 
of  Syracuse.     Not  only  Euryalus  and  the  island  of 
y  but  Achradina,  the  largest  and  most  important 
Syracuse,  had  still  to  be  taken;  and  these  had  lost 
;  of  their  strength  by  the  fact  that  the  suburbs 
ow  in  the  power  of  the  Eomans.     In  truth  the 
■  Syracuse  lasted  for  some  months  longer,  and  the 
ies  of  the  Eomans  were  now  doubled  rather  than 
hed.      It  is,  therefore,   a    silly    anecdote    which 
that  when,  on  the  morning  after  the  taking  of 
e,  Marcellus  saw  the  rich  town  spread  out  before 
i  and  now  within  his  grasp,  he  shed  tears  of  joy  and 
1.'     He  summoned  the  garrisons  of  Euryalus  and 
ina.     The  deserters  who  kept  guard  on  the  walls 
radina  would  not  even  allow  the  Eoman  heralds  to 
3h  or  to  speak.     On  the  other  hand  the  commander 
^us,  a  Greek  mercenary  from  Argos  called  Philo- 
showed  himself  ready  after  a  while  to  listen  to  the 
a,ls  of  the  Syracusan  Sosis,  and  evacuated  the  place, 
lus  was  now  safe  in  his  rear  and  had  no  longer  to 
end  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  garrison  of  the 
a  front  and  from  an  army  approaching  by  land  in 
jr.*     He  encamped  on  the  ground  between  the  two 
6  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  and  gave   these  up  to  be 
tred  by  his  soldiers  as  a  foretaste  of  the  booty  of 
ise.    Soon  after,  a  Carthaginian  army,  under  Hippo- 
and  Himilco,  marched  upon  Syracuse,  and  attacked 
»man  camp  near  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympios,  whilst, 
aneously,  Epikydes  made  a  sally  from  Achradina 
Jie  other  Eoman  camp  between  the  suburbs.     These 

*  livy,  XXV.  14.  ■  Livji  xxt.  26. 
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BOOK     attacks  failed.      On  every  point  the  Eomans  kept  tli 

» ^ — .   ground  ;  and  thus  the  hostile  forces  within  and  before  Sy 

cuse  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  relative  positii 

without  being  able  to  make  an  impression  either  one  ^ 

or  the  other.     Meanwhile  summer  advanced,  and  a  mal 

nant  disease  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  whi 

was  pitched  on  the  low  ground  by  the  river  Anapus. 

times  past  the  deadly  climate  of  Syracuse  had  more  th 

once  delivered  the  town  from  her  enemies.    Under  the  v( 

walls  of  the  town  a  Carthaginian  army  had  perished 

the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius.     Now  the  climate  pro^ 

as  disastrous   to  the  defenders  as  it  had  formerly  do 

to  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse.     The  Carthaginians  w( 

struck  down  by  the  disease  in  masses.     When  a  g« 

part  of  the  men  and  of  the  officers,  and  among  tiw 

Hippokrates  and  Himilco  themselves,  had  been  carried  c 

the  remainder  of  the  troops,  consisting  for  the  most  pc 

of  Sicilians,  dispersed  in  different  directions.    The  Boma 

also  suffered  from  the  disease ;  but  the  higher  parts 

Syracuse,  where  they  were  stationed,  were  more  cool  ai 

airy  than  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus;  ai 

moreover  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  Tyche  and  Neapd 

afforded  shelter  from  the  deadly  rays  of  the  sun,  so  tlu 

the  Roman  loss  was  comparatively  small.     Nevertheltt 

Marcellus  had,  as  yet,  no  prospect  of  taking  by  storm  i 

town  so  vigorously  defended,  nor  could  he  reduce  it  Ij 

famine,  as  the  port  was  open  to  the  Carthaginian  vessels 

At  this  very  time  Carthage  made  renewed  efforts  to  suppi] 

Syracuse  with  provisions.    Seven  hundred  transports,  laden 

with  supplies,  were  dispatched  to  Sicily  under  the  conTOj 

of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of  war.     This  fleet  hai 

already  reached  Agrigentum  when  it  was   detained  bj 

contrary  winds.     Epikydes,  impatient  of  delay,  left  Sji>- 

cuse  and  proceeded  to  Agrigentum,   for  the  purpose  of 

urging  Bomilcar,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  to  make  ^ 

attack  upon  the  Eoman  fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  near  tie 

promontory  of  Paehynus.     Bomilcar  advanced  with  U* 

ships  of  war ;  but,  when  the  Eomans  sailed  to  meet  to 
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hd  avoided  them,  and  steered  to  Tarentum,  after  having     CHAP, 
dispatched  an  order  to  the  transports  to  return  to  Africa.  ^  * 


^Die  cause  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  does  not  appear      Thibd 
&  the  account  handed  down  to  us.     If  it  be  true,  as  Livy    215-212 
Kforis,^  that  Bomilcar's  fleet  was  stronger  than  that  of       ^^' 
the  Romans,  it  cannot  have  been  fear  which  prevented  him 
ftom  accepting  battle.     Perhaps  he  thought  that  his  pre- 
tence at  Tarentum  was  more  necessary  than  at  Syracuse ; 
perhaps  he  quarrelled  with  Epikydes.    At  any  rate  he  left 
to  its  own  resources  the  town  which  he  was  sent  to  relieve, 
and  thus  spread  discouragement  among  its  defenders  and 
liistened  its  fall. 

From  this  moment  the  fate  of  Syracuse  was  sealed.  Anarchy  in 
^ikydes  himself  probably  lost  all  hope,  as  he  did  not  S)'^^^®- 
Wtom,  but  remained  in  Agrigentum.  Again  the  repub- 
Bcan  party  took  courage.  The  leaders  of  this  party  rc- 
Bewed  negotiations  with  the  Bomans,  and  again  Marcellus 
LfUranteed  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Syracuse  as 
[Se^ce  for  surrenSng  the  town.  But  the  friends  of 
[lome  were  not  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  they  had  made. 
llhe  unhappy  town  was  torn  by  a  desperate  straggle  be- 
iiveen  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers.  At  first  the  citizens 
kd  the  advantage.  They  succeeded  in  killing  the  chief 
officers  appointed  by  Epikydes,  and  in  electing  republican 
magistrates  in  their  place,  who  were  ready  to  hand  the 
town  over  to  the  Bomans.  The  lawless  soldiery  seemed 
Ofverpowered  for  a  moment.  But,  after  a  short  time,  that 
bction  among  the  troops  got  the  upper  hand  again  who 
had  a  just  apprehension  that  their  lives  were  in  jeopardy 
if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  foreign 
mercenaries  were  persuaded  to  resist  to  the  last.  Another 
lerolution  followed.  The  republican  magistrates  were 
murdered,  and  a  general  massacre  and  pillage  signalised 
the  final  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  of  Syracuse. 
The  unhappy  town  resembled  a  helpless  wreck,  driffcing 
&rt  towards  a  reef  whilst  the  crew,  instead  of  battling  with 

'  Livy,  XXV.  27. 
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be  considered  as  balanced  by  the  follies  of  a  child,     CHAP. 
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.   the  hostility  of  a  political  party  with  which  the    .~i 

class  of  Syracusan  citizens  had  never  sympathized.  ^^^ 
\  the  very  begimiing  of  the  sad  complications  and  215-212 
.utions  at  Syracuse,  the  true  republican  party,  which 
attached  to  order  and  freedom,  inclined  to  Rome  and 
ed  to  continue  the  foreign  policy  of  Hiero.  It  was 
who  conspired  to  put  down  the  tyrant  Hieronymus 
his  anti-Roman  relations  and  councillors.  They  had 
npted  to  rid  themselves  of  the  emissaries  of  Hannibal 
rf  their  adherents  in  the  army  ;  they  were  overpowered 
cmt  renouncing  their  plans ;  they  had  made  every 
t,  in  conjunction  with  their  exiled  friends  who  had 
a  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  to  deliver  S}Tacuse 
the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  they  had  resisted  the 
I  of  terror  exercised  by  the  foreign  mercenaries  and 
Etoman  deserters,  and  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in 
attempt  to  deliver  their  native  town  from  the  tjrranny 
I  armed  mob  of  mutineers  and  traitors,  and  to  renew 
)ld  alliance  with  Rome.  Syracuse  had  not  rebelled 
Qst  Rome,  but  had  implored  assistance  from  Rome 
Dfit  its  worst  oppressors.  Not  only  clemency  and 
oanimity,  but  even  justice,  should  have  prompted  the 
[nerors  to  look  upon  the  sufferings  of  Syracuse  in  this 
b;  and  it  would  have  been  the  undying  glory  of  Mar- 
ia— brighter  than  the  most  splendid  triumph — if,  on 
ining  possession,  he  had  shielded  the  wretched  town 
I  farther  miseries.  He  would  indeed  have  acted 
t  in  punishing  with  Roman  severity  the  soldiers  who 
violated  the  militarj'^  oath  and  deserted  their  colours, 
who  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  pertinacity  of  the 
{gle.  But  he  ought  to  have  spared  the  citizens  of  the 
I,  the  deplorable  victims  of  hostile  factions.  He  did 
rery  opposite.  He  allowed  the  deserters  to  escape, 
ipB  with  the  object  of  being  able  to  plunder  so  much 
nare  leisurely,  and  he  treated  the  town  as  if  it  had 
taken  by  storm,  handing  it  over  to  the  rapacity  of  sol- 
maddened  to  fdry  by  the  long  resistance  and  by  the 
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BOOK     prospect  of  plunder  and  revenge.    The  noble  Syracuse, 
>  which  had  ranked  in  the  foremost  line  of  the  fairest  cities 
that  bore  the  Hellenic  name,  fell  never  to  rise  again  from 
that  time  to  the  present.     Marcellus  had  indeed  promised 
that  the  lives  of  the  people  should  be  spared ;  *  but  how 
such  a  promise  was  kept  we  may  infer  from  the  savage 
murder  of  the  best  man  in  Sj^racuse,  whose  grey  hair 
and  venerable,  thought-furrowed  forehead  ought  to  have 
shielded  him  from  the  steel  even  of  a  barbarian.    "Where 
Archimedes  was  slain,  because,  absorbed  in  his  studies,  he 
did  not  readily  understand  the  demand  of  a  plundering 
soldier,  there,  we  may  be  sure,  ignoble  blood  was  shed 
without  stint.'     Marcellus  was  intent  only  On  obtaining 
possession  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  he  hoped  to  find  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  much  of 
them  had  been  left  by  the  successive  masters  of  Syracuse 
during  the  time  of  anarchy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  works 
of  art  which  had  been  accumulated  in  Syracuse  during  the 
periods  of  prosperity  were  still  extant.    These  were  all, 
without  exception,  taken,  to  be  sent  to  Eome.'  Syracuse  was 
not  the  first  town  where  the  Eomans  learnt  and  practised 
this  kind  of  public  spoliation.*      Tarentum  and  Volsinn 
had   already  experienced  the  rapacity  rather  than  the 
taste   of  the  Bomans  for   works  of  art.      But  the  axt 


>  Probably  an  order  was  issued  to  the  Roman  soldiers  forbidding  tbit 
indiscriminate  butchery  of  all  the  inhabitants  which  usually  folioved  thi 
Btormiug  of  a  hostile  town,  according  to  the  detailed  and  graphic  account  of 
Polybius,  X.  39. 

*  Liyy,  xxy.  31 :  '  Cum  multa  irse,  multa  avaritise  foeda  exempla  edereatar,' 
etc.     Zonaras,  ix.  6 :   ^Y.'yKpwM  l>\  toinwv  ol  *P«/iiuoi  y€w6fiMP0t  AaXovs  ti 

•  Polybius,  ix.  10 :  'EjcplBri  iikv  olv  lih,  roxno  rots  *Vwfudots  rk  rfiv  Xtipcucwf* 
xoAirrcXfVrara  KaraffKtvdafuiTa  wdyra  fierit  r^y  S\o$(rtr  fjLeraicofAl(tt9  cii  tV 
iavr&y  varplBa  fcal  firiBhy  &iro\iireti'.  Cicero  indeed  says  ( Ftfrr.  ii.  2,  3) 
that  Marcellus  'spared  the  conquered  enemies/  and  not  only  prestfTwl 
Syracuse  uninjured,  but  left  it  so  adorned  that  it  was  a  monument  of  bis 
victory  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  clemency.  This  is  not  historical  eTideoee. 
but  a  rhetorical  artifice  by  which  the  orator  pressed  history  into  his  senitt 
and  shaped  it  according  to  his  wants.  Cicero  used  Marcellus  only  as  a  foil 
for  Verres.     His  assertion  is  of  no  force  to  contradict  Polybius. 

*  See  vol  i.  p.  663. 
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treasures  of  Syracuse  were  so  numerons  and  so  splendid  CHAP. 

VTTT 

tliat  they  threw  into  the  shade  everything  of  the  sort  that  v^__J^ 

luid  been  transported  to  Eorae  before.     It  came  therefore  f^^™ 

to  be  a  received  tradition  that  Marcellus  was  the  first  who  212-211 
act  the  example  of  enriching  Rome,  at  the  expense  of  her 
conquered  enemies,  with  the  triumphs  of  Greek  art.* 


B.C. 


Fourth  Period  of  the  Hannibalian  War. 

FBOM  THE   TAEINO  OF   STBACUSE   TO  THE   OAPTUBE   OF 

CAPUA,  212-211  B.C. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse  the  war  in  Sicily  was  decided  Surrender 
in fayour  of  the  Eomans,  but  not  by  any  means  finished.  LntSby 
Agrigentiim  was  still  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  Mutines, 
great  number  of  Sicilian  towns  were  on  their  side.     A  piete  sub- 
Libyan  cavalry  general,  named  Mutines,  sent  to  Sicily  by  JJ^ff**^^*^  ®^ 
Hannibal,  and  operating  in  conjunction  with  Hanno  and 
Epikydes,  gave  the  Eomans  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     But 
when  Mutines  had  quarrelled  with  the  other  Carthaginian 
generals,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Eomans  in  conse- 
^ttence,  the  fortune  of  war  inclined  more  and  more  to  the 
side  of  the  latter.    At  length,  two  years  afber  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  Mutines  betrayed  Agrigentum  to  the  Eomans. 
Ihe  consul,  M.  Valerius  Lsevuius,  who  then  commanded 
in  Sicily,  ordered  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum 
to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  the  rest  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
^d  the  town  to  be  sacked.     This  severe  punishment  had 
the  effect  of  terrifying  the  other  towns.     Forty  of  them 
Submitted  voluntarily,  twenty  were  betrayed,  and  only  six 
had  to  be  taken  by  force.*    All  resistance  to  the  Eoman 
anns  in  Sicily  was  now  broken,  and  the  island  returned  to 
the  peace  and  slavery  of  a  Eoman  province.     Its  principal 
task  was  henceforth  to  grow  corn  for  feeding  the  sovereign 

'  JAyj,  zzt.  40 :  '  Ceterum  inde  primum  initium  niirandi  Gnecarum  artium 
opera,  licentiaeqae  huic  sacra  profanaque  omnia  vulgo  spoliandi  &ctum  est.'— 
Compare  Plutarch  (Afarcell.  21). 

*  IdTy,  xxvL  40. 
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populace  of  the  capital,  and  to  allow  itself  to  be  plui 
systematicallj  by  fanners  of  the  revenue,  traders,  m 
and,  above  all,  by  the  annual  governors. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  Rome  that,  by  the 
Syracuse  in  212,  the  Sicilian  war  had  taken  a  &v€ 
turn.  For  the  same  year  was  so  disastrous  to  tl 
other  parts,  that  the  prospect  for  the  future  becam 
and  more  gloomy.  In  Spain  the  two  brothers  Scip 
after  the  successful  campaign  of  215,*  continued  t 
in  the  following  year  with  the  same  happy  i 
Several  battles  are  reported  for  this  year,  in  whic! 
are  said  invariably  to  have  beaten  the  Carthagi 
We  may  safely  pass  over  the  detailed  accounts  o: 
events,  which  are  of  no  historical  value,  from  their  < 
air  of  exaggeration,  and  on  account  of  our  ignon 
the  ancient  geography  of  Spain.  Yet,  through  a 
representations,  it  appears  certain  that  the  war  w; 
tinned  in  Spain,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  d 
to  carry  out  Hannibal's  plan  of  sending  an  armj 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
in  Italy.  How  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  g( 
the  Roman  generals  and  to  the  bravery  of  the 
legions  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists,  who  probably  derived  tl 
formation   chiefly  from  the   traditions  of   the  & 


■  See  p.  268. 

*  We  cannot  read  Livy*8  report  without  the  conviction  that  a  gre. 
of  it  rests  on  fiction  or  exaggeration.  (See  p.  275,  not«  1 ;  and  An 
of  Borne,  in,  260-?63).  The  first  alleged  victory  at  Illiturgi  (Livy 
is  evidently  a  repetition  of  the  victory  related  before  (Livy,  xxii 
placed  in  the  preceding  year :  the  circumstances  are  precisely  the 
difiference  lies  only  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  of  prisoners  an< 
ensigns  taken.  In  the  battle  of  Munda  which  now  follows,  Cn 
wounded,  and  thus  the  Carthaginians  are  saved  from  a  defeat,  but  1 
thelcHS,  12,000  dead,  3,000  prisoners,  and  57  military  ensigns.  ] 
battle,  at  Auringis,  they  lose  about  half  as  many,  *  because,'  as  Livj 
adds  in  explanation,  'there  were  fewer  left  to  fight.'  Thereupoi 
beaten  a  fourth  time,  with  a  loss  of  8,000  dead,  1,000  prisoners,  58  ei 
11  elephants.  If  we  add  up  the  numbers  given  by  Livy,  the  Cai 
loet  in  the  two  years  215  and  214,  in  Spain,  not  less  than  80,000 
magnificence  of  such  boasting  is  apt  to  inspire  admiration. 
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^.  One  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Carthaginians 
>  doubt  in  the  frequent  rebellions  among  the  Spanish 
a  which  the  Romans  instigated  and  turned  to  their 
-^vantage.  But  the  principal  cause  was  a  war  in  Africa 
3yphax,  a  Numidian  chief  or  king,  which  seems  to 
been  very  serious,  and  which  compelled  them  to  with- 
Hasdrubal  and  a  part  of  their  army  from  Spain  for 
^fence  of  their  home  territory.*  This  circumstance 
ted  most  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
,  leaving  the  Scipios  almost  unopposed,  and  enabling 
to  overrun  the  Cai-thaginian  possessions,  and  to 
a  a  footmg  south  of  the  river  Ebro.*  In  the  year 
die  Romans  took  Saguntum,  and  restored  it  as  an 
indent  allied  town  five  years  after  its  capture  by 
dbal.^  They  also  entered  into  relations  with  King 
Bx.  Every  enemy  of  Carthage  was  of  course  an  ally 
'me,  and  valuable  in  proportion  as  he  was  troublesome 
Bgerous  to  Carthage.  Roman  ofiScers  were  dispatched 
Africa  to  train  the  undiscipKned  soldiers  of  the 
idian  prince,  and  especially  to  form  an  infantry,  after 
^man  model,  which  might  be  capable  of  resisting 
'arthaginians  in  the  field.  Such  a  task  as  this,  how- 
would  have  required  more  time  than  the  Roman 
rs  could  devote  to  it.  It  seems  that  Syphax  derived 
inefit  from  the  attempt  to  turn  his  irregular  horsemen 
egionary  soldiers.  He  was  soon  after  in  great  diffi- 
)8.  The  Carthaginians  secured  the  alliance  of  another 
idian  chief,  called  Gula,  whose  son  Masinissa,  a  youth 
teen  years  old,  gave   now  the   first   evidence  of  a 

pUm,  Ti.  15:  Kal  ^uwh  roDSc  (the  year  217)  oi  8^  iKiitiuvii  'rhv  Iv 
w4ktfMtt  M^MpoVf  *A(rJipo6fiov  c^iaiy  kyritrrparyiyovvros  /a^xP*  Kapxi7^<^vioi 
i  S^^OKOS  rod  tAv  KofidZuy  iwdcrov  iroXtyuo^niivoi  rhv  *hff^po(>^aM  koX 
His  CBbrcv  arpartas  fi9Ttir4fi\^aino.  rStv  54  vKoKoiiruv  oi  1iKiiri»y§i  tiffuxpcis 
r.  (Livj,  xxiv.  48).  Appian  altogether  passes  over  the  battle  of 
Bee  p.  268. 
rj,  xziT.  48. 

rj  (xziv.  42)  states  erroneously  that  Sagnntiim  was  seven  years  in  the 
tf  the  Carthaginians.  The  capture  and  the  restoration  of  the  town  to 
I  inhabitants  indirectly  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  totally 
ed  lij  Hannibal  in  219,  as  Livy's  description  would  lead  us  to  beUeve. 
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military  ability  and  an  ambition  destined  in  the  sequel 
to  become  most  fatal]^to  the  Carthaginians,  Syphax  was 
completely  defeated  and  expelled  from  his  dominions.  He 
came  to  the  Komans  as  a  fugitive  about  the  same  time 
that  Hasdrubal,  after  the  victorious  termination  of  the 
African  war,  returned  to  Spain  with  considerable  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  fortune  of  war  now  changed  rapidly  and  deci- 
dedly. The  Scipios,  having  long  been  left  without  a  supply 
of  new  troops  from  home,  had  been  obliged  to  enrol  a 
great  number  of  Spanish  mercenaries.  Bome  now  learnt  to 
know  the  difference  between  mercenaries  and  an  army  of 
citizens.*  It  was  not  indeed  the  first  time  that  such 
troops  had  been  employed.  In  the  first  Punic  war  a  body 
of  Gallic  deserters  had  been  taken  into  Boman  pay.'  The 
Cenomanians  and  other  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  mentioned 
as  serving  on  the  Roman  side  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Hannibalian  war,  were  no  doubt  regularly  paid,  and  were, 
in  fact,  mercenaries.  So  were  of  course  the  Cretans  and 
other  Greek  troops  whom  Hiero  had  sent  as  auxiliaiy 
contingents  on  several  occasions.*  But  it  appears  that 
the  first  employment  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale,  after 
the  model  of  the  Carthaginians,  took  place  in  Spain  on 
the  present  occasion.  Where  the  Scipios  obtained  the 
means  for  paying  these  troops  we  cannot  tell.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  able  to  pay  them  punctually,  and  this 
fact  would  alone  suiBSce  to  explain  their  faithlessness  and 
desertion. 

It  was  in  212  B.C.  that  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Barcas, 
after  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  returned  to  Spain.  He  found 
that  the  Roman  generals  had  divided  their  forces,  and 
were  operating  separately  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  Celtiberian  mercenaries    had  deserted  and  gone 


1 


>  The  defeat  of  On.  Scipio  suggests  to  Livy  (xxv.  33)  the  following  remark: 
*  Id  quidem  CAvendum  semper  Homanis  ducibus  erit,  exemplaque  httc  Ttre  pro 
docunientis  habenda,  ne  ita  externie  credant  auxiliis,  ut  non  plus  sui  roborii 
suarumque  proprie  virium  in  castris  habeant.' 

•  Sec  above,  p.  102.  »  See  above,  pp.  200,  226. 
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iome,  tempted,  it  is  said,  by  their  countrymen  who  served 
in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Thus,  weakened  by  desertion 
and  by  the  division  of  their  strength,  the  two  Scipios  were 
one  after  another  attacked  by  Hasdrubal,  and  so  thoroughly 
routed  that  hardly  a  remnant  of  their  army  escapedJ 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  his  brother  Cneius  both  fell 
at  the  head  of  their  troops.  A  poor  remnant  was  saved, 
and  made  good  its  retreat  under  the  command  of  a  brave 
officer  of  equestrian  rank,  called  L.  Marcius.*     But  almost 
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^  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place  in  212 
or  Id  211  >  as  Livy  contradicts  himself.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  year 
211  are  suced  by  U.  Becker,  Vorarbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  eweiten  punischen 
hit^f,  p.  1)3. 

'  Livy,  XXV.  32-40.  The  exploits  of  this  Marcius  were  the  subject  of  the 
iDott  impudent  and  barefaced  exaggerations.  It  was,  as  we  know  from 
muDeroos  examples,  a  practice  of  the  Roman  annalists  to  make  it  appear  that 
*rer7  Homan  defeat  was  compensated  in  a  signal  manner  by  some  glorious 
rietoiy.  This  disingenuous  vanity  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
xartful  report  of  the  doings  of  L.  Marcius.  Whilst  Appian  (vi.  17)  says 
^  Marcius  (whom  he  erroneously  calls  Marcellus)  accomplished  so  little 
W  the  Romans  were  expelled  from  almost  the  wholn  of  Spain  and  shut  up 
D 1  small  district  among  the  Pyrenees,  the  annalist  Piso — according  to  Livy 
xiT.  39) — reported  that  Marcius  turned  round  upon  the  pursuing  army  under 
llago,  and  killed  5,000  of  the  enemy.  Valerius  Antias  was  not  satisfied  with 
tiis  result.  According  to  him,  Marcius  attacked  and  took  Mago's  camp,  killed 
>000  Carthaginians,  then  fought  a  battle  with  Hasdrubal,  killed  10,000,  and 
Jok  4,730  prisoners.  But  the  lies  of  Valerius  Antias  are  modest  in  com- 
uison  with  those  of  another  annalist,  called  Acilius,  whose  report  contained 
Je  raw  materials  for  Livy's  elaborate  description.  The  number  of  slain 
artbaginians,  which  was  at  first  5,000,  then  7,000  and  10,000,  is  swelled 
w  to  37,000  (in  the  account  of  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  6,  2)  even  to  38,000, 
It  what  is  a  trifle  of  1,000  men  more  or  less  ?)  and  two  Carthaginian  camps 
e  stormed  in  succession.  Such  victories,  gained  by  the  flying  remnants  of  a 
uted  army,  belong  seemingly  to  the  regions  of  the  miraculous ;  but  we 
tually  meet  also  with  a  genuine  miracle,  for,  according  to  Valerius  Ahtias — 
oted  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  ii.  Ill)  and  Livy  (xxv.  39) — the  head  of  Marcius, 
ten  he  addressed  his  soldiers,  was  surrounded  by  a  halo.  Reading  such 
xjrts  as  these,  we  can  fancy  that  we  are  still  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
,rs.  But  distance  of  locality  lends  almost  as  much  freedom  to  the  story- 
ler  as  distance  of  time.  Spain,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  314,  note  2), 
s  a  fruitful  soil  for  fiction.  After  this,  we  become  very  sceptical  about  the 
luincness  of  a  silver  shield  of  137  pounds  weight,  containing  a  portrait  of 
isdrubal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol  till  the  great 
iflagration,  84  B.C.  (Livy,  he.  cit.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  4).  If  such  a 
ield  existed,  could  it  have  come  from  Spain  on  the  occasion  of  the  imaginary 
rtorifs  of  Marcius  ? 
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the  whole  of  Spain  was  lost  to  the  Bomans  at  one  blow. 
The  war  which  thej  had  vigorously  and  successfully 
carried  on  for  so  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  second  invasion  of  Italy  from  Spain,  had  ended 
now  with  the  annihilation  of  almost  all  their  forces,  and 
nothing  seemed  henceforth  able  to  check  the  Carthaginian 
general,  if  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  his 
brother. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  the  war  in  Spain  was  the  more 
alarming  as  in  the  year  212  Hannibal  again  displayed  in 
Italy  an  energy  which  was  calculated  to  remind  the 
Itomans  of  his  first  three  campaigns  after  he  had  crossed 
the  Alps  in  218.  The  year  213  had  passed  almost  as 
quietly  as  if  a  truce  had  been  concluded.  Hannibal  had 
spent  the  summer  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentinians,  not 
far  from  Tarentum,  in  the  hope  of  taking  by  surprise  or 
by  treason  that  city,  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  him  from  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  direct 
communication  with  Macedonia.  He  obtained  possession 
of  several  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  lost  again  Consentia  and  Taurianum  in 
Bruttium,  while  a  few  insignificant  places  in  Lucania  were 
taken  by  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus.^  On 
this  occasion  we  learn  incidentally  that  Bome  allowed  at 
that  time,  or  rather  encouraged,  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfere 
of  volunteers,  not  unlike  privateering  in  naval  wars,  which 
must  have  contributed  largely  to  brutalize  the  population. 
A  certain  Boman  knight  and  contractor,  called  T.  Pom- 
pouius  Veientanus,  commanded  a  body  of  irregulars  in 
Bruttium,  pillaging  and  devastating  those  communities 
which  had  joined  the  Carthaginian  side.  He  was  joined 
by  a  large  number  of  runaway  slaves,  herdsmen,  and 
peasants,  and  he  had  formed  something  like  an  army, 
which,  without  costing  the  republic  anything,  did  good 
service  in  damaging  and  harassing  her  enemies.  But  this 
mob  was  not  fit  to  encounter  a  Carthaginian  army,  and  it 


*  Livy,  XXV.  1, 
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iras  accordinglj  an  easy  task  for  Hanno,  who  commanded     CHAP. 
II  these  parts,  to  capture  or  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  band. 


FOUBTH 


Pomponius    was    taken    prisoner,   and    it  was    perhaps     p^™ 
brtonate  for  him  that  he  thus  escaped  the  yengeance  of    212-211 
m  countrymen,  whose  curses  he  had  richly  deserved,  not       ^°" 
)iilf  by  his  incompetence  as  an  officer,  but  much  more 
jy  the  rascality  with  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  other 
X)ntractor8,  had  robbed  the  public  and  jeopardized  the 
Kifeiy  of  the  state. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  apparently  self-denying  Dishoneety 
patriotism  of  which,  two  years  before,  several  large  capital-  contn^ 
ists  had  made  an  ostentatious  display,  was  nothing  but  a  ton. 
oorer  for  the  meanest  rapacity,  selfishness,  and  dishonesty. 
Hie  ungovernable  craving  for  wealth  which  at  all  times 
poaaessed  the  great  men  of  Eome,  joined  with  their  utter 
eontempt  of  right — the  two  great  evils  which  the  Gracchi 
ia  vain  endeavoured  to  check — show  themselves  for  the 
irst  time  with  great  distinctness  in  the  trial  of  the  con- 
Juctor  M.  Postumius  Pyrgensis  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
u  the  beginning  of  the  year  212  b.o. 

This  Postumius,  like  the  just-mentioned   Pomponius,  Trial  of  M. 
ras  a  member  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which  in  215  had  pto^SwI^ 
ffered  to  furnish,  on  credit,  the  materials  of  war  necessary 
ar  the  army  in  Spain,  on  condition  that  the  government 
hould  insure  them  against  sea  risks.*      Since  then  the 
•retended  patriots  had  been  discovered  to  be  common 
ogues  and  villains.      They  had  laden  old  vessels  with 
rorthless  articles,  had  scuttled  and  abandoned  them  at 
ea,  and  then  claimed  compensation  for  the  alleged  full 
alue.     This  act  was  not  merely  an  ordinary  fraud  on  the 
public  purse,  but  a  crime  of  the  gravest  nature,  inasmuch 
A  it  endangered  the  safety  of  the  army  in  Spain.     In- 
ormation  of  it  had  been  given  as  early  as  the  year  213; 
>ut,  as  Livy*  assures  us,  the  senate  did  not  venture  at 
>nce  to  proceed  against  the  men  whose  wealth  gave  them 

*  See  p.  288. 

'  Livy,  xxT.  3 :  '  quia  patres  ordinem  publicanorum  in  tali  tempore  offensum 
Bolebant.' 
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BOOK      an   overpowering    influence    in  the    state.      Pomponins 
v.» — ^ — .   accordingly  remained  not  only  unpunished,  but  was  even 
appointed  to  a  sort  of  military  command,  and  allowed  to 
carry  on  a  predatory  war  on  his  own  account  and  for  Iiii 
own  profit.     We  can  easily  understand  that  men  of  such 
reckless  audacity  and  so  unprincipled  as  Pomponius,  who 
commanded  bands  of  armed  ruffians,  could  not  easily  be 
punished  like  common  offenders.     Yet  after  Pomponiai 
had  fallen  into  captivity,  and  his  band  was  annihilated, 
the  government  plucked  up  courage  to  call  his  accomplices 
to  account  for  their  misdeeds.     Two  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Spurius  Carvilius  and  Lucius  Carvilius,  impeached  Pos* 
tumius  before  the  assembly  of  tribes.     The  people  were 
highly  incensed.     Nobody  ventured  to  plead  in  favour  of 
the  accused ;  even  the  tribune  C.  Servilius  Casca,  arelatiTe 
of  Postumius,  was  kept  by  fear  and  shame  from  interceding. 
The   accused  now  ventured  upon  an  act  which  seemi 
almost  incredible,  and  which  shows  to  what  an  extent,  eyen 
at  the  best  time  of  the  republic,  the  internal  order  and 
the  public  peace  were  at  the  mercy  of  any  band  of  de- 
sperate villains  who  ventured  to  set  the  law  at  defiance. 
The  Capitol,  where  the  tribes  were  just  about  to  give  their 
votes,  was  invaded  by  a  mob,  which  created  such  an  uproar 
that  acts  of  violence  would  have  been  committed  if  the 
tribunes,  yielding  to  the  storm,  had  not  broken  up  the 
assembly. 
Condem-         This  triumph  of  lawlessness  over  the  established  order 
Postumius    ^f  ^^  state  was  a  temporary  success  which  carried  the 
and  his       anarchical  party  beyond  their  real  strength.     Borne  was 
plices.         not  yet  so  degenerate  that  a  permanent  terrorism  could 
be  established  by  the  audacity  of  some  rich  and  influential 
malefactors.     It  was  rather  an  outbreak  of  madness  than 
a  deliberate  act  which  prompted  Postumius  and  his  ac- 
complices to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Boman  people  and 
its  lawful  magistrates.     They  were  far  from  forming  » 
political  party,  or  from  finding  men  in  the  senate  or  in 
the  popular  assembly  who  would  venture  to  defend  or  even 
to  excuse  them.      Their  vile   frauds   were  now  a  small 
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ofence  compared    with  their  attempt    to  outrage    the     chap. 
augesty  of  the  Boman  people.    The  tribunes  dropped  the      ^^^'   ^ 
mnoT  charge,  and,  instead  of  asking  the  people  to  inflict  a    ^^ubth 
Bne,  insisted  upon  a  capital  punishment.     Postumius  for-     212-211 
Bated  his  bail,  and  escaped  from  Bome.     The  punishment       ^'^' 
of  exile  was  formallj  pronounced  against  him,  and  all 
hk  propertj  was  confiscated.     AU  participators  in  the 
outrage  were  punished  with  the  same  severity,  and  thus 
Hie  offended  majesty  of  the  Boman  people  was  fully  and 
pomptily  vindicated.^ 

The  villany  of  the  Boman  publicani,  who  abused  the  Roman 
aeoessities  of  the  state  to  enrich  themselves,  and  whose  ^^^^  ,.* 

^  morality. 

mminal  rapacity  endangered  the  safety  of  the  troops  in 
Spain,  is  not  without  parallels  in  history,  and  has  been 
equalled  or  surpassed  in  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
ibnerica  during  the  late  civil  war.  We  must  not,  there- 
htt,  be  too  harsh  in  our  judgment,  or  too  sweeping  in  our 
condemnation  of  the  Boman  people  among  whom  such 
ivindlers  could  prosper.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  remem- 
kr  infamous  acts  like  these,  when  we  hear  the  fulsome 
li&ise  often  lavished  on  the  civic  virtue,  the  self-denial, 
iBtid  the  devotion  of  the  Boman  people  in  the  service  of 
he  state.  The  moral  and  religious  elements  of  the  com- 
Himiiy  must  have  been  deeply  tainted  if,  in  the  very  midst 
f  the  Hannibalian  war,  in  the  agonizing  struggle  for  exis- 
^ce,  a  great  number  of  men  could  be  found  among  the 
ifluential  classes  so  utterly  void  of  patriotic  feeling  and 
cmscientiousness,  so  hardened  against  public  indignation, 
o  careless  of  just  retribution. 

Not  only  public  morality,  but  also  the  religion  of  the  Growth  of 
tomans,  felt  the  injurious  effect  of  the  protracted  war.  supereti- 
t  seemed  that  men  gradually  lost  confidence  in  their  Rome. 
lative  gods.   All  the  prayers,  vows,  processions,  sacrifices, 
Old  offerings,  all  the  festivals  and  sacred  games  which 
kadbeen  celebrated  on  the  direct  injunction  of  the  priests, 
Uid  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.     Either  the  ancestral  gods 

*  Livy,  XXV.  4. 
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had  forsaken  the  town,  or  they  were  powerless 
the  decrees  of  fate.     In  their  despair  l^e  people 
towards  strange  gods.     The  number  of  the  su] 
was  swelled  by  a  mass  of  impoverished  peasants,  who! 
left  their  wasted  fields    and  burnt  homesteads  to 
support    and    protection    in  the   capital.^     The 
swarmed  with  foreign  priests,  soothsayers,  and 
impostors,  who  no  longer  secretly,  but  openly,  carried  ( 
their  trade,  and  profited  by  the  fear  and  ignoranoe  of  i 
multitude.     Such  a  neglect  of  the  national  religion 
in  the  eyes  of  every  community  in  the  ancient 
kind  of  treason,  which,  if  tolerated,  would  have 
about  the  most  fatal  consequences.   No  nation  of  anti^ 
rose  to  the  conception  of  a  God  common  to  the  bi 
race.     Every  people,  every  political  society,  had  its 
special  protecting  deity,  distinct  fix>m  the  deity  of 
next  neighbour  and  hostile  to  the  gods  of  the 
enemy.     It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
should  combine  in  duly  worshipping  those  powers  who,! 
consideration  of  uninterrupted  worship,  vouchsafed  to  | 
their  protection,  and  who  were  jealous  of  the 
of  foreign  rivals.     It  was  therefore  a  sure  sign  of : 
decay  if  a  people  began  to  lose  confidence  in  their 
paternal  religion,  and  turned  hopefully  to  the  gods  of  1 
neighbours.   The  Boman  government  began  to  be 
The   senate   commissioned  the  magistrates  to  intei 
Not  the  priests  or  pontifices,  who  might  be  expected  to 
more  directly  concerned  in  upholding  the  purity  of] 
but  a  civil  magistrate — the  praetor — caused  the  town  W 
cleared  of  all  the  foreign  rituals,  prayers,  and  orades; 
it  appears  that  the  people  submitted  to  this  intei 
as  to  a  legitimate  exercise  of  civil  authority,  just  as 
submitted  to  the  burdens  of  the  war. 

The  condemnation  of  Postumius  took  place  in 
beginning  of  the  year  212,  about  the  time  of  the  coi 
elections,  which   placed   Quintus    Pulvius    Flaccns 


*  Livy,  XXV.  1. 
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ppius  Claudius  Pulcher  at  the  head  of  the  government,     CHAP. 
teat  difficulties  had  now  been  regularly  experienced  for  . .    ,      .> 
me  time  past  in  the  conscription  of  recruits  for  the  army.     ^^^™ 
Eke  number  of  twenty-three  legions  was,  however,  completed    212-211 
far  the  impending  campaign,'  and  even  this  enormous  force 
|Knred  by  no  means  too  large.    In  spite  of  the  taking  of 
Byiacuse,  the  year  212  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
iiiastrous  for  the  Romans  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

The  first  calamity  was  the  loss  of  Tarentum,  which  took  Snirender 
|hoe  even  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  tLn^tT °' 
Somans  had  been  themselves  the  cause  of  it  through  their  Hannibal. 
aboit-sighted  cruelty.  A  number  of  hostages  of  Tarentum 
Jad  Thurii,  detained  at  Home,  had  made  an  attempt  to 
poape,  but  were  seized  at  Terracina,  brought  back  to 
^tome,  and  tortured  to  death  as  traitors.  By  this  act  the 
ts  had  themselves  cut  the  bonds  which  had  thus  far 
the  Taientines  in  their  allegiance.  It  was  a  pro- 
ig  intended  to  inspire  terror,  like  the  massacre  of 
;  but,  like  this,  it  produced  the  opposite  eflFect,  by  en- 
tering only  a  feeling  of  revenge  and  implacable  hatred, 
conspiracy  was  immediately  formed  at  Tarentum  for 
kying  the  town  to  Hannibal.  Nikon  and  Philodemos,  the 
of  the  conspirators,  under  the  pretence  of  going  out 
hunting  expeditions,  found  means  of  seeing  Hannibal, 
^lo  still  tarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum ; 
Hley  concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  him,  stipulated  that 
Sieir  town  should  be  free  and  independent,  and  that  the 
kmse  of  no  Tarentine  citizen  should  be  plundered  by  the 
Wthaginian  troops.  The  situation  of  Tarentum  is  known 
bcmi  the  history  of  the  first  war  with  Eome.*  On  the 
i^rtem  side  of  the  town,  where  the  narrow  peninsula  on 
thich  it  lay  was  joined  to  the  mainland,  a  large  open 
tpace  within  the  walls  formed  the  public  burial-ground. 
tn  this  lonely  place  Nikon  and  some  of  his  fellow-con- 
Kpirators  hid  themselves  on  a  night  previously  fixed  upon, 
tad  waited  for  a  fire  signal,  which  Hannibal  had  promised 

>  livy,  Dv.  3,  6.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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l^j^  ^  1-:  ,^-i:  Is  3>>:ii  ii$  Zji  bbiir«!aciked  the  neighboariuMd.  Whi| 
.■"■  ,,  tiej  si-^  lie  fT'ZTal  laej  fei  upon  the  guaida  at  a  gite,fl<j 
ic^^Fo.  "Lie  ^'fTniJT  jn-uiScfSw  ADfli  admm«d  a  troop  of  Gnb 
mil  y-LZLifiikZ:^  7TV-  zhtc  x^vB.  At  the  same  momeiit  fU^ 
irroifjciw  ^rtticsiizz;^  «o  net^zzii  horn  hontiiigy  presented  Ubj 
7«r*z  z^^.n  ^zLe  z<eCcS3L  ol  AZtaKher  gmte.  whooe  gnardi 
':«=r^  i-.-.'-i^scrazt^I.  i:f  «ocie  time  p^at,  to  open  when  tiqj 
Irr  jjri  !l:^  -rzj^szjt^    T«»  Bksi  who  wene  with  him  canieil 

^1^?=    C«.-3kr.       T^    £T2ipl.  wililst   •rJmfrJTig'  aiM 
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r«ttdT  omside.   Ther  entered  br  I 

c*ther  guards,  opened 
a  whole  colmnn  of  Librans. 
i.iT-in^*>rC   i=L  r^^^iar  oxd^ ,  under  the  guidance  rf 
^:=Lsr'ir:&tor»«  tt>«^arda  the  market-place.     On  both 
tl'T  •er.icT^rise  bad  $3«>!eeded,  and  the  empty  spatt 
twict^^  zhe  -nZs  azbd  the  town  was  soon  filled  with 
=i:al's  9^-Liiiefs^     The  Btc^nan  garrison  had  not 
tLe  sH^te^c  warning.    The  CMnmanding  officer,  M. 
M^c-Jknisw    an    indolent^    self-indalgent    man,   had 
siyndir.g  the   erening  in  n^TelrTy  and  was  in  his 
orer^<»wered  with  wine   and    sleep,   when  the 
c  t  the  night  was  bn>ken  br  the  noise  of  arms  and  If  1 
str,tr.j:e  soond  of  Boman  trompets.     The  conspiraton 
prvvur^  some  of  these  trompets,  and,  although  thej 
them  very  nnskilfiillT,  thej  jet  sacceeded  in  drawinj^ 
Koniin  sc*ldiei«»  who  were  quartered  in  all  parts  rf 
towii«  into  the  streets  just  as  Hannibal  was  adfanciii; 
tiiree  cj'lumns.     Thus  a  great  number  of  Bomans  w^< 
down  in  the  nrst  confusion  and  disorder,  without 
able  to  make  anr  resistance,  and  almost  without 
wliat   the   tumult   was   all   about.      A  few  reached 
citadeU  and  among  them  was  the  commander  Linos, 
at  the  first  alarm  had  rushed  to  the  harbour  and  80( 
in  jumping  into  a  boat. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  whole  of 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  was  in  Hannibal's 

e  caused  the  Tarentines  to  be  called  to  an  assemblj,' 
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made  known  to  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  for     chap. 

tiiemselyes  and  their  families ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  v,    , 

li&d  come  to  deliver  them  from  the  Eoman  yoke.  Only  f ^^fj" 
the  houses  and  the  property  of  the  Bomans  were  given  up  212-211 
to  plunder.  Every  house  marked  as  the  property  of  a 
Gtizen  of  Tarentum  was  to  be  spared;  but  those  who 
.iiade  a  false  statement  were  threatened  with  capital 
lonishment.  Probably  the  Romans  were  quartered  in 
.kmses  of  their  own,  or  in  houses  of  men  who  were 
,  partisans  of  Borne.  The  latter  were  now  made  to  suffer 
ht  their  attachment  to  Bome,  which  was  a  crime  in  the 
tfes  of  their  political  opponents. 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  being  situated  on  a  hill  Siege  of 
d  small  elevation  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ofTaren- 
^  tongue  of  land  occupied  by  the  town,  could  only  be  ^^™- 
taken  by  a  regular  siege,  and  such  a  siege  was  hopeless 
idthout  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  secure  the  town  in  the  meantime  from  any  attacks  of 
the  Boman  garrison,  Hannibal  caused  a  line  of  defences, 
ecmsisting  of  a  ditch,  mound,  and  wall,  to  be  made 
between  the  citadel  and  the  town.  The  Bomans  attempted 
to  inteiTupt  the  work.  Hannibal  encouraged  them  by  a 
aimulated  flight  of  his  men,  and  when  he  had  drawn  them 
Bur  enough  into  the  town,  attacked  them  from  all  sides, 
lad  drove  them  back  into  the  citadel  with  great  slaughter. 
Ihe  Boman  garrison  was  now  so  much  reduced  that 
Hannibal  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  the  citadel  by  force, 
and  he  prepared  a  regular  assault  by  erecting  the  necessary 
machines.  But  the  Bomans,  reinforced  by  the  garrison 
ttf  Metapontum,  sallied  forth  in  the  night,  and  destroying 
BLannibal's  siege-works,  compelled  him  to  desist  from  his 
enterprise.  Thus  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bomans ;  and  as  it  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  the  ships  of  the  Tarentines 
would  have  been  locked  up,  if  Hannibal  had  not  contrived 
to  drag  them  across  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  town 
lay,  right  through  the  streets  running  from  the  inner 
harbour  to  the  open  sea.      The  Tarentine  fleet  was  now 
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able  to  blockade  the  citadel,  whilst  a  wall  and  ditch  doielj 
up  the  land  side.  The  possession  of  the  citadel  ml 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  belligerents.  Bi 
Bomans  therefore  made  strenuous  efforts  to  defaidil 
They  dispatched  the  praetor  P.  Cornelius  with  a  fttj 
ships  laden  with  com  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  ui} 
Cornelius,  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  i 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  destination.  Thus 
hope  of  reducing  the  fortress  by  famine  was  deferred, 
the  Tarentines  could  do  no  more  than  watch  the 
garrison  and  keep  it  in  check. 

The    example    of   Tarentum    was    soon    foflowed 
Metapontum — from  which  the  Boman  garrison  had 
withdrawn — by  Thiuii — out  of  revenge  'for  the  mi 
hostages — and  by  Heraclea.*     Thus  the  Bomans 
their  own  fault  these  Greek  towns,  which  had  rei 
faithful  to  them  for  so  many  years  after  the  batUe 
Cannse.      The  only  towns  that  stood  out  against 
^ere    Bhegium    and    Elea   (Velia),   with    Posidonia 
Pfiestum — which  in  263  had  become  a  Boman  colonj- 
Neapolis    in   Campania.^     Hannibal    had  reason  to 
satisfied  with  the  first  results  of  the  campaign  of  21 
Leaving  a  smaU  garrison  in  Tarentum,  he  now 
northwards. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  Capua  had  revolted  to 
Carthaginians.     Borne  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
other  larger  towns  of  Campania  from  following  her 
ample.    Nola,  Neapolis,  Cumse,  Puteoli  had  remained] 
ful  and  were  safe ;  Casilinum  had  been  retaken ;  and< 
was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  partly  by  these  towns, 
by  fortified  Boman  camps.     The  time  was  approacl 
when  the  attempt  could  be  made  to  retake  Capna. 
was  now  the  principal  aim  of  the  Bomans  in  Italj, 
the  defection  of  the  Greek  towns,  so  far  from  indud<l 
them  to  give  up  this  plan,  contributed  rather  to  conft* 
them  in  it.     If  Capua  could  be  re-conquered  and  sereK? 


*  Appian,  vii.  35. 
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pnmished,  thej  might  hope  to  put  an  end  to  all  farther     chap. 
ittempts  at  revolt  on  the  part  of  their  allies,  and  thej 


would  have  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Hannibal  and  the  J*^^'™ 
eoDfidence  which  the  Italians  might  be  tempted  to  place  212-211 
in  the  power  and  protection  of  Carthage.  "*^ 

Since  their  defection  the  Capnans  had  had  little  cause  Conditioii 
Id  approve  the  bold  step  which  they  had  taken  and  to  ^  ^*P^ 
iqoice  over  the  results.  If  at  any  time  they  had  really 
entertained  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  dominion  over  Italy 
in  the  place  of  Rome,  they  were  soon  disabused  of  so  vain 
a  notion.  They  had  not  been  able  even  to  subject  the 
to«wn8  of  Campania,  or  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  the 
alliance  of  Carthage,  and  as,  in  consequence  of  their  own 
defection,  Campania  had  become  the  principal  theatre  of 
nar,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  unremitting 
attacks  of  the  Romans.  Whenever  Hannibal  lefb  Cam- 
pania, the  Soman  armies  approached  the  town  from  all 
odes,  returning  immediately  into  their  strong  positions 
16  soon  as  Hannibal  drew  near.  Such  a  war  as  this,  while 
it  drained  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  interfered  with 
the  regular  tillage  of  the  la^d  and  the  commercial  inter- 
Course  with  her  neighbours,  could  not  fail  soon  to  reduce 
to  distress  a  tovsm  whose  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
{Produce  of  her  finiitful  soil.     People  began  to  repent  the  "*• 

rtep  which  they  had  taken.  There  had  always  been  a 
Boman  party  at  Capua.  With  the  continued  pressure  of 
Hie  war,  which  this  party  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  the 
iplit  among  the  Capuan  citizens  became  wider  every  day. 
ka  early  as  the  year  213  we  hear  of  a  body  of  one  hundred 
ind  twelve  Capuan  horsemen  deserting  to  the  Romans 
irith  all  their  arms  and  accoutrements.^  Moreover  the 
iree  hundred  horsemen  who  had  been  serving  in  Sicily 
it  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  their  native  town,  and  who 
were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  hostages,  abjured  their 
dlegiance  to  the  revolutionary  government  of  Capua,  and 
i?ere   admitted  as  Boman  citizens  to  the   full  franchise. 

*  Livy,  xxiv.  47. 
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Even  if  the  Carthaginian  garrison  was  not  fonnd  ir 

and  onerous  to  the  people  of  Capua,  it  was  natural 

revulsion  of  feeling  should  take  place  among  thei 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  212  the  Capuans  pei 

that  the  Romans  were  about  to  draw  the  net  round 

As  the  populous  town  was  not  supplied  with  provis 

resist  a  long  siege,  thej  sent  in  all  haste  to  HAnnibs 

was  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentu 

conjured  him  to  come  to  their  aid.     In  truth  Hai 

task  was  not  easy.     Being  stationed  at  one  extrei 

the  hostile  country,  and  fully  occupied  in  the  enl 

against  a  strong  and  important  city ;  having  to  bes1 

constant  attention  to  the  feeding  and  recruiting  of  hi 

called  upon  to  defend  a  number  of  allies,  more  t 

some  than  useful  to  him ;  obliged,  moreover,  to  sur 

conduct  the  whole  war  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  t< 

the  home  government,  to  urge  on  the  tardy  res( 

of  his  ally  the  king  of  Macedonia — ^he  was  now  r 

to  provide  for  the  victualling  of  Capua.     The  s 

with  which  this  could  be  eflFected  he  was  not  able 

for  from  Africa,  and  to  direct  by  a  safe  and  easy 

the  threatened  town.     They  had  to  be  collected  i 

by  violence,  or  by  the  good  services  of  exhausted 

and,  being  collected,  they  had  to  be  conveyed  by  L 

bad  and  difficult  roads,  past  hostile  armies  and  fori 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  if  Hannibal  hi 

able  personally  to  undertake  this  task,  it  would  hi 

ceeded  without  any  doubt,  for  wherever  he  appea 

Eomans  slunk  back  into  their  hiding-places.     But 

not  able  to  leave  Tarentum,  and  therefore  intrus 

victualling  of  Capua  to  Hanno,  who  commanded  i 

tium.     Hanno  too  was  an  able  general.     He  collet 

supplies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beneventum,  an 

Capuans  had  equalled  him  in  energy  and  dispat 

had  furnished   means  of  transport  in  sufficient  c 

and  in  proper  time,  the  hard  problem  would  ha^ 

solved  before  any  Roman  force  would  have  had 

interfere.     But,  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  C 
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a  delay  took  place.     The  Roman  colonists  of  Beneventum     CHAP, 
informed  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Maccus,  at  Bovianum,  that    _^^^'  ^ 
Itfge  supplies  were  being  brought  together  near  their  town,    ^ovwm 
folnus  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  during  the  temporary    212-211 
absence  of  Hanno,  attacked  the  camp,  filled  and  encum-       ^'^' 
bered  with  2,000  waggons,  an  immense  train  of  cattle  and 
a  great  number  of  drivers  and  other  non-combatants.   The 
whole  convoy  was  taken.  ^    We  are  not  informed  if  Han- 
nibal succeeded  afterwards  in  repairing  this  loss  and  in 
Bending  the  necessary  supplies  to  Capua.     But  this  seems 
highly  probable,  as  otherwise  we  could  hardly  explain  the 
kmg  duration  of  the  siege.     Moreover  Hannibal  himself 
ippeared  soon  after  in  Campania,  and  entered  Capua ;  so 
that  if  he  brought  a  new  supply  of  provisions,  the  Eomaiis 
It  any  rate  were  not  able  to  intercept  it  a  second  time. 
le  had  sent  a  body  of  2,000  horse  in  advance,  who  fell 
ipon  and  routed  the  Romans  with  great  loss    as  they 
rere  engaged  in  ravaging,  according  to  their  custom,  the 
leighbourhood  of  Capua.^  When  Hannibal  appeared  him- 
df  and  offered  battle,'  the  two  consuls,  Fulvius  Flaccus 
nd  Appius  Claudius,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  siege 
f  Capua,   retired  hastily,   the  one  to  Cumse,  the  other 
ito  Lucania.     Capua  this  time  was  delivered,  and  Han- 
ibal  was  at  leisure  to  turn  southwards  once  more. 
Since  the  campaign  of  215  B.C.,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Defeat  and 
rracchus  had,  with  his  army  of  liberated  slaves,  commanded  Sem '^ro^ 
I  Lucania,  and  had  been  on  the  whole  successful.     A  nius  *$ 
ortion  of  the  Lucanians  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.     ^**^  ^' 
hese  and  the  slave  legions  carried  on  a  kind  of  civil  war 
raia&t  the  revolted  Lucanians.     The  Roman  general  was 
>w  doomed  to  experience  the  faithlessness  of  the  Luca- 
an   national  character,   to  which    King  Alexander  of 

*  Liyy,  xxv.  14. 

'  Livy  (xxY.  18)  confesses  a  loss  of  1,500  men. 

■  Livy  (xxv.  19)  relates  that  the  two  armies  were  actually  engaged,  but  that 

)  battle  was  soon  after  broken  ofif  on  both  sides,  because  during  the  engage- 

mt  a  body  of  Koraan  cavalry  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  was  mistaken  by 

mnibal,  as  well  as  by  the  Komans,  for  a  reinforcement  of  the  enemy.    If  this 

x>rt  is  true,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Romans  did  not  accept  battle  afterwards, 

en  they  found  out  their  error. 
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Epiras  had  fallen  a  victim.^  He  was  drawn  into  an  an 
bush  bj  a  Lucanian  of  the  Boman  party,  and  cut  dowi 
His  army  was  dissolved  at  his  death.  The  slaves,  liberate 
by  him,  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  obey  ai 
other  leader,  and  dispersed  immediately.  The  cavab 
alone  remained,  under  the  quaestor  Cn.  Cornelius.  '. 
seems,  however,  that  some  slaves  were  collected  again  I 
the  centurion  M.  Centenius,  whom  the  senate  had  sei 
into  Lucania  with  8,000  men,  in  order  to  cany  on  a  wi 
of  rapine  against  the  revolted  Lucanians,  as  Pomponii 
had  done  in  Bruttium.  This  Centenius  had  almo 
doubled  his  army  by  collecting  volunteers,  when — ^unfa 
tunately  for  him — he  encountered  Hannibal,  and  was  i 
utterly  defeated  in  this  unequal  contest  that  hardly  oi 
thousand  of  his  men  escaped. 

After  this  easy  victory,  Hannibal  hastened  into  Apoli 
where  the  praetor  Cneius  Fulvius,  the  consul's  broihe 
commanded  two  legions.  At  Herdonea  Fulvius  venturei 
or  was  compelled,  to  oflFer  battle  to  the  dreaded  Punia 
and  paid  for  his  rashness  by  the  loss  of  his  army  ai 
camp.  Livy  reports  that  no  more  than  2,000  men  escap 
out  of  18,000.*  It  was  a  victory  which  resembled  tl 
days  of  the  Trebia,  the  Thrasymenus,  and  the  Aufidiis,  ai 
Rome  witnessed  again  such  scenes  of  consternation  ai 
terror  as  had  followed  those  great  national  disasters. 

Thus  had  Hannibal  in  the  course  of  the  year  212  ma( 
himself  again  terrible  to  the  Romans,  in  a  manner  vrhi( 
could  hardly  be  expected  after  his  comparative  inactiTii 
during  the  last  three  years.  He  had  taken  Tarentui 
destroyed  two  Roman  armies,  and  dispersed  a  third.  Apul 
and  Lucania  were  cleared  of  Roman  troops;  the  Gre< 
cities  south  of  Naples,  with  the  exception  of  Rheginm  ai 
Velia,  were  held  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  weight 
these  disasters  was  increased  by  the  defeat  and  death  ' 
the  two  Scipios  in  Spain,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  ten 
tory  and  the  advantages  which  had  been  gained  in  fi« 


»  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 


•  Livy,  xxY.  21. 
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igns.   In  Sicily  the  war  continued,  even  after  the  fall     CHAP, 
acuse ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  or  their  allies,  were  ._   ^  L 
session  of  a  great  portion  of  the  island.     Eome  was    ^^^ 
exhausted,  and  yet  the  demands  made  upon  the    212-211 
went  on  increasing  year  after  year.     The  govern-       ^'^' 
bund  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  raise  money  for 
blic  treasury  and  men  for  the  legions.     Nor  was  it 
iterial  resources  alone  that  began  to  fail.     Already 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  militarj'  age  had  evaded 
Brvice,   and   it  had   become  necessary  to  proceed 
t  tliem  with  the  utmost  severity  and  to  press  them 
he   legions.     The  villany  of  the  army  purveyors 
d  the  troops  to  want  and  privations.   One  hope  after 
ir  seemed  to  vanish ;  every  resource  appeared  to  fail 
} ;  and  not  a  single  great  man  had  as  yet  appeared, 
the  struggling  republic  might  oppose  as  a  worthy 
»nist  to  Hannibal.  The  Eoman  generals  rose  nowhere 
mediocrity,  and  not  one  of  them  had  been  inspired 
ius  to  venture  beyond  the  beaten  paths  of  routine, 
ertheless  the  Eoman  people  did  not  despair.     They  Resolution 
aed  the  struggle  without  a  thought  of  yielding,  of  ^^^n 
Qiation,  or  of  peace.    Every  sentiment  was  repressed  people. 
was  not  a  spur  to  perseverance  and  which  did  not 
fy  the  power  of  resistance.     All  the  pleasures  of 
id  all  possessions,  to  which  Soman  hearts  clung  so 
>usly,  were  cheerfully  sacrificed  for  the  public  weal, 
nds  of  family,  of  friendship,  of  social  circles  were 
I  at  the  call  of  duty.     All  thoughts,  wishes,  and 
1  of  the  nation  tended  to  one  common  end — the 
-ow  of  the  national  enemy  ;  and  it  was  this  unani- 
his  perseverance,  which  secured  a  final  triumph. 
KX)ner  had  Hannibal  left  Campania,  and  marched  Siege  of 
ards,  than   the   Roman  armies  returned  to  their 
position  before  Capua.     The  two  consuls,  Appius 
as  Pulcher  and  Q.  Fulvius  Placcus,  each  with  two 
,  and  the  praetor  C.  Claudius  Nero,  with  an  equal 
idvanced  from  three  diflPerent  points  towards  the 
I  town,  and  began  to  surround  it  with  a  double  line 
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of  circnmyallation,  consisting  each  of  a  continaoos  ditch 
and  mound.     The  inner  and  smaller  circle  was  intended 
to  keep  the  besieged  within  their  walls ;  the  outer  line 
was  a  defence  against  any  army  that  might  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  town.     In  the  space  between  the  two  concen- 
tric circles,  camps  were  erected  for  an  army  of  60,000 
men.     It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  take  the 
town  by  storm.     They  relied  on  the  slow  but  sure  effecte 
of  hunger,  which,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  collected  pro- 
visions, could  not  fail  to  make  itself  soon  felt  in  a  populoni 
town  completely  cut  off  from  without.     The  wants  of  the 
besieging  army  were  amply  provided    for.      The  chief 
magazine  was  established  in  the  important  town  of  Casi- 
linum  on  the  Voltumus.     At  the  mouth  of  this  river  a 
fort  had  been  erected,  and  to  this  place,  as  well  as  to  ihe 
neighbouring  town  of  Puteoli,  provisions  were  sent  hj 
sea  from  Etruria  and  Sardinia,  to  be  forwarded  on  the 
Voltumus  to  Casilinum.     The  several  towns  of  Campaaii 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  served  as  outposts  and 
defences  to  the  besieging  army,  while  the  communication 
with  Eome  was  open  by  the  Appian  as  well  as  by  the 
Latin  road. 

For  a  time  the  Capuans  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  circumvallation  by  desperate  sallies.  The  narrow 
space  of  a  few  thousand  paces  between  the  walls  of  ih« 
town  and  the  Eoman  lines  became  the  theatre  of  numeronB 
engagements,  in  which,  above  all,  the  excellent  Capnan 
cavalry  maintained  its  reputation.  But  the  girdle  aronnd 
the  town  became  from  day  to  day  firmer,  and  the  besieged 
began  anxiously  to  look  out  upon  the  heights  of  the  hill  (J 
Tifata,  where  Hannibal  had  repeatedly  pitched  his  camp, 
and  whence  he  had  but  recently  pounced  upon  tb€ 
Eomans,  to  scatter  them  in  all  directions.  But  Hannibd 
did  not  come.  After  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  M. 
Centenius  in  Lucania,  and  of  Cn.  Fulvius  in  Apulia,  he 
had  quickly  marched  upon  Tarentum  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  citadel,  and,  baffled  in  this  enterprise,  he  had 
turned,  in  the  same  hope,  to  Brundusium.     Here  also  he 
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md  the  Koman  garrison  warned  and  prepared,  and  he     CHAP. 
w  led  hia  overworked  troops  into  winter- quarters.     To     _    ,   '  ^ 

Capuans  he  sent  word  not  to  lose  courage,  promising     ^^™ 
t  he  would  come  to  their  rescue  in  the  right  season,    212-211 

put  an  end  to  the  siege  as  he  had  done  once  before.*  ^'^' 

tut  this  time  the   danger  was  more  serious,  and  the  Internal 
oans  felt  sure  of  final  success.     The  lines  of  circum-  ^"capua. 
ation  were  drawn  nearly  all  round  Capua.      Before 
f  were  quite  complete  the  Boman  senate  made  a  last 
r  to  the  besieged,  promising  personal  freedom  and  the 
nervation  of  all  their  property  to  those  who  should 
^e  the  town  before  the  Ides  of  March  (at  that  period 
ut  mid- winter).     The  Capuans  rejected  this  offer  con- 
ptuously.      They  were  confident    of   the   help  that 
mibal  had  promised ;  their  strength  was  sufficient  to 
listand  any  attack,  and  the  town  was  apparently  well 
plied  with  provisions.     There  were  of  course  friends  of 
ce  and  friends  of  the  Eomans  in  Capua,  but  we  can 
ily  understand  that  they  could  hardly  venture,  imder 

present  circumstances,  to  make  their  wishes  known, 

thus  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  cowardice  or  treason. 
J  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party, 
tile  to  Rome,  and  it  was  supported  in  its  policy  of 
ravering  resistance  by  the  Carthaginian  garrison.  A 
1  of  low  birth,  called  Seppius  Loesius,  discharged  the 
jf  office  of  Meddix  Tuticus,^  and  it  is  probable  that 

condition  of  Capua  was  much  like  that  of  Syracuse 
ing  the  Soman  siege.  The  men  in  possession  of  the 
emment  were  too  much  compromised  to  hope  for 
)ty  from  any  reconciliation  with  Eome;  they  had 
ced  their  lives  on  the  great  game,  and  were  determined 
persevere  to  the  last. 

lean  while  the  consuls  of  the  year  211,  Cn.  Fulvius  Attempts 
tumalus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,^  had  entered  on  their  ^1^°°*' 
je.     They  were  apparently  men  of  no  great  considera-  Heve 
I,  and  the  consuls  of  the  previous  year  were  left  as     ^^^' 

*  Livy,  xxr.  22.  •  Livy,  xxvi.  6. 

■  See  Arnold,  Hist,  of  JRome^  iii.  239. 
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BOOK  proconsuls  in  command  of  the  army  before  Capna,  with 
_^'  -  instructions  not  to  withdraw  from  the  siege  until  they  had 
taken  the  place.  Affcer  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  the  Bomaiu 
justly  looked  upon  the  reduction  of  Capua  as  the  most  im- 
portant object  to  be  attained  in  Italy.  The  period  when 
Capua  would  fall  could  be  calculated  with  tolerable  a^ 
curacy.  It  was  determined  by  the  quantity  of  provisions 
which  the  besieged  had  had  time  to  accumulate  before 
they  were  entirely  cut  off  from  external  supplies.  Yet 
there  was  one  hope  left.  An  agile  Numidian  succeeded 
in  maJring  his  way  through  both  Roman  lines,  and  in  in- 
forming  Hannibal  of  the  serious  danger  in  which  the  town 
was  now  placed.  Hannibal  immediately  broke  up  from  the 
extreme  south,  with  a  body  of  light  troops  and  thirty-three 
elephants,  and  advanced  by  forced  marches  into  Campania.* 
Having  stormed  at  Galatia '  one  of  the  outer  posts  which 
the  Romans  had  erected  all  round  Capua,  he  encamped 
behind  the  ridge  of  Mount  Tifata,  and  immediately 
directed  a  brisk  attack  against  the  outer  Koman  lines, 
whilst  simultaneously  the  Capuans  made  a  sally  and  tried 
to  force  the  inner  circumvallation.  A  Spanish  cohort  had 
alre^y  scaled  the  mound,  some  elephants  had  been  killed, 
their  bodies  filled  up  the  ditch  and  formed  a  bridge  over 
it,  others  had  penetrated  into  one  of  the  Koman  camps, 
and  had  spread  terror  and  confrision.'  But  the  Soman 
forces  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  able  to  keep  their 
ground,  and  to  repel  the  enemy  on  both  sides.  Hanni- 
bal was  obliged  to  give  up  the  plan  of  raising  the  blockade 
of  Capua  by  a  direct  attack  on  the  Boman  lines.  He  at 
once  changed  his  plan.  Whilst  the  Eomans  were  prepar- 
ing to  meet  a  second  attack,  he  left  his  camp  at  nightfall, 
gave  information  to  the  Capuans  of  his  intention,  en- 
couraged them  to  persevere,  and  set  himself  in  motion 
towards  Home. 

'  Livy,  jjLvi.  5. 

'  The  situatioii  of  Galatia,  whicli  is  called  a  casteUum  (Livy,  zxvi.  5).  ii  ^ 
known. 
*  LiTj,  zzri.  5,  §  0.    This  is  a  second  version  mentioned  by  Livy. 
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event  in  all  the  wars  since  the  Gallic  conflagration 
ced  a  deeper  impression  on  the  excitable  masses  of   . 
apital  than  the  appearance   of  the  dreaded  Car- 
lian  before  its  walls.  The  most  disastrous  defeats  and 
ost  glorious  victories  at  a  distance  from  Borne  could 
ork  upon  fear  and  hope  in  a  manner  so  direct  and  j 
ful  as  the  sight  of  a  hostile  camp  before  their  eyes.  ^ 
3rrible  words  *  Hannibal  at  the  gates  !  *  never  vanished 
:lie  memory  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  fear  and  anguish 
fvhich  these  words  were  first  heard  enhanced  the  satis- 
n  which  was  felt  when,  by  the  firmness  of  the  senate 
ie  Eoman  people,  the  danger  was  overcome.   For  this 
a  the  imagination  of  narrators  was  particularly  fertile 
aming  the  story  of  HannibaPa  march  to  Bome  in  a 
ler  fiattering  to  the  national  pride.     There  arose  a 
>er  of  stories,  some  altogether  fictitious,  others  sug- 
d  by  mistakes  ;  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  for 
harmonise  into  a  consistent  narrative  the  statements 
e  two  principal  witnesses,  Polybius  and  Livy,  which 
'  in   some  essential  points.     We   are  compelled  to 
J  a  selection ;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  report  of 
,  though  not  free  from  errors,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  in 
lony  with  the  general  course  of  events  than  that  of 
bins,  we  give  the  preference  to  it  on  this  occasion.* 

Kjording  to  Polybius,  (ix.  3  ff.),  Hannibal  left  his  camp  before  Capua  so 
f,  and  marched  so  rapidly  that  he  appeared  before  Home  before  the  news 
narch  had  arrived.     The  Romans  therefore  believed  that  their  whole 
3  Campania  must  have  been  annihilated,  like  the  legions  of  Varro  and 
18  Paullus  at  Cannae ;  and  if  by  a  mere  chance  two  newly  raised  legions 
t  been  in  the  town,  there  would  have  been  no  means  of  defending  the 
Bxcept  by  the  citizens  themselves.     If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Hannibsd 
lot  march  from  Capua  to  Rome  by  the  straight  road  (the  Via  Appia) 
was  open  to  the  Romans,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous 
e  shall  think  it  hardly  likely  that  he  could  proceed  faster  with  the  bulk 
army,  through  a  hostile  and  mountainous  district,  than  a  messenger 
ide  on  the  direct  way.     Hence  we  may  rather  follow  the  account  of  Livy 
7  ff.),  according  to  which  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march  preceded  him 
le,  and  Hannibal  did  not  use  the  utmost  speed,  but  purposely  delayed 
)Toach  several  days  by  laying  waste  the  country.    As  his  object  was  not 
prise   and  take  Rome,  but  to  draw  away  the  blockading  army  from 
,  this  strategy  is  perfectly  intelligible.     In  preferring  this  account  to  that 
ybioB,  we  agree  with  Rospatt  (Feldzuge  des  Hannibal,  p.  80),  and  differ 
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BOOK  For  five  days  Hannibal  had  lingered  before  Capna,' 
s_  /  — ^  in  vain  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  night  following  t 
day  he  crossed  the  Voltumus  in  boats,  and  marcb< 
the  Boman  colony  of  Cales  by  Teanmn  on  the 
road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  in  the  direction  of 
amna  and  FregellfiB.'  All  these  towns  were  held  by '. 
garrisons,  and  Hannibal  could  not  think  of  laying  s 
them.  Nevertheless  he  felt  so  safe  in  the  midst 
hostile  fortresses,  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  in  I 
and  Bome  itself  before  him,  that  he  leisurely  plu 
the  districts  through  which  he  marched,  tarried  a 
day  near  Teanum,  remained  two  days  at  Casilinu 
then  at  Fregellae,  and  thus  gave  time  to  the  Bomai 
before  Capua  either  to  overtake  him  or  to  precede 
Eome  by  the  direct  road.  The  former  alternative  he 
probably  have  preferred,  for  he  sought  above  all 
to  bring  on  a  battle,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  t 
devastated  the  coimtry  without  mercy.  But  the  B 
steadily  adhered  to  their  plan  of  avoiding  a  batt 
allowed  him  to  advance  unmolested.  Prom  Pi 
Hannibal  marched  further  north,  through  the  couj 
the  Hemicans,  by  Frusino,  Ferentinum,  and  Anagn 
between  Tibur  and  Tusculum  reached  the  river  Anio, 
he  crossed  in  order  to  pitch  his  camp  in  sight  of 
and  to  announce  his  arrival  by  the  conflagration 
surrounding  farms  and  villages. 
Dismay  of  Terror  and  dismay  had  preceded  him.  The  fuj 
the  Ro-  y^Yio  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  fast  Numidian 
men,  and  had  poured  into  Bome  in  vast  crowds  i 
shelter  for  themselves,  their  property,  and  their 
spread  heart-rending  reports  of  the  cruelties  commi 
the  savage  Punians.     The  rich,  well-tilled  countrj 

from  Vincke  (Ber  zweite  pun.  Krieg,  p.  282),  Mommsen  {Rom.  Geac 
English  translation,  ii.  169),  Peter  {Cresch.  Roms^  i.  386),  and  Arnold 
Roinr,  iii.  242). 

»  Polybius,  ix.  6,  §  7. 

*  The  road,  as  Livy  (xxvi.  9)  describes  it,  is  unintelligible ;  it  goes 
left,  forwards  and  again  backwards.  Either  the  names  of  places  ai 
wrong,  or  Livy  had  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  situation  of  the  seyer 
between  Capua  and  Kome.     See  above,  p.  172. 


mans. 
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me,  which  since  the  days  of  King  Fyrrhns  had  seen  no     CHAP, 
my,  was  now  the  prey  of  war.     He  had  arrived  at  last,  '  ^ 

dreaded  Hannibal,  before  whose  sword  the  sons  of    J^^^'^k 
le  had  &llen  fast  and  thick  as  the  ears  of  com  before    212-211 
mower's  scythe.    The  irresistible  conqueror,  whom  no       ^'^' 
lan  general  yentnred  to  encounter,  who  but  a  very 
t  time  before  had  annihilated  two  Boman  armies,  had 
arrived  to  accomplish  his  work,  to  raze  the    city  of 
le  to  the  ground,  to  murder  the  men,  and  to  carry 
f  the  women  and  children  into  slavery  far  beyond  the 

The  city  was  filled  with  a  tumult  and  a  confusion 
>  were  uncontrollable.  Seeing  a  troop  of  Numidian 
rters  pass  down  from  the  Aventine,  the  people,  de- 
ted  with  fright,  thought  the  enemy  was  already  in  the 
Maddened  with  despair,  they  thought  of  nothing 
flight,  and  would  have  rushed  out  of  the  gates  if  the 
d  of  encountering  the  hostile  cavalry  had  not  kept 
a  back.  The  women  filled  all  the  sanctuaries,  poured 
their  prayers  and  lamentations,  and  on  their  knees 
)t  the  ground  with  their  dishevelled  hair.^ 
et  Bome  was  not  unprepared.  Hannibal's  intention  Measorea 
larching  upon  Eome  had  been  made  known  by  deserters  ge^ate. 
i  before  he  broke  up  from  Capua,*  and  even  without 
i  indirect  or  casual  information  his  march  could  not 
;  remain  a  secret.  When  the  news  arrived,  the  first 
ight  of  the  senate  was,  as  Hannibal  had  anticipated, 
withdraw  the  whole  army  forthwith  from  Capua  for 
protection  of  the  capital.  But  on  the  advice  of  the 
ious  T.  Valerius  Flaccus,  it  was  resolved  to  order  only 
dion  of  the  legions  imder  Fulvius  to  come  to  Eome, 

to  continue  the  blockade  of  Capua  with  the  rest, 
dus  therefore  broke  up  with  only  16,000  men,  and 
ened  to  Bome  by  the  Appian  road,  arriving  either 
iltaneously  with  Hannibal  or  a  very  short  time  after 
.    As  proconsul  he  could  not  have  a  military  command 

'olybios,  ix.  6.    Livy,  xxvi.  9. 

t  seems  not  nnlikely  that  Hannibal  himself  spread  this  news,  as  his  object 

9  draw  away  the  blockading  army  from  Capua. 

)L.  II.  Z 
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d'crss^cs  of  like  preMBX 
the  ac^kRik 
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two  nerlr  Txised  les:ions.  vlddi  loqipeBed  to  be  in 
joiiKd  toiheannrcff  thfrproeoDSoLwere  strong  enon^l 
IttfSe  acT  au^anyl  of  Hairnihal  to  take  tlie  toim  bj 
AiOccvdiziglT  HanniM  never  leaiujed  to  make  an 
He  approached  the  chj  witk  a  few  iboasand  Ni 
and  leirardj  rode  akng  the  walk,  eagerly  naldied, 
undisturbed  bj  the  awe-«triick  gaxiiaoD.'     It  wast 
phal  prooessiiMi,  and  Hairnihal  naj  haire  felt 
pride  in  the  thought  that  he  had  ao  &r  humUed 
enemies.    But  when  he  reflected  that  Borne,  thoo^ 
bled,  was  still  nnconqnered,  all  pieniatore  exnltiKtion 
hare  been  suppressed,  while  his  ere  was  fixed 
on  the  dark  future.     So  &r  he  had  realised  his  own 
his   countrr's  ardent  wishes.    With  the  devasta&i 
Italy  and  the  blood  of  her  sons.  Borne  had  atoned 
the  wrong  which  she  had  done  to  Carthage;  but 
spirit  of  the  Soman  people  was  unsubdued,  and  iti 
eyen  this  severe  test  without  despairin^^  or  even 
of  ultimate  success. 

No  battle  was  fought  before  Borne,  as  the  SomaaK 
not  accept  Hannibal's  challenge.'    It  could  not  be 

>  According  to  Plinj  (Hitt.  Nat.  zxzit.  IS),  he  ihmw  his  Wfttt 
the  wall.    This  theatrical  performanoe  seema  hardlj  voitfaj  of  Hsuibl' 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  does  not  suffice  to  make  it  audible. 

<  According  to  Livy  (xxvL  11),   Flaccns,  on  two  sneeeanTe  days.  <iffr fl 
army  in  battle  array  in  front  of  the  army  of  Hannibal ;  but  each  tiaet  t 
htorm  compelled  both  armies  to  seek  shelter  in  their  reapeetire  caup^^ 
upon  the  weather  immediately  cleared  up.    This  is  eTidratly  a  ligenL 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  fiomans  of  the  reproach  of  co«iidi» 
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hown  to  Hannibal  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  blockading 
ttxnjr  of  Capna  had  been  withdrawn,  and  was  now  opposed 
fohmu    Perhaps  he  hoped  that  his  plan  had  succeeded. 
If  he  could  draw  the  Bomans  from  their  fortified  position 
fiader  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  beat  them,  and  then  return 
b  Capua,  it  was  possible  that  the  Capuans,  if  they  had  not 
let  broken  through  the  Boman  lines,  would  now,  in  con- 
mdion  with  his  army,  repeat  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
toman  forces  left  to  continue  the  blockade,  and  it  was  not 
kriy  that  this  time  such  an  attack  would  £Eiil.     In  a  few 
ayt,  therefore,  he  left    the  immediate  neighbourhood 
r  Borne,  marching  in  a  north-easterly  direction  into  the 
oimtry  of  the  Sabines,  then  to  the  south-east  through 
ke  land  of  the  Marsians  and  Felignians,  to  return  to 
Vrnpo-Tiift.  by  a  circuitous  route.  ^    He  marked  his  road 
rith  flames  and  devastation.      The  Boman  consuls,   as 
le  had  expected,  followed  him,  trying  in  vain  to  protect 
he  land  of  their  most  faithful  allies.    After  a  march  of 
ife  days,  Hannibal  was  informed  that  the  Bomans  had 
lot  relinquished  the  blockade  of  Capua,  and  that  only  a 
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avthenticated  than  this  legend  is  the  statement  that,  whilst  Hannibal  was 
I  the  gates  of  Bome»  a  reinfoicement  was  sent  (Livy,  xzri.  1 1 ),  or  was  to 
ItMBt  (Zonaras,  ix.  6),  to  Spain  ;  and  the  anecdote  that  the  field  where  the 
MMlQe  army  was  encamped  was  sold  for  its  full  value.    If  it  was  added  that 
Baanibiil,  on  hearing  this»  was  so  vexed  that,  out  of  bravado,  he  caused  the 
kodia  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Boman  forum  to  be  put  up  to  auction  in 
Ui  eamp,  we  can  only  express  our  surprise  and  regret  that  any  Boman  writer 
mdd  think  Hannibal  capable  of  such  childish  and  impotent  spite.    The  story 
eftfae  dispatch  of  auxiliaries  for  Spain,  which  is  undoubtedly  fictitious,  shows 
Wnr  proud  the  Bomans  were  of  the  alleged  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  Hannibal's 
adnnoe,  they  needed  no  great  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Q&s  etrcomstanoe  throws  some  doubts  on  the  statement  that  Fulvius  marched 
vith  only  16,000  men  from  Capua  for  the  relief  of  Bome.    No  other  writer 
Urides  Livy  mentions  it,  and  we  are  consequently  without  the  means  of  testing 
liii  tnistworthiness  by  other,  independent  evidence.    But  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
^ible  that  the  number  was  made  to  appear  so  small  to  bring  out  more  forcibly 
^  self-reliance  of  the  Bomans.    Livy  himself  gives  expression  to  this  senti- 
^vat  of  pride  in  the  words  which  he  attributes  to  Fabius  Maximus  (c.  8),  for 
^  purpose  of  dissuading  the  dispatch  of  any  troops  from  Capua.     If  we  are 
^ittitled  to  infer  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  blockading  army  really  marched 
from  Capua  to  Bome,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hannibars  calcu- 
Ution  was  less  faulty  than  it  seems  to  have  been. 
•  Livy,  xxvi.  11. 

z  2 
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BOOK     portion  of  their  army  had  left  Campania.     Suddenly  he 
turned  round  upon  the  pursuing  Bomans,  attacked  them 


in  the  night,  stormed  their  camp,  and  routed  them  com- 
pletely. But  his  plan  was  nevertheless  thwarted.  He  fonid 
out,  like  Pjrrhus,  that  he  was  fighting  with  the  Hydra; 
the  Boman  lines  round  Capua  were  sufficiently  defended; 
and  seeing  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  success  if  lia 
attempted  to  storm  them,  he  turned  aside  and  left  Capnato 
her  fate.  By  forced  marches  he  hastened  through  souihen 
Italy,  and  appeared  unexpectedly  before  Bhegium.  But 
he  was  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  this  town,  and  the 
only  result  gained  was  an  abundance  of  booty  andprison^fS, 
which  rewarded  his  soldiers  for  the  unusual  fiitigues  thef 
had  undergone. 
Fall  of  The  fate  of  Capua  was  now  sealed.^    llie  besieged 

Cttpwfc.  made  one  more  attempt  to  call  Hannibal  to  their  rescue; 
but  the  Numidian  who  had  undertaken  to  deliver  tiie 
dangerous  message  was  discovered  in  the  Boman  camp^ 
and  driven  back  into  the  town  with  his  hands  cut  o£ 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  now  foresaw  what  they  would 
have  to  expect.  Afber  the  Capuan  senate  had  formallj 
resolved  to  surrender  the  town,  about  thirty  of  the  noblest 
senators  assembled  in  the  house  of  Yibius  Yirrius  &r 
a  last  solemn  banquet,  and  took  farewell  of  one  another, 
resolved  not  to  survive  the  ruin  of  their  country.  They 
all  swallowed  poison  and  lay  down  to  die.  When  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  admit  the  victorious  army, 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Boman  revenge.  The 
other  senators  of  Capua  relied  on  the  generosity  of  Borne. 
It  is  probable  that  all  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  had 
sought  death,  and  that  the  survivors  were  not  directly 
implicated  in  causing  the  defection  of  Capua.  In  aH 
such  revolutions  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  leaden 

'  Livy  (xzvi.  12)  relates  that  the  Roman  senate  once  more  offered  ptf* 
don  to  the  people  of  Capua  if  they  would  now  surrender.  This  statoDOtt 
unless  it  is  simply  a  repetition  of  a  preyious  one,  was  invented  by  the  anoAlisu 
to  set  forth  the  magnanimity  of  the  Romans  and  the  perversity  of  the  Capotf^ 
Nobody  can  credit  it  who  knows  the  true  character  of  the  Roman  people  ta^ 
government. 
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.  followers.  No  doubt  many  of  the  latter  had  no  choice 
to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  among  them  there 
5t  have  been  many  parents  or  relatives  of  the  young 
)lian  knights  who  had  either  taken  no  part  at  all  in  the 
at,  or  had  gone  over  to  the  Eomans  in  the  course  of 
war.  Such  men  were  justified  in  hoping  for  mercy. 
t  Q.  Pulvius  thirsted  for  blood,  and  Eoman  policy 
Handed  a  terrific  example.  The  Capuan  senators  were 
-refore  sent  in  chains  partly  to  Cales,  partly  to  Teanum. 
the  course  of  the  night,  Fulvius  broke  up  with  a 
Mhment  of  cavalry  and  reached  Teanum  before  dawn. 
'  caused  twenty-eight  prisoners  to  be  scourged  and 
leaded  before  his  eyes.  Without  delay  he  hastened  to 
leBy  and  ordered  twenty-five  more  to  be  put  to  death. 
9(  awful  rapidity  with  which  he  went  through  the  work 
(be  executioner,  without  even  the  shadow  of  discrimina- 
n  or  trial,  shows  that  his  heart  was  in  it.  It  is  said 
li^  before  he  had  done,  he  received  a  sealed  letter  from 
me,  which  contained  an  order  from  the  senate  to 
li^ne  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  to  allow 
I  senate  to  pronounce  their  sentence.  Guessing  the 
lients  of  the  letter,  Fulvius  left  it  unopened  until  all 
i  victims  were  dead.  If  this  report  is  true,  and  if  the 
nan  senate  really  intended  to  act  with  clemency,  they 
b  had  ample  opportunity,  even  after  the  hot  haste  with 
lich  Fulvius  had  slaked  his  thirst  for  revenge.  But  as 
I  Boman  senate,  far  from  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  clemency, 
ttinnedto  treat  prostrate  Capua  with  exquisite  harshness 
I  cruelty,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  credit  the  report 
Eliat  Flaccus  had  carried  out  the  intention  of  the  Trefttment 
nr^jLTi  government  is  clear  from  the  treatment  of  the  by  the  Ro- 
>  small  Campanian  towns,  Atella  and  Calatia,  which  "**^«- 
L  revolted,  and  were  now  reduced  at  the  same  time  as 
ma.  The  leading  men  of  these  two  places  were  put  to 
til.*     Three  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Capua, 


*  Concerzung  their  number,  see  Weigsenborn's  note  to  Livy  xx?i.  1< 
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BOOK     Calatia,   and  Atella  ^  were  dragged  to  Eome,  cast  into 
V, — r^ — '   prison,  and  left  to  die  of  starvation;    others  were  dis- 
tributed as  prisoners  over  the  Latin  towns,  where  they  all 
perished  in  a  similar  manner.      The  rest  of  the  guilty,  ia. 
those  who  had  themselves  borne  arms  against  Borne,  or 
whose  relations  had  so  done,  or  who  had  discharged  anj 
public  office  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,*  were 
sold  as  slaves,  with   their  wives  and  children.     TIkmb 
who  were  not  guilty,  i.e.  those  who  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  had  not  been  in  Campania,  or  who  had  gone  o?» 
to  the  Eomans,  or  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
insurrection,  lost  only  their  land  and  part  of  their  movable 
property,  but  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  free- 
dom, and  received  permission  to  settle  within  certun 
limits  away  from  Campania.     The  towns  of  Capua,  AteDi, 
and  Calatia,  and  the  whole  district  belonging  to  them, 
became  the  property  of  the  Eoman  people.     The  right  of 
municipal  self-government  was  withdrawn,  and  a  prefect^ 
annually  sent  from  Borne,  was  intrusted  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  district,  which,   instead  of  a  free 
community,  contained  henceforth  only  a  motley  popnlatioii 
of  workmen,  farmers  of  the  public  land  and  of  the  revenue, 
tradesmen,  and  other  adventurers — a  population  destitnte 
of  all  those  hallowed  associations  and  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  which  to  the  people  of  antiquity  were 
the  basis  of  patriotism  and  all  civic  virtues.     The  flonrish- 
ing  city  of  Capua,  once  the  rival  of  Bome,  was  blotted  out 
from  among  the  list  of  Italian  towns,  and  was  henceforth 
let  out  by  the  Boman  people  *  like  to  a  tenement  or 
pelting  farm.*  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  among 
the  men  that  fought  against  Hannibal  that  chivalroos 
spirit  and  generosity  which  in  general  characterise  modem 
warfare.     To  what  extent  they  acted  in   the  spirit  of 
their  contemporaries  we  can  judge  most  clearly  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  tender-hearted,  humane  lavy,  two 

>  According  to  Zonaras  (ix.  6),  the  people  of  Atella  left  their. town  in  a  bodj 
{icavZriiiti)  and  joined  Hannibal. 
•  Livy,  xxvi.  34. 
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ries  later,  spoke  of  their  proceedings.  He  calls  them     CHAP. 

>ry  respect  laudable.     *  Severely  and  quickly/  he ,  '.^ 

the  most  guilty  were  punished ;  the  lower  classes  of    p*^™ 
ople  were  dispersed  without  the  hope  of  return ;  the    212-211 
ait  bmldings  and  walls  were  preserved  from  fire  and       '•^- 
ction ;  and,  by  the  preservation  of  the  most  beautiful 
of   Campania,  the  feelings  of   the    neighbouring 
8  were  spared,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  interests 
Boman  people  were  consulted.'^ 

iinal  decision  of  the  fia.te  of  Capua,  which  we  have  Execution 
elated,  did  not  follow  immediately  after  the  hurried  ^^  ^^^ 
iment  of  those  who  were  principally  guilty.     It  was 
ned  to  the  year  following,  and  by  a  decision  of  the 
ix  assembly  intrusted  to  the  senate.      Meanwhile 

was  occupied  by  a  Boman  garrison  and  strictly 
id.  No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  town  without 
»ion.  Yet  there  were  some  Campanians  at  Bome ; 
>8  the  three  hundred  who  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
lerving  as  horsemen  with  the  Boman  legions  in 
and  who,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity,  had  been 
^  as  Boman  citizens.  These  unfortunate  men  also 
LOW  doomed  to  experience  the  adverse  fate  which 

;  xzri.  16:  '  Ita  ad  Capnam  res  compositse  consilio  ab  oxnni  parte 
:  severe  et  celeriter  in  maxime  noxios  animadversum ;  multitudo 
issipata  in  nnllam  spem  reditus ;  non  saevitum  incendiis  minisque  in 
oxia  mnroeque,  et  cum  emolumento  quffisita  etiam  apud  socios  lenitatis 
ncolumitate  urbis  nobilissimse  opulentissimseque,  cuius  minis  omnis 
a,  omnes  qui  Campaniam  circa  accolunt  populi  ingemuissent/  Compare 
Maximus,  iii.  8,  1.  These  sentiments  scarcely  come  home  to  our 
What  is  the  value  of  the  *  incolumitas  urbis/  which  consists  in  the 
tion  of  stones  and  timber,  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  expelled,  sold 
ery,  or  killed  ?  Is  it  not  a  mockery  of  right,  if  livy  finds  it  meritorious 
iable  that  the  houses  and  walls  were  spared,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
tate  ?  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  contrast  anywhere  between  anti- 
1  modem  times  than  in  the  range  of  human  sympathies  and  love.  As 
tion,  and  even  every  city,  had  formerly  its  own  god  and  its  own  reli- 
re  existed  no  moral  and  no  religious  obligation  with  regard  to  the 
of  other  communities.  It  was  only  when  mankind  gradually  rose  to 
option  of  one  God  of  the  xmiverse,  and  when  Christianity  taught  us  to 
enemies  as  ourselves,  that  men  ceased  to  look  with  pleasure  or  indif- 
,t  the  sufferings  of  men  differing  from  them  in  race,  language,  or  even 
deal  locality  alone. 
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BOOK     seemed   inexorably  bent   on   destroying   the   people  of 

s r^ — .   Capna.*     It  happened  that  a  conflagration  broke  out  in 

Rome,  which  raged  for  a  whole  night  and  day,  destroyed  a 
number  of  shops  and  other  buildings — among  them  the 
ancient  palace  of  Numa,  the  official  residence  of  the  chief 
pontiff — and  which  even  threatened  the  adjoining  temple 
of  Vesta.  The  style  of  building  then  prevalent  at  Rome, 
the  narrow  streets,  and  the  absence  of  fire-police  and 
engines,  rendered  such  a  calamity  no  matter  for  surpriee. 
But  the  imminent  danger  which  had  threatened  one  d 
the  principal  sanctuaries  of  Rome — a  sanctuaiy  on  whose 
preservation  the  safety  of  the  city  depended — spread 
general  consternation,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
fire  was  not  accidental,  but  caused  by  some  bitter  enemy 
of  the  commonwealth.  By  order  of  the  senate,  the  consul 
accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  a  pubUc 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  point  out  the  men  guilty  of 
the  supposed  crime.  By  this  proclamation  a  premium  was 
offered  to  any  villain  who  might  succeed  in  concoctiiig 
the  story  of  a  plot  plausible  enough  to  be  credited  by  the 
excited  populace.  An  informer  was  soon  found.  A  sla?e 
of  some  young  Campanians,  the  sons  of  Pacuvius  Calavius,' 
declared  that  his  masters  and  five  other  young  Capuans, 
whose  fathers  had  been  put  to  death  by  Q.  Fulvius,  had 
conspired,  out  of  revenge,  to  set  Rome  on  fire.  The 
unfortunate  young  men  were  seized.  Their  slaves  were 
tortured  to  confess  that  they  had  caused  the  fire  by  order 
of  their  masters.  This  confession  under  torture,  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  Roman  law  procedure,  established 
the  guilt  of  the  Capuans  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  judges, 
and  the  men  were  all  executed,  whilst  the  informer  received 
his  fi-eedom  a«  a  reward. 

'  livy,  xxvi.  27. 

*  See  above,  p.  260.  These  young  men  belonged,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
Campanian  knights  who  served  in  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  revolt.  If  this 
conjecture  is  tarue,  we  can  understand  why  some  of  the  victims  of  Fulvin* 
hoped  for  mercy.  They  expected,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  text  (p.  840  f). 
that  the  faithful  services  of  their  sons  would  atone  for  any  tmnsgi^ssioDS  o^ 
their  own,  and  at  least  secure  them  from  capital  punishment. 
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is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  assume  that  this  revolt-     CHAP, 
entence  of  death  was  inspired  by  hatred  of  the  con-      ^^' 


5d  Capuans.     The  Romans,  in  their  savage  ignorance,  ^urth 

i  not  less  fiercely  against  themselves,  and  had  given  212-211 

•of  of  this  as  late  as  331  B.C.,  by  the  execution  of  one  "*^* 

.red  and  seventy  innocent  matrons.*      But  the  pre-  ^pl«?a- 

•^  -"^  tion  of 

2g  hatred  of  Capua  caused  the  story  of  the  wretched  Roman 
mer  to  be  received  with  ready  credulity,  just  as  the  P^^^^y- 
ish  nation,  besotted  with  terror  at  the  time  of  the 
sh  plot,  greedily  swallowed  any  lies  which  villains  like 
3  and  Dangerfield  were  pleased  to  concoct.  The  cruel 
nee  pronounced  on  the  young  Capuans  in  Bome  was 
rthy  introduction  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate  which 
3d  out  the  old  rival  for  ever.  It  was  a  consequence 
e  municipal  constitution  of  the  republic  that  Rome 
not  brook  another  great  town  besides  herself.  This 
the  reason  why,  even  in  the  legendary  period.  Alba 
a  was  crushed,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Veii  was 
ted  to  destruction.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Capua  to 
into  the  dust;  and  no  long  period  elapsed  before 
other  rival  city  followed  which  was  now  struggling 
irately  with  Rome,  uuder  the  thorough  conviction  that 
inst  either  conquer  or  perish.  Wherever  the  republican 
B8  planted  their  iron  foot,  they  stamped  out  the  life  of 
>wns  which  might  enter  into  competition  with  Rome. 
is  not  before  Rome  itself  had  bowed  her  proud  head 
r  an  imperial  master  that  municipal  prosperity 
"ned  to  the  great  centres  of  art,  learning,  and  com- 
le  in  the  subjected  countries. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  567. 
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FEOH   THE   FALL   OF   CAPUA  TO  THB   BATTLE   OH  THE 

METAUBUS,   211-207   B.C. 

The  re-conquest  of  Capua  marks  the  tnming-point  in 
the  second  Punic  war.     From  the  time  when  Hannibal  had 
crossed  the  Alps  to  the  battle  of  Cannse  the  destractfre 
waves  which  had  inundated  Italy  had  risen  higher  and 
higher,  had  borne  down  one  obstacle  after  another,  andiuJ 
threatened  to  engulf  the  whole  fabric  of  Soman  dominion. 
After  the  day  of  Cannse  the  waters  spread  £ar  and  wideorer 
Italy;  but  they  rose  no  higher.   Most  of  the  Boman  allien; 
and  these  the  most  valuable,  resisted  the  impulse  to  rerdt 
which  carried  along  the  Capuans  to  their  own  destmctioB. 
The  colonies  and  Itome  herself  remained  firm;  and  now  it 
length,  after  a  seven  years'  struggle,  a  decided  turn  of  tke 
tide  took  place.     Itome  had  passed  through  the  wont;  I 
her  safety  was  secured,  and  even  her  dominion  over  Italj 
seemed  no  longer  exposed  to  any  serious  danger.    Henfie- 
forth  she  could  continue  the  war  mth  full  confidence  in* 
final  triumph. 

The  firstfruit  of  the  victory  in  Campania  was  the  »• 
storation  of  Boman  superiority  in  Spain,  which  had  be» 
lost  by  the  reverses  and  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios.  Spi* 
was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  outlying  fortress  of  Cartbg^ 
whence  a  second  attack  on  Italy  might  at  any  tiiw  h 
expected.  To  prevent  such  an  attack  had  hitherto  to* 
the  principal  object  of  the  Boman  generals  in  Spain.  & 
the  gloomy  period  after  the  battle  of  Cann®  the  two 
Scipios  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  task  by  4* 
victory  over  Hasdrubal  at  Ibera;  and  it  is  perhaps  b* 
exaggeration  to  say  that  by  it  they  had  saved  Rome  J^ 
destruction.'     When    the    Carthaginians   had   recorfl* 

'  See  above,  p.  268. 
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{torn  their  defeat  at  Ibera,  and  had  victoriouslj  ended  the     CHAP. 

war  with  the  Nnmidians  in  Africa,  they  had  resumed  the  —  ,-1,-^ 

war  in  Spain  witi.  new  ^onr,  and  the  consequence  was    ^„, 

the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Boman  armies  in  Spain.^     21 1-207 

It  was,  for  Borne,  a  most  luckj  coincidence  that  at  this 

eritical  season  a  part  of  the  forces  that  had  besieged 

Capua  became  disposable  for  other  purposes.     C.  Claudius 

Nero  was  accordingly  summoned  from  Campania,  and  in 

the  course  of  the  same  summer  (211  b.c.)  sent,  with  about 

two  legions,'  to  Spain,  to  rally  the  remnants  of  the  Scipionic 

aimy,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  his  own.     Nero  suc- 

eeeded  not  only  in    effectually  defending    the  country 

between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  but  he  is  said  even  to 

have  undertaken  an  expedition  far  into  the  Carthaginian 

possessions,  and  to  have  so  far  out-manoeuvred  Hasdrubal 

that  he  might  have  made  him  prisoner  with  his  whole 

inny  if  he  had  not  been  duped  by  the  vnily  Carthaginian.' 

Tiiis  statement  appears  to  deserve  no  more  credit  than 

ihe  pretended  exploits  of  Marcius.^    The  situation  of  the 

Komans  in  Spain,  even  in  the  follovring  year  (210  B.C.), 

vas  very  critical,  and  it  was  resolved  in  Bome  to  send 

hither  an  additional  force  of  11,000  men.     The  command 

t  this  reinforcement  was  intrusted  to  Publius  Cornelius 

Icipio,  a  young  man  only  twenty-seven  years  of   age, 

rho  had  as  yet  discharged  but  one  public  office,  viz. 

bat  of  sedile,  and  had  never  before  had  any  independent 

iilitary  command,  but  who  was  destined  to  rise  suddenly 

ato  distinction,  and  finally  to  triumph  over  Hannibal 

limself. 

Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  the  son  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Early  life 
Icipio,  and  nephew  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  two  cLraSiJ^ 
brothers  who  had  fought  and  fallen  in  Spain.     His  first  Scipio. 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  is  marked  by  a  series 
»f  events  which  are  startling  and  somewhat  mysterious  in 
iheir  character,  and  calculated  to  challenge  serious  doubts. 

>  In  the  year  212  or  211.     See  above,  p.  317,  note  1. 
*  He  had  12,000  foot  and  1,000  horse.    Livy,  xxvi.  17. 
»  liTy.xxYi.  17.  *  See  p.  317,  note  2. 
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BOOK     It  does  not  at  all  appear  that,  as  regards  external  attesia- 

s^-,.J '   tion,  the  history  of  Scipio's  exploits  stands  on  a  higher 

level  than  that  of  the  preceding  events*    And  yet  wi 
know  that  Polybius — the  most  intelligent,  sober,  and  con- 
scientious investigator  of  facts  in  the  history  of  Bome-ittl 
close  and  intimate  relations  with  the  house  of  the  Sdpios, 
and  that  he  drew  his  information  directly  from  C.  Lsliiu, 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Scipio  himself.'     But  we  find, 
both  in  Polybius  and  Livy,  statements  regarding  Sqao 
which  remind  us  of  the  time  when  the  Soman  annals  w eie 
full  of  random  assertions,  errors,  exaggerations,  and  impo- 
dent  fictions.     We  are  therefore  obliged  to  sift  with  ptf- 
ticular  care  all  those   accoimts  which  refer  to  Scipio'i 
character,  to  his  military  exploits,  and  the  political  tnos- 
actions  in  which  he  took  a  part. 
Family  in-       Por  some  generations  the  family  of   the  Scipios  hil 
the  belonged  to  the  most  prominent  of  the  repubUc.   Sintf 

^pios  in  ^^  ^jj^g  ^jf  ^Q  Samnite  wars  they  were  almost  regdtf^ 
in  possession  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  offices  of  state. 
Their  family  pride  was  intense,  and  has  left  lastiif 
monuments  in  the  epitaphs  which  have  come  down  to  hl 
It  is  evident  that  their  influence  among  the  noble  fiunili* 
of  Eome  was  very  considerable.  Cneius  Scipio  A8ina,wH 
iu  the  fifth  year  of  the  Sicilian  war,  had,  by  his  want  (if 
judgment,  caused  the  loss  of  a  Boman  sqnad^n,  andbi^ 
himself  been  made  prisoner  of  war,'  was,  in  the  com**'' 
the  same  war,  again  appointed  to  high  office.  In^ 
Hannibalian  war,  the  influence  of  this  family  had  risen* 
greatly  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  was,  yearafW 
year,  confided  to  the  two  brothers  Publins  and  Cnci* 
Scipio,  in  a  manner  altogether  at  variance  with  the  regnltf 
practice  of  the  republic.  The  Scipios  disposed,  in  Spai^ 
of  the  armies  and  the  resources  of  the  Boman  peopled 
if  they  were  the  uncontrolled  masters,  and  not  the  semnt^ 
of  the  state ;  and  they  conducted  the  administration  of  tbf 
province,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Spanisl 

»  Polybius,  X.  3.  «  See  vol.  i.  p.  459  ;   toL  ii.  p.  63. 

'  See  above,  p.  65. 
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tribes,  as  they  thought  proper.     It  seemed  that  the  senate     CHAP. 

had  mtmsted  the  management  of  the  Spanish  war  entirely  >,    ,    -^ 

to  the  feunily  of  the  Scipios,  as  in  the  legendary  period     -^^^ 

tiie  war  with  the  Yeientines  was  made  over  as  a  family    211-207 

mir '  to  the  Fabii.     Their  command  was  cut  short  only  by 

iheir  death,  and  it  was  now  transferred  to  the  son  of  one 

of  ihem,  as  if  it  was  hereditary  in  the  family.  The  manner, 

too,  in  which  this  was  done  was  strange  in  itself,  and 

bid  on  no  occasion  been  known  before.     Such  men  as 

Pomponius  and  Centenius,  it  is  true,  had  in  the  course  of 

the  war  been  intrusted  mth  the  command  of  detachments 

of  troops,  without  having  ever  previously  discharged  any  of 

the  offices  to  which  the  *  imperiim) '  was  attached.'     But 

the  troops  of  these  officers  were  wholly,  or  for  the  most 

part,  volunteers  and  irregulars,  and  they  were  bent  more 

on  plundering  and  harassing  the  revolted  allies  of  Bome 

than  on  fighting  the  Carthaginians.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  supreme  command  of  the  Itoman  legions  in  Spain  was 

a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.     The  senate  had  not 

allowed  the  brave  L.  Marcius  to  retain  the  command  of 

the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  army,  though  it  was  due  to 

him  that  any  portion  of  it  was  saved.  Nor  was  it  the  want 

of  able  generals,  such  as  the  Bomans  could  boast  of,  that 

made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  place  at  the  post  of  danger 

an  inexperienced  young  man,  who  had  not  yet  given  proofs 

of  his  ability.     C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  had  rendered  good 

aerrice  during  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  who  afterwards 

proved  himself  a  master  of  strategy  in  the  campaign  against 

Hasdrubal,  had  already  been  sent  to  Spain.     There  was  no 

reason  why  he  should  not  be  left  there,  and  if  there  had 

Wn  an  objection  to  him,  there  were  other  tried  officers 

i&  abundance,  fit  to  take  the  command.     The  eulogists  of 

Scipio  related  a  silly  story,  viz.,  that  nobody  came  forward 

^  volunteer  his  services  for  the  dangerous  post  in  Spain,' 

'  A  *  femiliare  bellum/  as  it  is  called  by  Livy  (ii.  48). 
*  Seeaboye,  pp.  318-830. 

'  LItj,  xxvi.   18:     '  Primo  expectaverant,  ut  qui  se  tanto  imperio  dignos 
^ederent,  nomina  profiterentur.    Quae  ut  destituta  expectatio  est,  redintegratus 
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and  that  Scipio,  by  boldly  declaring  his  readineas  to  mlde^ 
take  the  command,  inspired  the  people  with  admiratioi 
and  confidence,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  them  to  ghre 
the  appointment  to  him.  The  Boman  republic  would 
indeed  have  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  if  oowardios 
had  restrained  even  one  man  capable  of  command  (toot 
dedicating  his  services  to  the  state  in  a  post  of  danger. 
It  was  not  so.  The  appointment  of  Scipio  was  doe  to  the 
position  and  influence  of  his  family.^  It  was  one  of  the 
irregularities  caused  by  the  war,  and  a  long  time  elapaed 
before  proconsular  command  was  again  conferred  on  amaa 
who  had  not  previously  been  consul. 

Scipio  was,  however,  a  man  far  above  the  average  of  hii 
contemporaries,  and  there  was  in  him  greatness  of  mind, 
which  could  not  fail  to  rivet  general  attention.'  Hii 
character  was  not  altogether  of  the  ancient  Soman  tjpe. 
There  was  in  it  an  element  which  displeased  men  of  the 
old  school,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  for  his 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  people.  His  bearing  irai 
proud,  his  manners  reserved.  From  his  youth  Ids  mind 
was  open  to  poetical  and  religious  impressions.  He  belieTed, 
or  pretended,  that  he  was  inspired ;  but  his  keen  under- 
standing kept  this  germ  of  fanaticism  within  the  boundi 
of  practical  usefulness  to  his  political  purposes.  Wbetias 
the  piety  that  he  displayed  ostentatiously,  his  visions  and 
communions  with  the  deity,  were  the  results  of  honesl 
conviction,  as  his  contemporaries  believed,  or  whether 
they  were  merely  political  manoeuvres,  as  Polybius  thought,' 


luctas  acceptffi  dadis  desideriumque  imperatorum  amissomm/  etc  .  .  .  • 
'  fremuntj  adeo  perditas  res  desperatamque  de  repnblica  esse,  ut  nemo  aad«At  is 
Hispaniam  imperiumaccipere;  cum  subito  P.  Cornelius  .  .  .  professussepettf* 
in  superiore  unde  conspici  posset  loco  coustitit/  etc. 

'  This  is  apparent  in  his  election  to  the  sdileship  (L\yj,  zxr.  2).  As  c^ 
he  made  himself  popular  by  his  liberality.  Liry,  ibid :  *  Ladi  Romani  pro  UB- 
poris  illius  copiis  magnifice  facti  et  diem  unum  instaurati  et  congii  olei  innetf 
singulos  dati.'  In  this  passage  it  s^^ms  that  before  the  word  '  oongii,'  a  sub- 
ber  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.     Compare  Weissenbom's  note. 

'  Polybius,  X.  2,  §  2 :  Tfp  yap  cx^^^v  hri^a^itrrarov  aWhv  ytyoviwmi  rm  wi 
rov,  (rp-ovai  fiiy  irdmfs  9i?i4yaif  ris  itot*  ^y  ic.t.A. 

^  Polybius,  X.  2,  §  12 :  TlAwXios  iwffrya(6fiwos  &c)  h6^oM  rots  «»AA««s,  ^  ftf** 
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ntended  to  deceive  the  populace  and  to  serve  his  political     CHAP. 
mds,  we  can  hardly  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 


IB  no  genuine  speeches  or  writings  of  his  are  preserved,  ^"^""^ 
prhich  might  have  revealed  the  true  nature  of  his  mind.  211-207 
Sot  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  genuineness  of  his  ^'^' 
mthusiasm,  it  appears  un-Boman  in  any  light.  His 
imaginative  mind  was  powerfully  affected  by  the  creations 
of  Greek  poetry.  It  is  not  incredible  that  he  may  himself 
bave  believed  stories  like  that  of  his  descent  from  a  god.' 
If  he  did,  he  will  stand  higher  in  our  esteem  than  if  we 
ook  upon  him  88  a  clever  impostor. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  210,^  Scipio  sailed  from  the  Depu*ture 
Sber  under  a  convoy  of  thirty  ships  of  war,  with  fo,  g£^n, 
0,000  foot  and  1,000  horse.  The  second  in  command 
inder  him  was  the  proprsBtor,  M.  Junius  Silanus; 
he  fleet  was  under  the  orders  of  C.  Laelius,  Scipio's  inti- 
nate  friend  and  admirer.  As  usual  the  fleet  sailed  along 
he  coast  of  Etruria,  Liguria,and  Gaul,  instead  of  striking 
(traight  across  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  Emporise,  a 
xading  settlement  of  the  Massilians,  the  troops  were 
lisembarked.  Thence  Scipio  marched  by  land  to  Tarraco, 
ie  chief  town  of  the  Roman  province,  where  he  spent  the 
irinter  in  preparation  for  the  coming  campaign. 

The  plan  of  this  campaign  was  made  by  Scipio  with  the  Plans  of 
utmost  secrecy,  and  was    communicated  to   his    friend      ^^^°' 
Ledius  alone.     He  had  received  information  that  the  three 

Tify  Btias  hrivolas  "KOio^tuvos  ria  iici^ohks  %hBap<rt(rripo\n  ica2  irpo$vtior4povs 
Mar€ffK€^m(9  ro^f  {nrorvrrofiivovs  irphi  rk  Scty^  rStv  fpywv.  Livy,  xxvi.  19  :  Fuit 
eDim  Scipio  non  Teris  tantum  virtutibus  mirabilis,  sed  arte  quoque  quadam  ab 
inventa  in  ostentationem  earum  compoeitus,  pleraque  apud  moltitudinem  aut 
per  nocturnas  visa  species  aut  velut  diyinitus  mente  monita  agens,  sive  et  ipse 
capti  quadam  superstitione  animi,  sive  ut  imperia  consiliaque  velut  sorte  oraculi 
missa  sine  cunctatione  exsequerentur.  Ad  hoc  iam  inde  ab  initio  prseparans 
animos  ex  quo  togam  yirilem  sumpsit,  nullo  die  prius  uUam  publicam  priva- 
tamque  rem  egit  quam  in  Capitolium  iret  ingressusque  sedem  consideret  et 
plemmque  solus  in  secreto  ibi  tempus  tereret/  etc.  *  His  miracidis  nunquam  ab 
ipso  elusa  fides  est,  quin  potius  aucta  arte  quadam  nee  abnuendi  tale  quidquam 
nee  palam  affirmandi. 

'  G^Uius,  Noctes  Attica y  vii.  1. 

'  The  time  cannot  be  fixed  accurately.  See  Becker,  Vorarbeiten  e.  zweiten 
funitch.  Krieg,  p.  113  ff.,  and  Weissenbom's  note  to  livy,  xxviii.  16. 
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Siege  and 
captxure 
of  New 
Carthage. 


Carthaginian  armies,  commanded  bj  Mago  and  fhe  two 
Hasdrubals,  were  stationed  at  great  distances  from  cm 
another  and  from  New  Carthage.  This  important  place 
was  intrusted  to  the  insufficient  protection  of  a  gairiM 
of  only  one  thousand  men.  Thus  an  opportunity  m 
offered  of  seizing  by  a  bold  stroke  the  military  capitil  of 
the  Punians  in  Spain,  whose  excellent  harbour  was  infr 
pensable  to  their  fleet,  and  where  they  had  their  nu^aooei, 
arsenal,  storehouses,  dockyards,  their  military  chest,  lai 
the  hostages  of  many  Spanish  tribes.  The  prepanttai 
for  this  expedition  were  made  mth  the  greatest  MCWf. 
The  very  unlikelihood  of  an  attack  had  lulled  the  Carf*' 
ginian  generals  into  a  criminal  security,  and  compromise 
the  safety  of  the  town.  If  New  Carthage  were  able  to  hoM 
out  only  a  few  days,  or  if  Hasdrubal,  who  was  at  a  distiii* 
of  ten  days'  march,  had  the  least  suspicion  of  Scipio's  pbii 
it  had  no  chance  of  success.  It  was  bold  and  ingenioo^ 
and  is  so  much  more  creditable  to  its  author  as  the  w 
fate  of  his  father  and  uncle  might  have  been  expected  to 
make  him  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  caution  and  tuniditf 
than  of  daring  enterprise. 

In  the  first  days  of  spring  (209  B.o.)   Scipio  broke  flf 
with  his  land  army  of  25,000  infSantry  and  2,500  hW 
and  marched  from  Tarraco  along  the  coast  southw 
whilst  LsbUus,  yrith  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels,  kq* 
constantly  in  sight.    Arriving  unexpectedly  before  Ne» 
Carthage,*  the  united   force   immediately  laid  siege  to 
the  town  by  land  and  sea.     New  Carthage  lay  at  fl* 
northern  extremity   of   a    spacious   bay,    which  op^ 
southwards,  and  whose  mouth  was  protected  by  an  isW 
as  by  a  natural  breakwater,  so  that  inside  of  it  ships  cod» 
ride  in  perfect  safety.     Under  the  walls  of  the  town « 
its  western  side,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  was  covered  1? 
shallow  water,  a  continuation  of  the  bay ;  and  this  sheet* 
water  extended  some  way  northwards,  leaving  only  a^flw 
of  isthmus,  of  inconsiderable  mdth,  which  connected  4* 

»  According  to  Polybius  (x.  9,  §  7),  in  only  seven  days.  Thi«  i»  N"*" 
sible.  The  distance  from  Tarraco  to  New  Carthage  is  too  grett;  em  ^ 
the  Ebro  an  army  would  take  longer  to  march  to  Carthagena. 
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)wn  with  the  mainland  and  was  fortified  by  hiffh  walls     CHAP. 

VTTT 

ad  towers.  New  Carthage  had  therefore  almost  an  in-  ^« — ^-L. 
nlar  position,  and  was  very  well  fortified  by  nature  and  ^^'^^ 
lirb  Bat  it  had  a  weak  side,  and  this  had  been  betrayed  211-207 
)y  fishermen  to  the  Boman  general.  Dnring  ebb  tide  the 
wter  of  the  shallow  pool  west  of  the  town  fell  so  much 
Qiat  it  was  fordable,  and  the  bottom  was  firm.  On  this 
information  Scipio  laid  his  plan,  and,  in  the  expectation 
Uttt  he  would  be  able  to  reach  from  the  water  an  un- 
defended part  of  the  wall,  he  promised  to  his  soldiers  the 
eo-operation  of  Neptune.  But  first  he  drew  off  the  atten- 
6m  of  the  garrison  to  the  northern  side  of  the  town.  He 
iegsoi  by  making  a  double  ditch  and  mound  from  the  sea  to 
the  bay,  in  order  to  be  covered  in  the  rear  against  attacks 
from  the  Punic  army  in  case  the  siege  should  be  postponed 
lod  Hasdmbal  should  advance  to  relieve  the  town.  Then 
hanng  easily  beaten  off  the  garrison^  which  had  made  a 
GM>lhardy  attempt  to  dislodge  him,  he  immediately  attacked 
the  walls.  Having  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers, 
the  Bomans  might  hope  by  relieving  one  another  to  tire 
out  the  garrison.  They  tried  to  scale  the  walls  with 
ladders,  but  met  with  so  stout  a  resistance  that  after  a 
few  hours  Scipio  gave  the  signal  to  desist.  The  Cartha- 
liiiians  thought  the  assault  was  given  up,  and  hoped  to 
le  able  to  repose  from  their  exertions.  But  towards  even- 
og,  when  the  ebb  tide  had  set  in,  the  attack  was  renewed 
rith  double  violence.  Again  the  Bomans  assailed  the 
rails  and  applied  their  ladders  on  all  parts.  Whilst  the 
.ttention  of  the  besieged  was  thus  turned  to  the  northern 
ide,  which  they  thought  was  exclusively  endangered  by 
he  second  attack,  as  by  the  first,  a  detachment  of  five 
randred  Bomans  forded  the  shallow  water  on  the  west, 
md  reached  the  wall  without  being  perceived.  They 
}nickly  scaled  it,  and  opened  the  nearest  gate  from  the 
inside.  Neptune  had  led  the  Bomans  through  his  own  ele- 
ment to  victory.  New  Carthage,  the  key  of  Spain,  the 
basis  of  the  operations  against  Italy,  was  taken,  and  the 
^e  of  the  Spanish  war  was  determined. 
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BOOK         On  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  New  Carthage^  Polybiu 
.        •    .  relates  the  Boman  custom  observed  in  the  plundering  o 
Roman       ^  town  taken  by  storm.*     He  tells  us  that  for  a  time  th« 
regulations  soldiers  used  to  cut  down  every  living  creature  they  mei, 
sack  of        iiot    men    only,  but  even    brute    animals.     When  this 
towns.        butchery  had  lasted  as  long  as  the  commander  thought 
proper,  a  signal  was  given  to  call  the  soldiers  back  from 
it,  and  then  the  plundering  began.     Only  a  portion  of  th» 
army,  never  more  than  one-half,  was  allowed  to  plunder, 
lest  during  the  inevitable  disorder  the  safety  of  the  whide 
might  be  compromised.   But  the  men  selected  for  plunder* 
ing  a  town  were  not  allowed  to  keep  anythii^  for  them- 
selves.    They  were  obliged  to  give  up  what  they  had 
taken,  and  the  booty  was  equally  distributed  among  aO 
the  troops,  including  even  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Disposal         rj^e  commanding  general  had  a  right  of  disposing  of 
booty.        the  whole  of  the  booty  as  he  deemed  proper.    He  could,  il 
he  liked,  reserve  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  paUio 
treasury.     If  he  did  so,  he  made  himself  of  course  ob- 
noxious, like  Camillus  in  the  old  legend,  to  the  soldien; 
and  it  seems  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  wai 
the  general  practice  to  leave  the  booty  to  the  troops.  Only 
a  portion  of  it — more  especially  the  military  chest,  maga- 
zines, materials  of  war,  works  of  art,  and  captives— waa 
taken  possession  of  by  the  quaestor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state.    The  rest  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  and  served  aa 
a  compensation  and  reward  for  the  dangers  and  hardship! 
of  the  service,  which  were  very  inadequately  rewarded  by 
the  military  pay. 
Plunder  of       The  booty  made  at  New  Carthage  was  very  considerable, 
thage.         This  town  had  been  the  principal  military  storehouse  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  and  contained  hundreds  of 
ballistse,  catapults,  and  other  engines  of  war  with  pro- 
jectiles, large  sums  of  money,  and  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  eighteen  ships,  besides  materials  for  building  and 

'  Polybius,  X.  16,  §  4 :  'O  8*  IlSirKtos  iirtt  robs  •lfft\yikvB6Tas  i^t*Xf^ 
^tXAftfiayt  cTfcu,  robs  fi^y  itKtiarovs  i<l>^K9  icor^  rh  nap*  airais  lAot  M  r«^  ^ 
rp    ir6K€t    irapayytlXas     Kr€iy9iw    rhy    vaparvx^i'Ta     Ka\    ^i^'c^^' 
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(pupping  ships.^  The  prisoners  were  of  especial  value. 
!lie  garrison,  it  is  true,  was  not  numerous,  and  liad  no 
lodbt  been  reduced  by  the  fight;*  but  among  the  prisoners 
was  Hanno,  the  commander,  two  members  of  the  smaller 
Osrihaginian  council  or  executive  board,  and  fifteen  of 
Hie  senate,  who  represented  the  Carthaginian  government 
In  file  field.  All  these  were  sent  to  Bome.  The  inhabi- 
luits  of  the  town  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  10,000 
in  number,  as  it  is  stated,  might  have  been  sold  as  slaves, 
ieeording  to  the  ancient  right  of  war,  but  were  allowed 
lijScipioto  retain  their  liberty  ;*  several  thousand  skilled 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  dockyards  and 
ttsenals,  as  ship-carpenters,  armourers,  or  otherwise,  were 
kept  in  the  same  capacity,  and  were  promised  their  free- 
dom if  they  served  the  republic  faithfully  and  effectually. 
Die  strongest  of  the  prisoners  Scipio  mixed  up  with 
file  crews  of  his  fleet,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  man  the 
dghteen  captured  vessels.  These  men  also  received 
tte  promise  that,  if  they  conducted  themselves  well, 
itef  should  receive  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  the  most  precious  part  of  the  booty  consisted  of 
fte  hostages  of  several  Spanish  tribes,  who  had  been  kept 
in  enstody  in  New  Carthage.^  Scipio  hoped  by  their 
lifteans  to  gain  the  friendship  of  those  subjects  or  allies  of 
CWtbage  for  whose  fidelity  they  were  to  be  a  pledge.  He 
bleated  them  therefore  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
Idd  them  that  their  fate  depended  entirely  on  the  conduct 

'  As  usual  there  is  a  great  divergence  in  the  numbers  given  by  the  different 
rriten.  According  to  Silenus,  the  Komans  took  sixty  scorpions  (a  kind  of 
•llisTa).  Valerius  Antias  raises  this  number  to  19,000.  No  wonder  that 
d!Wj,  who  could  digest  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  exclaims  (xxvi.  49): 
Adfo  nullus  mentiendi  modus  est ! ' — Compare  Livy,  xxvi.  47  ;  Polybius, 
C-17. 

'  The  same  uncertainty  as  to  numbers  meets  us  here  again.  Polybius 
ititsB  the  number  to  have  been  1 ,000,  others  2,000,  TfOOO,  and  even  as  many  as 
10,000.— Livy,  xxvi.  49. 

'  Polybius,  X.  17^  §  8:  oZroi  fiir  oZy  &fia  icucpvoyrts  Kot  x^poy^ts  M  r^! 
■'^psW^y  T^f  ffuTTipias  irpoffKv^ffayrts  rhif  (rrpartfyhv  BitK^Briaay, 

*  Polybius,  X.  18.  According  to  Livy  (xxvi.  49),  the  number  of  these 
'^^wtages  varies  in  different  authors  between  300  and  3,724  !  No  wonder  that 
^fy  says, '  Quantus  numerus  fuerit  piget  scribere.' 
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Ins  the  Boman  army  as  a  faithfal  ally,  at  the  head  of  a     CHAP, 
eked  body  of  1,400  horse.  If  we  compare  the  simple  story  '__- 

Polybios  with  the  little  novel  into  which  it  is  worked     ^^7^ 

^     ^  Pkbiod, 

>  by  Livy,  we   may  in  some  measure  understand  how    211-207 
any  stories  were  expanded  by  a  natural  process  of  gradual       ^'^' 
K)wth  and  development.     The  characteristics  of  fiction 
«  often  unmistakable,  but  it  is  not  often  possible  to 
y  them  bare  by  documentary  evidence.    K  our  sources 
raid  be  traced  even  beyond  Polybius,  we  should  perhaps 
id  that  the  whole  story  of  Scipio's  generosity  towards 
iptmred  ladies  emanates  from  the  desire  of  comparing 
im  with  Alexander  the  Great,  who  in  a  similar  manner 
seated  the  family  of  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issos.^ 
In  the  narrative  of  the  great  Hannibalian  war,  which  was  Effects  of 
urried  on  simultaneously  in  so  many  different  parts,  we  ^ew  Car- 
iimot  sometimes  avoid  shifting  the  scenes  suddenly,  and  thage. 
iming  our  attention  away  from  events  before  they  have 
Ached  a  sort  of  natural  conclusion.     The  taking  of  New 
urttiage  determined  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion 
\  Spain,  which  now  rested  on  the  distant  town  of  Grades 

>  That  thiB  comparison  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  story  seems  to  result 
•n  a  passage  of  Gellias  (vi.  8,  3) :  *  Lepida  quaestio  agitari  potest,  utrum 
ten  eontinentiorem  par  sit,  Publiumne  Africanum  Superiorem,  qui  Cartha- 
it,  ampla  civitate  in  Hispania,  expugnata,  virginem  tempestivam  forma 
ffgia,  Dobilis  viri  Hispani  filiam,  captam  perductamque  ad  se,  patri  in- 
ilatam  reddidit;  an  regem  Alexandrum,  qui  Darii  regis  uxorem,  eandemque 
■dem  sororem,  proelio  magno  captam,  quam  esse  andiebat  exsuperanti 
ma,  Yider«  noluit,  prodncique  ad  se  prohibuit.*  That  the  alleged  occurrence 
lot  a  historical  fact,  but  a  mere  fiction,  follows  from  the  freedom  with  which 
lerins  Antias  (not  a  Tcry  trustworthy  author,  it  is  true)  rehites  (according  to 
IKiiB,  /oc.  cU.)  the  very  opposite,  viz. :  *  £am  puelhim  non  redditam  patri, 
i  retentam  a  Sdpione  atque  in  deliciis  amoribusque  ab  00  usurpatam.'  It 
pears  that  Scipio's  virtue  was,  d^n  in  his  own  lifetime,  not  in  good  odour, 
his  friends  tried  to  give  vouchers  for  it,  by  such  stories  as  the  one  in 
sstion,  his  enemies  gave  them  a  wrong  turn,  which  made  them  prove  the 
ty  opposite ;  and  they  could  refer  as  to  an  admitted  fact,  ^tAcry&i^y  c7mii 
r  n^Atov  (Polybius,  x.  19,  §  3;  compare  Gellius,  vi.  8),  a  circumstance 
thont  which  the  whole  story  would  be  without  a  point.  In  conclusion,  let 
remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  and  how  the  '  Roman  youths '  got 
iseesion  of  the  noble  Spanish  lady.  If  she  was  one  of  the  hostages,  as  we 
ly  infer,  she  could  not,  as  a  chance  captive,  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
aoce  captors,  but  was,  by  her  position,  secured  from  the  brutal  treatment  to 
licb  Scipio's  young  friends  destined  her. 
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alone ;  but  before  we  can  trace  the  sequel  of  events  whid 
led  to  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians,  we  nti 
watch  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where,  as  longii 
Hannibal  commanded  an  nnconquered  Pnnic  umj,  tte 
Bomans  had  still  most  to  fear  and  the  Carthaginiani  \k 
hope. 

The  re-conquest  of  Capua  in  211  B.C.  was  byfiff* 
most  decisive  success  which  the  Soman  arms  had  gaiail 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  With  Capua  HannM 
lost  the  most  beautiful  finit  of  his  greatest  victory,  ft 
had  now  no  longer  any  stronghold  in  Campania,  and  fH 
in  consequence  obliged  to  retire  into  the  southern  paito* 
the  peninsula.  It  became  more  and  more  difficult  forlni 
to  maintain  the  Italian  towns  that  had  joined  him.  Tk|'- 
Italians  had  lost  confidence  in  his  star.  Everywhere  tk 
adherents  of  Bome  gained  ground,  and  the  tempw 
became  greater  to  purchase  her  forgiveness  bj  a  tii«^ 
return  to  obedience,  coupled,  if  possible,  vrith  a  betefl» 
of  the  Punic  garrisons. 

Thus  Hannibal's  ingenious  plan  of  overpowering  Boii 
with  the  aid  of  her  allies  had  failed.  How  could  he  J0 
hope,  after  the  fall  and  dreadful  punishment  of  CapuA)^ 
win  over  the  smaller  Italian  towns  which  had  hitl«* 
remained  faithful  to  Rome?  Those  who  had  preriM 
rebelled  he  could  protect  only  by  strong  detachinentB  i 
his  army  from  internal  treason  and  from  theattacb« 
enemies  without.  But  he  could  not  spare  the  id* 
necessary  for  such  a  service,  and  he  did  not  lik  ^ 
expose  his  best  troops  to  the  danger  of  being  betrap 
and  cut  off  in  detail.  It  seemed,  therefore,  adtisalfc 
rather  to  give  up  untenable  towns  voluntarily  than  to  i» 
the  safety  of  valuable  troops  in  their  defence.  ' 

The  necessity  of  such  measures  became  apparent  by  A* 
Salapiato    treasou  which  in  the  year  210  delivered  Salapiaintotk 

Marcellus.  •'  ^  *  # 

hands  of  the  Romans.  Salapia,  one  of  the  largertowitf* 
Apulia,  had  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal  soon  after  ft* 
battle  of  Cannae.  It  contained  a  garrison  of  five  hnndrw 
picked  Numidians.     After  the  fall  of  Capua,  the  B(»6** 
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« 

faitj  in  Salapia  regained  confidence  and  strength,  and  CHAP. 

■Qoceeded  in  betraying  the  town  to  the  consul  Marcellus,  s^ r— ^ 

on  which  occasion  the  brave  Numidians  were  cut  down  to  ^J^ 

the  last  man.^    Marcellus,  who  was  consul  for  the  fourth  211-207 


B.C. 


iime»'  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Italy,  whilst  his 

colleague,  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  brought  the  war  in  Sicily 

to  a  close  by  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum.'    After  gaining 

ifossession  of  Salapia,  he  inarched  to  Samnium,  where  he 

v.teok  a  few  insignificant  places,  and  the   Carthaginian 

.  aagazines  which  they  contained/ 

Whilst  he  was  here  occupied  with  operations  of  little  Defeat  of 

moment,  and  apparently  paid  little  attention  to  Hannibal's  ^j^  o^q. 

moTements,  and  to  acting  in  concert  with  the  preetor  tumaius 

Cn.  FuMus  Centumalus,  who  commanded  two   legions  nea. 

in  Apulia,  the  latter  officer  and  his  army  paid  dearly  for 

ihe  negligence  and  unskilful  strategy  which  again  marked 

the  divided  command  of  the  Eoman   generals.     He  lay 

encamped  near  Herdonea,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which,  like 

Salapia,  had  joined  the  Punians  after  the  battle  of  Cannee. 

JBy  the  co-operation  of  the  Boman  party  in  the  place,  he 

Iioped  to  gain  possession  of  it.     But  Hannibal,  far  away 

in  Bmttium,  had  been  inibrmed  of  the  peril  in  which  the 

town  was  placed.     After  a  rapid  march  he   appeared 

unexpectedly  before  the  Boman  camp.   By  what  stratagem 

he  succeeded  in  drawing  Fnlvius  from  his  safe  position, 

or  in  forcing  him  firom  it,  we  are  not  informed.     It  is  not 

at  all  likely  that,   as  Livy  relates,  the  Boman  prsetor 

voluntarily  accepted  battle,  confident  in  his  own  strength.* 

By  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  it  happened  that, 

in  the  same  place  where,  two  years  before,  Hannibal  had 

'  Livy,  xxvi.  38. 

'  This  is  correct,  if  the  consulship  of  215  is  reckoned,  which  Marcellus 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  immediately  after  his  election,  as  '  vitio  creatus.' 
■  See  above,  p.  313. 

*  These  places — Marmorea  and  Meles  (Livy,  xzvii.  1) — are  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else. 

*  Livy,  xzrii.  1 :  '  Pari  audacia  Komanus  copiis  raptim  ednctis  conflixit.' 
The  reason  why  FuWiu^  could  not  avoid  a  battle  may  perhaps  be  looked  for 
in  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Livy  {loc.  cit.),  that  the  Roman  camp  was 
'nee  loco  satis  tuto  posiia  nee  prsesidiis  firmata.' 
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BOOK     defeated  the  propraetor    Fulvius    Flaccxis,  lie   was  now 

■■    , ' *  again  opposed  to  a  Fulvius.     The  happy  omen  which  laj 

in  this  casual  identity  of  name  and  place  was  improved 
by  Hannibal's  genius  to  lead  to  a  second  equally  brilliaat 
victory.  The  Boman  army  was  utterly  routed,  the  caoop  , 
taken,  7,000  men,  or,  according  to  another  report,  IS^OOO 
men,  were  slain,  among  them  eleven  military  tribunei 
and  the  praetor  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  himseUl  It 
was  a  victory  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  first  three  glorious  years  of  the  iniL 
Again  it  was  shown  that  Hannibal  was  irresistible  in  tiie 
field,  and  again  Ilome  was  plunged  into  mourning,  and 
people  looked  anxiously  into  the  future  when  they  re- 
fiected  that  not  even  the  loss  of  Capua  had  broken 
Hannibal's  courage  or  strength,  and  that  he  was  more 
terrible  now  and  in  the  possession  of  a  larger  part  of  Italj 
than  after  the  day  of  Cannee. 
Destrae-  Yet  Hannibal  was  far  from  overrating  his  success.    He 

Hert^nea  ®^^  that,  in  spite  of  his  victory,  he  was  unable  to  hold 
by  Hanni-  Herdonea  for  any  long  time.  Accordingly  he  punished 
with  death  the  leaders  of  the  Itoman  faction  in  the  town, 
who  had  carried  on  negotiations  with  Fulvius.  He  then 
set  the  town  on  fire,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Thurii  and  Metapontum.^  This  done,  he  went  in  search 
of  the  second  Boman  army  in  Samnium,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  consul  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
OperatioDB  Whether  Marcellus  might  have  prevented  the  defeat  of 
cellufl  ^"  Fulvius  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  venture  to  decide. 
But  it  is  quite  evident,  even  from  the  scanty  and  fiJsiSed 
reports  of  his  alleged  heroic  exploits,  that,  after  the 
disaster,  he  did  not  venture,  with  his  consular  army  of  two 
legions,  to  oppose  Hannibal.  The  boastful  language  with 
which  Livy  introduces  these  reports  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  were  taken  from  the  laudatory  speeches  preserved  in 
the  family  archives.  Marcellus,  it  is  said,  sent  a  letter  to 
Rome,  requesting  the  senate  to  dismiss  all  fear,  for  that 

*  Livy,  xxvii.  1. 
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\  was  still  the  same  who  affcer  the  battle  of  Cannse  had  so     CHAP. 

oghly  handled  Hannibal;  he  would  at  once  march  against    _    ,      ^ 

jn,  and  take  care  that  his  joy  should  be  short-lived.*    The     ^""™ 

Mtile  armies  met  indeed  at  Nnmistro,  an  utterly  unknown    211-207 

lace — perhaps  in  Lucania' — and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,       ^'^' 

hich,  according  to  Livy,  lasted  without  a  decision  into  the 

ight.  On  the  following  day,  it  is  further  reported,  Hannibal 

id  not  venture  to  renew  the  struggle,  so  that  the  Bomans 

smained  in  possession  of  the  field  and  were  able  to  bum 

lieir  dead,  whilst  Hannibal,  under  cover  of  the  subsequent 

ight,  withdrew  to  Apulia,  pursued  by  the  Bomans.     He 

BS  overtaken  near  Yenusia,  and  here  several  engagements 

)ok  place,  which  were  of  no  great  importance,  but  on  the 

hole  ended  favourably  for  the  Bomans. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  account  of  these 

rents  by  Polybius  is  lost.      Yet  we  are  not  altogether 

jprived  of  the  means  of  rectifying  the  palpable  boastings 

■the  annalists  whom  Livy  followed.   Trontinus,  a  military 

riter  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  has  by  chance 

reserved  an  accoimt  of  the  battle  of  Numistro,  from  which 

B  learn  that  it   ended,  not  with  a  victory,  but  with  a 

jfeat  of  Marcellus.*     So  barefaced  were  the  lies  of  the 

.mily  panegyrists  even  at  this  time,  and  so  greedily  and 

lindly  did  the  majority  of  historians,  in  their  national 

inity,  adopt  every  report  which  tended  to  glorify  the 

ioman   arms!     The   whole   success  of  which,  in  truth, 

[arcellus  could  boast  was,  in  all  likelihood,  this — that  his 

rmy  was  spared  such  a  calamity  as  had  befallen  Flaccus 

ttd  Centumalus.     The  year  passed  away  without  further 

iilitary  events  in  Italy.     But  at  sea  the  Bomans  sustained  Defeat  of 

reverse.   A  fleet  with  provisions,  destined  for  the  garrison  fl^^et  by  the 

fthe  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and  convoyed  by  thirty  ships  Taren- 

•^  *      tinea. 

'  Liry,  xxrii.  2  :  '  Eiindem  se,  qui  post  CanDensem  pugnam  ferocem  yictoria 

mnibalem  contudissct,  ire  advcrsus  eum,  brevem  ill!  Isetitiam  qua  exult ot 

'uram.* 

«  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  iii.  15. 

'  Frontinus,  Strategem.  ii.  2,  6 :  '  Hannibal  apnd  Kumistronom  contra  Mar- 

lum  pnghaturus  cavas  et  prseruptaa  vias  obiccit  a  latere  ipsaque  loci  natura 

>  mnnimcnto  usus  clarissimum  dvcom  vicit.* 
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BOOK     of  war,  was  attacked  by  a  Tarentine  squadron  under  DeuKh 


IV. 


krates,  and  completely  defeated.^  Yet  this  erent  had  no 
essential  influence  on  the  state  of  things  in  Tarentnm. 
The  Boman  garrison  of  the  citadel,  though  pressed  verj 
hard,  held  out  manfully,  and  by  occasional  sallies  inflicted 
considerable  loss  on  the  besiegers.  We  must  presume  that 
provisions  were  from  time  to  time  thrown  into  the  place. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Bomans  could  calmly 
maintain  their  position,  whilst  the  populous  town  of 
Tarentum,  whose  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture  were 
paralysed,  felt  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  like  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh. 
Ppb8««p«  of  The  year  210,  as  we  have  seen,  had  produced  no  material 
the  Ro^  °^  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy.  The  re-conqneat 
mans.  of  Salapia  and  a  few  insignificant  places  in  Samnium  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  defeats  which  the  fiomans  sns- 
tained  by  land  and  sea.  Hannibal,  though  driven  ont  of 
Campania,  was  still  master  of  southern  Italy.  The  Bomans 
had  indeed  put  two  legions  less  into  the  field — twenty-one 
instead  of  twenty-three — ^but  a  permanent  reduction  of 
the  burdens  of  war  was  out  of  the  question  as  long  as 
Hannibal  held  his  ground  in  Italy  unconquered  and 
threatening  as  before.  The  war  had  now  lasted  for  eight 
years.  The  exhaustion  of  Italy  became  visibly  greater. 
All  available  measures  had  already  been  taken  to  procure 
money  and  men.  The  foremost  senators  now  set  the 
example  of  contributing  their  gold  and  silver  as  a  voluntary 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  manning  a  new 
fleet.^  At  length  the  government  appropriated  a  reserre 
fund  of  4,000  pounds  of  gold,  which  had  in  better  times 
been  laid  by  for  the  last  necessities  of  the  state.' 

*  Liry,  xxviii.  39.  *  Livy,  xxvi.  35. 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  10.  The  '  aurum  vicesimarum '  consisted  of  the  proceeds  of  > 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  Talue  of  manumitted  slaves,  which  htd  been 
imposed  367  «.c.,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  hy  a  popular  vote,  according  to 
tribes  in  the  camp  before  Sutriura.  That  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  were 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund  was  not  mentioiK^ 
previously,  but  comos  out  casually  on  the  present  occasion.  There  is  some- 
thing strange,  not  to  say  mysterious,  about  the  whole  story.    Again,  there  i» 
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iR  long  as  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Boman  pride  and     CHAP, 
armination  animated  the  state,  there  was  hope  that  all 


gresA  sacrifices  had  not  been  made  in  vain.     Up  to     ^Jf^ 

^  ^  Pbbiod, 

present  moment  this  spirit  had  stood  all  tests.     The    211-207 
^on  of  several  of  the  allies  seemed  only  to  have  the        ^'^' 
ct  of  uniting  the  others  more  firmly  to  Eome,  espe-  ^^^^  ^^ 
ly  the  Boman  citizens  themselves  and  the  Latins,  who  Latin  colo- 
all  occasions  had  shown  themselves    as  brave   and  contribute 
riotic  as  the  genuine  Bomans.     But  now,  in  the  year  men  and 
',  when  the  consuls  called  upon  the  Latins  to  furnish  Se°war.^' 
re  troops  and  money,  the  delegates  of  twelve  Latin 
)nies  formally  declared  that  their  resources  were  com- 
ply exhausted,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  comply 
d  the  request.     This  declaration  was  no  less  unexpected 
a  alarming.     When  the  consuls  made  their  report  to 
senate  of  the  refusal  of  the  twelve  colonies,  and  added 
t  no  arguments  and  exhortations  had  the  least  effect 
n  the  delegates,  then  the  boldest  men  in  that  stubborn 
tmbly  began  to  tremble,  and  those  who  had  not  de- 
red  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  almost  resigned  them- 
es to  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  commonwealth, 
r  was  it  possible  that  Bome  should  be  saved  if  the 
ainiug  colonies  and  allies  should  follow  the  example 
he  twelve,  and  if  all  Italy  should  conspire  to  abandon 
ae  in  this  hour  of  need  P^ 

he    fate   of   Bome  was    trembling  in  the    balance.  Serious- 
inibal's  calculations  had   so  far  proved   correct  that  i»^»«o^^he 

even  the  Boman  senate  feared  that  his  plan  must  be 
ised.  The  fabric  of  Boman  power  had  not,  it  is  true, 
ied  to  one  blow,  nor  even  to  repeated  blows ;  but  the 
jries  of  a  war  protracted  through  so  many  years  had 
lually  undermined  the  foundations  on  which  it  rested, 

the  moment   seemed  approaching  when   it    would 
ipse  with  a  sudden  crash, 
verything     depended    on     the     attitude   which    the 

ention  of  the  Gaulish  ransom,  which  Camillus  is  reported  to  have  re- 
red  and  deposited  on  the  Capitol — ^a  certain  proof  that  no  such  sum 
d.     See  vol.  i.  p.  273.  *  Livy*  xxvii.  9. 
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BOOK     remaining  eighteen   Latin   colonies    would   assome.    If 
-  '  they  followed  the  example  of  the  twelve,  it  was  dear  thtt 

Fidelity  of  ^^  further  reliance  conld  be  placed  on  the  other  allies^  tad 
the  re-  Rome  would  be  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  But  fortoB* 
eighteen  atelj  this  humiliation  was  not  in  store  for  her.  Marea 
^^°  Sextilius  of  Freeelke  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  oUier 

coloniee.  .  . 

colonies,  that  they  were  ready  to  fumiah  not  only  dieir 
customary  and  legal  contingent  of  soldiers,  but  eren  » 
greater  number,  if  necessary ;  and  that  at  the  same  time 
they  were  not  wanting  in  means,  and  still  less  in  the  will, 
to  execute  any  other  order  of  the  Boman  people.'    The 
deputies  of  the  eighteen  colonies  were  introdaced  into  the 
senate  by  the  consuls,  and  receiv^ed  the  -^Ii^^tiVm  of  tiutt 
yenerable  assembly.     The  Boman  people  formally  ratified 
the  decree  of  the  senate  and  added  its  own  thanks ;  ind 
indeed  never  had  any  people  more  cause  for  gratitude,  ajul 
never  was  the  expression  of  public  f.hn>Tilnf  more  amp^ 
deserved  than  by  the  eighteen  faithful  colonies.     Tkar 
firmness  saved  Bome,  if  not  from  utter  destruction  (for  do 
doubt  Hannibal  would  now,  as  after  the  battle  of  Cannes 
have   been  ready  to  grant  peace   on   equitable  tenia)) 
at  any  rate  from  the  loss  of  her  conmianding  position  ia 
Italy  and  in  the  world.      The  names  of  tiie  eighteen 
colonies  deserved  to  be  engraved  in  golden  letters  on  ^ 
Capitol.     They  were  Signia,  Norba,  and  Saticula^  three  of 
the  original  cities  of  old  Latium;  Fregellae,  on  the  iiTer 
Liris,  the  apple  of  discord  in  the  second  Samnite  war; 
Luceria  and  Yenusia,   in  Apulia;  Brundusiumy  Hadiifl) 
Firmum,  and  Ariminum,  on  the  east  coast;  Pontise,  Fssstom, 
and  Cosa,  on  the  western  sea ;  Beneventum,  ^semia,  and 
Spoletiiim,  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  interior;  and, 
lastly,  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  Po,  the  most  recent 
colonial  foundations,  which  since  Hannibal's  appearance  ia 
Italy  had  been  in  constant  danger,  and  had  bravely  and  8a^ 
cessfully  resisted  all  attacks.     What  caused  the  division 
among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  is  not  reported  by  oar 

'  Livy,  zxrii.  10. 
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informants,  nor  are  we  able  to  guess.    We  find  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  the  older  colonies,  lying  nearer  to  Eome, 
wiich  refased  further  service.     These  were  Ardea,  Nepete, 
Satriiun,  Alba,  Carseoli,  Sora,  Suessa,  Circeii,  Setia,  Cales, 
Namia,  and  Interamna.    Is  it  possible  that,  because  they 
vere  Dearer  to  the  capital,  more  services  had  been  required 
cf  fbem  during  the  war?  or  did  they  feel  more  keenly  than 
file  more  distant  colonies  their  exclusion  from   the  full 
Soman  franchise  ?    We  remember  that,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  Spurius  Carvilius  proposed  in  the  senate  to 
admit  members  to  that  body  from  the   Latin  colonics. 
This   wise    proposal    had    been    rejected   with    Eoman 
Ittoghtiness  and  even  indignation.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  Spurius  Carvilius,  before  he  recommended  the  admis- 
sion of  Latins   into  the  Boman  senate,  had  convinced 
liunself  that  the  colonists  also  felt  themselves  entitled  to 
a  privUege  which  they  regarded  as  theii-  right.     Perhaps 
if  his  counsel  had  been  taken,  the  Eomans  would  never 
iiave  heard  of  a  refusal  of  their  allies  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  burdens  of  the  war.     But,  in  the  total  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  such  dis- 
content caused  the  disobedience  of  the  ttvelve  colonies. 
3nie  reason  which  Livy  assigns  seems  inadequate.     He 
relates'  that  the  remnants  of  the  routed  legions  of  Cannae 
and  Herdonea  were  punished  for  their  bad  behaviour  by 
being  sent  to  Sicily  and  condemned  to  serve  to  the  end  of 
the  war  without  pay,  under  conditions  that  were  onerous 
and  degrading.     The  majority  of  these  troops,  says  Livy, 
consisted  of  Latins;  and  as  Rome  called  for  new  efforts 
and  sacrifices  year  after  year,  for  more  soldiers  and  more 
money,  whilst  she  kept  the  veterans  in  Sicily,  the  dis- 
content of  the  colonists  swelled  to  positive  resistance. 
The  severity,  or  rather  the  cruelty,  of  Home  towards  the 
unfortunate  survivors  of  the  defeated  armies  may  well 
have  called  forth  bitter  feelings ;  yet,  as  Rome  treated  her 
own  citizens  with  the  same  severity  as  the  Latins,  and,  as 
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BOOK     far  as  we  know,  made  no  difference  among  the  Tarions 


IV 


^  Latin  contingents,  we  fail  to  discover  why  twelve  colonies 
out  of  thirty  considered  themselves  more  especiallj  ill- 
treated  and  called  npon  to  remonstrate. 

The  thanks  of  the  senate  and  the  Boman  people  awarded 
to  the  staunch  and  faithful  eighteen  colonies  was  the  gdIj 
reproof  which  at  present  was  addressed  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  others.  With  wise  moderation  Borne 
refrained  from  punishing  them.  The  n^otiatioDS  wiUi 
them  were  broken  off.  Their  delegates  received  no  answer 
of  any  kind,  and  left  Bome  with  the  painfiil  feeling  tbat 
they  had  indeed  carried  their  point,  but  that  they  had  dose 
so  at  the  risk  of  a  severe  retaliation  at  some  future  time, 
which  could  be  averted  only  by  speedy  repentance  and 
redoubled  zeal  in  the  service  of  Bome. 
Roman  i»]ie  great  object  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  was  now  tk 

tioDs  for  re-conquest  of  Tarentum.  Not  less  than  six  legions  wefe 
con  r  t  f  ^^^^^^  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end,  viz.,  the  armiei 
Tarentum.  of  the  two  consuls  of  209 — Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  Q.  Fol- 
vius  Flaccus — and  a  third  army  of  equal  strength  under 
Marcellus.  Besides  these  forces  there  was  in  Bruttimn  a 
body  of  8,000  men,  mostly  irregular  troops,  a  motley  hand 
of  Bruttian  deserters,  discharged  soldiers,  and  maranden» 
who,  after  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Sicily,  had  been  col- 
lected there  by  the  consul  Yalerius  Lsevinus  and  sent  into 
Italy  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  allies  of  Hannibal.  There 
were,  therefore,  altogether  not  less  than  70,000  men  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  a  force  sufl&cient  to  crush  by  its  mere  weight 
any  other  enemy  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  army.  But,  even  with  this  vast  superiority  (rf 
strength,  the  Soman  generals  were  far  fix>m  trying  to 
bring  on  a  decisive  battle.  The  events  of  the  past  yetr 
had  too  much  revived  the  memory  of  CannsB,  and  no 
Soman  as  yet  ventured  to  run  the  risk  of  a  like  disaster. 
The  plan  of  the  consuls  accordingly  was  to  avoid  pitched 
battles,  and  to  retake  one  by  one  the  fortified  places  which 
Lad  been  lost — a  process  by  which  Hannibal  would  be  con- 
fined more  and  more  within  a  contracted  territory.    This 
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was  the  plan  whicli  had  been  successfhllj  adopted  after     CHAP. 
Gumas.    Every  deviation  from  it  had  proved  dangerous.   ^      .  *  ^ 
[t  was  a  slow  process ;  but,  owing  to  the  preponderance     ^*^"™ 
if  the    Bomans    in    material   resources    and    to    their    211-207 
bgged  perseverance,  it  was  sure  in  the  end  to  lead  to        ^'^' 
ietorj. 

Whilst  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  watching  Operations 
larentum,  his  colleague  Fulvius  and  the  pro-consul  Mar-  ^^  J^^! 
dhis  had  orders  to  occupy  Hannibal  elsewhere.     Fulvius  cellus. 
ittched  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians,  and  took 
number  of  fortified  places,  the  inhabitants   of  which 
ade  their  peace  with  Eome  by  delivering  up  the  Punic 
urrisons.     Marcellus,  exhibiting  more  courage  than  dis- 
etion,   ventured    to   advance    against    Hannibal    from 
mnsia ;  but  he  was  so  badly  handled  in  a  series  of  small- 
gagements  that  he    was  obliged    to  take  refuge    in 
musia,  and  so  crippled  that  he  was  unable  to  undertake 
ything  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.* 

Whilst  Hannibal  was  confronting  Marcellus  in  Apulia,  Capture  of 
Etoman  force  of  8,000  men  had  issued  from  Ehegium  to  ^^n  amy 


This  is  the  bare  truth,  which  all  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Livy  (xxvii.  12-14) 
I  Plutarch  (Mareell.  25)  cannot  hide.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the 
ddists,  Marcellus  fought  three  times  with  Hannibal.  The  first  battle  was 
lecided ;  in  the  second  he  was  defeated ;  on  the  day  following  he  was 
orions,  but  sustained  such  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  that  he 
Id  not  pursue  Hannibal,  but  returned  to  Venusia.  A  victory  on  the  day 
T  a  defeat — surely  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  glorious  feat  of  arms, 
eciaUy  in  a  war  with  Hannibal — would  have  been  an  event  in  the  military 
tals  of  Rome  which  would  have  secured  for  Marcellus  not  only  the  grateful 
nowledgment  of  his  countrymen,  but  immortal  fame.  But,  instead  of  this, 
find  (Livy,  xxvii.  20)  that  Marcellus  was  forthwith  accused  in  Kome,  by  the 
rune  C.  Publicius  Bibulua,  of  incompetency  in  the  management  of  the  war, 
I  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  from  Venusia  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
\ify  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  censure,  by  which  he 
i  to  be  di^prived  of  his  command.  Bibulus  asserted  (c.  21)  that  his  army 
J  twice  defeated,  and  was  now  passing  the  summer  in  inactivity  at  Venusia. 
rcelluB  had  so  much  influence  in  Rome  that  he  succeeded  in  clearing 
iself  of  the  charge,  and  even  secured  his  election  for  the  consulship  of  the 
uing  year  (208) ;  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  tlie  charge  would  not  have 
n  preferred  if  he  had  been  victorious  against  Hannibal.  We  shall  again 
'e  ooca«ion  to  point  to  the  impurity  of  the  sources  from  which  the  reports 
the  exploits  of  Marcellus  have  been  drawn. 
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BOOK     attack  the  city  of  Catilonia  in  Bruttium.*  As  Frederick  Oner 
Great,  in  the  eventful  year  1 756,  turned  with  the  rapidiiy  of 


Komans. 


before  lightning  from  one  defeated  enemy  to  defeat  another,  aft 
C»uk)nia  Hannibal  suddenly  appeared  before  Caulonia,  and,  after  & 
bui.  short  resistance,  captured  the  whole  of  the  besieging  armj.' 

This  done,  he  immediately  hastened  towards  Tarentoin, 
which  he  hoped  would  hold  out  against  FabiuB  Maximm 
until  he  had  repulsed  the  other  hostile  forces. 
T**'*?^m  ^  Marching  night  and  day,  he  reached  Metapontum,  whae 
to  the  he  receiyed  the  mournful  intelligence  that  Tarentum  bad  ^ 
been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  Fabius  had 
attacked  Tarentum  on  the  land  side  with  great  vehemenoe, 
but  without  success.  The  Tarentines,  knowing  full  wdl 
what  they  had  to  expect  from  Bome  if  their  town  should 
be  retaken,  defended  it  with  desperate  courage.  A  Panic 
garrison  under  Carthalo,  strengthened  by  a  detachment  of 
Bruttians,  shared  the  defence  with  the  citizens.  There 
was  no  prospect  of  taking  the  town  by  force,  and  any  dqr 
a  Punic  fleet  or  Hannibal's  army  might  be  expected  before 
the  town  to  raise  the  siege.  Under  these  circumstanees 
the  cautious  old  Fabius  fcried  the  same  arts  by  which  two 
years  before  Hannibal  had  gained  Tarentum.  The  officer 
in  command  of  the  Bruttians  was  bribed  to  let  the  Bomaoi 
secretly  into  the  town.  Fabius  ordered  a  general  night- 
attack  on  Tarentum  from  the  citadel,  the  inner  harbour, 
and  the  open  sea,  whilst  on  the  land  side,  in  the  east  d 
the  town,  where  the  Bruttians  were  stationed,  he  waited  for 
the  signal  agreed  upon.  While  the  attention  of  the 
besieged  was  directed  to  the  three  parts  of  the  town 
which  were   apparently  most   in  danger,  the   Bruttians 

>  One  half  of  this  army  consisted  of  the  criminals,  marauders,  and  robberf 
-whom  Lavinus  had  in  the  preceding  year  collected  in  Sicily,  and  sent  oyer  to 
Bruttium.  See  Livy,  zxvi.  40:  'Quatuor  milia  hominum  erant,  mizti  e x 
omni  cullurione  exules,  obserati,  capi  talis  ausi  plerique  •  .  .  per  latroeinit  H 
rapinam  tole>7intes  vitam.  Hos  neque  relinquere  Lsevinus  in  intnla  tv 
primum  nova  pace  coalescente  velut  matcriam  novandis  rebus  satis  tntum  ntai 
est,  et  Rhcginis  usui  futuri  erant  ad  populandnm  Bruttinm  agmm,  adsnetia 
latrociniis  quserentibus  manum/  Compare  Polybius,  ix.  27.  This  bigUv 
characteristic  passage  shows  how  eztenbively  and  systematically  the  btndioi 
war  was  carried  on. 
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tened  a  gate ;  the  Bomans  ruslied  in,  and  now,  after  a     chap. 
loit  and  inefiPectaal  resistance  of  the  Tarentines,  followed  ^  ^^'  ^ 
le  promiscnous  massacre  which  nsuallj  accompanied  the     ^^'^ 
aMng  of  a  hostile  town  bj  Boman  troops.^     The  victors    211-207 
mt  to    the  sword    not  only  those   who  still   resisted,       ^'^ 
ib  Niko,  the  leader  of  the  treason  bjr  which  Tarentum 
bad  fiedlen  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal  two  years  before, 
lod  Demokrates,  the  brave  commander  of  the  Tarentine 
het^  so  recently  victorious  over  that  of  the  Bomans, 
bit  also  Carthalo,  the  commander  of  the  Punic  garrison, 
ilio  had  laid  down  his  arms  and  asked  for  quarter.     In 
ket  they  slew  all  whom  they  met,  even  the  Bruttians  who 
Hd  let  them  into  the  town,  either,  as  Livy  observes,  by 
dftake,  or  from  old  national  hatred,  or  in  order  to  make 
appear  that  Tarentum  was  taken  by  force,  and  not  by 
eaaon.'    The  captured  town  was  then  given  up  to  be 
nndered.   Thirty  thousand  Tarentines  were  sold  as  slaves 
r  the  benefit  of  the  Boman  treasury.'    The  quantity  of 
atxies,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art  almost  equalled  the 
loty  of  Syracuse.    All  was  sent  to  Bome ;  only  a  colossal 
atne  of  Jupiter,  the  removal  and  transport  of  which 
lored  too  diflScult,  was  left  by  the  generous  Fabius.     He 
omld  not,  he  said,  deprive  the  Tarentines  of  their  patron 
sitieSy  whose  wrath  they  had  experienced.'' 
Thus  Tarentum,  which  was,  after  Capua,  the  most  im-  Position  of 

TI  'V.    1 

nrtont  of  the  Italian  cities  that  had  joined  Carthage,  after  the 
aa  again  reduced  to  subjection.   The  limits  were  contract-  ^^^  ^^ 
ig  more  and  more  within  which  Hannibal  could  range 
?eely.     The  whole  of  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania, 
Imost  all  Apulia,  were  lost*   Even  the  Bruttians,  the  only 

*  See  above,  p.  354. 

*  Compare  Plutarch,  FMm,  22. 

'  Possibly  the  slaves  found  in  Tarentum  are  included  in  this  number. 

*  According  to  Liv/s  description  (zzvii.  16),  Fabius  took  only  smaller 
tatees  and  pictures,  but  no  colossus.  But  Plutarch  (Fabius^  22)  tells  us  that 
>•  caused  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  and  to  be 
«t  up  on  the  Capitol.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  {Hut,  Nat, 
XxiT,  7),  who  adds  that  he  left  untouched  a  colossus  of  Jupiter,  the  work  of 
Tiippns,  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  it.  Ck>mpare 
i>I.  i.  p.  563,  note  3. 
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one  of  the  Italian  races  that  had  not  yet  made  their  ] 
with  Eome,  began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to 
Tarentnin  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Bomans  by  the  Bra 
corps  of  the  garrison ;  and  the  tempting  o£Eer8  of  Fu] 
who  promised  pardon  for  the  revolt,  were  readily  list 
to  by  several  chiefs  of  this  half-barbarons  people.^  J 
gium,  the  important  maritime  town  which  kept  < 
the  communication  with  Sicily,  and,  in  conjunction ' 
Messana,  closed  the  straits  to  the  Carthaginian  ships, 
always  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
impoverished  Greek  towns  and  the  narrow  strip  of  ] 
from  Lucania  to  Sicily  were  all  that  was  left  to  Ham 
of  the  promising  acquisitions  made  after  the  first 
brilliant  campaigns.  Pushed  back  into  this  corner, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vec 
the  unconquered  and  undaunted  Hannibal  waited  for 
moment  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  whon 
expected  from  Spain,  he  could  vrith  renewed  vigour  tt 
Eome  and  force  her  to  make  peace. 

The  taking  of  Tarentum  at  the  same  time  with  the 
of  New  Carthage  was  a  compensation  for  the  efforts 
losses  of  the  year  209.  The  remainder  of  this  year  pa 
^without  any  further  military  events,  and  for  the  succeec 
year,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Marcellus  was  for 
fifth  time  raised  to  the  consulship.  His  colleague  wa 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  one  of  the  many  Soman  nobles  wl 
names  call  forth  no  distinct  pictures  in  our  imaginal 
because  they  mark  nothing  but  the  average  mediocri^ 
their  class.  The  campaign  of  this  year  had  for  its  ob 
as  it  appears,  the  re-conquest  of  Locri,  the  most  impor 
of  the  towns  still  in  Hannibal's  possession.  The  Eon 
steadily  adhered  to  their  plan  of  avoiding  battles  as  n 
as  possible,  and  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  his  meani 
continuing  the  war  in  Italy  by  taking  from  him  the  i 
port  of  fortified  places.  Seven  legions  and  a  fleet  \ 
destined  to  operate  for  this  end  in  the  south  of  li 


'  Liry,  xxvii.  15. 
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1st  the  two  consuls,  with  two  consular  armies,  covered     CHAP. 

VTTT 

16  rear  by  a  legion  in  Campania,  occapied  Hannibal,         ,     ^ 
Sandius,  who  commanded  two  legions  in  Tarentnm,  was     ^^'^ 
sred  to  advance  on  Locri  by  land,  and  L.  Cincius  was    211-207 
ail  from  Sicily  with  a  fleet  and  attack  Locri  from  the       ^'^' 
side.  Hannibal,  who  was  opposing  the  combined  armies 
he  consuls,  was  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Boman 
tj  along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Locri.     He  sur- 
led  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petelia  and  inflicted  a 
^re  defeat,  killing  several  thousands  and  driving  the 
tainder  in  a  disorderly  flight  back  to  Tarentum.^ 
lias,  for  the  present,   Locri  was  out  of  danger,  and  D«*^th  of 
inibal  was  at  leisure  to  turn  against  the  two  consuls, 
vm  he  hoped  to  force  to  accept  a  decisive  battle.     But 
rcellus  and  Crispinus  were  resolved  to  be  cautious. 
)y  were  not  going  to  allow  Hannibal  to  try  one  of  his 
itagems  and  to  catch  them  in  a  trap,  as  he  had  so 
•n  done  with  less  experienced  or  less  carefal  opponents. 
i    sexagenarian.  Marcellus  himself   headed   a  recon- 
isanoe,  accompanied  by  his  colleague,  his  son,  a  number 
iflBcers,  and  a  few  hundred  horsemen,  to  explore  the 
ntry  between  the  Boman  and  the  Carthaginian  camps, 
this  expedition  the  brave  old  soldier  met  his  death. 
»m  the  wooded  recesses  of  the  hills  in  front  and  in  the 
ik,  Numidian  horsemen  rushed  suddenly  forward.     In 
loment  the  consuls'  escort  were  cut  down  or  scattered ; 
spinus  and  the  young  Marcellus    escaped,    severely 
onded,  and  Marcellus  fell  fighting  like  a  brave  trooper, 
Buig  his  long  life  in  a  manner  which,  though  it  might 
it  a  common  soldier,  was  hardly  worthy  of  a  statesman 
1  a  general.     His  magnanimous  enemy  honoured  his 
ly  with  a  decent  funeral,  and  sent  the  ashes  to  his  son. 
[f  we  calmly  examine  what  is  reported  of  the  virtues  of  Characti|r 
izcellus,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  one  of  Marcol- 
those  men  who  are  praised  far  beyond  their  merits.  ^"*- 
is  is  caused  partly  by  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to 

*  Livy,  xxvii.  26. 
n  n  2 
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BOOK     tlie  scarcity  of  men  of  eminent  abilities,   the   Bon 

^  historians  were  almost  driven  to  speak  in  high  praise 

men  scarcely  raised  above  mediocrity,  because  othenr. 

they  would  have  had  nobody  to  compare  with  the  gn 

heroes  and  statesmen  of  Greece,  by  whose  greatness  th 

loved  to  measure  their  own.   If  it  happened  that  a  Bonu 

possessed  a  little  more  than  the  average  amount  of  nation 

virtues — if  by  family  connexions,  noble  birth,  and  weali 

he  was  marked  out  for  the  high  offices  of  state,  and  if  l 

was  fortimate  enough  to  find  on  the  occasion  of  his  faner; 

a  sufficiently  skilful  and  not  too  bashful  panegyrist,  k 

fame  was  secured  for  ever.    All  these  favourable  circan 

stances  were  combined  in  the  case  of  Marcellus.    He  wi 

a  brave  soldier,  a  firm  intrepid  patriot,  and  an  unflinduD 

enemy  of  the  enemies  of  Bome.    But  to  extol  him  as  ft 

eminent  general,  or  even  as  a  worthy  opponent  of  Hamiiba 

argues  want  of  judgment  and  personal  or  national  pai 

tiality.     He  was  not  much  better  than  most  of  the  othfl 

Boman  generals  of  his  time.     The  reports  of  his  victorie 

over  Hannibal  are  one  and  all  fictitious.     Thus  muck  i 

evident  from  what  has  been  said  before,  for  the  tiflsii 

of  falsehood  is  after  all  so  thin  that  it  covers  the  trutl 

but  imperfectly ;  but  it  can  also  be  proved  from  the  state 

ment  of  Polybius.     This  historian  says,  evidently  for  tb 

purpose  of  refuting  assertions  current  in  his  own  Urn 

that  Marcellus  never  once  conquered  HannibaL^    Aftei 

such  emphatic  evidence  as  this,  we  are  allowing  a  grei> 

deal  if  we  admit  that,  perhaps  once,  or  even  on  sevm 

occasions,  Marcellus  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  plans  ca 

Hannibal,  by  beating  off  attacks  or  withdrawing  from  t 

conflict  without  the  total  rout  of  his  army.     Something  oi 

this  sort  must  have  supplied  the  materials  for  exaggeia- 

tions   for  which  there  may  have  been  some  pretext  or 

excuse.     Accordingly,  if  Cicero  calls  Marcellus  fiery  and 

'  Plutarch  (compare  Pehpid.  et  Marcell.  1 ) :  Ayt^l^ay  Ji*  MdpK^KXoSf  is  d 
li\v  irfpi  noA<;/3tov  Xiyowri^  ou5«  Eira^  iifltcrifffy.  Compare  Cornelias  Nepos 
Hannih.  6 :  '  Quamdiu  in  Italia  fuit  (Hannibal)  nemo  ei  in  aeie  restitit,  neaw 
advcrsus  eum  post  Cannensem  piignam  in  campo  castra  posuit.* 
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ng,*  he  no  doubt  speaks  the  tmth ;  but  if  he  extols 
[emencj  towards  the  conquered  Sjracusans,  it  is  clear 
he  only  employs  him  as  a  foil  for  th^  purpose  of 
Qg  in  a  more  glaring  light  the  horrible  Tillany  of 
»•'  How  Marcellus  treated  the  Sicilians  we  learn 
the  eyents  which  followed  the  capture  of  Syracuae. 

ly.  When  the  Sicilians  heard  that,  in  the  year  210, 
18  again  to  take  the  command  in  their  island,  they 
distracted  with  terror  and  despair,  and  declared,  in 
»,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  the  sea  were  to 
ow  them  up,  or  if  the  fiery  lava  of  Mount  Mbns,  were 
rer  the  land ;  they  assured  the  senate  that  they  would 
I  rather  leave  their  native  country  than  dwell  in  it 
ly  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Marcellus.'  So  vigorous 
o  just  was  the  protest  of  the  Sicilians  that  Marcellus 
obliged  to  exchange  provinces  with  his  colleague 
ins  Lsevinus,  and  to  take  the  command  in  Italy 
id  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  lot. 
he  exceeded  the  limits  of  Soman  severity  is  evident 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  which,  though  it  does  not 
ly  censure  his  proceedings  in  Syracuse,  or  annul  the 
gements  which  he  had  made,  yet  enjoined  his 
ssor  Lsevinus  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  Syracuse, 
p  as  the  interest  of  the  republic  allowed.*  The  old 
IB  Maximus  was  surely  a  genuine  Roman,  but  he 
very    diflFerently    from    Marcellus.      He    warmly 

€10,  De  Bepub.  r.  8 :  *  acer  et  pngnax/ 
ero,  Verr,  ii.  2,  2.     Compare  abore,  p.  312,  note  3. 
y,  xxvi.  29. 

J,  xxri.  32 :  '  Ut  qaod  sine  iactura  rei  publics  fieri  posset,  fortums 
ritatis  consuleret/  It  appears,  however,  that  the  wretched  people  of 
«  did  not  gain  much  by  this  humane  injunction.  For  when  Scipio 
•  Syracuse  in  205  B.C.,  he  was  assiduous  in  protecting  them  from  the 
ed  rapacity  of  individual  Romans,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
dx.  1 :  '  Grseci  res  a  quibusdam  Italici  generis  eadem  vi,  qua  per  belluni 
t,  retinentibus  concessas  sibi  a  senatu  repetebant.  Scipio  omnium 
ratus  tueri  publicam  fidem,  partim  edicto  partim  iudiciis  etiam  in 
!es  ad  obtinendam  iniuriam  redditis  suas  res  Syracusanis  restituit.'  We 
rhaps  doubt  if  this  put  on  end  to  the  oppression  of  Syraciisana  by 
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3.   Xi^  Zi?rC»SY. 


s:iMt:*i.  m  rhid  «eziA:cr  ii.  i^r:Gr  of  the  Taientines  iki 
^e  -uiii  >^izzi!«>i.  azkd  br  ssiettSed  them  from  the  n^ 
utti  r»rvieii:£^  of  =>5=i  wic^  2ie  Marcelliu,  deli^i 
-vizas^  tstiiT  eiH  ia«iS:cii  c&  hidlplesi  foes.*  Vecud 
iettcj  iz;^  i^ibof  0fci3:iL  Bc*  kmger  declared  it  tobi 
SiOilua  Timae  >:•  xnetts  «i:o|«9«d  enemies  with  ezeefli 
:^.  'JLis.  J=rrl-Sgt  'itf  l-=]&iBxtT  begaQ  to  inloeDfielk 

L£.  ftcki  i^t  the  panegrrists  (tboie,lr 


L 


>Mft1 


.c 


L^ie.  cjf  i^  Sirhiof   ii^sx^i  h  neoessair  to  tbofiMrl 
^aeir  ^a?:«f!^  i&*  -m-x-ct  ^v  kisdliDeas  and  demencr.' 
>»£«*  -i         It  ^:izji  a*  iai^sreKiz^  to  kxK>v  fiom  what  wattttl 
tsbk  ^xfc^^»s!a^:c2s  aai  f^^ifis  mre  deiiTed  whieiiiM 
t3fef  rnf^  ci  M^r^Zzs  «.y  their  object.    Fei^i« 

that  their  fonntiia-Wl 
according  to  LiTT,liJ"l*- 
ica  :c  HjltxD^*  Uls  iixum&it  •eems,  howeTer,  nAliI*^ 
^Ti*  lOfX  vrrz.  i:sccQdr:k>QaI  credence  at  first, aitfj' 
nMr!?i  i».Txi  tie  qTxxed  dedaradonof  PolybinSjinlfi*] 
LiTj  i=ixai:-±*  Be  viken  the  Emperor  AoguitiiiWl 
iifi»:%d  M.  Cbsciis  Marvellas.  thedescendant  of Ik^^i 
cx«vr  :t  SjTfcrc«.  &«■  the  husband  of  his  danghter  W 
a  a^v  p«ac«i  ci  sk-viScation  began  for  the  &iiuIto(v 
Kxt.vlI:.  a  «nirr?f=I  search  was  now  made  for  everjA>l 
th^a:  r^*.^i=:^iied  to  the  praise  of  the  ancestors  of  the  j(^ 
•aar  ir  ie  fkn:^:?  tizzses  of  the  older  repablic.  Aupi* 
bi3:;:<t:If  ATcriOKd  as  historical  work  on  this  snUect,**^ 
w^e  ,f:a=r^-c  fad  to  ii*?«eiTe  that  Lirr  wrote  nndar  the* 
i!'ji:=ii^r  vt  tiie  A:;^rc5tan  coort.  He  treats  Marcelhi** 
f*T«.-cr:te  berc,  aad  even  in  Plntarch  we  can  trace  tt 
rrt'rifTvr.v>r  aovvrdeJ  to  Marcellns.  If  we  deduct  iD  4"^ 
rar-i-T   vvrs>?it  and  national  pride  have  invented  ik* 


«  X.wx4^2    .T  «.  t^^-'M.  -L  fei  :  £o2lwh  tnii»laticfi,  u.  140)  hM  t « 
>u^*f  *x.rr*:  ,c  3Ur<KlIu  thin  w«  caa  snbscribe  to. 


•  li^,  «r...  :?:. 


•  Ixw^c  r^  t,-   1*^7  ^xxTiL  27\  Cotliia  rejected  the  eridcoef  rf  J* 

•  r.«:4J^^  MitrZ  ».    U  eonpiratio  /W.y.  ei  yfamiL  I. 
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Matcellas,  there  remains,  indeed,  the  image  of  a  genuine     OUAp. 
Boman  of  the  old  type,  of  an  intrepid  soldier,  and  an 


t9D0Egetic  ofiScer;  but  the  parallel  between  Marcellus  and    ;^'^" 
.  fBidopidas  seems  inappropriate,  and  all  comparison  between    2 1 1  -207 
knoL  and  Hannibal  is  absurd.  ^'^' 

..  The  death  of  Marcellus  and  that  of  his  colleague  Oris-  Baising  of 
IbuB,  who  very  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds,  appears  to  i^rlf^^  ^ 
Jttfe  paralysed  the  action  of  the  two  consular  armies  for 
4be  whole  of  the  campaign,  though  they  had  remained 
i&tact  when  their  leaders  were  cut  off.  It  is  very  strange 
ttai  the  Boman  people,  which  year  after  year  found  new 
f^ommaiiders-in-chief,  now  allowed  four  legions  to  remain 
iaactiye  for  at  least  half  a  year  because  both  consuls  had 
Aj  chance  fidlen  in  the  field.  If  it  be  indeed  true,  as  is 
idated,  that  the  armies  suffered  no  further  losses — in  other 
•words,  that  after  the  death  of  Marcellus  they  were  not 
•attacked  and  beaten  by  Hannibal — the  strategy  of  the 
Jiomans  appears  in  a  sorry  light.  One  of  the  two  armies 
mtired  to  Yenusia,  the  other  even  as  far  as  Campania,  and 
iliieyleft  the  Carthaginian  general  at  liberty  to  put  an  end 
1^  the  siege  of  Locri,  which  had  been  again  undertaken. 
rXhe  prsstor  Lucius  Cincius  had  obtained  from  Sicily  a 
gieat  quantity  of  engines  necessary  for  a  siege,  and  had 
4sttacked  Locri  vigorously,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Already 
ibe  Punic  gaiTison  was  much  reduced,  and  despaired  of 
bring  able  to  hold  the  town  much  longer,  when  Hannibal's 
Kmnidians  showed  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
encouraged  the  garrison  to  make  a  sally.  Attacked  in 
front  and  rear,  the  Bomans  soon  gave  way,  left  all  their 
siege  engines  behind,  and  took  refuge  on  board  their 
ships.     Locri  was  saved  by  the  mere  arrival  of  Hannibal.^ 

Through  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Locri,  the  campaign  Pi^jspects 
of  208  proved  entirely  jfruitless  to  the  Eomans,  and  all  Ron^ans. 
farther  military  proceedings  were  suspended.     For  the 
first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  both 
consuls  had  fallen  in  battle.     The  commonwealth  was 

*  L:vv,  xxvli.  28. 
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>.- — ^ — '  tributed  to  paralyse  military  action  for  the  time.    It  wm 
most  fortunate  for  Kome  that>  in  consequence  of  her  in* 
defatigable  perseyerance  and  gigantic  efforts,  Hamiibil 
had  been  pushed  into  the  defensive,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  the  war  on  a  large  scale.    For  at  this  yeiy 
time  the  signs  of  discontent  and  disobedience  multiplied 
among  the  subjects  of  Bome  in  Italy,  whilst  the  news  tint 
arrived  from  Spain,  Massilia,  Africa,  and  Sicily  left  Utile 
doubt  that  the  time  had  come  at  last  when  the  long  pie- 
pared  expedition   of  Hasdrubal  from  Spain   into  Ittlj 
might  be  looked  for  as  imminent.    It  seemed  as  if  the 
war,  which  had  now  lasted  ten  years,  instead  of  gradual^ 
flagging  and  drawing  to  a  close  was  to  begin  afiresh  witii 
renewed  vigour. 
Discontent       The  refusal  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  to  bear  anj 
longer  the  burdens  of  the  war  could  not  fietil  to  produce  in 
effect  on  the  other  allies  of  Eome.     Soon  after  there 
appeared  most  alarming  signs  of  growing  discontent  in 
Etruria.     This  country  had  hitherto  been  almost  exempt 
from  the  immediate  calamities  of  war.    Hannibal,  it  is 
true,  had  in  his  first  campaign  touched  a  part  of  Etmria, 
and  had  on  Etruscan  soil  fought  the  battle  of  ThrasymennB. 
But,  as  he  wished  to  conciliate  the  allies  of  Rome  and  to 
appear  as  their  friend,  he  had  probably  spared  the  coontrj 
as  much  as  possible.     In  the  succeeding  years  the  theatre 
of  war  had  been  shifted  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  whilft 
Apulia,  Lucania,  Campania,  and,  above  all,  Bruttium  were 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  whilst  the  African, 
Spanish,  and  Gaulish  barbarians  in  Hannibal's  army  pene- 
trated with  fire  and  sword  into  the  interior  of  Samnium  and 
Latium,  nay  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  Etruria  had 
heard  the  storm  rage  at  a  distance,  and  had,  almost  without 
interruption,  enjoyed  practically  the  blessings  of  peace.  The 
countryman  had  securely  tilled  his  field,  the  shepherd  had 
tended  his  flock,  the  artisan  and  the  tradesman  had  each 
plied  his  craft.  In  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  Etruria  had  hitherto 
remained   unshaken.     It  was  an  Etruscan   cohort  from 
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Pemsia,  which,  side  by  side  with  one  from  Prseneste,  had 
heroically  resisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  protracted 
nege  of  Casilinnm.^  Without  any  doubt  the  Etruscans  had 
•applied  their  full  contingents  to  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
tbe  Bomans,  and  nothing  but  the  customary  injustice  of 
theBoman  annalists  has  ignored  this  co-operation  of  their 
iBieB.*    Financially,  too,  the  rich  towns  of  Etruria  had 
Mped  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war.     Of  especial  im- 
fntance  were  the  supplies  of  grain  that  came  from  this 
Wiuitry.     We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Boman  treasury 
918  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  this  grain  in  cash,  and 
]vobably  the  price  was  fixed  very  low,  in  the  interest  of 
die  state.    Thus  it  was  that  Etruria  also  began  to  feel  the 
{mssure  of  the  war ;  and  the  desire  for  peace  showed  itself 
naturally  in  an  unwillingness  to  comply  with  further 
demands  on  the  part  of  Bome.    As  early  as  212  B.C.  the 
iint  symptoms  of  discontent  had  become  apparent.     On 
that  occasion  a  Boman  army  was  sent  to  Etruria  to  keep 
the  country  in  check.'    Three  years  later  the  agitation 
became  much  more  critical.     It  showed  itself  especially  in 
Arretium,  a  town  which  at  one  time  was  reputed  as  one 
cf  the  foremost  of  the  Etruscan  people,^  and  which,  as  an 
old  friend  and  ally  of  Bome,^  might  consider  itself  entitled 
to  be  treated  with  some  degree  of  preference  and  indul- 
gence. Marcellus,  who,  immediately  after  his  election  to  the 
eonsulship  of  208  B.C.,  was  sent  to  Arretium,  succeeded  for 
the  moment  in  quieting  the  people  ;  but  when  he  had  set  out 
on  his  campaign  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where  he 
was  soon  afterwards  killed  in  ambush,  the  Etruscans  again 
became  troublesome,  and  the  senate  now  dispatched  C. 
Terentius  Varro,  the  consul  of  216,  with  military  authority, 
to  Arretium.    Varro  occupied  the  town  with  a  Boman 
legion,  and  required  hostages  from  the  Arretine  senate. 
Finding  that  the  senators  hesitated  to  comply  with  his 
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'  See  above,  p.  265. 
•  Liv}%  XXV.  3. 


»  Livy,  ix  32. 


«  See  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
*  Livy,  ix.  37 ;  x.  37. 
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order,  he  placed  sentinels  at  the  gates  and  along  the 
walls,  to  prevent  anybody  leaving  the  place.  Neverthelea 
seven  of  the  most  eminent  men  escaped  with  their 
families.  The  property  of  the  fugitives  was  forthwith 
confiscated,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  hostages,  taken 
from  the  families  of  the  remaining  senators,  were  sent 
to  Eome.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  Etruria  seemed, 
however,  to  require  a  better  guarantee  than  a  few  hostages 
from  a  single  town.  The  senate  therefore  dispatched  a 
legion  to  back  the  measures  which  were  everywhere  taken 
for  keeping  the  country  in  subjection  and  fbr  crushing  in 
the  bud  every  attempt  at  revolution.* 

This  growing  discontent  among  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  mosb  faithful  and  valuable  allies  caused  the  moie 
anxiety  in  Bome  as  about  the  same  time  disquieting nem 
arrived  of  the  movements  of  Hasdrubal.  As  early  as 
two  years  before  (in  210  B.C.)  the  admiral  M.  Yakrins 
Messala  had  sailed  from  Sicily  with  fifby  vessels  to  Afinei» 
to  obtain  accurate  information  about  the  plans  and  pi^ 
parations  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  returned  after  an 
absence  of  thirteen  days  to  Lilybsdum,  and  reported  thai 
the  Carthaginians  were  making  armaments  on  a  large 
scale  to  increase  Hasdrubal's  army  in  Spain  and  to  cany 
out  at  last  the  plan  of  sending  him  with  a  strong  foroe 
across  the  Alps  to  Italy. ^  This  news  was  confirmed  by  fbe 
Carthaginian  senators  taken  prisoners  by  Scipio  at  New 
Carthage,'  who,  as  commissioners  of  the  Carthaginian 
government,  were  necessarily  well  informed  of  the  plan  of 
war  and  of  the  progress  of  the  armaments  in  Carthage.^ 
It  was  now  of  the  utmost  importance,  just  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  detain  Hasdrubal  in  Spain  ;^  and 
after  the  decided  progress  which  the  Boman  arms  had 
made  in  Spain  during  the  last  year,  after  the  conquest  of 

*  Livy,  zxTii.  21.  •  Livy,  xxvii.  5. 
■  See  p.  366.  *  L»vy»  xxrii.  7. 

•  This  was  probably  the  order  of  the  senate  which  Lielius  conxeje^  to 
Scipio  (Polybiu«,  x.  37,  §  6).  Compare  Vincke,  Der  cvreite  puniscke  Kf^ 
p.  312. 
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rthage  and  the  revolt  of  numerous  Spanish  peoples 
16  Carthaginians,  this  appeared  a  comparatively 
ik  for  so  enterprising  a  general  as  Scipio.  He  had 
tabled,  by  means  of  the  hostages  fotmd  in  New 
^y  to  gain  the  friendship  of  many  Spanish  chiefs, 
whom  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  are  especially 
led  aa  the  most  powerful  and  hitherto  most  faith- 
8  of  Carthage  J  After  such  results  it  seems  strange 
ipio  remained  inactive  for  almost  a  whole  year 
iie  thoughb  of  moving  southwards  from  Tarraco. 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals  were  during  all 
le,  and  what  they  did,  we  do  not  know."  All  the 
that  took  place  in  Spain  during  the  whole  war  are 
in  such  obscurity  that,  by  comparison  with  them, 
apaigns  in  Italy  and  Sicily  appear  as  in  the  clear 
F  historical  truth.  The  Bomans  were  so  ignorant 
geography  of  Spain,  the  distance  of  that  country 
ome  was  so  great,  and  the  intercourse  so  limited, 
Dcy  ranged  freely  in  all  the  narratives  of  Spanish 
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lave  already  seen,  on  a  former  occasion,*  how  the  Battle  of 
ts  made  use  of  this  circumstance,  and  we  have  now  march  of 
n  opportunity  for  noticing  the  same  thing.     They  Hasdmbal. 
d  that  Scipio  encountered  Hasdmbal  at  Bsecula, 
situated  probably  between  the  Bsetis  (Guadalquivir) 
;  Anas  (Guadiana),  and  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of 
men.^     One  might  suppose  that  such  a  decisive 
as  this  would  have  led  to  the  most  important 
and  would  at  any  rate  have  paralysed  all  ftirther 
ises  of  Hasdrubal ;  but  we  find  that  Hasdmbal  was 
mediately  after  this  battle  to  carry  into  execution 
a  which  had  been  delayed  by  adverse  circumstances 

zzrii.  17. 

is  related  of  their  want  of  agreement  (Polybins,  z.  Z7,  §  2)  seems 
igne  and  unfounded  report,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  narrative  of 
gements  which,  according  to  Liry  (zzvii.  20),  they  concerted  among 
B  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  upon  a  common  plan, 
bove,  pp.  314,  317. 
xxTii.  18,  19.     Polybius,  x.  30. 
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IV. 


sued,  with  his  defeated  and  crippled  armj  (if  BoIIl&Ql^ 
counts  are  to  be  trusted),  through  the  centre  of  thepemi- 
sula,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  by  one  of  the  western  puKi,* 
and  had  actually  reached  Gaul,  while  Scipio,  In  total  igno- 
rance of  his  movements,  was  in  hopes  that  he  ootilditfl| 
his  march  somewhere  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pjraieei^ 
on  the  road  which  Hannibal  had  taken  ten  years  befoft 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how,  under  such  circunuflaDoe^ 
the  battle  at  Bsecula  can  have  resulted  in  a  Bomi 
victory.  Perhaps  it  was  only  an  insignificant  enoonais 
of  the  Carthaginian  rear-guard  with  the  Boman  legion 
which,  affcer  their  usual  fashion,  the  Boman  annalists  mag- 
nified into  a  great  battle  and  glorious  victory.'  Ajajhof 
the  strategic  success  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  ib 
Carthaginians,  and  Scipio  had  to  confess  that  he  was  sot 
equal  to  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken ;  it  was  Ui 
fault  that  Italy  was  exposed  to  a  new  invasion,  and  thil 
on  Italian  soil  a  struggle  was  renewed  on  whose  doaW 
issue  depended  not  only  the  supremacy  but  the  ferj 
existence  of  Home.' 

*  Appian,  ri.  28. 

'  According  to  Folybius  (z.  39,  §  7),  Hasdrubal  broke  off  the  figlit  (^ 
^^vXoiMxuv  lA^xf^  "^^^  kax^'^i  iKitiZos  iartioKifuurt)^  sect  forward  his  i^t^ttili 
and  hi8  military  chest,  and  marched  northwards.   AcooidiDg  to  Li\y  (ixvtt.It)i 
Hasdrubal  had  sent  on  the  elephants  and  the  money  before  the  UttkiH^ 
was  therefore  already  on  his  march,  in  which  he  was  not  interrupted  \tj^ 
Komans.    We  can  hardly  help  being  reminded  of  the  encounter  betweeft  tkl 
Koman  and  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  Rhone  in  218  b.c.    It  ^f^ 
that  on  both  occasions  the  Carthaginian  generals  avoided  a  serious  engil^ 
ment,  which  would  have  interrupted  their  march.    The  two  victorifs  U  tb 
father  and  the  son  have  a  striking  family  likeness. 

■  The  panegyrists  of  Scipio  explained  this  in  the  following  manner  (lin; 
xx\'ii.  20):  The  Carthaginians  despaired  of  successfully  encoontering  Sdp» 
in  Spain  on  account  of  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  tki 
Spaniards  ;  they  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  shift  the  scene  of  tb 
war  either  to  the  uttermost  parts,  near  the  ocean,  which  yet  knew  not  tki 
Komans  ('  ignaram  adhuc  Romanorum'),  or  else  to  Italy,  in  order  that  Hasdnhil 
might  be  able  to  withdraw  his  soldiers  from  beyond  the  magic  circle  d 
Soipio's  name  {*  ut  Hispanos  omnes  procul  ob  nomine  Sdpionis  ex  HisptB^ 
alKlucoret ').  Thus  the  expedition  to  Italy,  which  was  part  of  the  onfo^ 
plan  of  tlic  Carthaginians,  and  which  the  Romans  had  so  long  triMl  to  U^ 
\h  roprc  ented  as  a  CHSual  (>xpedient,  adopted  by  Hasdnibril  becAUse  SHpioi 
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Italy  the  approaching  danger  called  forth  the  most     CHAP. 
IS  apprehensions.^     The  combined  assault  of  the  two   -T^'_^ 
of  Hamilcar  on  Italian  soil,  which  the  senate  had     ^^^^ 
so   anxions    to  elude,    was    now   imminent.     The    211-207 
,ry  history  of  the  preceding  year  was  not  calculated        "•^* 
pire  much  confidence.    The  siege  of  Locri  had  failed.  ^^^^^ "° 
onsuls  with  their  combined  armies  had  not  been  able 
}p  Hannibal  in  check,  and  both  had  actually  fallen, 
legions  had  retired  to  the  shelter  of  fortified  places, 
lannibal  was  undisputed  master  of  Bruttium  and 
Eu    The  twelve  remonstrating  colonies  still  refused 
nish  troops.     Etruria  was  discontented,  almost  in 
rebellion ;  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  were  ready  to 
another  inroad  into  Italy.     The  news  from  Spain, 
f  it  waa  colom-ed  as  favourably  as  it  appears  in  Livy 's 
tdve   (a  circumstance  much  to  be  doubted),  could 
iceive  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  Scipio's  real  sue- 
There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Italy  would 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  war,  and  that  now,  after 
ars  of  exhausting  warfare,  she  would  scarcely  be  able 
ist  a  double  assault.     The  Romans  might  well  ask, 
gods  would  watch  over  their  town  in  such  perilous 
,'  when,  in  spite  of  all  their  prayers  and  all  their 
and  sacrifices,  the  paternal  deities  had  shown  them- 
inexorable  or  else  powerless  to  ward  off  the  devas- 
i  of  Italy  and  disasters  like  those  of  Thrasymenus  and 
©.     Again — as  always  happens  in  days  of  extreme 
ir — the  popular  mind,  tortured  by  religious  terrors, 
^erywhere  signs  of  the  divine  anger ;  and,  in  the  effort 
jrt  this  anger,  it  gave  itself  up  to  horrid  delusions, 

ncy  over  the  Spaniards  left  him  no  other  choice.    We  are  really  at  a 

decide  which  is  more  extraordinary,  the  boldness  of  this  conceit  or  its 

rapidity.      Heeren   {Idem.  ii.   1,  p.   291)  obsenres  very  justly:  *  If 

bal  had  not  succumbed  to  the  Roman  arms  in  Umbria,  the  deified 

rould  have  been  deprived  of  his  glory/  '  Mommsen  implies  the  same 

}eaeh.  i.  643)  when  he  says :  *  The  gods  covered  the  faults  of  their 

e  with  laurels.*    Wo  see  from  Livy  (xxviii.  42)  that  Scipio's  proceed- 

Spain  were  sharply  criticised  in  Rome. 

y,  zxvii.  35 :  '  Periculosissimus  annus  imminere  videbatur.* 

y,  xxvii.  40:    *Quos  tam  propitios  urbi  atque  imperlo  fore  decs,  ut 

emporc  utrobique  res  publica  prospero  gereretur.* 
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BOOK     and  to   the  cruelty  of  superstition.^      Again  it  rained 
v.^ — .J— '   stones,   rivers  ran  with,  blood,  temples,  walls,  and  gates 
of  towns  were  struck  by  lightning.     But  more  than  imsl 
terror  was  caused  by  the  birth  of  a  child  of  uncertain  sex, 
and  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  be  four  years  old.^  Soothsajers 
were  specially  sent  for  from  Etruria,  and  at  their  suggestion 
the  wretched  creature  was  placed  in  a  box  and  cast  into 
the  sea  far  from  the  coast.    Then  the  pontifices  ordained 
the  celebration  of  a  grand  national  festival  of  atonemmii 
From  the  temple  of  Apollo  before  the  town,  a  procesnoB 
marched  through  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  along  the  Yiciis 
Jugarius  to  the  Forum.     At  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion walked  two  white  cows,  led  by  sacrificial  serrants; 
behind  them  were  carried  two  statues  of  the  royal  Jono, 
made  of  cypress  wood ;    then  followed  three  times  nine 
virgins  in  long  flowing  garments,  walking  in  a  single  line 
and  holding  on  to  a  rope,  singing  to  the  measured  time 
of  their  footsteps,  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  a  hjmn,  whidi 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  Boman  poet,  had  composed 
for  this  special  occasion,  and  which  later  generations— 
justly,  no    doubt — considered  a    specimen  of   ancestral 
rudeness.     At  the  end  of  the   procession  came  the  ten 
officers  who  presided  over  sacrificial  rites  (decemviri  sacris 
faciundis),  crowned  with  laurel  and  clothed  in  purple- 
bordered  togas.     From  the  Forum  the  procession  went, 
after  a  short  pause,  through  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  the  Forum  Boarium,  up  the  Clivus  Publiciufl,  to 
the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Aventine.     Here  the  two  cows 
were  sacrificed  by  the  ten  sacrificial  priests,  and  the  statoes 
were  put  up  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.     This  simple 
and  dignified  solemnity  is  interesting,  not  only  because, 
being  taken  from  the  priestly  archives,  the  narrative  is  no 
doubt  authentic  and  trustworthy,  but  because  it  shows,  in 
a  very  clear  and  unmistakable  manner,  to  what  extent 
the  Boman  mind  was  at  that  period  already  penetrated  bf 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  37. 

'  Livy,  loc.  cit.i  'Liberatas  religione  mentes  turbavit  mrsns  nnntwte* 
Fniaioone  natum  infantem  esse  quadrimo  parem,  nee  mHgnitudine  Um  mirao- 
dnm,  quam  quod  inccrtus,  mas  ao  femina  easet,  n&tus  erat.* 
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flieek  ideas.    The  Eoman  pontlfices  arrange  a  festival  in     CHAP. 
Umtmr  of  a  Eoman  deity,  Juno  the  Queen.    The  religious  '  ^ 

frooession,  with  rhythmical  walking  and  singing,  is  like-     ^^^ 
wise  Boman,  but  the  procession  starts  from  the  temple  of    211-207 
Ike  Greek  Apollo;  the  ten  ofiScers,  the  keepers  of  the       "*^* 
BBbylUiie  oracles  of  the  same  god,  perform  the  sacrifice, 
iiiile  a  poet  of  Greek  extraction,  Andronikos,  who  sixty- 
bur  years  before  had  been  dragged  into  slavery  from 
xmqaered  Tarentum,  composed  the  solemn  hymn,  which, 
m  tgite  of  its  har^.  and  uncultivated  language,  marked,  no 
kmbt,  an  immense  progress  when  compared  with  the  old 
md  scarcely  intelligible  litanies  of  the  Komulean  ^  fratres 
irndes*'    In  the  very  midst  of  a  war  which  threatened 
Etome  and  Italian  culture  with  ruin,  we  can  watch  the 
riigiis  of  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  Hellenic  mind. 

Amidst  their  prayers  for  divine  protection,  the  Eomans  Military 
iidnot  forget  to  take  measures  for  confronting  the  im-  ^7^^** 
fending  danger.     The  number  of  the  legions  was  in-  Romaiui. 
ttmsed  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three.     The  conscrip- 
tkni  was  enforced  with  the  greatest  severity ;   even  the 
Mritime  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
Mnrice,  were  compelled  to  furnish  troops.      Ostia  and 
Ajitium  alone  remained  exempt,  but  were  ordered  to  keep 
fheir  contingents  in  constant  readiness.^    From  the  Spanish 
legions  2,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  were  detached  and  sent 
to  Italy,  besides  8,000  Spanish  and  Gaulish  mercenaries ; 
from  Sicily  came  2,000  slingers  and  archers.     The  two 
kgiouB  of  liberated  slaves,  which,   since  the   death  of 
Gtacchus,  had  been  neglected,  were  re-organised  and  com- 
peted, and  thus  a  military  force  was  set  on  foot  large 
enough  to  take  the  field  as  well  against  Hannibal  as 
fiasdrubal. 

The  consuls  selected  for  the  momentous  year  207  were  ^^?^l"p 
Dains  Claudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator.     The  Claudius 
Emrmer — ^the  great  grandson  of  the  celebrated  censor  Appius  m®  Liidiw 
Claudius  the  Blind — had,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Salinatur. 
Capua  in  211  B.C.,  been  sent  as  propraetor  with  an  army  to 

'  Liry,  xxvii.  37. 
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BOOK     Spain,  to  retrieve  the  fortiines  of  war  in  that  country  after 
^^^'       the   destruction   of  the  Boman  armies  under  the  two 
Scipios.     His  alleged  successes  over  Hasdrubal  are  either 
entirely  fictitious  or  greatly  exaggerated.     It  was  said 
that  he  had  outmanoeuvred  the  Punic  general,  and  might 
have  made  him  prisoner  with  his  army,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  delayed  by  negotiations  about  an  armistioe 
until  the  whole  hostile  force  had  had  time  gradually  to 
escape  from  its  critical  position.     In  his  command  in 
Spain  he  was  superseded,  in  210,  by  the  younger  Scipio. 
In  what  manner  he  so  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  consulship  in  207,  we  are  not 
told.     His  colleague,  Livias  Salinator,  was  a  tried  dd 
soldier,  who  twelve  years  before  had  conducted  the  niyiiaa 
war  successfully,  and  ended  it  with  the  last  triumph  that 
Eome  had  witnessed.     But  from  that  time  he  had  been 
lost  to  his  country.    He  had  been  accused  and  condemned 
for  an  unjust  distribution  of  the  lUyrian  booty,'  and  had 
felt  so  hurt  at  this  indignity  that  he  had  retired  into  the 
country,  had  allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  had 
refused  for  eight  years  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  state, 
until  in  the  year  210  the  consuls  Marcellus  and  Yalerius  in- 
duced him  to  return  into  the  town.     The  censors  of  the 
same  year  Yeturius  and  Licinius  re-introduced  him  into 
the  senate,  from  which  he  had  probably  been  expelled  in 
consequence  of  his  public  condemnation ;  still  his  wrath 
was  not  appeased.     He  never  took  part  in  the  discussionB, 
but   sat  moodily  listening  in  silence,  imtil  at  last  the. 
accusation  of  one  of  his  relations,  M.  Livius  Macafcus,  who 
by  his    negligence  had  caused  the  loss   of   Tarentam, 
induced  him  to  speak.     Now,  when  the  people  needed  a 
good  general,  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  tried  old 
soldier,  and,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  elected  him  as 
the  colleague  of  Claudius  Nero.     But  a  difficulty  had  atill 
to  be  overcome  before  the  intention  of  the  people  could 
be   realised.     Nero    and  Livius  were  personal  enemies. 
How  was  it  possible  to  intrust  the  welfare  of  the  state  in 

*  Frautinus,  Strateg.  iv.  1  ,45. 
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nek  a  critical  period  to  men  who  hated  one  another?     chap. 
It  was  not  enough  to  separate  the  consuls  in  their  com-  v_   ,  '^^ 
WDd,  by  sending  one  southward  against  Hannibal,  and     p^™ 
lie  other  against  Hasdrubal  into  the  north  of  the  penin-     211-207 
Ida.    The  division  of  the  supreme  command  among  two       ^^* 
Ben,  which  had  so  often  been  the  source  of  weakness  in 
file  wars  of  the  Itoman  republic,  was  surely  ruinous  if 
mieh  an  enemy  as  EEannibal  were  opposed  by  men  who 
kited  one  another.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  not  only 
to  reconcile  the  two    consuls,  but  to  unite   them   by 
eovdial  friendship.     This  arduous  task  was  accomplished 
lijthe  senate.      Both  Nero  and  Livius  overcame  their 
personal  feelings    of   resentment,    and  this  triumph    of 
psfariotism  over  personal  passion  was   a  happy  augury 
ind  almost  a  guarantee  of  the  final  triumph  over  the 
fceign  enemy. 

The  Bomans  were  far  from  having  finished  their  pre-  Has- 
pKrations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  when  the  allied  Mas-  drubai's 
dians  brought  the  news  of  Hasdrubal's  march  through  through 
Chral,  and  made  it  evident  that  he  would  cross  the  Alps  in  ^*^^' 
fke  early  part  of  the  spring.     He  had  marched  from  the 
western  Pyrenees  right  across  southern  Gaul  to  the  Bhone, 
faid  been  hospitably  received  bv  the  Arvemi  and  other 
tttes,  had  enlarged  his  army  by  newly  enlisted  merce- 
nuries,  and,  after  passing  the  winter  in  Graul,  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  same  road  which  his  brother  had 
taken  eleven  years  before.     It  was  evident  that  neither 
fte  difficulties  of  the  Alpine  passes  nor  the  hostilities  of 
the  mountaineers  would  deter  him.     The  passes  offered 
no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  good  season,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  had  learnt  by  experience  that  the 
Carthaginian  armies  had  not  come  to  make  war  on  them, 
but  only  to  march  through  their  country.     If  the  Eomans 
wished  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  218,  and  to  meet  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  utmost  dispatch  in 
the  movement  of  their  armies  was  imperatively  demanded. 
Every  step  that  Hasdrubal  made  in  a  southerly  direction, 
after  crossing  the  Alps,  brought  him  nearer  to  his  brother 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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BOOK     and  increased  the  danger  which  the  union  of  the  tvv 
..    ,•„>  brothers  threatened  to  bring  Mpon  Bome. 


Moyements      Hannibal  had  probably  wintered  in  Apnlia,^  and  at  tin 
^^    °*'    beginning  of  spring  marched  into  Bruttiom  to  collect  anc 
organise  the  troops  in  that  conntrj.   Thereupon  he  started 
northwards,  and  encountered  the  consul,  Claudius  Nero, 
who,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot  and  2,500  horse,  wu 
posted  near  Grumentum,  in  Lucania,  to  stop  his  advaiice. 
An  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Nero  claimed  tbe 
victory,  and  Hannibal  is  reported  to  have  lost  8,000  dead 
and  700  piisoners.^    But  this  seems  not  to  agree  with  the 
statement  that  Hannibal  continued  his  march  and  soon 
after  halted  near  Yenusia.     Here  he  paused,  hardly,  as  it 
would  appear,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Boman  amj 
which  followed  him,  and  which,  at  the  worst,  was  able  odIj 
to  annoy,  but  not  to  harm,  him ;  he  was  probably  waitiog 
for  news  from  his  brother,  in  order  to  be  sure  on  which 
road  and  at  what  time  he  should  march  northwards  to 
meet  him.     On  receiving  no  news  of  any  sort,  he  tmned 
back  again  to  Metapontum,  to  join  another  reinforcement 
which  his  lieutenant  Hanno  had  in  the  meantime  collected 
in  Bruttium.     Whether  it  was  his  intention  to  induce  thd 
Eoman  consul  to  follow  him  southwards,  or  to  draw  him 
into  an  ambush,  we  cannot  tell.      Nero  followed  him 
closely,  and  when  Hannibal  soon  after  turned  again  north- 
wards and  encamped  at  Canusium,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  glorious  battle-field  of  CannsB,  Nero  had  again 

'  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Lirf 
(xxvii.  40),  Hannibal,  quite  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  maich^  thro^ 
the  district  of  Larinnm,  into  the  country  of  the  Sallentinians,  i^,  ftom  north  to 
south.  The  remark  of  Arnold  (Hist,  of  Bome^  iii.  363)  is  reiy  much  to  the 
point:  *At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  o(*^ 
good  military  historian  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaigo. 
What  we  have  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless  ;  it  is  so  vague  as  well  as  w 
falsified  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scareeljhtf 
discovered.' 

'^  Summing  up  all  the  killed  and  prisoners  which  Hannibal  is  said  to  hats 
lost  in  these  marches,  we  get  a  total  of  about  1 5,000  men.  Veiy  properlv, 
Arnold  (loc.  dt.)  calls  these  statements  'absurdities  in  which  we  oiniKit 
but  recognise  the  perversions  of  Valerius  Antias,  or  some  annaliK  eqoallj 
untrustworthy.' 
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ken  up  his  position  close  to  liim,  and  from  the  mounds     CHAP, 
f  their  respective  camps  the  Eoman  and  the  Carthaginian  .    ^^^^'  ^ 
entinels  were  idly  watching  each  other  whilst,  at  a  dis-     ^'"^ 
ince  of  a  few  days'  march  further  northwards,  the  fate  of    211-207 
iome  and  Carthage  was  decided.  ^'^' 

Haying  crossed  the  Alps,  Hasdrubal  had  met  with  no  Capture  of 
toman  army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  praetor  L.  Porcius  ^^®  ^^'of 
loeiiius,  who  commanded  two  legions,  either  came  too  Hasdrudal. 
ate  or  did  not  venture  to  penetrate  far  beyond  the  Po. 
iemforced  by  Guuls  and  Ligurians,  Hasdrubal  tried  to 
ake  Placentia  by  storm,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  give 
Vf  this  enterprise,  for  which  he  had  neither  means  nor 
ime ;  and  he  now  advanced  southwards  on  the  Flaminian 
tnd  by  Ariminum.  It  was  his  intention  to  meet  Hannibal 
n  Umbria,  and  then  to  march  with  the  combined  armies 
^on  Namia  and  Bome.'  He  communicated  this  plan  to 
laimibal  in  a  letter,  which  he  dispatched  by  the  hands  of 
bar  Gaulish  and  two  Numidian  horsemen  through  the 
fhole  length  of  Italy,  across  a  thickly-peopled  hostile 
xmntry,  where  at  every  step  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
iiBCOvered  and  hunted  down.  The  undaunted  horsemen 
Bade  their  way  as  far  as  Apulia,  but  could  not  find  Han- 
libel,  and,  roaming  about  in  search  of  him  in  the  neigh- 
Ixmrhood  of  Tarentum,  were  at  last  discovered  and  made 
puoners.  Thus  Nero  was  apprised  of  Hasdrubal's  march 
nod  of  his  plans,  whilst  Hannibal  was  waiting  in  vain  for 
news  from  his  brother.  Now  was  the  time  for  forming  a 
laick  and  bold  resolution — such  a  resolution  as,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  was  quite  beyond  the  conception 
)f  a  Boman  general.'  It  was  necessary  to  deviate  from 
he  ordinary  routine  and  from  the  prescribed  order. 
Lpulia  and  Bruttium  had  been  assigned  as  the  provinces 

*  Livy,  xxvii.  43. 

'  •  Claadius  non  id  tempus  esse  rei  public®  ratus  quo  consiliis  ordinariis 
roTincise  suse  quisque  finibus  per  exercitus  suos  cum  hoste  destinato  a  scnatu 
eUam  gereret ;  audendnm  aliquid  iraprovisuiu,  inopinatum,  quod  cceptum  non 
linorem  apud  cives  quam  hostes  terrorem  faceret,  perpetratum  in  ningnam 
etitiam  ex  magno  metu  vcrtcret.*— Livy,  xxrii.  43. 
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of  Nero ;  it  was  his  task  to  keep  Hannibal  in  oheck, 
whilst  his  colleague,  Livius  Salinator,  confix>nted  Has- 
drubal  in  the  north.     Should  he  take  upon  himself  to 
leave  the  province  assigned  to  him,  to  encroach  npon  the 
province  of  his  colleague,  and  to  offer  an  uncalled-for 
aid?    K  the  haughty  Livius,  who  had  only  just  subdued 
his  old  animosity  at  the  call  of  his  country,  should  reject 
the  proffered  aid— if  he  should  come  too  late — if  Hannibal 
should  discover  his  march,  pursue  and  overtake  him— ^ 
from  any  other  cause  the  enterprise  should  fail,  Claudius  ' 
Nero  was  doomed  to  be  for  ever  branded  as  the  author  of  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  his  country,  and  Boise 
would  be  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.    Bj 
silencing  all  scruples  and  taking  upon  himself  theweightf 
responsibility,  Nero  showed  a  moral  firmness  and  strategic 
ability  which  far  surpassed  the  average  qualifications  d 
which  Boman  generals  could  boaat.     Even  the  failure  of 
his  plan  would  not  have  sufficed  to  condemn  him  before 
the  impartial  tribunal  of  history;    but,  fortunately  fe 
Borne,  his  just  calculations  and  his  bold  resolve  were 
destined  to  be  crowned  with  complete  and  overwhelming 
success.* 

Nero  informed  the  senate  of  Hasdrubal's  plans,  and  of 
what  he  himself  was  resolved  to  do.  He  recommended 
the  government  to  send  two  legions  which  were  stationed 
at  Rome  up  the  Tiber  to  Namia,  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ing up  that  road  in  case  of  necessity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  replace  them  in  the  capital  by  one  legion,  which 
was  stationed  in  Campania  under  the  command  of  Folyios. 
He  then  selected  out  of  his  army  7,000  of  the  best  foot 

'  According  to  the  narrative,  as  transmitted  to  us,  Kero  formed  his  resolation 
of  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Livius  on  the  strength  of  the  infonnatiofl 
which  he  casually  obtained  respecting  Hannibal's  march  from  the  six  mtta- 
cepted  messengers.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Nero  had  no  direct  sevs 
from  Livius  of  the  direction  of  Hasdrubal's  march.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  two  Roman  generals  from  keeping  up  a  continuous  correspoDdeoc^ 
with  one  another,  for  they  were  not  separated  by  any  hostile  forces.  It  irouli 
surely  have  been  an  unpardonable  negligence  if  Nero  had  heazd  of  \os 
colleague's  dangerous  position  only  by  a  despatch  of  the  enemy,  which  a  mere 
accident  had  thrown  into  his  hanj. 
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Boldiers  and  1,000  horse,'  and  left  his  camp  so  quieilj  that     CHAP. 
Hannibal  did  not  perceive  his  march.    The  inhabitants  of         ,   1^ 
the  country  through  which  he  passed,  the  Larinatians,     p^^ 
Frentanians,  Marrucinians,   and  Frsetutians' — had  been    211-207 
informed  of  his  approach,  and  called  upon  to  furnish  pro-       "*°' 
virions  for  his  troops  as  well  as  horses,  draft  cattle,  and 
vehicles  for  the  transport  of  the  baggage  and  of  the  men 
that  might  break  down  on  the  road.    The  sentiment-s  of 
the  population  of  Italy  now  became  unmistakably  apparent 
in  a  genuine  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  of  devotion  for 
the  cause  of  Eome,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  Italy. 
Brery  man  was  eager  to  help,  to  contribute  something 
towards  putting  down  the  common  enemy.  Old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  hurried  to  the  places  where  Nero's  soldiers 
were  expected  to  pass,  supplied  them  with  food  and  drink, 
wanned  them  by  their  sympathies,  followed  them  with 
the  most  ardent  wishes  for  victory,  while  thousands  of 
Toong  men  and  veteran  soldiers   joined    the  army  as 
▼olunteers.' 

The  march  was  pressed  on  without  delay.   The  soldiers  Battle  of 
would  scarcely  indulge  in  so  much  rest  as  nature  impera-  Metaunw. 
tively  required;  they  were  inspired  by  their  enthusiasm 
with  superhuman  strength.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
colony  of  Sena,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Metaurus,  Nero 
found  his  colleague   Livius,   and  not  far  from  him  the 

'  According  to  FrontiDUS  {Straieg,  i.  1,  9)  he  took  with  him  a  force  of 
10,000  men. 

•  The  order  in  which  Livy  mentions  these  peoples  (xxTii.  43)  is  not  correct, 
ind  famishes  another  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  the  geography  even  of  Italy. — 
Oompore  above,  p.  172,  and  p.  336,  note  2. 

•  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  description  of  Livy  (xxvii.  45),  one 
if  the  best  in  his  whole  work:  'Per  instructa  omnia  oidinibus  virorum 
nuliemmque  andiqne  ex  agris  efi\i8onim  inter  vota  et  preces  et  laudes  ibant : 
Uos  prsesidia  rei  publicse,  vindices  orbis  Romanse  imperiique  appellabant ;  in 
llonim  armis  dextrisque  suam  liberommque  suorum  salntem  ac  libertatem 
epo8it4im  esse.  Deos  omnes  deasqne  precabantor,  ut  illis  faustum  iter 
elizqne  pngna  ac  matura  ex  hostibns  victoria  esset,  damnarentorque  ipsi 
tytorum,  quae  pro  iis  suscepissent,  at  quemadmodum  nanc  soUiciti  prose- 
[aeientor  eos,  ita  paucos  post  dies  Iseti  ovantibus  victoria  obviam  irent. 
jivitare  inde  pro  se  quisque  et  offerre  et  fatigare  precibos,  ut  qate  ipsis  iamen- 
isqoe  usui  essent,  ab  se  potissimum  sumercnt ;  benigne  omnia  cumulata  dare.' 
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opposite  HasdnibaL  In  the  stOhiess  o(  Hie  ingkiKaiB^^  ' 
and  his  troops  were  receiyed  into  the  oonsnkr  <amp,«i  «  ^  ^ 
distributed  into  the  tents  of  their  comrades,  so  dot  tti 
area  of  the  camp  was  not  enhu-ged.  It  was  theintentki  K  '^.*'-l 
of  the  Roman  consuls  to  withhold  from  Hasdnbilfli 
knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  in  orferh^'ri- - 
induce  him  the  more  readily  to  accept  battle.  Ataoynh  J-^^i  ^ 
a  battle  must  be  fought  before  Hannibal  should  becoM 
aware  of  Nero's  march  and  hasten  to  support  hisbnAft  ^'Ji-e 
On  this  depended  the  success  of  the  whole  campaign'  h 
case  of  need  the  consuls  would  haye  been  compdbdte  JlT'Ti 
attack  the  Carthaginian  camp.  Hasdrubal,  hoifeTer,i> 
not  long  ignorant  that  both  consuls  were  confrontiDg » 
The  double  signals  which  he  heard  from  the  Bomaad^  W^ 
since  Nero's  arrival  left  no  doubt  of  the  fiu5t,  and  ftl  J^"- *' 
troops  which  had  just  arrived  exhibited  manifest  nfpi 
of  a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  Hasdmbal  could  ei^ 
the  arrival  of  the  second  consul  only  by  suppodng  iW 
Hannibal's  army  was  defeated  and  annihilated,  andte 
resolved  accordingly  to  return  into  the  country  of  tt* 
Gauls,  and  there  to  wait  for  accurate  information,  li 
the  same  night  he  gave  orders  to  retire  beyond  Aft 
Metaurus.  But,  by  the  faithlessness  of  his  guides,  te 
missed  the  way,  wandered  long  up  and  down  the  im 
without  finding  a  ford,  and  when  morning  dawned,  itv 
his  disordered  and  exhausted  troops  pursued  and  atta^ 
by  the  Eomans.  He  had  no  longer  time  to  cover  himsdf 
by  throwing  up  fortifications  for  a  camp.  In  the  most 
disadvantageous  position,  with  a  deep  river  in  his  rear,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  battle,  and,  from  the  very  first,  h« 
felt  the  necessity  of  either  conquering  or  dying.'  The 
battle  lasted  from  morning  till  noon.  The  Spaniards  oa 
Hasdrubal's  right  wing  fought  with  the  inborn  bravery  rf 
their  race  against  the  legions  of  Livius.     The  Gaols  on 

*  Poljbius,  xi.  1,  §  3  :  irpoSictXij^'S  Sri  8<i  kut^l  rhv  9ap6trra  kIpIww  ncpt 
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the  left  wing  occupied  an  unassailable  position.    Nero,  on     CHAP. 
,  tiie  right  wing  of  the  Eoman  line,  saw  that  he  had  no  .   ^\ 
i  chance  of  producing  an  impression  on  them  ;  he  therefore     ^^Jf™ 
ihifted  his  position,  marched  with  his  men  behind  the  rear    211-207 
of  the  Boman  line  to  the  left,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards       °*^* 
in  flank  and  rear.    This  manceuvre  decided  the  battle. 
Xhe  Grauls  on   Hasdrubal's    left  wing  appear   to  have 
behayed  yery  badly.    They  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
Nero's  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forward,  but 
gave  themselves  up  to  sloth  and  rioting,  and  were  after- 
wards found  lying  for  the  most  part  drunk  and  helpless  on 
tiie  ground,  so  that  they  could  be  slaughtered  without 
oflfering  resistance.     When  Hasdrubal  saw  his  best  troops 
fidlmg  under  the  overwhelming  attack  of  the  Eomans  and 
that  all  was  lost,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  throng  of 
bftitle  and  was  slain.    Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the 
Soman  victory  complete.    Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy,  for 
the  most  part  Spaniards,  fell  in  the  battle.^  The  Gauls  and 
Lignrians  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  tried  to  gain 
flieir  respective  homes.    Of  ten  elephants  six  were  killed, 
four  taken.    The  Carthaginian  army  was  destroyed ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Eomans 
ooold  boast  that  they  had  on  Italian  soil  revenged  the 
&tal  day  of  Cannae. 

Nero's  plan  of  marching  northward  had  become  known  Effect  of 
VI  Some ;  the  town  had  not  ceased  to  be  agitated  with  on^the 
bverish    excitement.      Everybody  felt    that   a    decisive  ^dm^^s* 
moment  was  approaching,  and  there  were  many  who  were 
ar  from  approving  Nero's  bold  resolution.'    The  senate 

'  According  to  Polybius  (xi.  3),  the  Carthaginians  lost  10,000,  the  Romans 
,000.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  this  statement  that  of  Liyj,  who 
rrni,  49)  speaks  of  56,000  Carthaginians  killed  and  5,400  taken,  and 
itimates  the  loss  of  the  Romans  at  8,000.  These  numbers  are  probably  too 
igh.  It  was  the  intention  of  some  Roman  annalists  to  contrast  the  battle  of 
16  Hetaams  with  that  of  Cannse  (Livy,  loc,  cit, :  '  reddita  sequa  Cannensi 
(ades  Tidebatur '),  and  they  were  therefore  prone  to  exaggerate  rather  freely, 
lie  numbers  of  Polybius  seem  to  deserve  more  credit,  though  we  must  not 
)rget  that  his  partiality  for  the  Scipios  may  have  induced  him  somewhat  to 
epreciate  the  Tictory  of  Nero  and  Lirius.    Compare  Appian,  vii.  32. 

*  Livy,  xxvii.  44. 
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._    /    ^  evening,  supporting  and  counselling  the  civic  magistrates; 
the  people  thronged  the  streets  and  especially  the  Ponun ; 
all  the  temples  resounded  with  the  prayers  of  the  womeiL 
Suddenly  an  uncertain  rumour  ran  through  the  crowd   < 
that  a  battle  had  been  fought  and  a  victory  gained.    Bat 
the  hopes  of  the  people  had  been  deceived  so  often  that 
they  refused  to  believe  what  they  wished  for  with  agoniung 
eagerness.      Even  a  written  despatch  of  Lucius  Manlina, 
sent  from  Namia,  met  with  but  partial  credit.    At  last  tbe 
news  spread  that  three  men  of  senatorial  rank,  delegated 
by  the  consuls,  were  approaching  the  city.     The  excite- 
ment of  impatience  now  reached  its  highest  point,  and 
masses  of  the  population  rushed  out  of  the  gates  to  meet 
the  messengers.     Every  man  was  anxious  to  be  the  fint 
to  hear  certain  news,  and  as  the  crowd  picked  up  scraps  of 
information  from  the  messengers  or  their  attendants,  the 
joyful  tidings  travelled  fast  from  lip  to  lip.  Still  no  formal 
announcement    was  made,   and    slowly  the   messengers 
rode  onwards  through  the  swelling  throng  to  the  Forum. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  penetrate  to  tlie 
senate-house.      The  crowd  pressed  after  them  into  the 
building,  and  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  invading  tiie 
sacred  precincts  where  the  senate  was  assembled.     The 
official  report  of  the  consuls  was  at  length  read  in  the 
senate,  and  then  Lucius  Veturius  stepped  out  into  the 
Forum  and  communicated  to  the  people  the  full  tidings  of 
victory — that  the  two  consuls  and  the  Boman  legions  were 
safe,  the  Punic  army  destroyed,  and  Hasdrubal,  its  leader, 
slain.   Now  all  doubts  Were  removed,  and  the  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  boundless  joy.     The  first  feeling  was  that 
of  gratitude  to  the  gods.      At  last  they  had  heard  the 
prayers   of  their  people,   had   overthrown   the  national 
enemy  and  saved  Italy.      The  senate  decreed  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  public  thanksgiving,  which  was  to  last  three  days. 
The  Roman  people,  tired  and  sick  of  war,  fondly  nourished 
the  fairest  hopes  of  peace,  and  seemed  almost  to  forget 
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Qiat  Hannibal  still  occupied  Italian  soil,    unconquered     CHAP. 
ttid  terrible  as  ever.*  ^  ^™'  ^ 

From  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Metaurus  Nero  marched,     J^'™ 

'      Period, 

With  the  same  rapidity  with  which  he  had  come,  back  into  211-207 
hk  camp  near  Canusium,^  where  Hannibal  was  still  waiting  ^'^' 
tot  news  fix)m  his  brother.  This  news  was  now  brought  £^°*.?^ 
in  an  nnlooked-for  manner.  Hasdrabal's  head  was  cast  by 
flie  Bomans  before  the  feet  of  his  outposts,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian captives,  set  free  for  this  purpose  by  Nero,  gave 
liim  an  account  of  the  disastrous  battle  which  had  wrecked 
an  his  hopes.  When  Hannibal  recognised  the  bloody  head 
of  his  brother  he  foresaw  the  fate  of  Carthage.'  He  im- 
mediately broke  up  with  his  army,  and  marched  southward 
into  Bruttium,  whither  his  victorious  opponent  did  not 
Tentore  to  follow  him.  The  war  in  Italy  was  now  to  all 
ippearances  decided.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  xm- 
likely  that  Carthage  would  repeat  the  enterprise  of  another 
invasion  of  Italy,  which  had  just  signally  failed.  After 
fte  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  soon  to  be  followed  by  that 
of  Spain,  it  seemed  to  be  of  little  use,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  retain  any  longer  a  comer  of  Italy,  especially  as  an 
attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Africa  might 
now  be  expected.  Nevertheless  Hannibal  could  not  make 
np  his  mind  to  leave  of  his  own  accord  a  coimtry  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  his  great  deeds,  and  where  alone, 
as  he  was  convinced,  a  mortal  blow  could  be  dealt  at  Bome. 
For  four  years  longer  he  clung  with  astounding  tenacity 
bo  the  hostile  soil,  and  for  all  this  time  his  name  and  his  im- 
Bonqnered  arms  continued  to  strike  terror  throughout  Italy. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  which  determined  the  successful  Triumph 
issue  of  the  war,  Bome  had,  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  ^nsds. 
interval,  days  of  national  rejoicing,  and  the  consuls  cele- 
brated a  well-deserved  triumph.    After  the  fall  of  Syracuse 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  60,  61. 

*  According  to  Livy  (xxvii.  61),  Nero  took  no  more  than  six  days  for  this 
march  of  about  250  miles,  which  seems  utterly  impossible. 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  51 :  '  Hannibal  tanto  si  mill  publico  familiarique  ictus  luctu 
agnoscere  se  fortunam  Carthaginis  fertur  dixisse.' 
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the  senate  had  refused  to  accord  to  Marcellus  the  triampli 
which  he  eagerly  coveted,  and  an  ovation  on  tbe  Albn 
mount  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  usual  disphjot 
triumphal  pomp  within  the  walls  of  Borne.    Fabins  inded 
had  triumphed  when  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
possession  of  Tarentum  by  the  treachery  of  the  Bnittiii 
garrison.    But,  in  spite  of  the  great  show  of  treasures  ui 
works  of  art  which  he  displayed  before  the  gazing  mtilr 
titude,  nobody  was  deceived  as  to  his  real  merits  in  i 
military  point  of  view.     Now  at  length  Boman  genenli 
had  fought  a  pitched  battle  and  had  overcome  an  enemf 
second  in  reputation  only  to  Hannibal.   The  senate  deoeel 
that  both  consuls,  as  they  had  fought  side  by  side,  shodl 
be  united  in  their  triumph.     They  met  at  Prseneste,  Iavm 
at  the  head  of  his  aimy,  Nero  alone,  as  his  legions  had  Imcb 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  to  keep  Hannibal  in  cbedci 
Livius  entered  the  city  on  the  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  fov 
horses,  as  the  real  conqueror,  because  on  the  day  of  haift 
he  had  had  the  auspices,  and  the  victory  had  been  gained  ift 
his  province.     Nero  accompanied  him  on  horseback;  lmt| 
though  the  formal  honours  accorded  to  him  were  inferior, 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  chiefly  directed  on  him,  and  lie 
was  greeted  by  the  loudest  applause,  as  the  man  to  whose 
bold  resolution  the  victory  was  principally  due.* 


Character 
of  Cartha- 
^nian  and 
Roman 
conquests 
in  Spain. 


Sixth  Period  of  the  Hannibalian  War. 

PEOM  THE  BATTLE  ON  THE  METAURUS  TO  THE  TAKHfG  Of 

LOCEI,   207-205  B.C. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  great  victory  ai 
Cannse  the  star  of  Carthage  had  been  in  the  ascendant 
The  defection  of  Capua,  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  and  numerooi 
other  allies  of  the  Romans  was  the  fruit  of  this  rapU 

« 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  9 :  '  Itaqne  iret  alter  consul  sublimis  cnrru  mnltiii^  s 
vellet,  eqnis :  uno  equo  per  urbem  verum  triumphum  Tehi,  Neronemqne  «6» 
si  pedes  incedat,  vel  parta  eo  bello  Tel  spreta  eo  triumpho  gloria  memonbikfl 
fore  .  .  .  Notatnm  eo  die  plnra  carmina  militaribns  iocis  in  C.  Claodnai 
quam  in  consulem  suum  iactata.' 


B.C. 
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accession  of  victories.    But  the  fortunes  of  Carthage  did     CHAP. 

lot  rise  higher,  and  soon  the  re-conquest  of  Syracuse,  of  ^  ^^'  ^ 

Japua,  and  of  Tarentum  marked  the  steps  by  which  Borne      Sixth 

[mdnally  rose  to  her  ancient  superiority  over  her  rival.    207-206 

Dlie  annihilation  of  Hasdrubal's  army  was  the  severest 

low  which  she  had  yet  inflicted,  and  it  proved  the  more 

isastrous  to  the  cause  of  Carthage  as  Hasdrubal's  expe- 

ition  into  Italy  had  been  effected  only  at  the  price  of  the 

irtoal  abandonment  of  Spain.     Whatever  may  have  been 

be  tactical  result  of  the  battle  of  Bsecula,*  in  which 

Icipio  claimed  the  victory,  its  results  were,  as  far  as  he 

bne  and  the  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  were 

onoemed,  those  of  a  great  military  success ;  for  the  best 

nd  largest  portion  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain 

dihdrew  immediately  after  and  left  him  almost  undisputed 

laster  of  all  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  of 

Upe  (Gibraltar).    An  additional  advantage  for  Scipio 

18,  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Funic  army  more  and 

lore  of  the  Spanish  tribes  embraced  the  cause  of  the 

lomans,  whose  dominion  had  not  yet  had  time  to  press 

eavily  on  them,  and  through  whose  help  they  hoped,  in 

leir  simple-mindedness,  to  recover  their  independence.' 

his  vacillation  of  the  Spanish  character  explains  to  some 

ctent  the  sudden  and  wholesale  vicissitudes  of  the  war  in 

tat  country.     Nothing  appeared  easier  than  to  conquer 

pain ;  but  nothing  was,  in  reality,  more  difficult  than  to 

jep  permanent  possession  of  it.     Thus  the  first  Car- 

laginian  conquests  in  Spain,  under  Hamilcar  Barcas  and 

8  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  had  been  effected  with  wonder- 

1  rapidity,  owing  to  internal  divisions  among  the  Spanish 

ibes.     Hannibal  had,  on  his  march  to  Italy,  subdued,  as 

^  thought  permanently,   all  the  country  between  the 

>erus  and  the  Pyrenees;   but  the  mere  appearance  of 

B  Soman  legions  under  the  Scipios  had  swept  away  this 

quisition,  and  in   their  very  first  campaigns  the  two 

•  See  above,  p.  379. 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  17:  'Velut  fortuita  inclinatio  animorum  Hispaniam  omnem 

erterat  ad  Roirumum  a  Punico  imperio.' 


iiii^y  per»i»i/euLi^  reiuiurceu  Lueir  arinie8  in  opain 
greatest  cost,  and  their  perseverance  was  not  with( 
.  effect ;  for  the  hold  that  the  Carthaginians  had  on 

^  was  materially  weakened,  and  they  could  no  longei 

[f  from  it  the  large  supplies  of  soldiers  and  treasure 

[  they  had  received  from  that  country  in  the  beginn 

I  the  war.     It  lost  accordingly  much  of  the   impc 

which  it  had  had  in  their  eyes.     Yet  it  was  not  e: 
given  up  by  them,  even  after  Hasdrubal  had  evacui 
with  the  best  part  of  the  Carthaginian  forces.    A 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  a  very  able  genera 
Hannibal's  youngest  brother  Mago  remained  still 
head  of  respectable  armies  in  Spain,  and  were  rec 
reinforcements  from  Africa.     Nevertheless,  it  is  nc 
cult  to  perceive  that  the  power  of  Carthage  was  now 
wane.     Not  a  single  vigorous  effort  was  made  to 
what  had  been  lost.     The  theatre  of  war  was  tran 
more  and  more   southward,  into  the  neighbourh 
Gades,  the  last  town  of  any  importance  which  1 
mained  of  the  whole  of  the  Punic  possessions 
peninsula.     It  seemed  that  the  Carthaginians  plai 
their  hopes  of  final  success  on  the  issue  of  the  ^ 
Italy,  and  that  fix)m  the  victory  of  the  two  sons  of ! 
in  Italy  they  expected  the  recovery  of  Spain  as  a  i 
consequence. 
AUeeed  Under   such    circumstances    the  task  of  Scipi 
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eodeayoured  to  extol  his  exploits  in  Spain  and  to  represent     CHAP. 
ium  as  a  consummate  hero,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  v .    ,  •, 
connncing  ns  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  he  had     p^^^^ 
an  opportonity  of  accomplishing  great  things.     We  see    207-203 
dearly  that  the  glory  of  Scipio  is  the  engrossing  topic  of       ^'^' 
tiie  writers  who  record  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Spain.  ^^^^  *" 
ffis  individual  action  is  everywhere  conspicuous.   We  can 
almost  fancy  that  we  are  reading  an  epic  poem  in  his 
kmour,  and  some  of  the  scenes  described  unmistakably 
letray  their  origin  in  the  poetical  imagination  of  the 
original  narrator  or  in  an  actual  poem.'    It  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  these  traces  of  poetry.     But  as  we  possess  no 
fltrictly  sober  and  authentic  report  of  events  by  the  side 
of  the  poetically  coloured  narrative,  we  are  unable  to 
separate  fiction  from  truth  by  any  but  internal  criteria, 
and  in  many  instances  this  separation  must  be  lefb  to  the 
Uck  and  individual  judgment  of  the  critical  reader. 

On  his  first  appearance  in  Spain,  Scipio  had  won  the  Popularity 
hearts  of  the  people.  When,  after  the  capture  of  New  |*n|!*am^ 
Oarthage,  they  had  seen  his  magnanimity  and  wisdom, 
iheir  admiration  for  the  youthful  hero  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  they  began  to  call  him  their  king.  At  first 
Scipio  took  no  notice  of  this.  But  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Bsecula,  he  liberated  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and 
the  Spanish  nobles,  seized  with  enthusiasm,  solemnly  pro- 
daimed  In'm  their  king>'  Scipio  met  them  with  the  decla- 
ration that  he  claimed  indeed  to  possess  a  royal  spirit, 
but  that,  as  a  Eoman  citizen,  he  could  not  assume  the 
royal  title,  but  was  satisfied  with  that  of  Imperator. 
Polybius  makes  this  the  opportunity  for  extolling  Scipio's 
moderation  and  republican  sentiments,  and  he  expresses 

*  Snch  a  passage  is  that  where  the  meeting  of  Scipio  and  Masinissii  is 
described  (Livy,  xxviii.  36):  'Cceperat  iam  ante  Numidam  ex  fama  rerum 
gestarum  admiratio  viri  substitneratque  animo  speciem  quoque  corporis  amplam 
ac  magnificam :  cetemm  maior  prsesentis  veneratio  cepit ;  et  prseterquam  quod 
raapte  natura  multa  maiestas  inerat,  omabat  promissa  csesarios  habitusque 
eorporis  non  cultus  mimditiis  sed  virilis  vere  ac  militaris  et  setas  in  medio 
Tirinm  robore,'  etc. 

•  Polybius,  X,  40.    Livy,  xxvii.  19. 
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surprise  fchat  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  acrowH 
neither  on  this  occasion  nor  at  a  later  period  when,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Syria,  he  had  reached 
the  height  of  glory,  and  *  had  free  scope  to  obtain  lojil 
power  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  he  wished*'  *  Tli 
opinion,  so  unhesitatingly  expressed  by  Polybius,  isiniie 
highest  degree  strange  and  startling.  It  proves  berori 
dispute  that  in  his  time,  i.e.  in  the  first  half  of  the  aecorf 
century  before  our  era,  the  establishment  of  monaidiieil 
government  was  a  contingency  which  the  imagination  of 
the  Romans  did  not  place  beyond  the  reach  of  possibilitj; 
that  at  any  rate  distinguished  members  of  the  nobiElj 
were  reputed  capable  of  aspiring  to  a  position  abore  & 
republican  equality  which  befitted  the  miajority  of  citiiem 
It  is  true  we  find  this  idea  expressed  by  a  Greek,  wio 
perhaps  had  no  conception  of  the  deep-seated  horror  nitk 
which  a  genuine  Eoman  looked  upon  the  power  and  ik 
very  name  of  a  king,  and  whom  the  history  of  his  om 
nation  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  made 
familiar  with  the  assumption  of  royal  dignity  by  successM 
generals.      Moreover,   Polybius    intimates   that,   in  li 

>  The  passage  of  Polybius  (x.  40)  is  of  great  significance,  and  deserrtftobi 
quoted  at  full  length :    Aih  koI  trvvoBpoUras  rohs  "Ifintipas  fiaa-tKuch  fh  % 
fiovXtaOcu   iral   Kiyta^cu  irap&   iraurt¥  ical   rcur  iiKrfittoiS  bwdpx^u^  fiariktk  f 
fi^y  oUrt  i$€\fiy  tlyau  oih§  \4y§ff0ai  irop'   oi^tyi.     Tavra  8*   cnr^r  TOf^rntQit 
arparriyhy  avrhy  irpoc^yuy.    "Itrvs  fihy  ody  Ktd  rirt  ZiKuiws  &y  ns  luinifitwri 
T^y  fieYoXo^jfvx^  rMphSf  fj  K0fu9p  y4os  t^y  letd  riis  n^x^f  o^rf  irwrfvSpi^i^ 
iw\  roffovToyf  &<rrt  irdyras  roits  brcrarrofiiyous  i^  airr&y  hrt  t€  rmin^  wrrl 
X^y<u  riiy  9id\ri^ty  ic<d  r^y  6ynfuurlWt  ^{Jms  iw  iavr^  9t4fi€u^  mi2  wa^jfrun  tV 
roiauTfiy  Spfiijy  ical  ^mnwrlcty,     TloKh  Se  iJMKKoy  Ay  ris  Bai^jtdo'tu  rigy  liiy^V 
TTjr  Ttpl  rhy  &y9pa  ficTaXoijrux^as  /SX^oi   tls  robs  ivx^t'tovt  tov  fiimt  noftk, 
tivIku  irphs  Toif  irar^  r^y  *1firjpiay  fpyois   nartirrpi'^CBTO  fi^y    Kapxyfioy(ms  ol 
rit  TrXiitrra  koI  KdWiffra  fi4pri  r^s  liifivris  iwh  r&y  ^iKaiyov  fiof/iAy  c«f  *flpaKkm0 
(Trj)KS>y  vnh  r)\y  rris  ifrarpihof  i^ovfflay  ^ycryf,  Kortarpi^ro  Zk  tify  'Affiey  ai 
Tovs  TTJs  Jiupias  fia(n\€7s  Kcti  rh  KdXXi(rroy  ical  fi^yurroy  fi4pos  rns  nUts^^ 
tnrfiKooy    iwoiii(r§    'PwftalotSf    IXajSe    Bk   icatpohs    elt    rh    vcptvor^^a''^ 
Svyaffreiay   fiaffiXiK^y    iy  oti  &y   imfiiKotro  Ka\    fiovKii$€l^  riwm 
rrjs  oiKovt^iviis,     With  these  startling  words  we  may  compare  Dion  Ce»!" 
(frgm.   Ivii.    36) :    tri  {^nriwv)   fiti(offy  r^s   Koty^s   iur^>a\las   iyry6yu  .  .  •  • 
Siro;;   fi^    iavToif    r^payyoy    avBaiprroy    ixafficiiffwffiy    ('Pfltf/iuuot),   and    ZuUUV 
(ix.  11):  ol  bl  iy  rfj  ?d>fiji  ....     <p6$(i>  fi^  xnr9p^povii<ras  rvpayyla^  iLyfnXf^fcf* 
avr6y. 
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t^inion,  Scipio  might  have  made  use  of  his  influence  and  chap. 
of  circumstances  to  obtain  royal  authority,  not  in  Borne,  x_  .,  L. 
bat  in  Spain,  Asia,  or  elsewhere.  Perhaps  he  thought  such  p^^ 
li  regal  or  vice-regal  position  not  incompatible  with  the  207-205 
hties  of  a  Boman  citizen  and  general,  much,  perhaps,  as 
the  men  of  the  house  of  Barcas  had  been  de  facto  kings  in 
Spain,  and  had  yet  continued  to  serve  the  Carthaginian 
liate  as  dutifdl  subjects ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  conside- 
Ations,  the  judgment  of  Folybius,  with  regard  to  Scipio's 
lefosal  of  the  royal  title,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
ihe  times.  It  is  the  first  faint  shadow  which  coming  events 
)art  before  them.  The  dominion  of  Bome  over  the  pro- 
vinces made  it  necessary  to  confer  upon  individuals  from 
ime  to  time  mona^jhical  powers ;  aad  these  temporary 
)0wer8  were  the  steps  to  the  throne  of  the  Boman  em- 
)eror8.  Spain  was  the  first  country  that  witnessed  the 
intocratic  power  of  Boman  nobles;  and  it  was  in  the 
Binily  of  the  Scipios  that  this  became  first  apparent.  It 
;rew  from  generation  to  generation,  and  under  its  weight 
he  republic  was  crushed.  There  had  been  a  time  in 
tome,  and  it  was  not  far  back,  when  not  even  the  thought 
i  the  possibility  of  monarchical  power  could  have  been 
ntertained  by  any  one.  In  the  Samnite  wars,  in  the  war 
nth  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  the  soul 
f  every  Boman  was  filled  by  the  republican  spirit  alone. 
Another  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  free  republic 
rag  inconceivable  in  Bome,  just  as  it  is  inconceivable  at 
lie  present  day  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States 
F  America.  All  the  accusations  brought  by  the  Boman 
onalists  against  Spurius  Cassius,  Spurius  Mselius,  and 
[arcus  Manlius,  for  alleged  attempts  to  seize  monarchical 
:)wer,  are  nothing  but  inventions  of  a  later  period.  But 
lis  period  begins,  as  we  now  see,  after  the  Hannibalian 
ar,  when  a  writer  like  Polybius  could  find  reason  to 
raise  Scipio  for  refusing  the  royal  title  and  for  abstain- 
ig  from  the  assumption  of  royal  authority. 
In  spite  of  the  republican  sentiments  and  the  modera-  Magnifi- 
on  which  Scipio  displayed  with  regard  to  the  offer  of  the  j^^er  of 

Scipio. 
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royal  title,  his  conduct  and  demeanour  showed  a  kind  of 
royal  bearing  and  of  conscious  superiority  over  his  fellow-  j 
citizens.     He  was  surrounded  by  something  like  a  conrt  . 
on  a  small  scale.     His  first  confidential  adviser  and  mosi 
trusty  servant  was   Cains   Laelius,*   who   was  employed 
especially  to  execute  delicate  commissions  and  deliyer 
messages  in  Eome,   to    sound    Scipio's   praise    and  to 
keep  together  his  friends  in  the  senate.      Besides  this 
diplomatic   agency  he  was  also   intrusted  with  militaij 
duties,  like  Scipio's  elder  brother  Lucius,  and  like  Gains 
Marcius,   the  brave  tribune  who  in  the  year  212  had 
saved  the  remnants  of  the  Eoman  army  from  utter  de- 
struction.    Even  the  propreotor   Marcus   Junius  Silanofl 
received  orders  from  him  as  if  he  were  an  imperial  legate,* 
whilst  the  commander-in-chief  directed  the  movements  ct 
his  inferiors  fi:om  his  head-quarters  at  Tarraco. 

The  year  207  B.C.,  which  was  so  decisive  for  the  war  in 
Italy,  seems  not  to  have  been  marked  by  any  noteworthj 
events  in  Spain.  After  Hasdrubal  had  marched  with  his 
army  across  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  it  appears  that  the 
Carthaginians  did  not  feel  strong  enough  for  any  offensiTe 
operations,  and  Scipio  too  was  weakened,  as  he  had  sent 
a  part  of  his  forces  for  the  protection  of  Italy.'  He  re- 
mained stationary  in  Tarraco,  where  he  had  wintered,  and 
we  hear  only  of  a  march  of  Lcelius  to  Bsetica  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  peninsula,  where  he  encountered  and 
worsted  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  and  captured  a  Punic 
general  named  Hanno.  The  only  other  event  assigned  to 
this  year  is  the  taking  of  a  place  called  Oringis,*  by  Scipio's 
brother  Lucius,  on  which  occasion  2,000  enemies  and  not 
more  than  ninety  Romans  are  said  to  have  fallen.*'' 


*  Polybius,  X.  3,  §  2 :  TdXos  AaiXios  kwh  yiov  ficTC(rxi7«^f  ain^  wwnh  tff^ 

'  Livy  (xxvi.  19)  calls  him  Scipio's  *adiutor  ad  res  gerendas.' 

*  See  above,   p.  383.    Nevertheless  Livy  says   (xxriii.  1)  that   in  Sptia 
*  renatum  subito  par  priori  bello,'  which  is  merely  an  empty  phrase. 

*  Whether  this  place  is  identical  with  Auringis,  mentioned  before  byli^ 
(xxiv.  42),  and  where  it  was  situated,  we  do  not  know. 

*  Liv)',  xxviii.  3. 
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The  succeeding  year,  206  B.C.,  witnessed  the  total  ex-     chap. 

VTfT 

iinction  of  Punic  dominion  in  Spain.    Scipio  had  probably  '_.- 

ififain  reinforced  his  army  after  the  battle  on  the  Metaurus.      Sixth 
The  news  of  that  victory  produced  a  great  effect  in  Spain,    207-200 
and  gained  new  allies  for  the  Bomans.     Scipio  marched       °^* 
igain  southwards,  and  met  a  second  time  at  Baecula  a  ^^J^j^^^f 
brge   Carthaginian   army   under  Hasdrubal,  the  son   of  Baecula. 
Glisgo,  which,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  compelled  to 
retreat  into  its  camp,  and  drove  further  and  further  south 
shortly  after.*     Hereupon  he  returned  by  slow  marches  to 
Tarraco,   leaving  Silanus   behind  to  pursue  the  broken 
hostile  army.     This  army,  it  appears,  dwindled  away  fast. 
The  Spanish  troops  deserted  and  went  to  their  respective 
homes,  while  the  Punians  retreated  to  the  island  town  of 
Gades.     Thus  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Spain.     Here,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
flie  superior  strength  and  perseverance  of  Rome  had  pre- 
Tailed  over  the  Carthaginian  armies,  which  were  apparently 
better  led,  but  composed  of  worse  materials. 

The  contagion  of  defection,  which  in  great  part  had  Overtures 
caused  the  loss  of  Spain,  now  began  to  attack  the  native  njsga'^to 
African  troops,  which,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Scipio. 

'  This  second  victory  of  Bsecula  is  exposed  to  as  serious  historical  doubts 
U  the  fir»t.     Even  the  name  of  the  locality  is  uncertain ;  for  Livy  (xxviii.  12) 
mentions  the  name  Silipa,  besides  Bxcula  ;  the  manui<cript8  of  Polybius  have 
Elinga,  which  has  been  corrected  into  Ilipa ;  and  Appian  calls  the  place  by 
the  stmngp  name  of  Karmon.     Great  victories  make  even  insignificant  places, 
such  as  Cannse,  celebrated  ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  rather  a  questionable 
triumph  of  which  not  even  the  locality  is  fixed  and  known.     It  can  further 
be  sbown  that  Scipio's  friends  were  guilty  of  great  exaggerations.     Livy,  who 
is  not  gencially  inclined  to  understate  the  results  of  R<iman  feats  of  arms 
says  that  the  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  64,000  strong,  but  that  some  writers 
made   it   20,000  more.     He  does  not  mention  Polybius;   but,  by  chance,  a 
fragment  of  this  historian  has  been  preserved  (xi.  20  if.)  in  which  the  battle 
is  very  fuUy  relatt'd,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  he  is  the  authority  for 
the  greater  number.     This  stateniont,  accordingly,  may  be  considered  to  be 
based  on  family  traditions  of  the  Scipios.     Ljwtly,  the  reported  issuft  of  the 
batUe  is  such  that  it  betrays  the  false  colouring  to  anyone  slightly  accustomed 
to  judge  such  reports.     The  numbers  of  the  killed  and  captured  Carthaginians 
are  not  given ;  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  sudden  thundcr- 
storm,  and  the  Carthaginian»,  as  well  as  the  Eomans,  retire  into  their  neigh- 
bouring camp.     After  this,  what  remains  of  the  alleged  victor}'? 
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Carthaginian  armies,  had  hitherto  been  the  terror  of  tlie 
legions.  Masinissa,  the  brave  Numidian  prince,  who  a 
few  years  before  had  fought  against  the  rebellious  Sypliai, 
and  had  since  then  rendered  the  most  important  senrices 
in  Spain  with  his  excellent  cavalry,  was  beginning  to  find 
out,  with  the  native  shrewdness  of  a  barbarian,  that  the 
cause  of  his  friends  and  pati*ons  was  lost,  and  be  wu 
anxious,  before  it  should  be  too  late,  to  secure  for  himself  & 
safe  retreat  into  the  camp  of  the  conquerors.  He  was  shut 
up  in  Gades  with  the  remnant  of  the  Carthaginian  armj, 
but  found  an  opportunity  of  treating  with  Silanus,^  and 
is  even  related  to  have  had  a  secret  interview  with  Scipio 
himself,  in  which  the  terms  of  an  alliance  between  him  and 
Boyie  were  discussed,  and  his  co-operation  was  promised 
in  case  the  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa.*  Thus  the 
first  preparations  were  made  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  Scipio  was  already  maturing  in  his  mind,  viz.,  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  that  country,  where 
the  most  deadly  blows  could  be  inflicted  on  Carthage. 

But  before  Masinissa's  help  was  quite  secured,  Scipio 
endeavoured  to  restore  and  to  strengthen  the  amicable 
relations  which  for  several  years  had  existed  between  Eorne 
and  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  western 
Numidians  or  Massaesylians.  In  the  year  215  Syphax  had, 
in  the  hope  of  aid  from  Rome,  taken  up  arms  i^nst 
Carthage.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  left  to  his  own 
resources,  and  the  few  Boman  officers  whom  the  two 
Scipios  had  sent  to  him  from  Spain  '  had  proved  unable  to 
convert  his  unruly  Numidians  into  anything  like  a  regular 
and  steady  infantry.  He  was  accordingly  worsted  and 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
allies,  the  Numidians,  under  King  Gula  and  his  son 
Masinissa.      Under   what  conditions    the   Carthaginians 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  16. 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  35.  It  seems  hardly  probable  that  Scipio,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  secretly  with  Masinissa,  went  from  one  end  of  Spain 
(Tarnico)  to  the  other  (Gades).  The  meeting  of  Scipio  and  Masiaisw  i» 
probably  only  a  poetical  pendant  to  the  meeting  with  Syphax,  which  is  cqualJ/ 
fictitious.  *  See  above,  p.  315. 
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Twards  made  peace  with  him  and  allowed  him  to  return 
)  his  country,  we  are  not  informed.   We  hear  only  that, 
h  the  subtle  treachery  of  a  barbarian,  he   sent  an 
>assy  to  Eome   in  210,  to  assure  the  senate  of  his 
ndship,   whilst  he   was   in   amicable    relations    with 
thage.     The  secret  intri^es  carried  on  with  him  and 
h  Masinissa  are  not  known  to  ns.     It  may  be  that 
pio  wished  to  gain  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  both. 
}  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  neither  Eome  nor 
•thage  could  be  on  good  terms  with  one  of  the  two  rivals 
hout  making    an    enemy    of  the   other.       The    two 
midian  chiefs  could  not  be  on  the  same  side,  for  each  of 
m  aimed  at  obtaining  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole 
Numidia.     As  long  as  Masinissa  was  faithful  in  the 
vice  of  the  Carthaginians,  Syphax  tried  to  keep  on  good 
ms  with  Bome ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Masinissa 
1  betrayed  his  friends  and  gone  over  to  the  Romans,  it 
3  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  remain  in  a  neutral  or 
in   hostile  position  to  Carthage.     If  one  of  the  two 
imidian  chiefs  turned  to  the  right,  it  was  necessary  for 
>  other  to  turn  to  the  left.     It  was  therefore  a  vain 
empt  on  the  part  of  Scipio  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
phax  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians  after  he  had 
Ached  Masinissa  from  their  side. 

Livy  gives  a  long  and  graphic  description  of  a  dangerous 
rage  of  Scipio  to  a  Numidian  port ;  of  his  meeting,  by  an 
:raordinary  coincidence,  with  Hasdrtibal,  the  son  of 
3go,  in  the  very  house  and  at  the  table  of  Syphax  ;  of 
jotiations  there  conducted,  on  which  occasion  Scipio's 
*sonal  qualities  again  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  his 
jmies,  and  histly  of  an  alliance  concluded  with  Syphax.* 
e  whole  of  this  narrative  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
nain  of  fiction.  It  looks  like  a  rhapsody  in  the  epic  poem 
the  great  Scipio.  The  facts  related  are  nothing  but 
5  personal  adventures  of  a  few  heroes ;  they  have  not  the 
jhtest  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  and  cannot  even 
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IV 

^  •  .  Syphax  *  turns  out  to  be  a  fable,  and  the  Quixotic  vojagc 
to  Africa  cannot  be  fitted  chronologically  into  the  year 
206.^  If  therefore  negotiations  really  took  place  between 
Scipio  and  Syphax,  it  is  probable  that  Lselius,  or  some  other 
confidential  agent,  was  the  negotiator,  and  not  the  com- 
mander-in-chief himself.* 
Story  of  Not  a  whit  more  authentic,  and  not  a  whit  more  in- 

eames^ar*    teresting  as  bearing  on  the  course  of  events,  is  the  detailed 
New  Car-     narrative  given  by  Livy  *  of  the  magnificent  funeral  games 
*         which  Scipio  celebrated  in  New  Carthage  in  honour  of  Iiis 
father  and  his  uncle.     The  gladiatorial  combats  on  this 
occasion  were  not  of  the  kind  usually  exhibited  in  Rome 
at  the  funerals  of  great  u^en.     Instead  of  hired  gladiators, 
free   and   noble  Spaniards,  who  had   oflFered   themselr^ 
voluntarily  and  with  a  chivalrous  zeal,   fought  with  one 
another  to  do  honour  to  the  great  Scipio.     Nay,  the  mortal 
combat  was  turned  into  an  ordeal.     Two  kinsmen,  riral 
claimants  of  a  disputed  crown,  resolved  to  decide  their 
quarrel  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  at  the   same  time  to 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  Scipio's  funeral  games  by  their 

*  Livy  (xxviii.  18):  *  fcMliisictiim.* 

'  Comparo  Weissenborn's  note  to  Livy  xxviii.  16.  The  fact  is,  too  many  erwt! 
are  crowded  into  the  year  206  ;  first,  the  march  of  Scipio  from  Tarraco  blo»W 
valley  of  the  Bietis  (Andalubia)  and  the  battle  of  Bsecula ;  this  alone  take^ 
acconling  to  Livy  {loc.  cU,  §  10),  at  least  five  months  ;  secondly,  the  vojig*  w 
Numidia  (Livy,  xxviii.  17);  thirdly,  the  taking  of  liliturgi,  Castilo,  ui 
Astapa  (ch.  19  ff.)  which  presupposes  a  second  expedition  fi\>m  the  nurtb  d 
•Spain  into  Andalusia ;  fourthly,  the  funeral  games  (ch.  21);  fifthly,  Sctjnu't 
illness  and  the  mutiny  of  the  army  (ch.  24-29) ;  sixthly,  the  campaign  «cnrf 
the  Ebro  against  Mandonius  and  Indibilis  (ch.  31  ff.) ;  seventhly,  Sripio*^ 
journey  to  Masinissa,  being  the  third  expedition  into  Andalusia  (ch.  ^;- 
eighthly,  Scipio*8  journey  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the  piirp;** 
of  securing  his  election  to  the  consulship  of  205.  Weissenbom  proposes  ^ 
apportion  some  of  tliese  events  to  the  year  207  ;  but  even  if  this  wtrw  Jocf. 
there  would  still  remain  a  good  deal  Ut  be  apportioned  to  the  limbo  of  fiotioa. 

•  An  analogous  caise  of  misrepresentation  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  thf 
Wiir.  In  the  year  203  B.C.,  negotiations  again  took  place  bet«rcen  Scipio  «»1 
Syphax  (Livy,  xxx.  3),  which,  according  to  the  general  account  of  the  annaJisiN 
Were  conductetl  by  messengers.  But  here  again  one  writer — Valerias  Aana-S 
not  notorious  for  his  veracity— preferred  a  more  striking  account,  and  reI*t<J« 
personal  interview  in  Scipio's  camp,  for  which,  of  course,  he  hiyl  to  draft* 
his  imagination.  *  J^vy»  ^txviii.  21. 
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Bourse  revolted  at  this  singular  and  atrocious  suggestion ;   ^— — ,— 1^ 
he  sought  to  persuade  the  rivals  to  desist  from  their  inten-     pj^iw 
tion,  hut,  heing  unable  to  do  so,  he  consented  at  last  to  this     207-205 
singular  trial  by  battle,  which  waa  at  the  same  time  a  show 
for  his  troops,  and  in  which  one  of  the  two  princes  was 
lolled  after  a  severe,  and  no  doubt  interesting,  fight.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  historians  who  gravely  accept  such  wild 
flights  of  imagination  as  actual  facts,  to  be  recorded  in 
sober  historical  prose,  and  who  dwell  upon  them  with 
▼isible  satisfaction  ?     A  single   chapter  of  such  history  as 
this  is  sufficient  to  east  doubt  on  other  stories  connected 
with  Scipio's  doings,  even  though  they  should  not  in  them- 
selves be  fantastic  or  ridiculous. 

When  the  Carthaginians  had  evacuated  all  Spain  with  Storming 
the  single  exception  of  Gades,  there  remained  nothing  for  ^  ^ 
Steipio  to  do  but  to  make  war  upon  those  of  the  former 
[Carthaginian  allies  who  might  not  be  found  willing  to 
exchange  the  dominion  of  one  foreign  and  alien  power  for 
hat  of  another,  or  upon  those  tribes  which  had  distin- 
^ished  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  Rome.  To  the 
atter  belonged  the  town  of  Illiturgi  on  the  river  Bsetis. 
Che  inhabitants  of  this  place,  formerly  subject  to  Carthage, 
lad  joined  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
liter  the  defeat  of  the  two  Scipios  they  had  made  their 
)eace  with  Carthage,  by  killing  the  Roman  fugitives  who 
lad  fled  into  their  town  from  the  battle-field.*  This  cruel 
areachery  now  called  for  vengeance.  Illiturgi  was  taken 
)y  storm.  All  the  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed 
ndiscriminately,  and  the  town  was  levelled  with  the 
jround.* 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  19. 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  20 :  '  Turn  vcro  apparuit  ab  ira  et  ab  odio  urbem  oxpugnatam 
sse :  nemo  capiendi  tiyos,  nemo,  pitcntibus  ad  direptionem  omnibus,  prsedse 
lemor  est:  trucidant  inermps  iuxta  arque  armatos,  fcminas  pariter  ac  viroB, 
sqne  ad  infantium  ciedem  ira  crudolis  pervenit.  Ignem  deindo  tectis  iniiciunt 
c  diruunt  qure  incendio  absumi  npqueunt.'  The  endent  satisfaction  with 
rhich  Livy  p.iints  this  scene,  and  which  is  hardly  disguise*!  by  the  qualification 
f  ira  as  crudelis,  shows  that  the  barbaric  practices  of  ancient  warfare  caused 
ittle  compunction  even  to  the  humanity  and  refiuoment  of  the  Augustan  age, 
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BOOK         The   neighbouring  town  of  Ca«tulo  was  treated  less 

. rJ — '  severely,  because,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Illiturgi,  it  had 

Destruc-  surrendered  to  Marcius  and  delivered  up  a  Punic  garrison.' 
tion  of  Marcius  then  marched  upon  Astapa  (the  modem  Estepa, 
south  of  Astigi).  This  unfortunate  town  became  the  scene 
of  one  of  those  horrible  outbreaks  of  frenzied  patriotism 
and  despair  of  which  the  natives  of  Spain  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  given  several  examples.  The  men  of 
Astapa  raised  in  their  town  a  huge  funeral  pile,  cast  all 
their  treasures  on  it,  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and 
let  the  fiames  consume  all,  whilst  they  themselves  rushed 
against  the  enemy  and  fell  in  battle  to  the  last  man.' 
They  had  had  no  choice  left  between  this  terrible  end  and 
'  the  still  more  terrible  one  of  Illiturgi,  and  they  thought 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  would  be  less  at  the  handi 
of  sacrificers  than  of  butchers. 
Illness  of  Hitherto  Scipio  had  met  with  uninterrupted  success, 
mutrn  *of  "^^^  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  Spain ;  all  the 
troops.  native  peoples  were  subdued  or  had  voluntarily  joined  tie 
Boman  cause ;  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
two  most  powerful  Numidian  chiefs,  who  promised  their 
assistance  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Africa, 
when  suddenly  the  promising  result  was  jeopardised— for 
Scipio,  the  man  on  whom  everything  depended,  was 
suddenly  taken  ill.  Even  the  bare  rumour  of  this  cala- 
mity, exaggerating  his  illness  the  further  it  spread, 
caused  disquietude  in  the  whole  province ;  and  not  only  the 
fickle  Spanish  allies,  but  even  the  Roman  legionary  soldiers, 
unexpectedly  evinced  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  even 
mutiny.'  A  body  of  eight  thousand  Boman  soldiers, 
stationed  near  Sucro,  had  even  before  this  time  been 
animated  by  a  bad  spirit;  they  had  complained  that 
their  pay  was  withheld,  that  they  had  been  forbidden  to 
despoil  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  were  kepfc  too  long 


•  This  was  probably  the  remnant  of  the  broken-up  Carthaginian  armj. 
'  On  a  similar  deed  of  the  Saguntines,  see  Livy,  xxi.  14. 
'  Livy,  xxriii.  21  :  '  Apparuitque  quantam  excitatura  uolcm  vera  faiart 
dades  cum  Tanus  rumor  tantas  prccellas  exci^issct.' 
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n  foreign  service.  Now,  when  the  news  of  Scipio's  illness 
ad  reached  them,  their  discontent  broke  out  into  open 
esistance  to  the  orders  of  the  legionary  tribunes ;  they 
leeted  two  private  soldiers  as  their  leaders,*  plundered  the 
urrounding  country,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  imitate 
he  example  of  the  Campanian  legion  in  the  war  with 
*yrrhus,  in  renouncing  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  in  esta- 
lishing  somewhere  an  independent  dominion  of  their  own. 
lb  yet,  however,  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  open  act 
f  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  had  ventured  on  no  outrage 
gainst  the  majesty  of  Bome  beyond  the  violation  of 
lilitary  discipline  and  subordination,  when  the  news 
rrived  that  Scipio  was  not  dead,  nor  hopelessly  ill,  but 
[lat  he  had  recovered,  and  that  he  ordered  them  to  march 
)  New  Carthage,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pay 
lat  was  due  to  them.  They  obeyed,  and  were  soon 
pought  to  their  senses.  Scipio  caused  them  to  be  sur- 
mnded  and  disarmed  by  faithful  troops,  the  ringleaders 
>  be  seized  and  executed,  and  order  and  discipline  to  be 
jstored  without  further  diflBculty.  The  danger  dis- 
[)peared  as  if  by  magic,  and  it  was  shown  again  what  a 
3wer  Scipio  possessed  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers.* 

The  mutiny  of  the  army  being  suppressed,  the  re- 
jllious  Spaniards  were  soon  punished.  Scipio  crossed 
le  Ebro,  penetrated  into  the  land  of  the  llergetes  and 
aretani,  on  the  north  side  of  this  river,  defeated  the 
"others  Mandonius  and  Indibilis,  and  forced  them  to 
ibmission  and  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 

Before  the  year  closed,  Gades  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
omans.  For  a  regular  siege  of  this  strong  island  town, 
?ipio  would  have  needed  not  only  a  considerable  army 
it  also  a  large  fleet.  But  he  could  not  avail  himself  of 
.8  ships,  as  he  had  taken  the  rowers  from  them  to  employ 
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>  The  names  of  these  men  were  C.  Atrius  and  C.  Albius,  i.e.  John  Black 
i  John  White  (Livy,  xxviii.  24),  and  they  seem  hardly  historical. 
'  The  story  of  the  mutiny  at  Sucro  contains  nothing  that  is  improbable  in 
elf;  but  the  intention  is  evident  to  glorify  Scipio  as  the  upholder  of  Bomaa 
fcipline.     At  any  rate  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  aflbir. 
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BOOK     on   land    service.      He   sought,  therefore,    to   gain  Ik  w 
.^  -,  I — '   town  by  treason,  a  plan  which  had  succeeded  in  so maaj  Jt 
instances,   and   which  promised   an    easier  and  speedier 
result.     Negotiations  were  begun.     In  Grades,  as  well  u 
in  all  places  occupied  by  the  Carthsiginiaiis,  it  was  €MJ 
to  find  traitors  who  declared  their  readiness  to  delirer  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  Punic  garrison,  into  the  hands  o! 
the  Eomans.*      But  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  ring- 
leaders were  seized  and  sent  to  Carthage,  to  await  thar 
punishment.      Nevertheless,   the   Carthaginians  seem  ts 
have  despaired  of  holding  Gades  permanently.     The  inhi- 
bitants  were  Pimians,  but  not  Carthaginians.     They  were 
in  the  condition  of  subject  allies,  a  condition  which  wm, 
no  doubt,  felt  to  be  burthensome  and  unsatisfactory.  They 
took  very  little   interest  in  the  struggle  for  supremacj 
between  Eome  and  Carthage,  for  neither  the  one  state 
nor    the   other  allowed   them   an   independent   position. 
Perhaps  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Carthage   was  con- 
sidered to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  Gades,*  whilst 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Rome  on  this  score; 
and  the  whole  trade  in  the  western  seas  was,  after  the 
humiliation  of  Carthage,  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Gades,  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.     Such  dispo- 
sitions as  these,  on  the  part  of  the  population  of  Gadea, 
would  explain  the  severity  with  which  Mago  was  ordered 
by  the  home  government  to  treat  the  town — a  severity 
which  could  aim  not  at  maintaining  possession  of  Gadea, 
but  at  exacting  from  it  mercilessly  the  means  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  Rome,  and  then  giving  it  up.    Mago 
plundered  not  only  the  public  treasury  and  the  temples,* 
but  even  private  citizens,  and  then  left  the  port  of  Gades 
with  the  whole  fleet  and  all  the  forces.    In  this  undignified 
way  the  Carthaginians  abandoned  the  last  hold  they  still 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  23. 
2  With  shortsighted  selfishness  the  Carthaginians  had  sacrificed  the  intewrf 

and  prosperity  of  the  provincial  towns  for  the  benefit  of  the  capital  <»e 
above,  p.  11),  just  as  the  maritime  powers  of  modem  Europe  formerly  did  with 
regard  to  their  colonial  possessions. 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  36. 
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bad  on  Spanish  soil,   Gades,  of  course,  opened  its  gates  to     chap. 
he  Bomans,  and  obtained  favourable  conditions  of  peace, 


mder  which  it  continued  for  a  long  time  to  flourish,  as     -p^^^ 
ii  allied  city,  subject   indeed   to   Bome,   but  enjoying    207-205 
erfect   freedom    in  the   management  of  its   own  local 
flSiirsJ 
Thus   Spain  was   lost,  not  in  consequence  of  a  great  Signifi- 

C&DC6  of 

scisive  battle,  but  by  the  gradual  retreat  and  exhaustion  the  battle 
:'  the  Cartha£:inians.     The  last  effort  for  the  defence  of  9j*^^® 

^  Metaurus. 

pain  had  been  made  when  Hasdrubal  Barcas  appeared 
ith  the  Spanish  army  on  Italian  soil.  It  was  on  the 
!etaurus  that  the  Bomans  conquered  Spain,  and  Scipio 
id  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  wounded 
yn  to  the  last  recesses,  and  to  scare  him  away.  Before 
le  year  closed,  he  could  look  upon  this  task  as  done, 
"e  intrusted  the  chief  command  to  his  legate,  M.  Junius 
ilanus,^  and  returned  to  Bome,  accompanied  by  La;lius, 
►  secure  his  election  for  the  consulship  of  the  ensuing 
jar,  and  to  mature  his  plans  for  carrying  the  war  into 
frica. 

The  hopes  which  Hannibal  had  entertained  from  the  Policy  of 
liauce  and  co-operation  of  King  Philip  of  Macedon  had  Macron. 
>t  been  realised.  Instead  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
)erations  in  Italy,  where  his  excellent  Macedonian  troops 
ould  infallibly  have  decided  the  war  in  favour  of  the 
lied  powers  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Philip  at- 
Lcked  those  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  for  which 
3  had  stipulated  as  his  share  of  the  booty  after  the  defeat 
•  Rome,'  taking  it  apparently  for  granted  that,  even 
ithout  his  help,  Hannibal  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
le  conquest  of  Italy.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  consider- 
)le  advantages  in  lUyria,  and,regarding  himself  as  already 
idisputed  master  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Ambracian 
ulf,  he  seemed  to  be  bent  on  changing  the  influence 
hich  he  enjoyed,  as  the  protector  of  some  of  the  Greek 
ates,  into  a  real  dominion  over  all.     He  laid  aside  more 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  37  ;  xxxii.  2.    Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  16,  34 ;  18,  41. 
«  PolyLius,  xi.  33,  §  8.  'See  alovp,  p.  230. 
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and  more  tlie  qualities  of  a  leader  of  the  Greeks,  and 
assumed  those  of  an  Asiatic  despot.     The  amiable  cha- 
racter which  he  had  exhibited  in  his  youth  gave  way  to 
low   voluptuousness,   falsity,   and   cruelty   vrhen  he  had 
become  a  man.     He  forfeited  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  his  best  friends,  the  Achseans,  when  he  endea- 
voured, by  cunning  and   cruelty,  to  keep    possession  of 
Messenia.     The  royal  debauchee  was  not  ashamed,  whilst 
he  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Aratos,  to 
dishonour  the  wife  of  his  son,  and,  when  Aratos  reproached 
him,  to  cause  his  death  by  poison.     The  old  jealousy  and 
all  the  passions  and  internal  disputes  of  the  Greeks,  whidi 
were  to  have  been  buried  for  ever  by  the  peace  of  Kan- 
paktos,  in  217,*  revived  at  once,  and  it  was  not  difficoH 
for  the  Romans  to  kindle  again  the  flames  of  war,  and 
then  to  leave  the  king  of  Macedonia  so  much  to  do  in  lis 
own  country  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  np  the  attempt 
of  a  landing  in  Italy. 

There  is  little  use  in  attempting  to  determine  who  iw« 
guilty  of  having  caused  the  interference  of  Some  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
small  independent  states,  the  spirit  of  nationality  conld 
not  embrace  all  the  Greek  peoples,  and  bind  them  dnrablj 
together  for  common  action  against  any  enemies  what- 
ever. No  abstract  considerations  of  public  moraUtj  or 
national  duty  ever  prevented  any  Greek  commauity  froia 
seeking  the  alliance  of  a  foreign  power ;  they  accepted  it 
without  the  least  scruple,  if  it  promised  immediate  mate- 
rial advantages.  Few  Greeks  ever  felt  patriotic  scrnples 
in  availing  themselves  of  Persian  money  or  Macedonian 
troops  to  strike  down  their  own  immediate  neighbouw 
and  Hellenic  compatriots.  Even  the  great  national 
struggle  against  Asiatic  barbarism,  under  Miltiadcs  and 
Tliemistokles,  had  not  united  all  the  Greeks  in  their 
common  cause,  and  since  that  time  no  equally  grand 
national  enthusiasm   had  raised  them   above   the  petty 


»  Sec  above,  p.  278. 
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jealonsies  of  local  interests.    A  sliort  time  before  the  inter-     chap. 
foence  of  the  Romans,  the  Achaean  league  had  appealed  >.    ,  ',. 
to  the  Macedonians,   and   made    them    the   arbitrators     t?!^™ 

,  Period, 

in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hellas.  If,  therefore,  on  the  207-205 
present  occasion,  the  ^tolians  called  in  the  Bomans,  we  ^'^' 
can  only  condemn  them  of  having  committed  a  sin  against 
their  own  nation  which  none  of  the  other  Greeks  would 
liaye  scrupled  to  commit,  a  sin  which  is  the  inevitable 
enrse  of  internal  division  in  every  nation  of  ancient  or 
modem  times. 

Nevertheless    we  must  acknowledge  that  the  league  Leajni^ 
which  the  ^tolians  now  concluded  with  the  Romans  ^'^'^f'* 

the  Alo- 

was  distinguished  bj  peculiar  turpitude.  It  was  an  en-  liana  and 
gagement  by  which  the  whole  -Sltolian  people  became  Romans. 
Boman  mercenaries,  and  stipulated  that  their  hire  should 
be  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  Greek  cities.  They 
Igreed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Romans,  like  a 
band  of  robbers.  The  Romans  were  to  furnish  ships,  the 
£tolians  troops ;  the  conquered  countries  and  towns  were 
»  become  the  spoil  of  the  -Sltolians,  the  movable  booty 
hat  of  the  Romans.  If  we  recollect  that  this  *  movable 
>ooty  *  included  the  inhabitants  who  might  fall  into  the 
lands  of  the  conquerors,  and  who  would  consequently  be 
old  into  slavery,  we  shall  duly  appreciate  the  sense  of 
lational  dignity  that  could  animate  the  ^tolians  and  induce 
hem  to  conclude  so  disgracefiil  an  alliance  with  foreign 
lorbarians  for  the  enslaving  of  their  countrymen.  And  even 
his  conduct  might  perhaps  have  been  excused  or  palliated 

0  some  extent  if  extreme  danger,  or  the  necessity  of  self- 
[efence,  had  urged  the  ^tolians,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
ecure  foreign  help  on  these  terms.  But  it  was,  in  truth, 
lothing  but  their  native  robber  instinct  that  induced 
hem,  instead  of  honestly  cultivating  their  fields,  to  plough 
rith  the  spear  and  to  reap  with  the  sword.  They  suc- 
Beded  by  their  league  with  the  Romans  once  more  in 
3tting  Greece  in  a  blaze  of  war,  in  filling  the  whole 
jngth  and  breadth  of  the  land  with  untold  misery,  and 

1  preparing  for  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke  the  nation 
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which  would  not  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a  natioiial 
state.  Our  indignation  at  their  conduct  is  mingled  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  we  remember  that  thej 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of  this  yoke,  and  that  they 
were  almost  driven  to  despair  and  madness  when  they  felt 
how  galling  it  was. 

After   the   fall   of  Syracuse   and   Capua,    M.   Talerias 
Lsevinus  crossed  over  to  Greece  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ship* 
and  one  legion,*  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  popular 
assembly  of  the  -ffitolians,  the  leading  men  of  which  had 
been  previously  persuaded  to  favour  the  Roman  proposals. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  renew 
the  war  with  Philip,  as  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  con- 
quering the  Acamanian  country,  which  they  had  coreted 
for  a  long  time,  and  of  regaining  the  numerous  towns 
taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians.     It  was  supposed 
that  all  would  join  the  alliance  who,  from  their  own  in- 
terest, or  from  old  hostility,  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
Macedonia,  such  as  the  Thracian  barbarians  in  the  north, 
the  chiefs  Pleuratus  and  Skerdilaidas  in  Illyria,  the  Mes- 
senians,  Eleans,  and   Lacedaemonians   in    Peloponnesus: 
lastly,  in  Asia,  King  Attains  of  Pergamum,  who,  feeling 
unsafe  in  his  precarious  position  between  the  two  great 
monarchies  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  welcomed  the  Eonians 
as  his  patrons,  and  thus  made  an  opening  for  their  diplo- 
macy to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  distant 
East.     Valerius  promised  to  assist  the  ^tolians  with  a 
fleet  of  at  least  twenty-five  ships,  and  both  parties  en- 
gaged not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Macedonia. 
Thus  the  Eomans  had  let  loose  upon  Philip   a  pack  ot 
hounds,  numerous  enough  to  keep  him  at  bay  in  his  own 
country  and  to  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  an  invasion 
of  Italy.    They  were  relieved  from  all  anxiety  on  this  score, 
and  were  not  even  obliged  to  make  great  efforts  for  the 
defence  of  their  eastern  coast. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  in  detail  the  course  of 


*  Livy,  xxvi.  1,  24. 
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ihe  war  in  Greece,     It  was  marked,  not  by  great  decisive     CHAP. 

ictions,  but  by  a   number  of  petty  conflicts   and   bar-  . ^L^ 

t)arous  atrocities,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  nation  was  p^^^^^ 
sapped  and  wasted.  The  source  of  the  greatest  calamities  21)7-205 
iras  this,  that  the  hostile  territories  were  not  compact 
masses,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  single  line  of  ^^  PMHp 
fentier,  but  detached  pieces,  scattered  about  irregularly,  of  Mace- 
ind  intermingled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  central  Greece, 
uid  on  the  islands.  Thus  the  war  was  not  confined  to  one 
locality,  but  raged  simultaneously  in  every  quarter.  In 
iie  Peloponnesus  the  Achseans  were  harassed  continuously 
)j  the  ^tolians  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  who,  in  this 
ist  period  of  their  independence,  had  exchanged  their 
enerable  hereditary  monarchy  and  their  aristocratic  con- 
titation  for  the  government  of  a  tyrant.  The  prond 
partans,  formerly  the  sworn  enemies  and  opponents  of 
irranny  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  had  at  last  succumbed  to  a 
frant  themselves.  Machanidas,  a  brave  soldier,  had 
lado  himself  their  master,  and  exercised  a  military  de- 
K)tism  in  a  state  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  the 
isest  of  the  Greeks  the  model  of  political  institutions. 
he  coasts  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  ^gsean  Sea 
ere  visited  by  Roman,  -ffitolian,  and  Pergamenian  fleets, 
lat  plundered  and  devastated  the  towns  and  carried 
way  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  From  the  north, 
ordes  of  barbarians  broke  in  upon  Macedonia.  Philip 
-as  compelled  to  hasten  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
e  was  confronting  the  Thracians,  he  was  called  away  by 
lessengers  to  protect  his  Peloponnesian  allies ;  and  scarcely 
ad  he  marched  southwards,  when  his  hereditary  dominions 
'ere  invaded  by  Illyrians  and  Dardanians.  He  conducted 
lis  difficult  war  not  without  vigour  and  ability,  and  suc- 
3eded,  by  his  restless  activity  and  quickness,  in  showing 
imself  superior  to  his  enemies  in  every  part,  in  driving 
ack  Pleuratus  and  Skerdilaidas  in  Ulyria,  in  beating  the 
jjtolians  (210  B.C.)  near  Lamia,  and  chasing  them  into 
leir  own  country.  Attalus  of  Pergamura  was  surprised  by 
'hilip,  near  the  town  of  Opus,  which  he  had  taken  and 
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was  just  in  the  act  of  plundering.  Barely  managing  to 
escape  captivity,  he  returned  into  Asia,  and,  being  occupied 
in  disputes  with  his  neighbour.  King  Prusias  of  Bithyuia, 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The 
Komans  took  very  little  part  in  the  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  some  of  the  neutral  powers,  the  Bhodians 
and  the  king  of  Egypt,  almost  succeeded,  as  early  u 
208  B.C.,  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  peace  be- 
tween King  Philip  and  the  ^tolians.  But  the  Bomaos 
made  the  negotiations  abortive  by  now  resuming  the  war 
with  increased  vigour  on  their  part.'  After  a  short  armu- 
tice,  hostilities  were  continued;  and  if  Philip  had  possessed 
a  respectable  fleet,*  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  exhausted  iBtolians  to  submission.  In  206 
B.C.  he  penetrated  a  second  time  to  Thermon,  the  capital 
of  their  country.  His  allies,  the  Achaeans,  under  the 
command  of  the  able  general  Philopoemen,  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Spartans,  in  which  the  tyrant 
Machanidas  was  killed ;  and  as  the  Bomans  neglected 
more  and  more  to  render  the  services  to  which  they  had 
bound  themselves  in  the  treaty,  the  ^tolians  were  com- 
pelled at  last,  in  205  B.C.,  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
with  Macedonia,  in  formal  violation  of  their  engagementa 
with  Rome. 

On  his  return  from  Spain  in  the  year  206,  Scipio  enter- 
tained not  unfounded  hopes  that,  at  an  age  when  other 
men  bfgan  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  higher  military 
commands  and  oflBces  of  state,  he  would  be  rewarded  with 
a  triumph,  the  greatest  distinction  to  wliich  a  Roman  citi- 
zen could  aspire,  as  the  crowning  honour  of  a  life  detottjd 
to  the  public  service.  He  had  not  indeed  been  invested 
with  a  regular  magistracy.  Without  having  been  f  nc^or 
he  had  been  sent  to  Spain,  with  an  extraordinary  commaBd 
as  propraetor ;  nor  had  any  but  the  regular  magistrates 
ever   celebrated   a   triumph.     But  the  Hannibalian  war 


•  Lir\%  xxTiii.  30. 

*  He  resolvctl  in  the  ycnr  20S  to  build  a  hnndrrd  ships  of  war;  but  w«  «3o 
pot  know  if  this  pluu  was  ever  carried  into  oiecution. — Lirjr,  xxriii.  8. 
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ad  made  people  familiar  with  many  innovations,  and 
mong  these  innovations,  Scipio's  extraordinary  command 
"^as  so  prominent  that  the  concession  of  a  triumph,  as 

natural  consequence  of  it,  seemed  hardly  likely  to 
leet  with  any  serious  opposition.  In  the  temple  of 
tellona'  accordingly,  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  Scipio 
nTimierated  before  the  assembled  senate  all  his  exploits  in 
Ipain  ;  he  told  them  how  many  battles  he  had  fought,  how 
nany  towns  he  had  taken,  what  nations  he  had  brought 
mder  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people,  and,  though  he 
Lid  not  distinctly  ask  for  a  triumph,  he  expected  that  the 
enate  would  of  its  own  accord  decree  the  honour  he  so 
anch  coveted.  But  he  was  disappointed.  His  opponents 
nsisted  that  there  was  no  valid  reason  for  departing  from 
he  old  custom,  and  Scipio  had  to  content  himself  with 
lisplaying  as  much  pomp  and  show  as  he  could  when  he 
nade  his  entry  into  Rome  as  a  private  citizen,  without  the 
lolemn  formalities  of  a  triumph.*  Hereupon  the  consular 
elections  for  the  next  year  took  place  amidst  unusual  acti- 
vity on  the  part  of  the  people.  From  all  parts  the  Roman 
itizens  came  in  great  numbers,  not  only  to  vote,  but 
limply  to  see  the  great  Scipio.  They  thronged  round  his 
lOuse,  followed  him  to  the  Capitol,  where,  in  fulfilment  of 
I.  vow  made  in  Spain,  he  ofiTered  a  sacriflce  of  a  hundred 
)xen.  He  was  unanimonsly  elected  consul  by  all  the 
centuries,  and  in  their  imagination  the  people  saw  him 
ilready  carrying  the  war  into  Africa  and  ending  it  with 
rbe  destruction  of  Carthage. 

But  the  senate  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  enthusiasm  l>ebatM  on 
md  unanimity  of  the  people.     The  friends  and  adherents  tioVto^ 
)f  Scipio  found  themselves  opposed  by  independent  men  -Sirica 
vho  did  not  possess  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and  who 
iought  there  was  too  much  risk  in  an  attack  upon  Africa 
lo  long  as  Hannibal  had  not  evacuated  Italy.      At   the 
iead  of  these  men   was   the  aged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

'  Li\y,  xxriii.  38. 

•  Appian  (vi.  38)  inaccurattjly  calls   this  cntrj*  into  liome  a  triumph  :  Kol 
txfwiwy  fi^y  Oavfjiai6fiwos  iBpidfifitvty, 
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BOOK     His  system  of  a  pertinacious  defensive  warfare  and  of  a 
slow  and  cautious  advance  to  the   offensive   had  so  ia 
proved  eminently  successful.      By  it  Hannibal  had  gra- 
dually been  compelled  to  give  up  central  Italy  and  to  M 
back  upon   the  narrow   peninsula  of  Bruttium.    Fabiw 
could  see  no  cause  why  this  system  should  now  be  aban- 
doned.    It  was  to  be  expected  that,  if  it  was  persisted  in 
for  some  time  longer,  Hannibal  would  lose  Thurii,  Locri, 
and  Croton,  the  last  strongholds  in  his  power,  and  wooM 
thus  be  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy.     But  if,  in  order 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  Italy  were  drained  of  troops, 
it  might  be  apprehended  that  Hannibal  would  again  sail; 
forth   from  Bruttium  and  threaten  Samnium,  Campania, 
or  Latium.   The  plan  of  Scipio  and  his  party  was,  without 
any  doubt,  grander  and  more  worthy  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  vigorous  attack  on  Hie 
Carthaginians  in  Africa  would  at  once  lead  to  the  recall  of 
Hannibal  from  Italy.  Moreover  it  had  ever  been  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  to  attack  their  enemies  in  their  own  coun- 
try.   It  was  thus  that  they  had  warred  in  ancient  times  with 
the  Etruscans,  the  Latins,  and  the  Samnites.     They  had 
gone  as  far  as  Heraclea  and  Bene ven  turn  to  meet  Pyrrhus. 
In  the  first  Punic  war  they  had  made  Sicily  the  battlfvfidd, 
and  in  the  second  they  had  sent  out  their  armies  and  fleets 
to  Spain  and  across  the  Adriatic.     It  is  true  they  had  not 
forgotten  the  Caudine  passes,  nor  the  rout  of  Regulus  in 
Africa ;  butj  after  all,  the  greatest  calamities  had  broken 
upon  Rome  when  her  enemies  had  been  allowed  to  ap- 
proach her  too  near,  on  the  AUia,  near  the  Thrasymenus, 
and  at  Cannse.     The  time  had  come  at  last  when  thej 
could  attempt  that  expedition  to  Africa  which  had  been 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Romans,  and  which  the  con- 
sul Sempronius  had  actually  been  commissioned  to  under- 
take in  the  first  year  of  the  war.     At  that  time  Hannibali 
invasion  of  Italy  had  thwarted  this  well-considered  plan. 
But  now  Hannibal  was  so   enfeebled  that  two  consular 
armies  were  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  check ;  he  barelj 
maintained  himself  in  Bruttium ;  the  remainder  of  Italj 
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as  free  from  danger ;  in  Sicil j,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  the     CHAP. 
ar  was  practically  at  an  end ;  in  Macedonia,  where  it  had  -      .  '_- 
ever  been  serious,  it  could  at  any  time  be  ended  by  the     p^^^ 
>nclasion  of  peace.    It  was  therefore  most  assuredly  the    207-205 
me  now   to  abandon  the  Fabian  principle  of  cautious       "*^' 
Bfence,  which  was  calculated  to  prolong  indefinitely  the 
ccitement,  the  disquiet,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  and 
)  gather  up  the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  for  a  bold  de- 
isive  blow,  as  the  previous   generation  had  done  with 
lorious  success  in  the  Sicilian  war. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  weighty  ar&ruments  Po«ition  of 

IT        *1    1 

rought  forward  against  this  plan  were  based  on  the 
resence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  who,  though  terribly  ex- 
austed  and  left  almost  without  resources,  still  shielded  his 
ountry  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name.  If  personal  satis- 
iction  and  his  own  glory,  so  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
is  enemies,  could  have  been  a  compensation  to  him  for 
he  vereck  of  his  hopes,  he  must  surely  have  been  consoled 
lid  even  gratified  in  watchiug  this  involuntary  tribute  to 
lis  greatness.  But  it  was  his  ambition  to  establish  the 
preatness  of  his  country,  and  he  knew  no  personal  glory 
part  from  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  Carthage. 

The  majority  in  the  senate  were  not  favourable  to  Scipio's  Compro- 
»lans.     He  had  foreseen  this,  and  he  was  prepared  to  ^"^^^^ 
arry  out  his  project  without  the  consent,  and,  if  necessary,  Scipio  and 
igainst  the  will,  of  the  sena-te.     It  was  rumoured  that  he     ^^^  ^' 
ntended  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  disposition  of 
he  masses,  and  to  obtain,  without  the  authority  of  the 
enate,  a  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  by  which  he 
rould  be  commissioned  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  and 
o  raise  the  necessary  forces.     Such  a  procedure  would 
lot  have  been  imcoustitutional,  but  it  would  have  been 
jontrary   to   the   usual   practice,  which  had  almost  the 
)Ower  of  law,  and  by  which  the  chief  direction  of  the  war, 
md  especially  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  was  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.     This  body  was 
herefore   thrown   into  great  consternation  when  Scipio 
ihowed  himself  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  set  their 
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antlioritj  at  naaght,  and  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the 
people.  Violent  debates  took  place,  and  at  last  the  ple- 
beian tribunes  effected  a  compromise  by  which  Scipio 
abandoned  the  idea  of  proToking  a  decision  of  the  peo^ 
and  promised  to  be  guided  bj  a  decree  of  the  senate,  on 
the  understanding,  howerer,  that  the  senate  would  not 
oppose  his  plan  in  principle.  Hereupon  the  senate  re- 
solved to  give  permission  to  Scipio  for  crossing  over  from 
Sicily  into  Africa;'  but  thej  Toted  means  so  inadequate  ((xt 
carrying  out  this  plan  that  Scipio  was  obliged  first  to 
create  for  himself  an  army  and  a  fleet  before  he  could  hope 
to  carry  out  his  design  with  any  chance  of  success.  Bj 
this  decision,  the  obstructiTe  party  in  the  senate  had,  at 
any  rate,  postponed  his  expedition,  and  they  might  hope 
that  in  the  meanwhile  events  would  happen  to  make  a 
landing  in  Africa  unnecessary. 

Scipio's  colleague  in  the  consulship  was  Publius  Lidnios 
Crassus,  who,  being  at  the  same  time  pontifex  maximaB, 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  Italy.  He  was  therefore 
commissioned,  in  conjunction  with  a  praetor,  and  at  the 
head  of  four  legions,  to  operate  in  Bruttium,  where  he  had 
to  watch  and  keep  Hannibal  in  check,  but  where,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  year,  nothing  of  importance  took 
place.  Scipio  had  assigned  to  him  only  thirty  ships  of 
war  and  the  two  legions  composed  of  the  fugitive  troops 
of  Cannaj  and  Herdonea.*  No  conscription  was  ordered 
for  new  troops  to  serve  under  Scipio ;  but  he  was  allowed 
to  enlist  volunteers,  and  to  call  upon  the  towns  of  Etrnria 
to  contribute  materials  for  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet.'  Thus 
a  force  of  about  7,000  men  was  collected,  especially  in 
TJmbria,  the  country  of  the  Sabines,*  Marsians,  and  PeUg- 

>  Livy,  xxviii.  45  :  *  permissum,  ut  in  Africam,  si  id  o  re  pnblia  «■« 
cense  ret,  traiiceret.  •  See  alx)Te,  p.  365. 

*  No  measure  was  so  much  calculated  to  raise  the  Roman  nobles  to  » 
position  above  that  of  private  citizens,  and  to  prepare  the  adrent  of  monarcbr. 
us  the  i)errai8sion  given  them  to  collect  armies  of  volunteers,  and  to  n»e  thea 
private  mt-ans  and  their  cre<lit  for  equipping  ships  of  war.  Men  like  Walleo- 
stein  cannot  permanently  remain  subjects. 

*  Livy  (xxviii.  45)  onumerutes  particularly  tho  towns  of  Xnrsia,  Bcit^  ui 


Roman 
troops. 
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nians.     The  town  of  Camerinum,  in  XJmbria,*  alone  sent     CHAP. 

a  cohort  of  600  men.    Other  towns  contributed  arms,  pro-  > ^L^ 

yisionSy  and  various  articles  for  the  fleet ;  Care  gave  com,     p '^™ 
Populonia  iron,  Tarquinii   sail-cloth,  Volaterrse   timber*    207-200 
and  com.   Arretium,  with  a  liberality  and  zeal  prompted       "*^' 
perhaps  by  the  desire  of  proving  its  doubted  fidelity,  sup- 
plied thousands  of  helmets,  shields,  lances,  various  utensils, 
and  provisions ;  Perusia,  Clusium,  and  Busella)  gave  com 
and  timber.     It  is  an  agreeable  surprise  for  us  to  find 
these  towns,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have  fallen  into 
decay  or  oblivion,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war ;  and 
the  inference  is  justified  that  Etruria  had,  in  comparative 
obscurity,  enjoyed  some  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

By  their  contributions  Scipio  was  enabled  to  order  the  state  of  the 
building  of  thirty  new  ships,'  and  he  went  to  Sicily,  there 
to  complete  his  preparations.  Besides  the  two  legions  from 
Cannse  and  Herdonea,  he  found  in  Sicily  a  great  number 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  Marcellus,*  who  after  their  discharge 
liad  apparently  remained  in  Sicily  of  their  own  accord, 

Axniternum,  and  besides  them  he  names  'Sabinus  omnis  ager.'  This  ex- 
preflsion  is  very  strange,  as  the  three  towns  just  named  were  precisely  the 
principal  places  of  this  very  '  Ager  Sabinus.'  From  the  most  ancient  times 
thare  prevailed  great  vagueness  with  regard  to  the  geographical  limitation  of 
the  Sabine  country.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  103).  The  Sabines,  who,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  thinl  Samnite  war,  were  received  into  the  second  class  of  Roman 
eitizens  (see  vol.  i.  p.  474).  appear  not  to  have  been  the  people  of  Nursia, 
Reate,  Amitemum,  and  *  Sabinus  omnis  ager,*  for  Livy  in  our  present  passage 
(xzviii.  45)  evidently  refers  only  to  those  volunteers  who  were  not  Roman 
eitizens.  Where  in  all  the  world  those  Sabines  had  their  local  habitation  is  a 
mysti^iy  that  I  cannot  solve.  I  am  inclined  to  think  thatLivy's  (Epit.  xi.)  state- 
ment, according  to  which  the  Sabines  were  reduced  by  Curius  Dentatus  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Saranites,  is  one  of  the  frequent  duplications  of  the  same  fact 
which  the  compiling  historians  are  so  fond  of,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  annalists  calleil  the  people  conquered  by  Curius 
Dontatus  the  Saronites,  others  the  Sabinites,  Saunites,  or  Sabines.  This  would 
explain,  or  rather  get  rid  of,  the  strange  fact,  that  the  Sabines,  who  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Rome  for  a  century  and  a  half,  suddenly  reappear 
on  the  stage  by  the  side  of  the  Samnites  as  conquered  enemies. 

"  Livy,  ix.  30.     See  Weissenbom's  note. 

•  *  Interamenta.'     Sec  Weissenbom's  note  to  Livy  xxviii.  45. 

■  On  this  occasion  the  ships  were  again  built,  as  in  the  first  Punic  war  (see 
above,  p.  53,  note  4)  with  almost  miraculous  rapidity,  being  finished  in  forty-five 
days. — Livy,  xxviii.  46.  *  Livy,  xxix.  1. 
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3i>:£     hhi.  ii9i2Kxms«tE  i^  l*>:cx  asftof-  in  war.  mzkdL  diffflaining  to 

_: ,  r'fnzx  V  &  III*-  of  iiozieES  >xl  md  taril  order,  were  read  j 

*:  TZT  uTEx  -^i*  f  rrpoH-  -:if  lo^ds.     The  kmg  wmr  could 
2»:r:  1l£1  «:  c^s:^  &  ifzii  of  TrafeflQaml  soldiery,  ocmflosting 
•re'  iii5i  -will-  iat  Hsenmr  tzl£i  for  a^rirultxiie  mnd  oflffir 
T*5i^!*t A:!  inryLl'a^  cnS  iri:-  lif^xJi  to  look  xqMm  wnr  me  their 
Tzi^Sf .     7Tb*  5yT.75:iissii£s  £zid  smTae«zy  intD  whidi  some 
>nrd:fX2§  of  isiif^  Srimftx  &r3mf«  limd  br  thmt  time  fidlen  bad 
rte*ei.  iiipirx  rj  -ai*  ili:;.'!  i   :€  Sc^«i£**s  ic*ldiers  in  Spain; 
brtiiif  5:citr5  xTiisfte  ixrrizsf»rT5 were s«?iitlin>wn  into tl^ 
f^iBSf  Vx  £xr:t!rTSf«  <£  a  fkr  mcc^  iiiddons  and  alarming 
fii^rj^rier,  wiiri  'SKrajrf  '^  eESteii^^  of  tlie  most  dan- 
r«r:-2*  f-jsmsis?  ix  xii*  titV^l      Tlie  xnodents  in  Locri 
f :irn:»fi  :al7"-  *5  fi  -warr,  sz:  «'i»*«nfc<3Xf'  in  ilie  grand  drum 
cif  ii*  v-ir,  fcT»p  Si  Ti:<i  essenaalhr  influence  the  comae  of 
^T-tTiTs  izi£  iztr  "^i^  5s?ar  I  \fci  thej  ai«  too  higUy  chan^ 
K:-:i>5i  :c  lifc*  T*i:ri5r  miirkk  cif  lie  time  to  be  passed  orer 
iz:  5£k!r»:f «  e5*:»rTsaZy  jtf  ri  5<^  cf  far  more  importauice  for  ns 
T.:  f  .--riL  t  jdrrzrr  cd"  i5>e  3Kiral  and  inteDectoal  siatos  rf 
lie  EccnLz:  Tercif  t^IiT  to  f :Cjcw  Tlie  details  of  battles,  to 
wiS.-i.  <:c  libr  2n.-ist  paz^  Sriie  credit  is  to  be  giren. 

Ir  srctc  :i  i^  attcoiltc?  to  take  locii  wbicfa  the  BMoans 

L&i  mftSr  s^:^f  ^r^«  n  was  ssfll  in  Hanmhal^s  possessioDy 

azfi  wi5  nrw  ii«  jrfzjcEpal  basf  ctf  operatiGais  in  BnitAiuiB. 

Ibf  £cciiax  pazTiSsaz^  azihro^  the  L«c«ciians  bad  fled  from 

tbr  Tc  wiL  wiifa:  h  rer  jfeec  to  ibe  Carthaginians,  and  bad 

bf-iakfz:  lifsns^e^TS  fiiefiy  to  the  neigbboming  town  of 

Ebeci-z::.     Frrcz  Tiai  jiafe  they  opened  commxmicatioQS 

wiii   5».'Zir?  :c  iJif-ir  cT'TSiizTmeai  at  borne*  and  the  latter 

Jc^:c:i5^t^i  T-:  ».i3LiT  E.:*Tsaz:  Tz\xfi5  Vy  n>eans  c^  ladders  into 

ibr  ^itfriel     Tif  TrtriiaCtz  was  carried  into  ei&ct  in  the 

ci^il  '•'^J-     -^>  s»>zi  as  tbe  citadel  was  in  the  power  of 

tbr   R:-r.:,ar,j;>    ibr   Town   j  coined  their   cause;  the  Punic 

g:&rri5»>~  rriireii  rnTo  a  <i?cvod  citadel  in  another  pait  rf 

th-?  Town,  wirre  :T  wis  aT  last  oompelled  to  surrender. 

T^:>  >:i^^ct5sfnI  ^nrTrise  was  j^lanned  and  executed  not  br 

the  vX-Ti5*:I  Liv-£rii:>»  wb.>  commanded  in  BmttiiinL,  but  bj 

Seipivx  wh>  w5^   a:   Tbat    time  commanding  in  SiciJj, 
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because  Hannibal  and  liis  army,  standing  between  Locri     CHAP. 
and  the  four  legions  in  Bruttium,  prevented  Licinius  from  >.,    ,  ',. 
penetrating  into  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the  nearness  of    p^^^ 
Bhegium  and  Messana  favoured  the  plan  of  making  an    207-205 
attack  upon  Locri  from  Sicily.  *'^* 

Thus  it  happened  that  Scipio  had  the  good  fortune  and  Atrocities 
the  merit  of  gaining  an  important  advantage  beyond  the  Roman 
Hmits  of  his  own  province.     With  this  step,  however,  he  soldiers 
idso  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  further  capture  of 
proceedings  at  Locri,  and  these  were  of  such  a  nature  that  ^'*^*^"' 
they  offered  an  occasion  to  his  enemies  for  questioning 
his  ability  as  a  general  in  one  essential  point.     He  caused 
the  chiefs  of  the  Carthaginian  party  in  Locri  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  their  property  to  be  distributed  among  their 
political  opponents.      If  he  had   stopped   here,  nobody 
would  have  blamed  him,  for,  according  to  the  prevailing 
principle  of  justice,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  undue  seve- 
rity*    But  such  a  measure  of  punishment  did  not  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  his  troops.      These  troops,  treating  Locri 
like  a  town  taken  by  assault,  not  only  plundered  it,  but 
indulged  against  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  both  sexes 
their  beastly  lusts  and  their  sanguinary  ferocity.'    At  last 
they  broke  open  the  temples  and  ransacked  even  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Proserpina,  which,  though    lying  unprotected 
before  the  town,  had  hitherto  been  respected  by  enemies 
and  even  by  vulgar  robbers.*    The  legate  Pleminius,  who 
had  been  intrusted  by  Scipio  with  the  command  in  Locri, 
not  only  permitted  all  these  atrocities,  but  took  his  share 
in  the  plunder  and  protected  the  plunderers.  Two  legionary 
tribunes,  called  Sergius  and  Matienus,  who  were  under 
his  orders,  strove  to  check  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.' 

'  Livy,  zxix.  8 :  '  In  corpora  ipsomm  (i.e.  the  Locrians),  in  liberos,  in  coniuges 
infandsB  contnraelis  editse.' 

'  According  to  a  tradition,  Pyrrhus  had  despoiled  it;  but  the  ships  in 
irhich  the  treasures  were  laden,  were  wrecked  on  the  neighbouring  coast;  and 
I^pThufl,  under  the  impulse  of  religious  scruples,  caused  all  the  treasures  to 
be  restored. — Valerius  Maximus,  i.  1,  ext.  1.    Appian,  iii.  12. 

•  This  is  Liv/s  report  (xxix.  9).  Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (fragm. 
Ubr.  27,  p.  108,  Tauchnitz)  that  they  acted  not  from  a  feeling  of  indignation 
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3;.*«:5:     A  i^ai  TcV^  j^iwe  lenreen  the  soldiers  of  the  two  tribunes 

. ::.* iz»£  z^^  rescL    FScaunms  openly  took  the  part  of  the  Hcen- 

iS:ui>  rc=;pif7€rs^  coi<a^  Sergius  and  Matienns  to  be 
^•issc^  4Zii  v.fc$  vci  like  pcint  of  caQsing  them  to  be  eie- 
c^:;:tcd  r  j  Lis  ]5r?c€^  viien  their  soldiers  arriyed  in  Itfger 
z:=3!.:«£rsw  z^rsifssed  ^^  tsibcaftes,  iD-lzeated  the  lictors,  seized 
FffSLi^-^^w  ^Ih  'i:!'  bi$  !iiri&.  and  rat  off  his  nose  and  ears.  All 
Kiiris  cif  zilhiLTT  csasrfi:^  vere  east  aside,  and  the  Bomia 
:scC*ii'rr$  b&i  Heccioe  a  tmilKis  labble. 
X^ittnrm  FrccL  i2:re  =icv$  ci  These  disgraceful  and  alarming  iffo- 
v>g^rr:jr5^  Sc^-Sc-  Lassased  itom  Messana  to  Loeri,  le-esta- 
Kisbtc  ccvSer.  aiai.  aj>;;>luiag  Fleminiiis  of  all  goilt,  left  luai 
ir  vXV7^ifcr>i  &i  Lceri.  m^dk;  be  ordered  the  tribones  Seighs 


I 


7«MOtf  ilL 
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^1^^  *     »2>i  MAisri-a?  ^'  be  i^rssfd  as  rizigieaders  of  the  matinjiod 
40  >r  ^iLa  7k-  Scak*  X7  iziiL  Thisdone  he  immediately  r^ 
TiTTMsi  Tc  S^n-T.  H^  w:fis  imzv^jr  gwie  when  I^eminins  gire 
rill  Trd^  T*>  ii<  r£ws^<&.a3i.  instead  of  sending  the  two  tii- 
rci3t»Tc  Sk  ^3^«  ."tftsied  i&ks  «o  eve  aeonrgedand  put  to  death, 
A^ffr  !tx;Tis4«5  7v:rr::r>Hw  XW::!  he  turned  with  the  same  ba^ 
ci&T'.'czis  rirr  jcabss::  !»«&(»(  distingmshedcitiaensof  Locri, 
w^x  a$  iif  w;s$  ixJcnDML  had  aceused  Imn  before  Seipio. 
Sv  dur  .^c  isese  xsLf:irn=T>te  sea  escsped  to  Bome.    Thej 
*^:rt^w  i2:i»ii^^f¥^  is  tbe  d:2st  brfooe  the  triomial  of  tk 
vvcac£i>  ix  li*  FomiL  i3^<ic<r*=^  piotection  fioar  their  litea 
at:?!  TiTvwrrr,  *ai  smsyj  for  their  natire  town.     The 
5tfriJirc  w:b>  irr*eJLi^r  sored  br  rcxKeedinss  so  dishonoursUe 
TO  ^be  Rcmfcr  -niift*,     Ii  ji!esz»ed  that  Seijtto  himself  ooqU 
rs.M  re  free  rrcsa  sr=ili*     H^  '«*5  eertaiidT  lesponaUe  for 
:!bf   iisciTii3>*  cc  •:»  scidSers.  and  he  seemed  taeitlr  to 
iVTC.'Tv^  cc  •^•^  i:svx£i&r»  oc  Fleminias«  which  he  had  iwl 
viun^si^     li  wat?  2>«  tie  £rst  time  that  such  disorder 
>*Avl  bcvVx*^  x-c*  i=joc^  ^TiX'i*  under  his  command,  though 
:iiT"  :::^::VirIin4:i.^iCi  <•£  Lrs  soldiers  in  l^uun  was  triflia? 
w  r^i-^iT^I  w::i  wit*  ijil  bappeiied  now.      His  politi.J 
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les,  numerous  and  influential  in  the  senate,  charged 
rith  corrupting  the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  insisted 
le  should  be  recalled  from  his  command.     The  lamen- 
ts of  the  wretched  Locrians  called  forth  general  sym- 
,  and  their  undeserved  sufferings  demanded  redress 
satisfaction.     After   a   long    and   angry  discussion, 
>'s  friends  at  last  were  so  far  successftil  that  he  was 
ondemned  without  a  previous  investigation.      The 
r  Marcus  Pomponius  was  dispatched  to  Locri  with  a 
ission  of  ten  senators  to  send  Pleminius  and  the 
ates  of  his  guilt  for  trial  to  Rome,  to  restore  to  the 
5  of  Locri  the  plunder  which  the  soldiers  had  taken, 
especially  to  set  free  the  women  and  children,  who 
Ben  treated  as  slaves,  to  replace  doubly  the  treasures 
from  the  temples,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  Pro- 
a  by  sacrifices ;  moreover  to  inquire  if  the  lawless 
B  of  the  troops  in  Locri  had  been  committed  with 
Lowledge  and  consent  of  Scipio,  and  if  this  should  be 
I,  to  bring  back  Scipio  from  Sicily,  and  even  from 
,  to  Some.     For  this  purpose  two  tribunes  of  the 
and  an  sedile  were  added  to  the  commission,  who, 
tue  of  their  sacred  ofiBce,  should,  in  case  of  necessity, 
he  general,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  and  con- 
m  away.     When  the  commission  had  reached  Locri, 
fter  discharging  the  first  part  of  their  duty,  had  ex- 
i  to  the  Locrians  the  regret  and  sympathy  of  the 
1  senate  and  people,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  their 
jhip,   the  Locrians  did  not  further  insist  on  their 
s  against  Scipio,  and  thus  saved  the  commission  a 
e  and  perhaps  difficult  task.     It  is  not  stated,  but 
y  perhaps  be  justified  in  supposing,  that  this  gene- 
jsignation  on  the  part  of  the  Locrians  was  the  result 
expressed  or  implied  wish  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
lers,  and  could  be  obtained  by  a  very  gentle  pressure, 
'  the  Locrians  did  not  see  how  desirable  it  was  to 
he  hostility  of  a  powerful  Roman  noble  like  Scipio, 
his  party.     The  commission  therefore  came  to  the 
sion  that  Scipio  had  no  share  in  the  crimes  com- 
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-^       ..*:.-:.  i2ii  Pleminius  onlj  w^a*  broui^ht  to  Rc^me, 

...    j-LT^  -c"  his  accompliL-es.     The  trial  was  c-un- 

-.-,     .  J.  ^r*"**"  ^itv,  and  Scipio's  friends  hoped  that 

r-jiseiLZ  -c"  the  public  wuuld  gradually  cool  down, 

^    ^3^     V   ItrLijing  the  decision  as  mnoh  as  possible 

,.     WT^ii  jx  ie  end  secure  impunitj  for  the  aecused. 

-    ^-  j.;t!ic;on  was  foiled  bv  Pleminius  himself,  who,  in 

^ s^:-.  US  recklessness,  went  so  far  as  to  cause  N^ne 

^a.^    .   **  fire  to  Rome  in   several  places  during'  a 

rs^'^rj.  iu  the  hope  of  escaping  in  the  gentrai 

..  j?^-  _:.     The  conspiracy  miscarried,  and  Pleminius  was 

.•■-J    .:'-  "riie  dismal  Tullianum.  the  prison  vault  nr.-i«' 

.^ .:  L  rrv'm  which  he  never  L-ame  forth  ajraiii.    Hf 

^  .ciiii  -ntV-re  his  trial  in  the  j-.'pular  assembly  came  on. 

.r  :>7   Le   die^l    of  hunser.   or  bv  the    hands  of  tii-* 

....  ..:i. uir.  and  what  K-oame  of  his  accomplices,  is  ei 

"V-    sviiaiorial   ci»mmissi':»n   proceeded    from  Locri  t-' 

>^.l^ .  :•:  l-e  cvuvii^-eil  bv  their  own  eves  c»f  the  O'dJim 

.  >.':i  :-:■'«  armv.     Here  thev  found    everithinir  in  iT""! 

.•a^  r,  and  they  w^r^  able  to  report  to  Rome  that  nti-rhi:::: 

-c*  cr^iito^l  t^;*  secure  th»*  success  of  the  African  exjK-l:- 

A  a.     Soipio  had  d^^ne  all  in  his  j»ower  to  organise  auil :  • 

jcrvase  his  armv,  and  to  furnish  it  with  all  the  materials 

. i  war.      For  this  purp^'se  he  disposed  of  the  resourct-s  if 

>iv:i'v  wi:l:v'.;:    the  least  limitAtion.'   but,    owinir  to  :L^ 

06:r.:c::v-j  ev^or-.-n-.y  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  its  evi^lcru 

.hsavynr-vu!  of  the  African  eir«edition,  he  was  preveuinl 

K^r.i  niakir-iT  his  prej^arations  as  fast  as  he  wished.'    Tne 

nL\oIe  of  The  yr-ar  2'.''r>  passed  away  before  he  was  rc-aJy. 

Iv,  the  o^v.r?^'  of  ::  Lalius  had  sailed  with  thirty  ship<  :•-' 

7:.  >  «  ^  •.':    S.V.I'  ^  r-.-i.  AV.riiz^  :.  L-.ta-    xiix.  2J  .  I v  as  ir.rJ.?\ 
»  «^  w     *  ■    ■  "*■•    —-----—-  ^   -■'  -^- —     .»—-■•'  ..J  ;«^,. . ,^,,  • 

.-?••     .    .     ik    -■-—     •    ■    ■         »...-»;        ...     ?.i.s...r*. .    ■■»      ..fi"'..'" 
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the  African  coast,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  CHAP, 
measures  with  Syphax  and  Masinissa  for  the  impending  ._  ,  ...^ 
combined  attack  on  Carthage.  But  the  two  Numidian  ^^^^^ 
chiefs,  as  was  to  be  expected,^  had  ranged  themselves  on  207-206 
two  opposite  sides.  As  soon  as  Masinissa  had  openly 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Bome,  Syphax  was  not  only 
reconciled  with  Carthage,  but  closely  allied  with  it  ;*  and 
the  first  use  he  made  of  this  accession  of  strength  was  to 
make  war  upon  his  troublesome  rival  Masinissa,  and  to 
expel  him  from  his  country.  Accordingly,  when  Lselius 
landed  at  Hippo,  he  found  Masinissa,  not  as  he  had  hoped, 
in  the  position  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  of  a  helpless  exile, 
wandering  about  at  the  head  of  a  few  horsemen,  and  so 
fjBW  from  being  able  to  render  active  help,  that  he  implored 
the  Romans  to  hasten  their  expedition  into  Africa,  in  order 
to  rescue  him  from  his  position.  We  do  not  know  what 
impression  this  alteration  in  the  state  of  things  produced 
on  Lselius  and  Scipio.  By  it  the  hope  of  Numidian 
support  was  considerably  reduced ;  especially  when 
Syphax  soon  afterwards  formally  announced  his  alliance 
with  Carthage,  and  warned  Scipio  against  an  undertaking 

»  See  above,  p.  402  f. 

'  These  vicissitudes  in  the  relations  of  Syphax  and  Masinissa  to  Carthage 
fnraished  the  materials  for  the  romances  of  the  beautiful  Carthaginian  lady, 
Sophonisbe,  the  daughter  of  Hasdnibal  Gisgo.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  all  these  stories  are  part,  not  of  history,  but  of  those  poetical  fictions 
with  which  the  exploits  of  Scipio  Africanus  have  been  adorned.  As  before,  in 
the  story  of  the  fair  Spanish  captive  (see  p.  356),  so  we  find  here  also  a 
giradual  growth  and  development  of  the  fiction  from  a  simple  narrative  to  one 
more  complicated  and  elaborate.  According  to  a  version,  which  seems  to  be 
the  older  one,  Sophonisbe  was  given  in  marriage  to  Syphax,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  gained  for  the  Carthaginian  cause.  This  is  in  itself  not  improbable. 
The  Carthaginian  lady  was  an  honorary  present  for  the  royal  harem,  whereby 
the  barbarian  must  have  felt  flattered.  It  was  then  added  (Appian,  viii.  10) 
that  Sophonisbe  had  been  previously  betrothed  to  Masinissa,  that  Masinissa 
loved  her  passionately,  and,  to  revenge  himself  on  Carthage  for  her  loss, 
became  the  ally  of  Scipio.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war,  it  was  said, 
Masinissa's  love  for  Sophonisbe  revived ;  after  the  defeat  of  Syphax  he  took 
her  to  wife,  and  when  Scipio,  fearing  the  influence  of  her  CarthaginiHn 
patriotism  on  the  mind  of  her  husband,  demanded  that  she  should  be  given 
up  to  him,  Masinissa  made  her  drink  poison.  The  whole  of  the  story  is  a  fit 
subject  for  a  tragedy,  and  has  frequently  been  dramatised. 


R03IAN  nL-T:3.T 

r  >'-  uiii  hiiTe  to  encour-ter  not  onlv  the  Cartha- 

m 

•,     I.  ;-i.so  the  whole  pc»wer  ■:•:  Xumidia.* 

ji-i'ients  were  in  themsirlTrS  calculated  to  show 

::i.  uTifS  and  dangers  of  an   A~.-v^n  eipeditioiu  and 

?v.:     :iie   hesitation  of  thc-scr   ij-astions  men  of  the 

-viioci  who  shrunk  from  ihe  c«jld  plan  of  Scipk 

.:    -uriie  time   the  Oarthaginiazis  made   another  de- 

,.  t.r  .if«:r^  to  keep  the  Roman  f-.-n^s  at  home  for  the 

.  ■ ...  r   ; :   I:d! V.     It  dc'es  not   in-ieeil   appear  fiom  our 

.  ...'•<  :ii^:  :hev  s^-nt  direct  reinforcements  to  Hannibal 

m 

..  L\%.y  wculd  attain  the  same  obje<-t  if  they  repeated  the 
,.-  '.\;:z  :z  r-enemitiniT  with  an  armv  into  the  north  of 

:•..  .  xni  :L-s  thjvatening  Borne  frc^m  two  sides.  For 
...>  •.  .-.r-wvse  Mi  JO,  Hannibal's  yoTm^rest  bn:»ther,  after  the 
.  v:i.;v.:i::on  cf  S:ain,  spent  the  winter  frc»m  206  to  20oia 
'.ue  :slA::d  o:  Mi-orca,  c»x^:ipied  in  raisins  a  newarmv:  and 
i:i  tLiv  sunur  f-r  •:•:'  -vo.  whilst  Scipio  was  busv  in  Sicilvwith 
:iir  yrv-rxirj.::. -s  i-jr  Lis  Aiican  expedition,  he  sailed  with 
I K.  ."■  :uv-  ".:■  "liir  vv-as:  or  Li^^iria.  tc<»k  Genoa,  called np^^n 
:'/.:"  Licv.rli"s  i-i  Ga;!!*  to  renew  the  war  with  Borne, 
>w:  l".v.:  Lis  i.my  wi*i  Tol'inteers  nv'm  their  ranks,  and 
•v.,:r.  L-'l  ii.':-:  Cisilrize  GauL  in  order  to  advance  from 
::>.:■..:  >.  ■i:L"!rir.ls  i.s  frvrm  Lis  base  of  operations-  In 
K.i  •.  v..:li::,r  '-:s*  wis  arrreLended  than  a  repetition  of 
:'...  ■. -.'^rrr  rr.'-ii  wL::L  ie  uneirected  victorv  on  the 
>'.:.-. TV. s  Li'  fa^ei  :Lv  rrr-bl:-.\  Again  were  two  sons 
v*:"  11  ■.■.-■■.'... I r  Rir.jis  ir.  I":j.Ij.  determined,  with  united 
>:".:,::>..  :■:  i-x-mrlisL  The  object  which  thev  had  set 
V«; :'  r.  : ".'.  ■:  :■.■.>■  1" -.  >  is  *:L r  :L:e:  task  of  their  1  ives.  Carthaije, 
:*..-  'r-  v.:  '.  .:'?>.:::■- J  "Lr  s*i:::lil  r-rlioj.  as  has  since  bren 
.■.>>..:,".,  :  *-:.v::^:  HA"ricaI  without  sapp-ort,  strained 
«%,r;  •  T-":'  :■  :j.7T;  :-:  Lis  riar.s,  and  even  at  this 
:v..  v.:  ■  :,  wV. ;:-.  Arr;:a  w-^s  tLrraren-ed  with  invasion,  d~ 
<;■.:  ".-•l  :  M..-r-  -^  r^rir::'. r^rzir-r  c:  6,»>»  f.xt  and  ei^h: 
'.  ■:-  '.  '  V.-s  .  yr:ui  :Lr  S.:r-.:u:  >rlnr  of  view  it  was 
ill.:.:    \   v.:  :.■   v.:rij.s.:::i:l;:  wi^L   :o  keep  tOiretheras 
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much  as  possible  the  military  strength  of  exhausted  Italy,     CHAP. 
80  that  at  all  risks  Borne  might  be  covered  before  a  >-    ,  '.  > 
<ieci8ive  attack  should  be  directed  against  Carthage.  ^kbjod 

The  decision  and  firmness  of  character  which  Scipio     207-206 
exhibited  in  his  opposition  to  all  hindrances  and  difiSculties        ^'^' 
mark  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  power.    He  was  capable  of  ^^^f^* 
bold  conceptions,  and  without  heeding  secondary  considera-  Scipio  at 
ti<ms,  he  went  on  straight  to  the  object  he  had  proposed  to      ^    ^™- 
lumself.     By  this  concentration  of  his  wiU  he  accomplished 
great  things,  though  in  other  respects  he  did  not  rise  far 
above  the  average  level  of  the  military  capacity  displayed 
l>y  Boman  generals.     The  African  expedition  was  due  to 
liim  and  to  him  alone.     He  had  planned  it  when  he  was 
in  Spain,  and  he  carried  it  out  in  spite  of  the  determined 
resistance  of  a  powerM  opposition  in  the  senate.     Half  a 
year  had  been  taken  up  with  preparations.     Now,  in  the 
spring  of  204  B.C.,  the  army  and  the  fleet  were  collected  at 
Lilybeeum.     Four  hundred  transports  and  forty  ships  of 
War  crowded  the  port.     The  statements  of  the  strength  of 
the  army  vary  firom  12,500  to  35,000  men.*     According  to 
the  annalist  Ccelius,  quoted  by  Livy,  the  number  of  men 
Who  went  on  board  the  transports  was  so  great  that  it 
Seemed  that  Sicily  and  Italy  must  be  drained  of  their 
lK>piilation,  and  that,  from  the  cheering  of  so  many  thou- 
aands,  the  birds  dropped  from  the  air  on  the  ground.'     It 
Can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such  bombastic  phrases  were 
taken  from  some  poetical  narrative  of  the  embarkation. 
The  same  poetical  colouring  can  be  traced  in  other  features 
of  Livy's  account.     When  all  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail, 
Scipio  caused  a  herald  to  command  silence,  and  pronounced 
a  solemn  prayer  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,^  wherein 

'  Livy,  xxix.  25.  •  Compare  Valerius  Maxirous,  iv.  8,  6. 

'  Livy,  xxix.  27  :  *  Turn  Scipio  silentio  per  prseconem  facto,  "  Divi  divaeque,** 
inqnit» "  qui  maria  terrasque  colitis,  vos  precor  qusesoque,  uti  quae  in  meo  imperio 
gesta  sunt,  geruntur,  postque  gerentur  ea  mihi  populo  plebique  Bomanse,  Sociis 
nominique  Latino,  qui  populi  Komani  quique  moam  scctam  imperium  auspicium- 
que  terra,  mari,  amnibusque  sequuntur,  bene  verrunccnt,  eaque  vos  omnia  bene 
invet is,  bonis  auctibus  auxitis ;  salvos  incolumesque,  victis  perduellibus  victores, 
spoliis  decoratos,  prsda  onustos  triumpbantcsque  mecum  domos  reduces  sis- 
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_^  :-r-i  :;■  grant  him  protection,  victorj-,  spoils, 

^.-  ii.  —nmphant  return,  after  inflicting  on  tlw 

_.,5^  Tf.ple  all  those  evils  mth  which  they  had 

^..-.=-  •_--■  .vainionwealth  of  Borne.     Then  he  caatlbe 

_^    .T.-».»  ."V  the  sacrificial  animal  into  the  sej,  and 

^   ^    -'.    iruiiipeta  to  give  the  Bignal  for  depaitaie. 

,     ^~.  .   LilybiBum  and  the  whole  coast  on  tlie  rijlit 

:;-   ioft   were   lined   with   spectators,  whu  haJ 

_^  .  .^»  ^'Ui  all  parts  of  Sicily,  and  followed  tLe  lirtt 

-r,  -  iopes  and  forebodings  until  it  vanished  ontlie 

Many  squadrons   had   left   Libybajum  in  ihe 

^    i'  ;he  war,  but  never  such  an  ariiiada,  which  carried 

.  .,v  vows  of  all  Italy  for  the  speedy  termination  of 

~.-^Kie.    Yet,  compared  with  the  colosiuU  fleets  of  the 

.>^    V^ii'  war.  the  fleet  of  Scipio  wa^  almost  iusignificiia:. 

.1  1  :::o  two  consuls  Marcus  Begulus  and  Lucius  Manlicj 

^■.i.  with  tlioir  combined  armies  to  Africa  in  266  B.c..tbe 

^j*  of  war  alone  equalled  in  number  the  total  of  Scipio'i 

•1 ..  jind  the  army  was  then  twice  or  three  times  as  IsK* 

J.  iL'w.     lint  in  the  year  25(>  Italy  had  not  been  wasted 

*  .■,:  iOl.  by  a  war  of  fourteen  years,  and  no  Itoman  army 

j#il  then  ix'rishod  in  Africa.     Now  it  was  known  irhal 

.■iis^Ts  the  K'lrions  might  have  to  encounter,  and  their 

.■am  were  i-oiisoquently  intensified  for  the  much  smaller 

i.'n.v   which    liad    undertaken   to   revenge    Begulus  ontt 

^  III  si'it"'  •■•(  the  long  preparations  for  the  African  eipe'ii- 

■^^    '.n'li.  «hii'li  wore  well  known  in  Carthage,  in  spite  of  the 

^vriaiiity  tU.it  it  would  sail  from  Lilybeeum,  and  in  gpitt  of 

ilii"  api'itrt'ii:  ease  with  which  from  the  port  of  Carthagi'a 

lUvt   inii;ht  li;ive  sailctl  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the 

;::-.^iif  i::.-i*^.vnJkin:m  M)Hiun  faxitis  i  qiLtqu*  j^f-^' 
;i*i  n  K  -rr.im  fowiv  mi-litiw  est,  m  ut  milii  pjpulis'' 
i'Ar:!:.uiRii:=i'iaiii  cxrmi'Li  nlendi  fncnliairm  Jeti?'' 
h.r.  if  r.^-:  i::>Tjily  "polva  l>jr  Soipio,  is  no  i-ri-'- 
•.\'X  ^p'^i'::.  1:  t'lhiliiiii  u  litD(^ig>-  as  cnrrliil  i^- 
%iv\iT't  .'"r-trak';.  qsil^  in  Ihe  spirit  of  ihr  Roil" 
[  -.^.t  cxv-jint  Wiwivn  the  p>ia  imJ  their  [-uji^  ■" 
i'.4::>  ::*.  rtn'^-i*.  anJ  oMi^tiuiu  binding  loth  paKin. 
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numerous  transports  and  to  overpower  the  forty  sliips  of    chap. 

war,  Scipio  met  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Cartha-  , ^J^ 

ginians,  and  landed  undisturbed,  on  the  third  day,  near  the    ^^^ 
Fair  Promontory,  close  to  TJtica.*  204-201 


B.C. 


Seventh  Period  of  the  Hannibalian  War. 

THE   WAE   IN   AFRICA   TO   THE   CONCLUSION   OP   PEACE, 

204-201  B.C. 

The  details  of  the  short  war  in  Africa  would,  if  faithfully  ChaPHctcr 
Tecorded,  be  amongst  the  most  attractive  and  the  most  jq  Africa. 
interesting  of  the  whole  struggle.  We  should  learn  from 
them  more  of  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  people  than 
firom  all  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain. 
A  veil  would  be  lifted,  so  that  we  could  look  into  the  interior 
of  that  great  city,  where  the  nerves  of  the  widely  extended 
state  met  as  in  a  central  point.  We  should  see  how  nobles 
and  people,  senate,  officials,  and  citizens  thought,  felt,  and 
acted  at  the  near  approach  of  the  final  decision  of  the  war. 
We  should  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit  which  moved 
tiie  Carthaginian  people,  and  should  be  able  in  some  measure 
to  judge  what  the  fate  of  the  old  world  would  have  been  if 
Oarthage,  instead  of  Borne,  had  been  victorious.  But  in 
placid  of  a  history  of  the  African  war,  we  have  only  reports 
and  descriptions  of  the  victorious  career  of  Scipio,  drawn 
tip  by  one-sided  Roman  patriotism.     Only  the  great  and 

*  The  poetical  narrative  of  Ccelius  (Liry,  xxix.  27)  dwelt  on  the  dangers  of 
^he  sea,  told  of  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  Mated  that  at  last  the  crews 
abandoned  the  sinking  vessels  and  gained  the  land  in  boats.  Livy's  account 
ftlso  is  clearly  incorrect.  He  says  that  Scipio  intended  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  Emporis,  i.e.  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  that  he  lost  his  course,  owing  to 
fogs  and  contrary  winds.  We  cannot  imagine  it  possible  that  Scipio  intended 
to  begin  his  campaign  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Carthage  as  the  coast  of  the 
'Emporise.  But  if  he  did,  then  he  would  surely  not  have  given  up  his  plan, 
and  have  begun  his  operations  from  a  place  to  which  mere  chance  had  brouglit 
him.  It  seems  certain  that  it  was  Scipio's  intention  to  begin  with  taking 
Utica,  and  thus  to  gain  a  commodious  port  for  his  communication  with  Sicily, 
and  a  basis  of  operations  for  his  advance  upon  Carthage.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  he  took  a  complete  siege  train  with  him  (Liry,  xxix.  35, 8),  which 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  Syrtis. 
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BOOK  leading  events  are  ascertainable  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
^,  /  _^  tainty.  The  details,  which  might  have  enabled  ns  to  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  of  the 
plans,  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  losses  of  both  belligerents, 
are  either  entirely  lost,  or  are  disguised  by  party  spirit 
At  no  period  of  the  war  do  we  more  keenly  feel  the  want 
of  a  Carthaginian  historian.' 
PUiw  of  Seipio's  object,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  gaining  a 

strong  position  on  the  coast,  where,  by  meajis  of  a  secure 
communication  with  Sicily,  he  could  establish  a  firm  baas 
for  his  operations  in  Africa.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
Utiea,  the  ancient  Phoenician  colony  allied  with  Carthage, 
and  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  wide  Carthaginian 
gidf.  During  the  war  with  the  mercenaries  XJtica  had  &Ilen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Carthage,  but  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  she  was  again  most  intimatdj 
connected  with  Carthage.  In  spite  of  the  burdens  whidi 
the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  imposed  on  the  Carthaginians, 
as  also  upon  their  allies  and  subjects,  we  hear  of  no  revolt 
or  discontent  on  their  part,  such  as  broke  out  in  Italy 
among  the  Capuans  and  among  many  others.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  Scipio,  it  is  true,  the  Bomans  had 
only  ap{vai^  on  the  Afirican  coast  now  and  then,  to  raiage 
and  plunder  rather  than  to  make  war.  No  Boman 
H:uinibil  had  established  himself  in  the  interior  of  the 
cvHinrry.  or  challenged  the  allies  to  revolt  from  Carthage. 
For  this  n?ason  Scipio  might  entertain  the  hope  that,  after 
the  srreat  exhaustion  and  the  innumerable  troubles  of  the 
w:ir.  the  subjtvts  of  Carthage  would  be  ready  to  reTolt 
r*ow.  as  ihey  had  been  during  the  inrasions  of  Agathokles 
ar.d  R<\r-I"S,     Perhaps  he  thought  thus  to  obtain  easy 

5S^^  .Nf  R::  ::  apjvar?  that  the  state  of  things  in  Africa  was 

this  xin:e  differv^nt*  The  reason  is  unknown  to  us;  bat 
the  Saot  is  obtain  that  Scipio  found  amon^  the  Cartha- 
jrinian    sub^*:*  ao  i^Adiness    fiwr  iterolt   or    tr^acheiy. 


V^KUk 
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Utica  had  to  be  besieged  in  due  form,  and  it  offered  such     CHAP. 

determined  resistance  that  the  siege — which  lasted,  with  . .  L, 

occasional  pauses,  almost  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  ^^J^ 
that  is,  nearly  two  years — remained  without  result.  If  204-201 
Scipio  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  TJtica,  many  par- 
ticulars of  this  remarkable  siege  would  no  doubt  have 
been  preserved.  But  the  Roman  chroniclers  passed  briefly 
over  an  undertaking  which  contributed  in  no  way  to  swell 
their  national  renown,  and  the  Carthaginian  writings, 
which  would  have  exhibited  in  a  proper  light  the  bravery 
of  the  TJticans,  are  unfortunately  lost.  We  know  there- 
fore but  little  of  an  event  which  was  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  the  war  in  Africa,  and  what  has  been  pre- 
served cannot  be  considered  authentic  in  detail,  because  it 
comes  from  Boman  sources. 

After  Scipio  had  landed  his  army,  he  took  up  a  strong  vigorous 
position  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  repulsed  the  attack  of  ^\*J^°^® 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  out  from  Carthage  Utic»ms. 
to  reconnoitre,  on  the  news  of  a  hostile  landing.^    He  then 
sent  his  transport  ships,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  sur- 
rounding open  country,  back  to  Sicily,  and  advanced  to 
Utica,  where,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
he  established  his  camp.^  After  a  short  time  the  transport 
ships  returned  from  Sicily,  bringing  the  remainder  of  the 
aiege  train,  which  Scipio,  from  want  of  room,  had  not  been 
able  to  take  with  him  before.     The  siege  was  now  begun,' 
^nd  it  appears  to  have  lasted  the  whole  summer  without 

•  Some  writers  made  of  this  single  engagement  two  battles,  in  each  of 
^hich  a  Carthaginian  general  of  the  name  of  Hanno  was  taken.  On  this 
^^ccasion  Livy  (zxix.  35,  2)  remarks :  *  Duos  eodem  nomine  Carthaginiensium 
lloces  duobus  equestribus  proeliis  interfectos  non  omnes  auctores  sunt,  veriti, 
«redo,  ne  falleret  bis  relata  eadem  res.'  Coelius  and  Valerius  knew  how  to  get 
^rer  this  difficulty.  They  related  that  one  of  these  Hannos  was  not  killed, 
1>ut  made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  Masinissa's  mother.  This 
^Id  lady  had  to  play  her  part  in  the  fables  of  the  African  war.  She  was  a 
prophetess,  and  helped   to  discover  a  conspiracy  against  Scipio. — Zonaras, 

ix.  12. 

*  Livy,  xxix.  34,  3. 

■  Livy,  xxix.  35,  6 :  *  Ad  oppugnandam  Uticam  omnes  belli  vires  convertit, 
«am  deinde  si  cepisset  sedem  ad  cetera  exse-jueoda  habiturus.'  Compare 
Appiao,  viii.  16. 
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BOOK  any  considerable  interruption.'  Scipio  took  np  htf 
^^'  position  on  a  hill  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
attacked  them  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  ancient  art 
of  siege.  The  trenches  were  filled  up  by  mounds  of  earth; 
battering-rams  were  pushed  forward  under  protectmg 
roofs  to  open  breaches,  and  at  the  same  time  ships  were 
coupled  together  and  towers  for  attacking  the  seawalb 
were  erected  on  them.  But  the  defence  was  still  more 
vigorous  than  the  attack.  The  TJticans  undermined  the 
mounds,  so  that  the  wooden  structures  on  them  were 
thrown  down;  by  letting  down  beams  from  the  walls 
they  weakened  the  blows  of  the  battering-rams,  and  made 
sallies  to  set  the  works  of  the  besiegers  on  fire.  The 
whole  of  the  citizens  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  which, 
half  a  century  before,  had  rendered  Lilybseum  impregnable. 
When  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  it  appears,  the 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hasdrubal*  advanced,  united 
with  a  Numidian  army  under  Syphax,  Scipio  found  him- 
self obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  He  confined  himself  now, 
as  Marcellus  had  done  before  Syracuse,  to  occupying  a 
fortified  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  whence  he 
could  observe  Utica,  and  at  any  time  begin  a  fresh  attack. 
This  camp,  known  even  in  Caesar's  time  as  the  *  Cornelian 

*  Livy's  statement,  that  it  lasted  forty  days,  is  probably  to  be  undexstood  ef 
the  period  of  actual  assault,  and  does  not  include  the  time  required  fortbe 
preliminary  works. 

'  This  was  Hasdrubal  (Gisgo*8  son),  who  distinguished  himself  is  tfc* 
Spanish  campaign,  and  was,  after  Hannibal  and  his  brothers,  the  most  emiont 
of  all  the  Carthaginian  generals.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  swww 
from  which  the  account  of  the  war  in  Africa  is  taken,  that  Appian  (viii.  9} 
seriously  reports  that  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  news  of  Scipio  ■  arotnests 
in  Sicily,  dispatched  this  Hasdrubal  to  hunt  elephants  (M  9^p€t9  ix§fmnm 
^(^Tc/iiroy).  Mommsen  accepts  this  statemont  as  simple  tmth  (Romu  Gack 
i.  G62  ;  English  translation,  ii.  182)  as  if  the  Carthaginians  had  had  ooMt^ 
employment  for  their  principal  general  than  to  go  out  on  a  hunting  exprfiti*' 
To  judge  of  the  probability  of  the  fact,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  depbsstf 
are  found  wild  only  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  sonth  of  the  great  dfteti 
of  Sahara.  The  Cairthaginians  obtained  their  supply  probably  frtw  A? 
Senegal,  by  ship.  In  spite  of  the  statements  of  JElian  {Nat,  Amimd.  x.  1)  »J 
of  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  viii.  ]  1),  we  cannot  believe  that  elephants  wew  erer  to^ 
in  a  wild  state  in  Mauritania.  The  climate  and  Tegetation  of  the  oosotiT 
make  it  impossible. 
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camp,'  was  on  the  peninsula  wliich  runs  eastward  from     CHAP. 
Utica  towards  the  sea.     Scipio  here  drew  his  ships  ashore  ^   ^^'  - 
to  protect  them,  and  so  he  passed  the  winter  uncomfort-    ^▼«»tk 
ably  enough,  enjoying  only  this    advantage,  that,  being    204-201 
in  communication  with  Sicily  and  Italy,  he  was  preserved       *'^' 
from  want  by  the  continual  conveyance  of  supplies,  arms, 
and  clothing,  and  was  enabled  to  collect  together  means 
for   the  nert    campaign.      Hasdrubal  and    Syphax  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  appears  that  during 
the  winter  (204  to  203)  nothing  of  importance  was  under- 
taken on  either  side. 

On  Scipio's  landing  in  Africa,  Masinissa  immediately  Alliance  of 
joined  him,  at  the  head  of  only  two  hundred  horsemen.*  wiS*"^"^ 
He  was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  expelled  from  his  Sdpio. 
kingdom  by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians.  His  adven- 
tures, which  Livy  relates  in  detail,*  correspond  exactly  to 
the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  Berber  races  lived  for 
centuries,  and  live  still.  Some  chief  holds  hereditary 
authority  over  a  tribe.  A  dispute  with  a  neighbour  drives 
him,  after  a  short  struggle,  to  take  flight  into  the  desert. 
He  returns  with  a  few  horsemen,  collects  a  troop  of 
followers  around  him,  and  lives  for  a  time  on  plunder. 
His  band  grows,  and  with  it  grows  his  courage.  The  men 
of  his  tribe,  and  the  old  subjects  of  his  family,  flock  around 
liim.  The  struggle  with  his  rival  begins  anew.  Cunning, 
lissimulation,  treachery,  courage,  fortune  decide  who  shall 
ceep  the  mastery,  and  who  shall  suffer  imprisonment,  flight, 
>r  death.  Such  a  struggle  is  never  decided  until  one  of 
he  two  combatants  is  killed ;  for  no  dominion  is  established 
m  a  firm  basis,  and  the  personal  superiority  of  the  one 
ylio  is  to-day  vanquished  may,  without  any  material  cause, 
become  to-morrow  dangerous  to  the  conqueror.  Thus 
iCasinissa,  although  a  dethroned  prince,  was  nevertheless 
k  welcome  ally  to  the  Romans.  In  addition  to  this, 
le  was  not  a  mere  barbarian.     To  the   cunning  and 

•  Livy,  xxix.  29.  According  to  some  statementa  he  had  2,000  men  with 
im.  This  divergence  is  a  sample  of  the  xmsatisfactory  character  of  the  sources 
or  the  narrative.  •  Livy,  x  ix.  29,  38. 
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cruelty,  to  the  perseverance  and  the  wild  audacity  of  the 
barbarian,  lie  added  a  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
arts  of  war  which  gave  him  an  immeasurable  superiority 
over  others  of  his  class.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
Carthage,  had  served  for  several  years  under  the  best 
generals  in  Spain ;  he  knew  the  military  organisation  and 
politics  of  the  Carthaginians,  their  strength  and  their 
weakness,  and  he  had  long  foreboded  their  inevitable 
downfall.  For  this  reason,  and  not,  os  has  been  said,  out 
of  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  a  Carthaginian  lady-loye,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bomans.  He  knew  that  onlj 
from  them  he  could  obtain  the  secure  possession  of  his 
paternal  heritage,  and  an  extension  of  his  power  over  the 
Numidians ;  and  he  never  doubted  the  realisation  of  his 
plan,  even  when,  as  related,  he  lay  defeated  and  wounded 
in  a  cavern  of  the  desert,  and  when  his  life  was  saved  onlj 
by  the  devoted  attentions  of  a  few  faithful  followers. 

The  value  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Masinissa  was 
soon  made  evident  to  the  Bomans.  He  alone-  could  hare 
originated  the  scheme  of  setting  fire  in  the  night  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  Masinissa  knew  the  style  of  building 
adopted  in  the  Numidian  and  Carthaginian  camps,  which 
consisted  of  wooden  huts  covered  with  rushes  and  branches, 
and  he,  as  a  Numidian,  knewbest  how  to  surprise  and  attack 
the  Numidians.  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  were  encamped, 
during  the  winter,  at  a  short  distance  fi:om  each  other  and 
from  Utica,  and  awaited,  as  it  appears,  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  by  Scipio,  whose  fortified  camp  they  dared  not 
attack.  The  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  army  is  reported 
to  have  been  33,000  men,  that  of  the  Numidians  60,000, 
among  whom  were  10,000  horsemen.  Scipio  pretended 
that  he  wished  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  and 
sent  during  the  truce  his  most  skilful  officers  as 
messengers  to  the  camp  of  Syphax,  who  had  undertaken 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.' 

*  According  tx)  Valerius  Antias,  quoted  by  Livy  (xxx.  3),  Syphax  «»• 
himself  into  the  camp  of  Scipio.  The  stories  of  such  personal  inteiriewi 
were  in  great  favour  with  a  certain  class  of  writers.     They  afforded  excellent 
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Jut  the  negotiations  were  a  mere  pretence.  Scipio  wished     CHAP. 
o  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  position  and  arrange-     _    ,  '_- 
nents  of  the  enemy's  camp.     He  now  gave  notice  of  a    ^^^" 
•enewal  of  hostilities,  and  acted  as  if  he  were  going  to    204-201 
•enew  the  attack  upon   Utica.      Seeing  the  enemy  in       ^'^* 
perfect  security,   he   made  a  night  attack,  first  on  the 
S'umidian  and  then  on  the  Carthaginian  camp.     He  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  both,  in  penetrating  to  the  interior, 
md  causing  a  terrible   slaughter,  killing,  according  to 
[iivy's  report,  40,000  men,  and  capturing  6,000.  Polybius* 
represents  the  success  of  the  Bomans   as  still  greater, 
laying  that  of  the  93,000  Carthaginians  and  Numidians 
Dnly  2,500  escaped,  and  calling  this  the  grandest  and 
boldest  exploit  that  Scipio  ever  carried  out.* 

If  the  losses  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  anything  like  Defeat  of 
the  numbers  reported  by  the  Scipionic  accounts,  we  should  ^^"^^*^ 
expect  that  Utica  must  have  surrendered  immediately.  Sjphax. 
But   TJtica  remained  firm,  and   in   the  course  of  thirty 
days,  a  new  Numido-Carthaginian  army  of  30,000  men, 
under  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax,  stood  in  the  field.*    Among 
these  there  were  4,000  Spanish  mercenaries,  who  had  only 
just  arrived  in  Africa.     Scipio  was  obliged  once  more  to 
interrupt  the  siege  of  TJtica  and  to  march  against  this 
army.     He  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  so-called 
*  Large  Plains,'*  after  which  Syphax,  with  his  Numidians, 

opportunities  for  composing  speeches  and  displaying  rhetorical  skill.  They 
culminate  in  the  interview  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal  before  the  final  battle  of 
Zama.     Compare  above,  p.  403.  *  Polybius,  xiv.  «). 

'  This  opinion  is  rather  strange,  as  it  seems  to  place  the  surprise  near 
Utica  above  the  great  victory  of  Scipio  over  Hannibal  at  Zama.  The  night 
attack  was,  after  all,  not  an  honest  open  fight,  but  a  stratagem  worthy  of  a 
barbarian  like  Masinissa;  and  the  losses  of  the  Carthaginians  are  palpably 
exaggerated.  Unless  we  suppose  that  they  were  not  only  struck  deaf  and 
blind,  but  at  the  same  time  paralysed  and  unable  to  run  away,  we  cannot 
understand  how  40,000  (not  to  speak  of  the  90,000  of  Polybius)  could  be 
killed  like  sheep  in  a  pen.  There  were,  however,  several  divergent  reports  of 
the  whole  affair.  According  to  Appian  (viii.  19-23)  Scipio  attacked  only  the 
camp  of  Hasdrubal ;  while  Syphax,  who  was  encamped  at  a  short  distance, 
hearing  of  Hasdrubal's  disaster,  retreated  on  the  following  day  without  loss. 
Compare  also  Zonaras,  ix.  12.  '  -Livy,  xxx.  7. 

*  Polybius,  xiv.  8,2:  MfTctAo  ire8(o.  Livy,  xxx.  8 :  *  Magni  campi.'  Th«» 
locality  is  unknown. 
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BOOK     separated  himself  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  returned 
.■    , '    ^  to  his  own  dominions. 

Capture  of  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  come  when  Masinissa  could  prore 
SyphwL  by  his  value  as  an  ally.  Strengthened  by  a  Eoman  detach- 
ment  under  Laelius,  he  followed  Sjphax  to  Numidia.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  country,  the  land  of  the  Massylians, 
which  waa  contiguous  to  the  Carthaginian  frontier,  was 
Masinissa's  paternal  kingdom.  Here  he  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  his  former  subjects  and  companions- 
in-arms.  From  an  exile  he  became,  all  at  once,  again  a 
powerful  sovereign.  His  power  grew  daily.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  not  only  to  conquer  Syphax,*  but  (what  was  of 
much  more  importance)  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  thns 
with  one  blow  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Nnmidia.*  The 
importance  of  this  event  can  hardly  be  rated  too  high.  Up 
to  this  time  Scipio's  success,  in  spite  of  the  two  victories, 
had  been  far  from  decisive.  Now,  however,  the  power  of 
Numidia  was  no  longer  arrayed  against  him,  but  ranged 
on  his  side,  and  Carthage  was  obliged  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  two  allies,  each  of  which  alone  was  a  match  for  her. 
Defeat  of  Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  turn  of  afiGurs,  the 
fleet^bythe  ^^^  Continued  with  unabated  vigour,  and  only  a  few 
Cartha-  yoices  in  Carthage  were  heard  wishing  for  peace.  Han- 
nibal, the  invincible,  was  still  in  Italy  with  his  army, 
and  his  brave  brother  Mago  was  in   Gkiul,  ready  to  oo- 

*  According  to  Appian,  Masinissa  and  Syphax  met  in  single  combat  Com- 
pare what  has  been  said  p.  434,  note. 

'  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia  (the  modem  town  of  Constantine)  sorren- 
dered  when  Syphax  was  exhibited  before  the  walls  in  chains.  In  Oirta,  the 
royal  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  as  weU  as  Sophonisbe, 
the  Carthaginian  consort  of  Syphax.  The  tragical  story  of  this  second 
Helen  went  on  to  relate  'that  Masinissa,  upon  seeing  her,  felt  his  old  lore 
revive,  and  took  her  to  wife  forthwith ;  that  Scipio  feared  that  her  inflnenee 
on  Masinissa  would  estrange  him  from  the  cause  of  Rome,  just  as  she  had 
converted  Syphax  from  an  enemy  to  be  a  friend  of  Carthage ;  that  Scipio 
accordingly  demanded  her  surrender,  and  that,  to  prevent  it,  Masinissa  ofierrd 
her  the  poisoned  cup,  which  she  drank  with  dignity  and  courage.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ancient  historians  dwelt  with  paiticular  pre- 
dilection and  at  full  length  on  such  vagaries  of  fancy,  whilst  they  relate  the 
most  important  events  superficially  and  negligently.  Compare  above,  p.  425, 
note  2. 
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operate  with  him.  During  the  long  time  since  his  landing 
Jcipio  had  not  even  been  able  to  conquer  Utica.  How 
^old  he  think  of  attacking  the  mighty  Carthage  ?  It  is 
rae^  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  army  had  advanced  into 
he  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  had  taken  possession  of 
[\ines,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  voluntarily  evacuated ; 
>ut  this  march  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire  made  no 
nore  impression  on  it  than  Hannibal's  appearance  before 
Some  had  made  upon  the  Romans.  While  Scipio  lay  in 
l?unes,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships*  left  the  harbour  of 
Carthage,  to  attack  the  Boman  fleet  before  TJtica,  and 
Jcipio  was  obliged  to  return  thither  with  all  haste.  As  he 
Lad  applied  his  ships  of  war  to  carry  the  machines  employed 
Q  the  siege,  and  had  thus  made  them  useless  for  a  naval 
lattle,'  he  could  not  go  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  but 
lad  to  keep  on  the  defensive.  He  lashed  his  ships  of 
burden  together  in  a  line  four  deep,  and  manned  them, 
ike  a  sort  of  camp  rampart,  with  his  land  troops.  Of  the 
esult  of  the  battle  that  ensued  we  have  but  a  garbled 
eport,  made  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  losses  of 
he  Romans  as  slight  as  possible.  Livy  says  that  about  six 
^man  ships  of  burden  were  detached  and  carried  away; 
iccording  to  Appian  one  ship  of  war  and  six  ships  of 
)iirden  were  lost.'  The  losses  of  the  Romans  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  much  more  considerable,  as  Scipio  found  it 
idvisable  to  relinquish  entirely  the  siege  of  TJtica.*  Having 
aade  an  attempt  to  take  Hippo,  and  meeting  with  no 

'  Appian,  viii.  24.    This  fleet  carried  also  a  detachment  of  land  troops. 

•  Livy,  XXX.  10:  'Qui  enim  restitissent  agili  et  nautico  instnimento  apt» 
t  armatfle  classi  naves,  tormenta  machinasque  portantes,  et  ant  in  onerariamm 
mam  verss  ant  ita  appalsae  ad  muros  ut  pro  aggere  ac  pontibus  prsebere  ascensus 
K)88ent  ? ' 

■  It  is  clear  that  Appian's  statement  (viii.  30)  has  reference  to  the  fight  in 
uestion.  There  existed,  however,  another  report  still  less  unfavourable  to 
he  Bomans,  of  which  Appian  has  also  availed  himself  (viii.  25).  According 
o  this  report,  the  Carthaginians  suffered  great  losses  and  retired,  towards 
yening,  in  total  exhaustion,  whereupon  the  Romans  issued  from  the  port,  and 
owed  away  as  prize  an  abandoned  Carthaginian  vessel.  Zonaras  (ix.  12)  makes 
he  battle  last  two  days,  which  enables  him  to  utilise  both  reports ;  on  the 
irst  day,  he  says  the  Romans  beat  off  the  attack  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  on 
he  second  they  were  considerably  worsted  (iro\v  ^AAom^o-ay). 

*  It  is  only  Appian  that  relates  this  (viii.  40).     The  omission,  by  Livy,  of 
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better  success,  he  set  fire  to  all  his  siege-works  and  engines, 
and  occupied  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
marcliing  through  the  Carthaginian  territory,  aiid  enrich- 
ing  his  soldiers  with  the  spoils. 

In  spite  of  the  late  success  against  the  Boman  fleet,  the 
conviction,  since  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphaz,  became 
more  and  more  general  in  Carthage,  that  the  resistance 
against  Boman  invasion  could  no  longer  be  continued 
with  the  existing  forces.^  The  democratic  war  party  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  government,  and  to  leave  to  the 
opposition  the  task  of  negotiating  with  Borne  for  peace. 
The  successes  of  Scipio  had  not  up  to  this  time  been  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  oppose  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  on  ftir 
terms.  He  possessed  the  natural  and  just  ambition  not  to 
leave  to  his  successor  the  glory  of  bringing  the  long  war  to 
a  close,  and  he  therefore  agreed  with  the  Carthaginiim 
ambassadors  on  preliminaries  of  peace,  which  were  to  be 
presented  for  approval  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Bome  ais 
well  as  of  Carthage.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  give  up  all  prisoners  of  war  and  deserters,  shonld 
recall  their  armies  from  Italy  and  Gkiul,  resign  Spain  and 
all  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy,  deliver  all  their 
ships  of  war  but  twenty,  and  pay  5,000  talents  as  a  con- 
tribution of  war,  and  moreover  a  sum  equal  to  donUe 
the  annual  pay  of  the  Boman  army  in  Africa.* 

It  is  plain  that,  in  this  preliminary  treaty,  the  conditions 

this  most  significant  circumstance  suffices  to  give  a  wrong  colouring  to  the 
whole  narrative. 

*  Livy,  xxz.  16:  '  Carthaginienses  non  brevi  solum,  sed  prope  rano  gtodio 
ab  satis  prospera  in  prssens  oppugnatione  classis  perfusi,  post  iiimam  csj^i 
Sjphacis,  in  quo  plus  prope  quam  in  Hasdrubale  atque  exeroitu  sue  fpei 
roposuerant,  perculsi  ....  oratores  ad  pacem  petendam  mittunt.' 

'  There  is  some  difference  in  the  statements  of  the  terms  proposed,  vith 
regard  to  the  sum  of  money.  Appian  gives  it  as  1,600  talents.  Lity  saw 
(zxx.  16):  *  Pecunise  summam  quantam  imperaverit,  param  eonvenit:  alibi 
quinque  millia  talentum,  alibi  quinque  millia  pondo  argenti,  alibi  dnpla 
stipendium  militibus  imperatum  invenio.'  Whereas  5,000  talents  woold  be 
more  than  a  million  pounds,  6,000  pounds  of  silver  would  bo  about  15,000^ 
What  the  doable  pay  for  the  troops  amounted  to  is  doubtful,  especially  as  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  pay  was  to  be  given  by  the  Carthaginians  is  vei 
staled.    From  the  analogy  of  other  instances,  we  may  guess  that  a  ymfs  paj 
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of  a  peace  and  those  of  an  armistice  have  been  mixed  up     CHAP. 
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together.     The  demand  of  pay  for  the  Boman  troops  for  >. 


the  duration  of  a  truce  had  long  been  customary.  This  ^^^ 
money  was  paid  immediately  by  the  Carthaginians.'  In  204-201 
the  same  manner  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  certainly  a  condition  preliminary  to  the  ^  °^e^°^" 
negotiations  for  peace,  i,e.  a  condition  of  the  armistice.  It  armiatice. 
could  not  possibly  be  the  intention  of  the  Bomans  that, 
while  the  armies  were  at  rest  in  Africa,  the  war  should 
still  be  carried  on  in  Italy.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
greatest  desire  of  the  Boman  people  was  the  withdrawal  of 
Hannibal  from  Italy.^  We  also  know  that  the  senate,  on 
principle,  negotiated  with  no  enemy  for  peace  so  long  as 
hostile  troops  were  in  Italy.*  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  recall  of  Hannibal  and  Mago,  which  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  a  matter  of  course,  belonged  not  to  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  but  to  those  of  an  armistice,  and  this 
supposition  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  which  took  place  soon  after. 

When  the   Carthaginian  ambassadors  reached  Bome,  Ueception 
Lselius  had  just  been  there  with  the  captive  Syphax  and  an  ^^  ^^^  p*^- 
embassy  from  Masinissa,  and  both  senate  and  people  had  ambassa- 
convinced  themselves,  by  personal  observation,  that  Car-  ^^f' 
thage,  deprived  of  her  most  powerful  ally,  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  the  war  much  longer.     This  accounts 
for  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  the  Carthaginians 
met  with  in  the  senate.   Although  the  Boman  prisoners  had 
been  already  released,  in  the  expectation  that  the  conditions 


was  demaDded.    Such  a  payment  was  the  usual  condition  of  an  armistice. — 
See  Livy,  viii.  2 ;  viii.  36 ;  ix.  41. 

*  Appian,  viii.  31. 

*  When  Hannibal  did  leave  Italy,  a  thank-offering  of  120  large  animals 
was  made,  and  a  festival  of  five  days  celebrated  (Livy,  xxx.  21),  and  the 
senate  and  people  voted  to  the  old  Fabius  a  crown  of  grass. — Pliny,  Hist.  Kat, 
xxii.  5,  10. 

'  According  to  Zonaras  (ix.  13)  the  senate  refused  to  admit  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors  until  this  condition  should  be  complied  with. — Compare 
Dion  Cassius,  frgm.  ix.  153. 
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BOOK     of  peace  would  be  accepted,'  the  ambassadors  were  not 

—   ^ ' .   admitted  before  the  senate  till  after  the   departure  of 

Hamiibal  and  Mago  fix)m  Italy.'  Then  new  difficulties 
were  raised.  According  to  the  report  of  Livy  the  peace 
was  not  ratified,  and  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors 
returned  home  almost  without  an  answer.*  Polybius  says 
that  the  senate  and  people  in  Some  approved  the  conditions 
of  peace.^  K  this  last  report  be  true,  some  alterations  in 
the  treaty  must  have  been  proposed  in  Some,  on  tiie 
acceptance  of  which  by  Carthage  the  peace  depended. 
On  this  supposition  only  can  we  understand  how  in  Borne 
and  in  the  Scipionic  camp  the  peace  could  be  considered  to 
be  concluded,  while  in  point  of  fact  the  war  continued  Mf 
to  the  time  when  Carthage  would  have  consented  to  the 
proposed  alterations. 
Becidl  uid  jn  Carthage  there  had  been  for  some  time  past  a  grow- 
]lk[ago.  ing  opinion  that  Hannibal  ought  to  be  recalled  from  Italy,' 
but  before  entering  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  Scipio 
the  senate  had  adhered  strictly  to  its  old  plan  of  keeping 
the  enemy  occupied  in  his  own  country.  When  the 
Soman  expedition  to  Africa  was  in  contemplation,  Mago 
had  received  a  considerable  reinforcement,^  had  marched 
from  Genoa  over  the  Apennines,  and  had  again  roused  the 
Grauls  to  renew  the  war  against  Some.  He  met  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubrians  a  Soman  army  of  four  legions, 
under  the  preator  P.  Quintilius  Varus  and  the  prooonBol 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus;  and  in  the  battie  which  ensued  the 
Somans  could  hardly  have  been  victorious,  as  they  own  to 
heavy  losses  and  do  not  boast  of  having  taken  any 
prisoners.  Mago,  however,  was  severely  wounded,  and  this 
mishap  was  sufficient  to  cripple  his  movements.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  order  reached  him  from  Carthage 
to  leave  Italy.     He  returned  to  Genoa  and  embarked  his 

*  According  to  Livy  (xzx.  16)  the  Carthaginians  restored  only  200  pnnaen; 
according  to  Dion  Cassias  (frgm.  153)  they  sent  them  all  back. 

'  This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  narrative  uf  Dion  Caasins  (fi^gnL  1^) 
'  Livy,  XXX.  23 :  *  Legati  pace  infecta  ac  prope  sine  response  dimissi.' 

*  Polybius,  XV.  1,  4,  8. 

*  Livy,  XXX.  9.  •  See  above,  p.  426. 
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army,  but  died,  in  consequence  of  his  wounds,  before  he     CHAP, 
reached  Africa.*      His   army,  however,  arrived,  without   s-    ,  1^ 
hindrance  or  loss,  clearly  under  the   protection  of  the    ^^J^'^ 
armistice.  204-201 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Hannibal  was  at  last 
obliged  to  renounce  his  long-cherished  hopes  of  over-  Relations 
throwing  the  Boman  power  on  Italian  soil.  The  last  bal  with 
three  years  brought  him  one  bitter  disappointment  after  ^5  m^^"^ 
another.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal  and  the  donia. 
loss  of  Spain,  one  faint  hope  still  remained — a  vigorous 
participation  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  Macedonia.  But 
this  hope  also  disappeared.  King  Philip  did  nothing  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  and  confined  himself  to  keeping 
the  chief  power  in  Greece  and  conquering  a  part  of  lUyria. 
The  Bomans  had  since  207  devoted  but  little  attention  to 
affairs  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  when,  in  the 
year  205,  they  could  not  prevent  the  hard-pressed  iBtolians 
from  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,^  they  did  the  same, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Macedonian  king,  they  resigned 
to  him  a  part  of  their  possessions  in  Ulyria.^  After  this, 
a  new  prospect  opened  for  Hannibal.  The  march  of  Mago 
to  the  north  of  Gaul  was  the  last  attempt  which  Carthage 
made  to  carry  out  Hannibal's  original  plan.  It  was  under- 
taken with  great  energy,  and  seemed  to  promise  success, 
when  the  negotiations  for  peace  put  an  end  to  it.  As 
for  Hannibal's  strategy  in  the   last  years  of  the  war,  it 

'  Whoever  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the  character  of  Roman  descriptions  of 
battles  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Mago  was  Tictorious  in  his  last  engagement 
with  the  Boman  legions.  Livy  (xxx.  18)  finishes  with  the  remark  'that  the 
battle  would  have  lasted  longer  if,  ^y  the  wound  of  the  Carthaginian  leader, 
Tictory  had  not  been  acknowledged  to  be  on  the  Roman  side/  No  lost  battle 
ends  like  this.  If  the  severely  wounded  Mago  had  been  defeated,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  four  legions  must  have  pursued  and  overtaken  him  on  the 
long  march  from  the  Milanese  to  Genoa.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  not 
even  harassed  on  their  march.  This  can  be  explained  only  by  the  circum- 
stance that  their  march  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  home, 
and  not  of  a  defeat.  According  to  Livy's  narrative,  it  happened  by  the  merest 
chance  that  the  order  to  return  reached  Mago,  when  he  had  already  deter- 
mined to  return,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  embarking  his  troops.  Such  a 
coincidence  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable. 

'  See  above,  p.  414.  ■  Livy,  xxix.  12. 
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BOOK     was  confined  to  defending  that  comer  of  Italy  which  he 

v.^ — ^ "  still  occupied,  and  the  area  of  which  was  growing  less  from 

year  to  year.  How  Locri  was  lost  has  already  been  re- 
lated. Hannibal's  last  stronghold  was  Croton.  From  that 
place  he  still  defied  the  Soman  legions,  and  succeeded, 
when  hard  pressed,  in  inflicting  serious  losses.^  At  no 
period  does  the  generalship  of  Hannibal  appear  in  a  more 
brilliant  light.*  How  he  succeeded,  with  the  scanty  rem- 
nants of  his  victorious  army,  with  the  pressed  Italian 
recruits,  emancipated  slaves  and  fugitives,  without  any 
other  resources  than  those  which  the  small  exhausted  land 
of  the  Bruttians  afforded,  in  keeping  together  an  armed 
force,  animated  with  warlike  spirit,  severely  trained  to 
discipline  and  obedience,  supplied  with  arms  and  othor 
necessaries  of  war — an  army  which  was  capable  not  onljof 
steady  resistance,  but  which  repeatedly  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  bloody  repulses — this  the  Soman  annalists  have  not 
related.  If  they  had  been  honest  enough  to  represent  in 
true  colours  the  greatness  of  their  most  formidable  enemj 
in  his  adversity,  they  would  have  been  obliged  also  to  paint 
the  incompetence  of  their  own  consuls  and  prsetors,  and  to 
confess  with  shame  that  they  had  not  one  single  man  able 
to  cope  with  the  great  Punian. 
The  bronze  Hannibal,  as  if  he  had  had  a  foreboding  of  his  enemiei' 
HaimfbaL  1^^®  ^^  detraction,  made  use  of  the  leisure  which  their  fear 
granted  him  to  record  his  exploits  in  Italy.  like  all 
great  men,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  and  he  foresaw  that  this  judgment  must  be 
unfavourable  to  him  if  it  rested  on  Soman  reports  alone. 

»  Livy,  xxix.  86,  4.  *The  Homan  writers  have  recorded  rictorifs  orw 
Hannibal  too  mendacious  for  tbemselves  to  believe '  (Arnold,  HuL  of  Borne, 
iii.  443).  A  sample  of  snch  lies  is  found  in  Livy  xxx.  19,  where  the  author  ii 
honest  enoiigh  to  remark  :  '  Obscura  eius  pugne  fama  est.  Valerius  Antias 
quinque  millia  hostium  csesa  ait,  quse  tanta  res  est,  ut  aut  impudenter  fieta  sit, 
aut  negligenter  prsetermissa/  In  the  spirit  of  the  oldest  annals,  the  wum 
event  is  related  several  times ;  for  instance,  the  taking  of  Consentia  three 
times  (Livy,  xxv.  1  ;  xxix.  38 ;  xxx.  19) ;  that  of  Clampetia  twice  (Litt, 
xxix.  38  ;  xxx.  19). 

Livy  does  not  say  a  word  too  much  in  the  beautiful  passage  (xxviiL  li)  <■ 
which  he  expresses  this  opinion. 
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tJie   temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  promontory,  near  s. 


Croton,  an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war,  in  ^^J>^ 
the  Greek  and  Punic  languages.  These  bronze  tablets  204-201 
Polybius  saw  and  made  use  of,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  second  Punic  war 
were  taken  from  this  source.  Unfortunately  the  history  of 
Polybius  is  completely  preserved  only  for  the  period  ending 
with  the  battle  at  Cannee.  Of  the  latter  books  of 
Polybius  we  have  mere  fragments,  the  only  complete  and 
connected  account  of  the  Hannibalian  war  being  that  of 
Livy,  who  unhesitatingly  made  use  of  the  most  mendacious 
Boman  annalists,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  impudent 
Valerius  of  Antium.  Thus  the  memoirs  of  Hannibal  are 
for  the  most  part  lost  to  us,  owing  to  the  same  cruel  fate 
which  persecuted  him  to  his  death  and  even  after  his 
death ;  and  Home  not  only  prevailed  over  her  most  formid- 
able enemy  in  the  field,  but  her  historians  were  enabled  to 
obtain  for  themselves  alone  the  ear  of  posterity,  and  thus 
to  perpetuate  to  their  liking  the  national  triumph. 

Thus  alone  can  it  be  explained  that  historians,  even  up  Slanderous 
to  the  present  day,  have  recorded,  as  Hannibal's  last  act  in  ^^^^ 
Italy,  a  crime,  which,  if  it  deserved  credit,  would  place  Hannibal. 
him  among  the  most  execrable  monsters  of  all  times.     It 
is  affirmed  that  he  ordered  those   Italian  soldiers^  who 
declined  to  follow  him  into  Africa  to  be  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  and  that  he  thus  violated 
with  equal  scorn  all  human  feelings  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
temple.*     We  have  had  already  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
charges  such  as  these,*  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  this 
accusation  a  gross  calumny.     The  act  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  Hannibal's  character.     He  was  not  capable  of 

*  According  to  Diodorus  (xzvii.  p.  Ill,  Tauchnitz)  their  number  was  2,000. 
Iiivy  (xxx.  20)  says  they  were  *  many.* 

'  Appian  (vii.  58)  adds  that  Hannibal  caused  those  Italian  towns  which 
were  still  in  his  possession  to  be  plundered,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his 
army,  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  murders,  violation  of  women,  the  capture 
of  men,  and  all  the  horrors  to  which  towns  taken  by  storm  are  exposed. 

■  See  above,  p.  252. 
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^^ ^ '  tuitous  cruelty^  to  massacre  the  poor  Italians,  who  could 

have  been  of  no  use  to  him  in  Africa,  and  could  do  him  no 
harm  if  left  in  Italy.     We  cannot  belieye  that  Hannibal, 
who  before  his  march  oyer  the  Pyrenees  dismissed  maoj 
thousand  Spaniards  to  their  homes  because  they  showed 
unwillingness  to  accompany  him,  would  now  have  acted 
so  differently  in  Italy.     If  Italian  soldiers  met  their  death 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  it  was  much  more  likely  that  they 
were  men  who,  like  the  noble  Capuans  before  the  taking 
of  the  town,  preferred  to  die  a  voluntary  death  rather 
than  allow  themselves  to  be  tortured  by  the  Bomans  in 
punishment  of  their  rebellion.* 
Recall  of         Hamilcar  Barcas,  obeying  the  call  of  his  country,  had, 
from  Italy,  forty  years  before,  left  the  theatre  of  his  heroic  deeds,  nn- 
conquered.   If,  with  heavy  heart,  he  discharged  a  mournfbl 
duty,  he  had  at  least  hopes  of  a  better  future  for  his 
people.  He  devoted  his  lifeto  bring  this  betterfuture  about 
Now  his  son,  greater  and  mightier  than  he,  had  sought,  in 
a  fifteen  years'  struggle,  to  solve  the  father's  problem,  and 
the  end  of  his  efforts  and  of  his  glorious  victories  was 
that  he  also  had  to  bow  his  head  before  an  inexorable  &te. 
The  anguish  of  his  soul  can  be  imagined  only  by  those 
unhappy  men  who  have  seen  before  them  the  down&Q  of 
their  fatherland,  and  who  loved  it  and  lived  for  it  like 
Hannibal.     He  obeyed  the  order  which  recalled  him,  and 
was  ready  now,  as  ever,  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle; 
but  when  he  surveyed  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  con- 
templated the  continually  increasing  preponderance  of 

'  According  to  Appian  (vii.  59)  indeed  he  butchered  these  men,  lert  they 
should  ever  become  useful  to  the  Romans. 

'  The  speech  which  Livy  (xxx.  20)  makes  Hannibal  deliyer  on  his  deptrton 
from  Italy,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  criticism.  Neyertheless  it  lus 
found  a  place  in  almost  all  histories  of  the  war,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  refer  to  it  at  least  in  a  foot-note.  In  it  Hannibal  lamoits  that 
the  Carthaginian  government,  from  jealousy  KtA  envy,  left  him  without 
support,  and  had  not  shrunk  from  risking  even  the  safety  of  Cartlu§;^ 
itself,  so  that  they  might  overthrow  him.  The  whole  course  of  the  war  ii  as 
uninterrupted  refutation  of  these  views,  which  have  been  sufficiently  diseBsead 
bove,  p.  151,  note  1. 
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power  on  the  side  of  Eome,  he  could  scarcely  entertain     chap. 
any  other  hope  than  that  of  mitigating  to  some  extent  s. 


the  fate  which  was  inevitable.  ^m^ 

With  the  best  men  of  his  army  Hannibal  sailed  from    204-201 
Croton  in  the  antumn  of  the  year  203.      He  held  his 
course,  not  direct  to  Carthage,  but,  probably  in  consequence  HannU^f 
of  a  formal  stipulation  in  the  armistice,  to  Leptis,  almost  at  Leptis. 
on  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  where  he  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  Soman  and  Numidian  armies  and  from  the  capital. 
To  the  same  place,  as  it  seems,  came  the  army  of  Mago 
from  Genoa,  and  Hannibal  spent  the  winter  there  in  com- 
pleting his  army  and  providing  it  with  horses,  elephants, 
arms,  and  all  necessaries,  so  that,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the 
peace  negotiation,  he  could  renew  the  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  peace  was  not  concluded.  We  have  already  seen  Failure  of 
that  the  Roman  senate  delayed  the  Carthaginian  embassy  ngl^^ 
until  the  hostile  armies  had  left  Italy,  and  then  ratified  tions. 
the  treaty  of  peace  only  after  introducing  certain  altera- 
tions. This  intelligence  reached  Carthage  before  the 
embassy  itself  had  returned.^  All  hopes  of  peace  at  once 
vanished,  and  instead  of  complete  reconciliation  the 
greatest  animosity  was  felt.  The  democratic  party  had 
been  in  favour  of  war  from  the  beginning,  had  conducted 
it  vigorously  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  an  aristocratic 
minority,  and  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  conditions  of  peace.  Now  this  party  again 
had  the  upper  hand,  after  the  more  moderate  men  and 
the  friends  of  peace  had  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to 
make  peace  with  Home  on  equitable  terms.  It  has  often 
happened  that  in  a  supreme  crisis,  when  foreign  enemies 
have  threatened  the  existence  of  a  state,  an  internal 
revolution  has  suddenly  broken  out,  and  that  a  nation, 
believing  itself  betrayed,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  ungovem- 

*  ThiB  foUows  from  a  comparison  of  events  in  their  internal  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect. 
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able  farj  and  blind  passion.^     It  was  thus  in  Carthage. 
The  advocates  of  peace  were  now  persecuted  as  traitors 
and  foes  of  their  country,  and  the  government  feU  ^ain 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Borne. 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  according  to  all  appearance 
a  moderate  man  and  by  no  means  on  principle  an  opponent 
of  the  family  of  Barcas,  had  till  now  conducted  the  war. 
After  Hannibal  he  was  the  most  distinguished  general 
that  Carthage  possessed,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Scipio  should  be  conducted  hj 
him.   The  people,  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  peace,  now 
turned  their  rage  against  this  man.^  He  was  recalled  from 
the  command  and  condemned  to  death,  on  the  charge  of 
having  mismanaged  the  war  and  of  having  had  treacheroofl 
dealings  with  the  enemy.     The  high-minded  patriot  suf- 
fered the  iniquitous  sentence  to  be  passed,  and  continiied, 
although  condemned  and  outlawed,  to  serve  his  counti;. 
He  collected  an  army  of  Yolunteers,  and  carried  on  the 
war  on  his  own  account.     But  after  all  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  unreasonable  hatred  of  the  populace.      He  yentaied 
to  show  himself  in  the  town,  was  recognised,  pursued,  and 
fled  to  the  mausoleum  of  his  own  family,  where  he  einded 
his  pursuers  by  taking  poison.     His  body  was  dragged  oat 
into  the  street  by  the  populace,  and  his  head  carried  aboiA 
in  triumph  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 

After  such  an  outbreak  of  fury  against  supposed  in- 


>  An  illustration  in  point  is  the  murder  of  the  brothers  Be  Witt  ii 
Holland  in  1672 ;  and  whilst  these  lines  are  written  (September  S,  1870)  ve 
can  witness  the  action  of  the  same  force  in  Paris :  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  is 
followed  by  an  internal  revolution. 

'  This  combination,  it  must  be  confessed,  rests  on  coiyectare  alone.  AoDord* 
ing  to  Appian  (riii.  24)  Hasdrubal's  trial  took  place  earlier,  Tic,  afttf  the 
catastrophe  which  befell  him  in  conjunction  with  Syphax,  when  his  camp  ms 
burnt  (p.  434  f.).  But  this  statement  is  evidentlj  false,  for  IV>ljbiii8  and  Urj 
speak  of  Hasdrubal  as  commanding  the  Carthaginian  army  in  the  batUe  ob  tiM 
'  Large  Plains '  (p.  435,  note  4),  a  battle  which  Appian  does  not  rettr  to.  Ndtktf 
Polybius  nor  Livj  relate  the  accusation  and  death  of  H&sdrubal,  bet  their 
silence  would  not  justify  us  in  condemning  the  detailed  narrative  of  AppisB  ^ 
entirely  fictitious.  Livy  has  passed  over  many  interestiDg  details,  and  tJbt 
narrative  of  Polybius  may  be  among  the  lost  chapt< 
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temal  enemies,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  populace     CHAP. 

of  Carthage  were  not  very  conscientious  in  the  observance  —   ^  ' 

of  the  law  of  nations  towards  the  Eomans.     The  truce,  as    ^]J^JJ|^ 
the  Soman  historians  report,  had  not  yet  expired  when    204-201 
a  large  Eoman  fleet,  with  provisions  for  Scipio's  army,       ^'^' 
was  driven  against  the  coast  in  the  Carthaginian  bay,  and  ^™*° . 

.  o  ./ '  convoy  in 

wrecked  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  town  was  in  the  bay  of 
a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  The  senate  consulted  *^®' 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  The  people  pressed  in  among 
the  senators  and  insisted  on  plundering  the  wrecked 
vessels.  The  government  determined,  either  voluntarily 
or  under  compulsion,  to  send  out  ships  to  tow  the  stranded 
vessels  to  Carthage.  Whether  and  how  this  resolution  was 
carried  out  may  be  doubtful ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
the  Roman  ships  were  plundered,  perhaps  by  the  licentious 
populace,  without  the  authority  or  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment. Scipio  sent  three  ambassadors  to  Carthage, 
demanding  satisfaction  and  compensation.  The  embassy 
received  a  negative  answer,  and  the  attempt  was  even  made 
on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  detain  them  as  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  who  were  still  in 
Borne.  ^  This  attempt  failed.  The  three  Romans  escaped, 
with  much  dif&culty.  Scipio,  instead  of  retaliating, 
BJlowed  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  who  shortly  after- 
wards fell  into  his  hands  on  their  return  from  Italy,  to 
leave  his  camp  unmolested.  After  all  hopes  of  an  imme- 
diate peace  had  vanished,  he  prepared  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  which  now,  since  Hannibal  was  opposed  to  him, 
had  assimied  a  far  more  serious  character.^ 

'  Appian,  viii.  34. 

*  No  event  in  the  war  has  been  bo  thoroughly  misrepr^ented  as  the  so- 
called  breach  of  the  truce  by  the  Carthaginians.  Some  Koman  writers  were 
anxious  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  the  charge  of  faithlessness,  so 
nniYersally  brought  against  the  Punians,  was  well  founded,  and  in  their 
patriotic  zeal  they  yied  with  each  other  in  making  the  most  atrocious  charges. 
Though  Polybius  (xv.  2,  §  15)  and  Liyy  (xxx.  25,  8)  admit  that  the  Boman 
ambassadors  returned  safe  to  Scipio,  Appian  (yiii.  34)  relates  that  some  of  them 
were  killed  (koX  ruv  irp4(rfi9J»v  rtvs  4k  ro^tvfAdruy  itridatfot^).  As  there  were 
only  three  ambassadors,  the  expression  '  some  of  the  ambassadors  *  can  hardly 
be  justified,  and  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt.    Perhaps  xpivfitttv  has  to  be 
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%^  , ' — '  feet  knowledge  of  the  war  in  Africa  applies  especiallj  to 
Operations  ^^^  period  between  the  landing  of  Hannibal  and  the  battle 
^Hanni-  ^fj  Zama.'  Livy  and  Polybius  say  nothing  at  all  abont  it, 
Maainissa.  SO  that  we  cannot  understand  how  the  hostile  armies,  at 
the  distance  of  a  five  days'  march,  encounter  each  other  to 
the  west  of  Carthage.  Fortunately  we  find  some  indica- 
tions in  Appian  and  Zonaras,  deriyed  from  an  independent 
source,  which  enable  us  to  form  a  proximate  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  campaign.  It  appears  frx)m  these  indica- 
tions that  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  through  the 
Numidians  and  in  Numidia.  From  Leptis  BLannibal  had 
marched  to  Hadrumetum,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
But  instead  of  marching  from  this  place  to  Carthage,  and 
against  Scipio,  he  turned  in  a  southerly  direction,  towards 
Numidia.  He  considered  it  his  first  duty  to  reeiote 
Carthaginian  influence  in  this  territory,  to  weaken  Maai- 
nissa,  and  to  draw  off  its  forces  to  the  Carthaginian  aide. 
Hannibal  secured  the  support  of  some  Numidian  chie&, 
especially  of  Yermina,  the  son  of  Syphax ;  he  succeeded 
in  defeating  Masinissa,  in  taking  several  towns,  and 
in  laying  wa^te  the  country.  Hereupon  Scipio  marched 
from  Tunes,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  position  fof 
the  second  time,  and  came  to  relieye  his  ally,  threaten- 
ing Hannibal  on  the  east,  whilst  the  Numidians  wei« 

changed  into  ixi^ar&v.  It  would  take  too  long  to  point  out  all  tbe  eontn- 
dictions  in  the  several  statements.  They  strike  eren  the  superficial  ivadff. 
If  we  had  the  Carthaginian  yersion,  we  should  probably  learn  that  th# 
Romans  were  not  so  innocent  as  the  lamb  in  the  &ble,  and  that  the  Caitha' 
ginians  were  not  so  demented  as  to  give  their  overpowering  enemies  a  pietdt 
for  renewing  a  war  the  termination  of  which  they  were  prepared  to  yardaut 
with  great  sacrifices.  We  surmise  that  the  Curthaginiana  did  not  provob 
hostilities  until  they  knew  the  resolution  of  the  Romans  to  continue  the  m; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  state  like  the  Carthaginian  res[xcted 
the  law  of  nations  at  least  as  much  as  the  Romans,  and  that  acooidingiy  tfai 
alleged  violation  of  it  by  the  populace  of  Carthage  was  justified  by  aeti  os  tfai 
part  of  the  Romans.  If  we  recollect  the  story  of  the  Caudine  I^sms,  vb 
shall  feel  persuaded  that  Rome  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  benefits  of  a 
armistice  without  performing  the  conditions  stipulated  in  it. 

'  Compare  U.  Becker,  Vorarheilen  eu  einer  Gesckickte  dea  rweUen  prnntA* 
Krieges,  p.  186  ff. 
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adyancing  against  Iiim  from  the  west.     Hannibal  was     CHAP, 
worsted  in  a  cavalrj  engagement  near  Zama,  one  of  his 


Gommissariat  trains  was  cut  off  by  the  Eomans  under  the    ^^fJ^TH 

1  rro  Period, 

legate  Thermus,  and,  after  fruitless  negotiations  for  peace,    204-201 
the  decisive  battle  at  last  was  fought.^  ^^* 

The  uncertainty  of  the  history  of  this  last  year's  cam-  The  so- 
paign  is  strikingly  characterised  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  ?*^^^ 
tiine  nor  the  place  of  this  battle  is  exactly  known.  One  Zama. 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  battle  of  Zapia,  as  it  is  called  in 
history,  was  fought,  not  at  Zama,  but  several  days'  march 
to  the  west  of  it,  on  the  river  Bagradas,  at  a  place  the 
name  of  which  is  given  differently  by  different  authors,  and 
which  was  perhaps  called  Naraggara.  The  date  of  the 
battle  is  also  uncertain.  Not  one  of  the  extant  historians 
names  even  the  season  of  the  year.  On  the  authority  of  a 
statement  in  Zonaras^  that  the  Carthaginians  were  ticrrified 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  19th  Of  October  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  of  the  battle,  as,  according  to  astrono- 
mical calculations,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  in  North 
Africa,  took  place  on  that  day  in  the  year  202  B.C.* 
This  calculation  agrees  perfectly  with  the  course  of  events 
as  it  appears  probable  from  the  narratives  of  Appian 
and  Zonaras ;  for  the  campaign  in  the  wide  deserts  of 
Numidia  may  very  well  have  lasted  through  the  whole 
summer  of  that  year. 

The  battle  of  Naraggara,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  a 

'  The  story  of  an  interview  of  the  two  leaders  is  probably  nothing  but  one 
of  the  idle  inventions  in  which  the  history  of  the  Punic  war  abounds,  from 
the  time  that  Scipio  took  a  leading  part  in  it.  It  is  not  taken  from  the  con- 
temporary annals,  but  from  one  of  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  works  on  the 
subject.  If  more  was  preserved  of  the  poems  of  Ennius  than  the  few  scanty 
fragments  which  were  noted  down  by  the  later  grammarians  for  the  curious 
or  antiquated  words  they  contained,  we  should  probably  be  able  to  trace 
back  to  him  a  great  number  of  these  fictions.  They  originated,  for  the  mo»t 
part,  in  the  family  circle  and  among  the  clients  of  the  Scipios,  and  had  already 
gained  consistency  when  Polybius  obtained  in  this  quarter  his  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  Hannibalian  war. 

'  Zonaras,  ix.  14. 

•  This  date  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Livy  (xxx.  36),  according  to  which 
the  Numidian  chief  Vermina  attacked  the  Romans  after  the  battle,  on  tlie 
first  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  i,e.  in  the  month  of  October. 
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znisonderstanding,  we  must  call  the  battle  of  Zama,  is 
described    in  detail  by  Polybius   and  by   Livy.     After 
what  we  have  said  above,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  these  authors 
as  to  the  war  in  Africa,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
copy  their  battle-pieces  here,  however  much  we  mayj  desire 
to  have  a  true  picture  of  this  battle,  which,  though  it 
did  not  decide  the  issue  of  the  seventeen  years'  war— 
for  this  had  been  long  decided — ^yet  brought  the  long 
struggle  to  a   close.    But  the  battles   of  the  anciente, 
compared  with  those  of  modem  times,  were  so  easy  to 
Surrey;  their  battle-fields,  eyen  when  the  greatest  forces 
fought,  were  so  small,  and  the  battle  array  and  tactics  of 
their  troops  so  uniform  and  simple,  that  it  was  not  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  course  of  a  battle ; 
and  where  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive,  the  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses  maybe  received  as,  on  the  whole,  tmstworthj. 
According  to  Appian'  Hannibal  brought  into  the  field 
50,000  men  and  eighty  elephants,  Scipio  34,500,  withoat 
counting  the  Numidians  whom  Masinissa  and  Dacamas,  an- 
other Numidian  chief,  had  brought  to  his  aid.  According  to 
the  account  of  Polybius,'  both  armies  were  equally  strong  in 
infantry.  Hannibal's  army  consisted  of  three  different  corps, 
drawn  up  one  behind  the  other  in  a  treble  line  of  battle.  In 
the  first  rank  were  placed  the  mercenaries,  the  Moors,  the 
Qauls,  the  Ligurians,  the  Balearic  contingent,  and  the 
Spaniards ;  then,  in  the  second  line,  the  Libyans  and  the 
Carthaginian  militia;    and  in  the  third  line  the  Italian 
veterans,  mostly  Bruttians.    The  eighty  elephants,  drawn 
up  before  the  front,  opened  the  attack  on  the  Bomans.  In 
cavalry  the  Romans  were  superior  to  Hannibal,  by  the  aid 
of  their  Numidian  auxiliaries.'   It  appears  that  Hannibal's 
Numidian  ally  Yermina  had  not  arrived  with  his  troops  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.^    He  did  not  attempt  an  attack  on 

■  Appian,  viii.  41.  •  Polybius,  xv.  14,  |  6. 

*  Besides  his  Italian  cavalry,  Scipio  had  4,000  Nnmidian  hona^  nadtf 
Hasinissa. — Livy,  xxz.  29. 

*  The  iintrustwoithineHs  of  the  Numidians,  as  of  their  allies  in  general,  uA 
of  their  mercenaries,  was  the  principal  element  of  the  weakneas  of  the  Outka* 
ginians.    What  strong  reasons  llannibal  had  for  mistrasting  the  Nuiiditfi 
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the  Bomans  until  after  the  battle,  and  was  then  defeated     CHAP, 
with  a  loss  of  16,000  men.»  ^™'  - 


The  Boman  legions  were  generally  drawn  np  in  three    ^'"'*** 
lines,  in  manipuli  or  companies  of  120  men  each,  in  such  a    204-201 
manner  that  the  manipuli  of  the  second  line,  the  principes,        ^*^* 
came  to  stand  behind  the  intervals  left  by  the  manipuli  TJ^®  o'^e' 
of  the  first  line,  the  hastati,   and  that  on   advancing  Boman 
they  could  form  one  imbroken  line  with  them.     The  ^^fs^^^^ 
manipuli  of  the  third  line,  the  triarii,  were  half  as  strong  as 
those  of  the  two  first — sixty  men  each ;  but  they  were  formed 
of  veterans,  the  most  trusty  soldiers  in  the  legion.     They 
were  again  disposed  so  that  in  advancing  they  filled  up 
the  intervals  in  the  second  line.     The  different  manipuli 
were  therefore  drawn  up  like  the  black  squares  of  a  chess- 
board. The  light  troops,  armed  with  spears  and  intended  to 
open  the  battle,  skirmished  before  the  first  line  and  retired 
into  the  intervals  between  the  manipuli,  as  soon  as  more 
serious  fighting  began.    The  cavalry  stood  on  both  wings. 
This  battle  array  was  almost  as  invariable  as  the  order  of  the 
camp,  and  the  Boman  generals  had  but  little  opportunity  . 
for  the  development  of  individual  tactics.     Still  Scipio  is 
said  to  have  deviated  from  the  usual  rules  at  Zama.  Instead 
of  drawing  up  his  manipuli  like  the  black  squares  of  a 
chess-board,  he  placed  them  one  behind  the  other,  like  the 
rounds  of  ladders.     This  was  intended  to  leave  straight 
openings,  through  which  the  elephants  might  pass  with- 
out   trampling  down   or  tearing   asunder    the  infantry 
battalions.    The  elephants  seem  to  have  been  of  little  use 
to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  on 
account  of  this  manoeuvre,  or  for  some  other  reason,  a 
number  of  them,  driven  aside  by  the  Boman  skirmishers, 

in  erident  from  the  statement  of  Appian  (riii.  33),  that  he  caused  4,000 
l^umidians,  who  had  joined  him  as  deserters  from  Masinissa,  to  be  put  to 
death.  May  we  not  presume  that,  even  after  such  a  harsh  and  wholesale 
punishment,  there  were  still  traitors  in  his  army  ?  Daring  the  battle,  300 
Spaniards  and  800  Numidians  deserted  to  the  enemy  (Appian,  viii.  48).  Such 
s  treason  during  the  battle,  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal.  We  hear  also  that  in  the  battle  the  foreign  mercenaries  turned 
upon  the  Carthaginians.— Poly  bins,  xv.  13,  §  4.  Livy,  xxx,  34. 
*  Livy,  zzz.  36. 
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threw  the  Carthaginian  cavahy  into  such  disorder  tliat 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Boman  and 
Numidian  horse.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  conflict,  the 
first  Boman  line,  the  hastati,  threw  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries  back  «pon  their  reserves,  the  Libyan  and 
Funic  troops.  It  is  even  said  that  the  latter  came  to 
blows  with  the  fugitives,  either  in  consequence  of  mntnal 
distrust,  or  treason,  or  because  by  Hannibal's  orders  the 
national  troops  tried  to  drive  the  venal  and  cowardly  m^ 
cenaries  back  into  the  fight.  At  any  rate  the  confusion 
which  thus  ensued  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Bomftns. 
Scipio  advanqed  with  his  second  and  third  lines,  and 
attacked  Hannibal's  veterans,  who  alone  preserved  good 
order  and  were  able  to  offer  further  resistance.  The 
combat  raged  long  and  fiercely  and  without  approaching 
a  decision,  until  the  Boman  and  Numidian  cavahy,  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  of  the  Carthaginians,  fell  npon 
the  enemy's  rear  and  thus  decided  the  battle. 
Complete  The  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  was  complete.  Their 
theOirtha.  '^^'^7  "^^8  not  Only  routed  but  destroyed.  Those  who 
giniang.  escaped  from  the  horrible  slaughter  were  for  the  most  part 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  victorious  caTalij. 
The  battle  was  in  many  respects  a  parallel  to  that  d 
Cannae,  and  it  was  especially  by  the  bravery  of  the  legions 
of  Cannse  that  this  victory  was  gained,  and  that  the 
military  honour  of  the  Boman  soldiers  was  retrieved.' 
Tor  Scipio  the  battle  of  Zama  was  a  double  soccer. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  it  secured  for  him  the  glorj 
and  the  triumph.  If  the  decision  had  come  only  a  short 
time  later,  Scipio  would  have  been  obliged  to  share  the 

'  Not  more  probable  than  the  personal  interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
he/are  the  battle  is  their  meeting  hand  to  hand  during  the  battle,  ^^  the  a^ 
combat  of  Hannibal  and  MHsinissa,  both  of  which  are  serionalj  Kitted 
(Appian,  viii.  45,  46 ;  Zonaras,  ix.  14).  We  can  see  that  thfi  writezs  of 
historical  romance  omitted  no  opportunity  for  disoovering  and  painting  poetinl 
situations.  The  statements  of  the  losses  on  both  sides  irarj  as  usual,  and  tfe 
not  to  be  trusted.  According  to  Poljbius  (zv.  14,  §  9),  the  Romans  lost  more 
than  1,500  killed,  the  Carthaginians  more  than  20,000,  and  almost  ss  msoj 
prisoners.  According  to  Appian  (viii.  48),  the  Romans  lost  2,600  nea,  Mai** 
nissa  somewhat  more;  the  Carthaginians  25,000  killed,  8,600  pri«MMn,tsil 
1,100  deeerters. 
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command-in-chief  in  Africa  with  his  successor.     Tiberiuff    CHAP. 

VTTT 

Claudius  Nero,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  202,  was  •     \  '  - 
aJreadj  on  his  way  with  a  consular  army,  and  only  bad    ^^^"^ 
weather  had  delayed  his  passage.^      Hence  it  appears    204-201 
certain  that,  even  if  the  battle  of  Zama  had  ended  dif-        ^'^' 
ferently,  the  war  might  indeed  have  been  prolonged,  but  the 
final  result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  Carthaginians 
had  indeed  long  been  overcome,  and  in  all  their  battles 
and  exertions  of  thelast  few  years,  especially  since  the  battle 
at  the  Metaurus,  they  were  prompted  more  by  the  reck- 
lessness of  despair  than  by  well-founded  hope  of  victory. 

Hannibal  had  not  seen  his  native  town  since  he  had  Hetnrnof 
gone  to  Spain  with  hii  father  as  a  boy  nine  years  old.  to  Car- 
He  was  not  destined,  after  an  absence  of  six-and-thirty  ^W®* 
years,  when  he  had  filled  the  world  with  his  glory,  to  come 
back  as  a  triumphant  victor.'  He  returned,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  last  Carthaginian  army,  to  tell  his 
fellow-citizens  that  not  only  the  battle  but  the  war  was 
lost.  His  task  was  now  to  secure  the  most  favourable 
conditions  in  the  unavoidable  peace.  His  return,  and  the 
continuance  of  his  authority  and  influence  in  Carthage, 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  had  always  acted  by  the  orders 
and  had  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment. If  it  had  been  true  that  he  had  begun  and  carried 
on  the  war  out  of  personal  motives,  or  even  against  the  wish 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  now  to 
appear  in  a  city  where  unsuccessful  generals,  even  when  not 
guilty  of  criminal  contumacy,  were  in  danger  of  crucifixion. 

From  Zama,  Scipio  had  marched  directly  upon  Car-  Poiicyof 
thage,  whilst  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  which  had  just  arrived  s^pJo- 
under  Lentulus  threatened  the  town  from  the  sea.     But 
the  siege  of  so  well-fortified  a  town  as  Carthage  could  not 
be  extemporised,  and  Scipio's  attacks  on  Utica  and  Hippo 
could  hardly  have  given  him  hopes  of  rapidly  ending  the 

*  Livy,  m.  39. 

'  This  is  the  more  general  statement,  with  which,  however,  a  passage  in 
livy  (xxi.  3)  does  not  agree,  according  to  which  Hannibal  spent  his  youth  in 
Carthage,  until  his  brother-in-law,  Hasdrabal,  after  the  death  of  Hamilcar 
Barcas,  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Spain. 
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BOOK     war  by  the  captare  of  Carthage.    The  importance  of  a 
w   , ' .  ^  fortified  capital  was  much  greater  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times.    How  often,  for  instance,  had  the  wave  of 
an  invading  army  been  broken  by  the  walls  of  Syracnse, 
after  the  Syracusan  armies  had  been  routed,  and  the 
whole  of  their  territory  overrun.    Thus  even  Carthage, 
trusting  in  the  strength  of  her  position,  could  now  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Some  as  a  power  not  yet  subdned. 
Scipio  was  prepared,  more  than  any  other  Boman  conld 
be,  to    grant   favourable  conditions;    for  he  knew  that 
a  hostile  party  in  the  Boman  aristocracy  was  endeaTonr- 
ing  to  bring  about  his  recall  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  ending 
the  long  war'  by  a  glorious  peace.    This  party  v^as  snp- 
ported,  not  by  the  people  of  Bome,  but  by  the  senate,  and 
could  easily  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion^   retard  the 
negotiations  and  finally  make  them  abortive.     In  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year  a  vote  of  the  people  had  introsted 
Scipio  with  the  command-in-chief  in  Africa^  but  never- 
theless the  senate  had,  on  its  own  authority,  dispatched 
the  consul  Tiberius   Claudius  Nero  with   a  fleet,  and 
had  co-ordinated   him  with    Scipio   in  the   command.* 
Nero  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  had  not 
reached    Africa.      The   same   opposition   against  peace 
and  against  Scipio  was  again  exhibited  after  the  battle  of 
Zama.    The  newly  elected  consul  Cn.  Lentulus  was  impa- 
tient to  undertake  the  command  in  Afi:ica»'  and  whilst 
Scipio  was  conducting  the  peace  negotiations,  violent  di^ 
cussions  and  dissensions  took  place  in  Bome,  which  at  last 
led  to  the  decision  that  Lentulus  should  be  intrusted  irith 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  that,  if  peace  was  not  con- 
cluded with  Carthage,  he  should  sail  to  Afirica  and  there 
undertake  the  command-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  whilst  Scipio 
should  retain  the  command  of  the  land  forces. 
State  of  In  Carthage  also  there  were,  even  after  the  battle  of 

parties  in 

Carthage.         ,  j,^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  sixteen  jears  (21S-202  B.C.),  for  Cartbage 
one  year  longer,  if  the  siege  of  Sagontum  is  reckoned. 
»  Livy,  XXX.  27.  ■  I^vy,  xxx.  iO» 
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Zama,  some  fanatics  who  would  still  have  continued  the     CHAB. 
waj  with  Borne.    We  are  told  that  Hannibal  with  his  own  ^^.^.J^ 
hands  polled  down  from  the  platform  one  of  these  dema-    Stontk 
gogues  that  was  attempting  to  inflame  the  populace,  and    204-201 
that  the  people  forgave  its  deified  hero  this  military  con-       ^'^ 
tempt  of  civil  orden     It  is  equally  creditable  to  Hannibal 
and  the  democratic  party  in  office  during  the  whole  of  the 
war  and  to  their  political  opponents,  the  aristocratic  peace 
party,  which  had  now  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with 
Some,  that  they  arrived  at  a  friendly  understanding,  and 
joined  in  common  measures  for  the  public  weal. 

We  hear  of  no  revolution  in  Carthage,  not  even  of  out-  Terms  of 
breaks  of  rage  and  despair  directed  against  the  supposed  ^**^ 
authors  of  the  national  calamity.  The  senate  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Soipio,  and  it  seems  that  the  negotiations  were 
resumed  without  any  difficulty  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ditions which  had  once  already  been  accepted.  lu  some 
points,  certainly,  they  were  made  more  severe.  Scipio 
required  of  Carthage  the  surrender  of  all  elephants,  of  all 
ships  of  war  but  ten,  the  payment  of  10,000  talents  in 
ten  years,  a  hundred  hostages  between  fourteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  (what  was  most  serious  of  all)  the  engage* 
ment  that  she  would  wage  no  war  either  in  Africa  or  else- 
where  without  the  permission  of  the  Soman  people.  By  the 
acceptance  of  this  condition  Carthage  evidently  renounced 
her  claim  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  admitted  that  her 
safeiy  and  her  very  existence  were  at  the  pleasure  of  Borne. 

Still  the  chance  of  battles  had  decided,  and  after  the  Trace  for 
preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  accepted,  Scipio  granted  ^^1^ 
a  truce  for  three  months,  which  Carthage  had  to  purchase 
vdth  a  sum  of  25,000  pounds  of  silver,  ostensibly  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  Koman  ships  that  had  been  plundered 
during  a  former  truce.  In  addition  to  this  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  to  pay  and  provision  the  Boman  troops  during 
the  truce,  while  the  latter  in  return  refrained  from  plunder- 
ing the  Carthaginian  territory.^    Hereupon  a  Carthaginian 

>  On  this,  08  on  a  fonner  occasion  (compare  ehowe,  p.  4B9),  the  conditions 
of  peace  are  not  kept  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  terms  of  the  armistice^-r 
Liyy,  xxz.  37. 
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BOOK     embassy  was  sent  to  Borne  for  tlie  pnrpose  of  obtaining  for 
- ..    /    '  this  peace  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Soman 


people. 
Joym  The  ne¥rs  of  Scipio's  victory  at  Zama  had  been  received 

the  tidk^  ^  Borne  with  boundless  enthusiasm*     Wlien  the  legate  L 
of  Sdpio's    Veturius  Philo  had  delivered  his  message  to  the  senate, 
he  was  obliged  to  repeat  it  on  the  Forum  before  the 
assembled  people,  as  on  a  former  occasion  the  messengers 
had  twice  to  proclaim  the  news  of  the  victory  on  the 
Metaurus.     All  the  temples  of  the  town  were  opened  for 
a  festive  rejoicing  of  three  days.    The  crowd  had  long 
desired  peace  in  vain,andnow  came  peace  accompanied  bj 
victory.     The  new  consul  Cn.  Lentulos  and  his  parfj  in 
the  senate  vainly  attempted  once  more  to  delay  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,^     The  pressure  exerted  by  the  popular 
party  and  by  Scipio's  adherents  was  too  g^reat.     The  peopk 
did  not  wish  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  hopes  of  peace,  nor 
would  they  allow  their  fEivourite  Scipio  to  be  deprived  of 
the  credit  of  victory.    They  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  two 
tribunes  of  the  people,  that  the  senate  should  conclude  the 
peace  with  Carthage  through  P.  Scipio,  and  that  none  other 
than  he  should  bring  back  the  victorious  army  to  Borne. 
A  commission  of  ten  senators  was  at  once  sent  to  Africa 
to  communicate  this  decision,  and  to  give  to  Scipio  their 
counael  and  assistance.      As  a  proof  that  with  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  all  hatred  and  dissension  were  to  be  pnt 
aside,  the  Carthaginian   ambassadors  were    allowed  to 
choose  two  hundred  of  their  countrymen  who  were  in 
Borne  as  prisoners  and  to  take  them  home  without  any 
ransom. 

In  Carthage  the  news  of  peace  was  not  received  with 


CWOkft-       equal  joy,  how>?ver  desirable  itmightappear  to  the  people. 


S^*  The  sumendex'  of  the  Boman  prisoners  to  the  number  of 
4^000  was  no  act  of  fi>ee  generodiy,  but  a  confession  of 
defeat  that  had  been  extorted  from  them.  The  pecuniaij 
sacrifices  whicJi  tbev  had  to  make  were  felt  still  more 


^  lirr^  xn  4^:  * lM>friTit  caMOi  ai  jmstm  suniL  Cb.  JjmadvB  ccnsil 
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painfully.     But  when  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  towed     CHAP. 

out  of  the  harbour  and  fired  within  sight  of  the  town, ^1^ 

Buch  a  lamentation  arose  as  if,  with  these  wooden  walls  ^^^" 
of  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  the  town  itself  were  delivered  204-201 
to  the  flames.^  ^'^ 

For  Scipio  nothing  remained  to  be  done  in  Africa  but  Rewards 
to  dispense  reward  and  punishment.  Directly  after  the  ©u  Mali- 
victory  over  Syphax  he  had,  before  the  assembled  army,  nisBa. 
decorated  Masinissa  with  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  throne, 
with  the  embroidered  toga  and  tunic,  as  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Itoman  people.'  The  senate  approved  of  this  dis- 
tinction by  a  regular  resolution.'  Scipio  now  added 
the  most  valuable  gifb  to  these  splendid  and  glittering 
decorations,  by  bestowing  on  Masinissa  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syphax,  which  they  had  conquered  together,  and 
its  capital,  Cirta.  But  the  cautious  Soman  politicians 
could  not  place  full  confidence  in  the  barbarian.  They 
found  it  advisable  to  leave  a  rival  by  his  side,  and  there- 
fore they  restored  to  Vermina,  the  son  of  Syphax,  a  part  of 
his  father's  kingdom,  in  spite  of  his  hostility  during  the 
late  war.  The  punishment  of  the  deserters  delivered 
up  by  Carthage  formed  the  bloody  epilogue  to  this 
war.  The  Latins  amongst  them  were  beheaded,  and  the 
Koman  citizens,  deemed  deserving  of  a  severer  penalty, 
were  crucified.* 

Scipio's  journey  to  Eome  was  an  uninterrupted  triumphal  Triumph 
procession.  From  Lilybceum  he  sent  a  considerable  part  of  ^^  ^'^P*^ 
his  army  by  sea  to  Ostia ;  he  himself  travelled  by  land 
through  Sicily  and  southern  Italy.  Everywhere  the  people 
of  the  towns  and  villages  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  wel- 
comed him  as  victor  and  deliverer.  His  entry  into  Eome 
was  celebrated  by  thousands  of  Eoman  soldiers  whom  he 
had  delivered  from  Carthaginian  captivity,  and  who  loudly 
extolled  him  as  their  saviour.     It  must  remain  doubtful 

>  Livy,  XXX.  43.  '  Livy,  xxx.  16.  ■  Livy,  xxx.  17. 

*  Idvy,  xxx.  43.  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  7,  12.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Romans  borrowed  from  the  Carthugiuians  the  Oriental  punishment  of  cruci- 
fixion. 


lk>?C     wiiet&er  tke  Xosuiim  kioe  Srpliax  wmlked  before  his 
_   /   -   tfiaMpfaIc«rifcrytiicwg^RJrtmg«fiiinstida,IiTTstt 


dtkdiKth^  tktt  k  k^  pRTioa^  died  St  labor.^     On  the 
Other  ksad  ve  saj  take  for  gisnted,  even  widioGt  ftnj 

tkacfc  tke  legions  ci  Gunoe,  which 

Vkh    ad   ■— !■  ninigT  pniriiedy   more    Sat  thar 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GENERAL    REMABKS    ON    THE   HANNIBALIAN   WAR  AND    THE 

CORRESPONDING  PERIOD. 

The  second  Punic  or  Hannibalian  war  has  always  justly  CHAP, 

attracted  the  special  attention  of  historians.     Apart  from  ,    . '    ^ 

the  thriUing  events,  the  grand  miUtaiy  operations  and  Realtigni- 

efforts  both  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  fl<»nc6  of 

the  second 

the  surprising  vicissitudes  of  this  great  war — apart  from  punio 
the  personal  sympathy  which  Hannibal's  deeds  and  suf-  ^'*'- 
ferings  inspire,  and  the  dramatic  interest  which  is  thus 
imparted  to  the  narrative,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this 
struggle  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
history  of  human  civilization,  and  therefore  deserves  the 
most  careful  study.  Not  only  did  this  war,  the  second  of 
the  three  waged  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  bring  about 
the  irrevocable  decision,  but  by  this  decision  the  question 
was  settled  whether  the  states  of  the  ancient  world  were 
to  continue  to  exist  separately,  in  continual  rivalry,  in 
local  independence  and  jealousy,  or  whether  they  should 
be  welded  into  one  great  empire,  and  whether  this  empire 
should  be  founded  by  the  Grseco-Italic  or  by  the  Semitic- 
Oriental  race.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  Rome  instead 
of  Carthage  had  been  completely  humiliated,  the  Punic 
empire  and  Punic  civilization  would  have  spread  to  Sicily, 
to  Sardinia,  and  probably  even  to  Italy,'  and  that  for  cen- 
turies it  would  have  determined  the  history  of  Europe. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  of  this  consummation, 
ivhether  the  development  of  the  human  race  would  have 

*  Polybins,  xr.  9,  §  5 :  Ov  yap  r^f  Aifi&iis  tUrnis,  o^  rrjf  Ev^m^s  f/nf AAor 
mpu^ip  ol  rf  fulx?  {^  Zama)  Kpar'ficarrts  dAA^  mat  r«r  &\A»y  fi^fw  T^f 
•licov/Umit,  50V  rvi^  vivrrnKtv  6v^  r^v  Urropiar, 
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BOOK  been  impeded  or  advanced,  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide. 
— ,J — -  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  national  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Carthaginians  prevents  ns  from  giving  an 
opinion.  Historians  are  generally  satisfied  with  the 
supposition  that  the  victory  of  Rome  was  equivalent  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Grseco-Italic  mind  from  Oriental 
stagnation  and  intellectual  oppression,  and  this  conviction, 
which  at  any  rate  is  consoling,  may  make  our  sympathy 
with  a  great  and  glorious  nation  less  painful ;  but  it  can 
in  no  way  diminish  the  importance  which  we  justlj 
ascribe  to  the  Hannibalian  war.  We  must  pronounce  LiTj* 
right  in  his  opinion,  that,  of  all  wars  that  had  ever  been 
waged,  this  was  the  most  noteworthy;  and,  as  Heeren 
justly  remarks,  the  nineteen  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  Livy  wrote  have  not  deprived  it  of  its  interest.' 

This  interest  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  for  the  Hannibalian  war  the  continuous 
Folvbiiw,  [narrative  of  Livy  and  the  valuable  firagments  of  Polybins 
bTstortAna.  ^i^l>l^  ^^s,  more  than  hitherto  in  Boman  history,  to  examine 
the  inner  working  of  the  powers  which  this  war  put  in 
motion.  Having  parted  with  Livy  before  the  close  of  the 
third  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  book,^  we  haTe 
missed  his  not  always  trustworthy,  but  still  useful,  guidance 
during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  also  during  the  first 
Punic  and  the  Gallic  and  Hlyrian  wars,  where  we  found  a 
most  valuable  substitute  in  the  short  sketches  of  Polybins. 
Then  with  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  we  take  up  again  the 
narrative  of  Livy  in  the  twenty-first  book  of  his  volumi- 
nous work,  ten  books  of  which  relate  the  events  of  eveiy 
year  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  sometimes  with  unneces- 
sary breadth  and  with  rhetorical  verbosity,  and  not  with- 
out omissions  and  errors,  but  still  with  conscientious  nse 
of  such  historical  evidence  as  he  had  at  his  command,  and 
in  language  the  beauty  of  which  is  unsurpasaed  in  the  histo- 
rical literature  of  Rome.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war 
we  have,  in  addition  to  Livy's  narrative,  that  of  Poljbios, 

>  IiTT»  XXL  1 :  *  Bellam  maxime  o«iii«n  miimLile  que  ntw^nam  gjesta  sont.' 
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wliicli  leaves  hardly  anythmg  to  be  desired  as  regards     CHAP. 

clearness,  credibility,  and  sound  judgment,  but  of  which,   w    , ' ^ 

unfortunately,  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  only  a  few  de- 
tached fragments  are  preserved.  There  are  also  many  par- 
ticulars to  be  gleaned  from  the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius 
and  the  abridgment  of  his  work  by  Zonaras.  Even  Appian's 
narrative,  though  based  on  false  views  and  full  of  the  gross- 
est exaggeration,  is  not  useless  when  critically  considered. 
In  addition  to  these,  Diodorus,  Frontinus,  and  others  occa-  • 
sionally  help  us;  but,  in  spite  of  this  comparative  abundance 
of  authorities,  we  are  conscious  that  in  the  Hannibalian  war 
there  remain  many  unsolved  problems  and  difficulties  with 
respect  to  numbers,  places,  and  secondary  events,  and  also 
that  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  many  of  the  conditions  of 
success,  and  as  to  the  intentions  and  plans  which  determined 
on  a  large  scale  the  action  of  both  the  belligerent  powers. 

The  main  cause  of  the  superiority  of  Rome  over  Car-  Real 
thage*  we  have  found  in  the  firm  geographical  and  ethno-  Koman 
graphical  unity  of  the  Roman  state  as  compared  with  the  *?P^" 
chequered  character  of  the  nationalities    ruled   over   by 
Carthage,  and  in  the  disjointed  configuration  of  its  terri- 
tory, scattered  over  long  lines  of  coast  and  islands.     The 
history  of  the  war  shows  us  clearly  how  these  fundamental 
conditions    acted.       Whilst  Carthage,  by  the  genius   of 
her  general  and  by  the  boldness  of  her  attack,  thwarted 
the  Roman  plans  and  destroyed  one  army  after  another, 
the  fountain  of  the  Roman  power,  the  warlike  population 
of  Italy,  remained  unexhausted,  and  flowed  more  freely  in 
proportion  as  Carthage  found  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  replenish  her   armies.     Thus  the  war  was   in  reality 
decided,  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  Persian  war  was 
decided  at  Salamis  and  at  Platsea,  nor  through  the  genius 
of  a  general  and  the  enthusiastic  bravery  of  the  troops,  by 
which  small  nations  have  often  triumphed  over  far  supe- 
rior foes.     It  was  decided  long  before  the  battle  of  Zama 
by  the  inherent  momentum  of  these  two  states,  which 
entered  the  lists  and  continued  to  fight,  not  with  a  part  of 

*  Sfio  above,  p.  6. 
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s^ r^ '  often,  between  two  equally  matched  pugilists,  the  victory  is 


decided  not  by  one  blow  or  by  a  succession  of  blows— the 
question  being  who  can  keep  his  breath  longest  and 
remain  longest  on  his  legs — so,  in  the  conflict  between 
Bome  and  Carthage,  not  skill  and  courage,  but  nerve  and 
sinew,  won  the  victory. 
The  The  advantage  involved  in  the  geographical  confonna- 

fbrtiesees.    ^^^^  ^^  Italy  was  increased  by  the  surprising  number  of 
strong  places,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  capital  of 
the  country,  the  heart  of  the  Boman  power,  was  situated, 
not  at  one  extremity,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  long  penin- 
sula.    The  difficulties  which  the  Italian  fortresses  opposed 
to  Hannibal's  progress  appear  on  every  page  of  the  history 
of  the  war.     These  difficulties  were  the  more  serious  aa 
the  art  of  siege  was  comparatively  unknown  in  antiquity, 
and  particularly  in  Carthage.    Thus  we  see  how,  even  in 
Gaul,   the  cities    of   Placentia,  Cremona,   and  Mutina, 
though  hardly  fortified,  defied  the  enemy  daring  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  and  formed  a  barrier  towards  the  north. 
Of  the  many  Etruscan  cities,  not  one  fell  into  Hannibal's 
power.     After  the  battle  at  the  lake  Thrasymenus  even 
the  small  colony  at   Spoletium  could  resist  him.     In 
Apulia,  in  Samniuro,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  we  hear  of  a 
great  number  of  fortified  places,  otherwise  unknown,  bat 
which  in  this  war,  if  they  did  not  fall  by  treason,  were 
able  to  disturb  the  march  of  the  victorious  enemy.    We 
know  more  of  the  Greek  towns,  and  of  the  fortresses  in 
Campania ;  and  if  we  remember  how  Hannibal's  attacks  on 
Naples,  on  Cumse,  Nola,  and  Puteoli  failed,  and  how  the 
little  place  of  Casilinum  could  for  months  oppose  a  despe- 
rate resistance  to  the  besieging  army,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  a  very  different 
undertaking  from  that  of   the   Carthaginian    territory, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  seaports,  there  were  only 
open  towns,  a  rich  and  easy  spoil  for  any  aggressor. 
The  importance  of  the  central  position  of  Bome  is  self- 
jdent.  That  position  prevented  Hannibal  from  cutting  off 
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the  whole  of  Italj  at  once  from  Borne,  and  at  the  same  time     chap. 

TV 

uniting  all  the  peoples  against  Some.     He  had  to  choose         7*  ,- 
either  the  northern  or  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
as  a  basis  of  operations ;  and  when  he  took  up  a  position  in 
Apulia  and  Bruttium  he  lost  his  communication  with  Gaul. 
The  maintenance  of  this  communication  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  by  the  narrowness  of  the  peninsula  ;  and 
thus  we  see  why  the  transport  of  Grallic  auxiliaries  for 
Hannibal's  army  ceased  after  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
and  how  Hannibal  had  then  to  rely  upon  the  resources  of 
the  south  of  Italy  alone.    We  need  hardly  remark  how 
useful  this  central  position  of  Bome  was- in  the  decisive 
moment  of  the  war,   during  Hasdrubal's  invasion,  nor 
how  it  facilitated  the  victory  on  the  Metaurus.     The  same 
circumstances  were  repeated    after   Mago's    landing   at 
Genoa,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  Mago  would  have  been 
able  to  effect  a  junction  with  Hannibal  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  combined  attack  on  Bome. 

If  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Carthaginians  were  Reasons 
ignorant  of  these  circumstances,  which  were  all  in  favour  cJrtha- 
of  Bome,  the  undeviating  persistency  with  which  they  ginian  in- 
continued  to   attack   Bome  from  the  north  of  Italy   is  itaiy  from 
the  more  surprising.     That  it  was   impossible,  or  even  the  north. 
dangerous,   to  transport  an  army  by  sea  to    the  south 
of  Italy  we  cannot  suppose.     The  landing  of  Mago  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria  would  completely  invalidate  such  a  sup- 
position, and  still  more  the  landing  of  Scipio's  army  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Utica.    The  ships  of  the 
ancients  drew  so  little  water  that  they  could  approach 
almost  any  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fortified  harbour  before 
they  could  venture  to  disembark  troops.     The  ships  could 
be  drawn  on  shore  and   protected  from  attacks  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  indeed,  the  Boman  fleet  had,  during  the  three 
years*  war  in  Africa,  no  other  protection  but  that  which 
was  afforded  by  such  a  fortified  camp  of  ships.     We  can 
think  of  no  other  reason  for  the  attacks  of  Hannibal, 
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Hasdrubal,  and  Mago  from  the  north  of  Italy  but  the 
hope  of  gaining  Gallic  auxiliaries,  and  this  very  circam- 
stance  betrays  the  scantiness  of  the  resources  upon  which 
Carthage  drew  for  the  recruiting  of  her  armies. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  she  almost 
entirely  abstained  from  vigorously  carrying  on  the  war  at 
sea.  In  the  first  war  several  great  naval  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  decision  was  brought  about  by  the  victory 
of  Catulus  near  the  ^gatian  Islands ;  but  in  the  second 
Punic  war  the  importance  of  the  fleet  appears  surprisingly 
dimiuished,  both  on  the  Soman  and  on  the  Carthaginian 
side.  Not  one  great  battle  was  fought  at  sea.  E^en  the 
number  of  ships  which  Rome  employed  on  the  wide  batde- 
field  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Guul,  Liguria,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  in  the  East,  was  in  no  year  eqoal 
to  the  number  of  those  that  fought  at  Ecnomus  alone. 
Further,  whilst  in  the  Sicilian  war  the  quinqueremes  had 
almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  triremes,  we  now 
again  find  triremes  frequently  mentioned.  Repeatedly  we 
hear  of  the  ships  being  withdrawn  from  service,  and  the 
troops  that  manned  them  being  employed  for  the  war  on 
land.  If  we  are  surprised  to  hear  this  of  the  Romans, 
who  owed  so  much  to  their  former  success  at  sea,  and 
who  were  so  justly  proud  of  it,  it  is  still  more  surprising 
with  regard  to  Carthage.  The  Romans  had  been  attacked 
and  could  not  determine  whether  land  or  sea  should  be 
the  theatre  of  the  war.  They  were  obliged  to  meet 
Hannibal  on  land,  and  as  long  as  they  remained  on  the 
defensive  they  could  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  naval 
war ;  but  why  Carthage  neglected  her  fleet,  and  did  not 
make  better  use  of  her  superiority  as  mistress  of  the  seas, 
the  absence  of  Carthaginian  historians  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  explain.  It  must  have  been  possible,  we  might 
8up|K>se,  to  intercept  the  Roman  transports  of  troops  and 
materials  of  vrar  that  were  sent  from  Italy  to  Sardinia 
and  to  Spain,  and  particularly  those  that  were  destined 
for  Africa,  or  at  any  rate  to  make  this  conveyance  very 
difficult.     Yet  we  hear  but  little  of  the  capture  of  Roman 
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convoys  by  Carthaginian  ships.'  The  Soman  fleets  sailed  CHAP. 
in  every  direction  almost  unmolested.  In  the  decisive  \  '  ^ 
operations  of  the  war,  the  Carthaginian  navy  made  no 
attempt  to  take  an  active  part.  In  fact  during  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  their  fleet  actually  declined  a  battle  with 
the  Bomans,  and  thus  brought  about  the  loss  of  that  im- 
portant town.  Further,  we  find  Scipio  landing  unopposed 
almost  within  sight  of  Carthage,  and  if  the  Boman  trans- 
ports sometimes  suffered  from  storms,  they  were  never 
attacked  by  Carthaginian  cruisers.  They  sailed  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  almost  as  in  times  of  peace,  and  during 
the  first  winter  provided  the  Boman  army  with  all  neces- 
saries at  a  time  when  it  must  have  perished  without  such 
supplies.  The  minute  description  of  unimportant  naval 
conflicts,  as  for  instance  that  of  one  Carthaginian  quinque- 
reme  and  eight  triremes  against  one  Boman  quinquereme 
and  seven  triremes,  is  an  indirect  proof  of  the  decay  of 
both  navies.^  Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case.  In  the 
Greek  states  the  old  naval  superiority  had  long  disappeared. 
The  Achseans  and  the  royal  successors  of  Alexander  could 
launch  no  fleet  that  would  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Hellenic  republics  when  at  the  height  of  their  power. 
It  produces  a  melancholy  impression  when  we  read  how 
the  Achaean  league  sent  out  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  against  the 
pirates  of  Ulyria,  and  that  Bang  Philip,  having  borrowed 
five  war  ships  of  them,'  at  length  determined  to  build  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships.*  Whilst  the  old  rulers  of  the 
sea  retired  exhausted,  the  barbarian  pirates  became 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  their  armed  boats  swept  the  seas 
and  the  coasts  where  once  the  proud  triremes  of  the  free 
Greeks  had  reigned  supreme. 

In  the  absence  of  all  information  which  might  enable  Probable 
us  to  account  for  the  diminished  importance  of  the  Car-  Jb^^H^*' 
thaginian  fleet,   this   neglect  of  their  naval   force   may  of  the 
perhaps  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  Hannibal  and  giniau 

navy. 
'  Comp-'ire  p.  213.  •  Livy,  xxviii.  36. 

'  Livy,  xxvii.  30.  *  Livy,  xxviii.  8. 
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'A»"K  his  bn>tliers,  and  even,  before  them,  Hamilcar  Barcas, 
^^.*  '^^  the  chief  movers  and  leaders  of  the  war,  had  deToted 
themselves  bj  preference  to  the  war  by  land,  and  excelled 
in  this  brsinch  of  military  science.  They  were  persuaded 
that  Kome  mnst  be  attacked  and  subdued  in  lial?. 
Thev  therefore  naturally  advocated  the  application  of  aU 
the  national  resources  to  the  army,  and  their  advice  ins 
altTaiys  followed  in  Carthage.  No  doubt  they  were  right 
in  this«  and  Carthage  would  probably  have  been  exhausted 
muoh  sooner  if  she  had  divided  her  strength  between  the 
army  and  the  fleet  more  than  she  actually  did. 
Foaua  The  military  system  and  organisation  of  the  Bomans 

vcsc^aid^     underwent  no  important  changes  during  the  Hannibalian 
^"^  war ;  but  a  war  which  put  so  great  a  strain  on  the  national 

rosourees  could  not  fiul  to  bring  about  some  innovatioDS. 
We  see  more  clearly  than  before  the  first  signs  of  a  stand- 
ing and  of  a  mercenary  army«  and  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  class  of  professional  soldiers  distinct  from  the  dril 
popuLition ;  and,  in  connexion  with  this,  we  find  serions 
symptoms  of  moral  decay.  In  the  first  Punic  war  it  was 
still  the  rule  to  disband  and  dismiss  the  legions  at  the 
eud  of  the  summer  campaign.  This  system,  rendered 
iuv  onvenient  by  the  great  distance  of  the  theatre  of  the 
WAT  in  Sicily,  could  not  be  universally  carried  out  without 
abandoning  the  island  during  the  winter  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian armies  and  garrisons.  But  still  the  Bomin 
uiiiitoTT  system,  which  requin^  every  citizen  to  serre  in 
tv*r:\,  made  it  nooessary  periodically  to  reconstitute  the 
lotions;  and,  in  the  absence  of  higher  considerations, 
tV.e  iv^isauis  and  artisans  were  not  withdrawn  fipom  their 
fav.iiiios  fv-r  sKvre  than  one  or  two  campaigns. 
\  ,su^^-  Tho  1  JtrryiniT  out  of  this  arrangement  became  more  and 

r.^s  rt^  oiSouI:  during:  the  Hannibalian  war,  first  because  the 
\V,^::s^t  i:\ir  'x^ii^  xnad^  it  impc^sible  re^fularly  to  relieve 
:r».v  y<!<  th-.n  bcvjiuse  the  peril  of  the  republic  whikt 
:l,;"v.u\i*  WAS  i~  Itsly  called  i(x  a  standing  army,  and 
Uii;N  Kviusii^  the  rt^rii^r  renewal  of  the  legions  in  distant 
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Spain  would  haye  caused  too  mncli  expense.  In  addition  CHAP, 
to  this,  the  legions  defeated  at  Cannse  and  at  Herdonea  -  ,  - 
were  sent  to  Sicily  with  the  intention  of  punishing  them 
for  their  conduct,  by  retaining  them  under  arms  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Whilst  the  legions  stationed  in  Italy 
were  less  frequently  relieved  than  formerly,  the  armies 
of  Spain  and  Sicily  consisted  chiefly  of  veterans,  of  whom 
many  had  served  as  much  as  fourteen  years.  These 
soldiers  were,  evidently,  very  different  from  the  old  militia. 
They  had  become  estranged  from  civil  life;  war  had 
become  their  profession,  and  from  war  alone  they  de- 
rived their  support  and  hoped  for  gain.  The  Boman  pay 
was  not,  as  with  a  mercenary  army,  a  remuneration  in- 
tended to  induce  men  to  enlist  and  to  reward  them  for 
their  services.  It  was  only  a  compensation,  and  a  very  in- 
sufBcient  compensation,  paid  by  the  state  to  the  citizen 
who  was  taken  from  his  calling  and  burdened  with  a 
public  duty.  Even  the  troops  levied  only  for  a  short 
time  reckoned  more  upon  the  booty  than  on  their  pay, 
and  as  a  rule  the  movable  booty  was  appropriated  by  a 
victorious  army. 

Though  the  Eoman  soldiery  were  thus  accustomed  fi*om  Recogni- 
the  very  beginning  to  rely  on  plunder,  the  demoralisation  piundnr  m 
which  necessarily  resulted   from   this  practice  remained  »««ppj^ 
within  narrow  limits  so  long  as  the  soldiers  did  not  make  inH(lt<qii»te 
the  service  a  profession,  and  so  long  as  they  fought  only  JJJSieni'  ^^ 
against  foreign  enemies,  and  not  against  rebellious  sub- 
jects  or  allies.      All  this  was  changed  in  the  Hanni- 
balian  war.     The  Soman  soldiers,  now  serving  for  years 
together,  became  naturally  more  and  more  estranged  from 
a  life  of  labour,   and  adopted  the   habits  of   soldiers, 
which  naturally  lead  to  the  destruction  and  violent  seizure 
of  property.   For  the  indulgence  of  such  propensities  Italy 
during  the  Hannibalian  war  offered  the  most  favourable 
terms.   A  great  number  of  Eoman  subjects  had  joined  the 
invader.    All  these  revolted  towns  and  villages  were  gra- 
dually reoccupied  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  soldiers  could 
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again,  the  slaves  who  had  been  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and     CHAP. 
dispersed  after  the  death  of  Gracchus,  can  have  lived  only  >„ .  /  ,^ 
by  plunder,  and  must  have  contributed  to  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  into  which  years  of  war  had  plunged  the 
whole  population  of  Italy. 

That  the  mercenaries  and  foreign  troops,  employed  in  influence 
great  numbers  by  the  Bomans,  exercised  a  pernicious  in-  narieTon" 
flaence  on  the  discipline  and  bearing  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  regular 
is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted.     The  first  traces  of  iSme!  ^ 
foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Soman  armies  we  have  noticed 
already  in  the  first  Punic  war.*     In  the  second  war  the 
instances  are  very  numerous.     These  troops  were  partly 
Greek  mercenaries  sent  by  Hiero,  partly  deserters  from 
the  Punic  armies,  partly  Gallic,  Spanish,  and  Numidian 
auxiliaries,  and  partly  genuine  mercenaries  enlisted  by 
Boman  agents.     All  these  troops  were  animated,  not  by 
patriotism  or  a  sense  of  duty,  but  by  the  hope  of  gain ;  and 
if  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Eoman,  Latin,  and 
Sabellic  soldiers  were  originally  inspired  by  higher  motives, 
still  they  could  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  character  of 
fheir  mercenary  comrades. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  the  common  soldiers  alone  who  Character 
1>ecame  more  and  more  habituated  to  plunder.     It  seems  ^o^nln 
that  even  the  superior  officers  set  the  example  to  their  inilitary 
men.     In  Locri,  Pleminius  conducted  himself  as  a  bare- 
faced robber,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  two  military  tribunes 
arose  only  from  their  having  disputed  the  booty  with  the 
commander-in-chief.     When  Scipio  had  taken  New  Car- 
thage, his  friends,  as  we  are  told,  brought  him  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  they  could  find  as  a  choice  article  of 
booty,  and  his  refusal  of  this  present  was  deemed  an  act 
of  exceeding  magnanimity  and  self-denial.  How  Marcellus 
acted  in  Syracuse  we  can  judge  from  the  complaints  of 
the  Syracusans.'     In  fact  it  was  an  inveterate  vice  of  the 
Boman  aristocracy,  that  they  always  surpassed  the  populace 
in  greed,  and  in  skill  in  plundering.     Hence,  in  the  old 

'  See  above,  p.  102.  «  See  above,  p.  873. 
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Tabricias  for  his  abstinence  only  proves  the  general  role. 
But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  systematic  robbery  of 
the   Roman  nobility  is  their  wealth.     This  wealth  wu 
gained,  not  by  labour  and  economy,  not  by  commerce  and 
enterprise,  but  by  plunder.     It  grew  with  every  new  con- 
quest ;  and  since  Bome  had  possessions  out  of  Italy,  the 
wealth  accumulated  in  certain  hands  attained  princdj 
dimensions,  and  raised  its  possessors  higher  and  higher 
above  republican  equality  and  above  the  laws.    Whilst 
the  commanders   of  armies  openly  and  by  force  seized 
upon  whatever  they  chose,  another  class  of  men  carried 
on  the  same  craft  with  quite  as  much  skill   imder  the 
protection  of  legal  forms.    These  were  the   contractors 
and  merchants  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  armies, 
as  the  jackal  follows  the  lion,  to  gather  up  the  firagments 
left  by  the  haste  or  satiety  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
them.  The  soldiers  could  seldom  make  use  of  the  booty  that 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  they  sought  to  convert  it  into 
ready  money  as  quickly  as  possible.     For  this  purpose 
they  had  recourse  to  the  traders,  who,  it  seems,  regolarlr 
accompanied  them,  and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  or  impatience  of  the  troops.     These  men 
bought  valuables  and  all  kinds  of  plunder,  but  particularly 
the  prisoners,  and  for  what  they  had  pxurchased  at  a  low 
figure  in  the  camp  they  found  a  good  market  in  Bome 
and   elsewhere.      Their    business    was    of   course  most 
lucrative,  as  they  were  obliged  to  share  danger  and  hard- 
ships with  the  soldiers.     That  they  should  be,  as  a  role, 
consummate  rascals   is  natural,   and  this   circumstance 
contributed  to  brand  the  merchants  of  Rome  as  a  set  of 
unprincipled  impostors  and  as  a  species  of  thieves. 
The  Another  class  of  traders  were  the  usurers  and  speca- 

an^pecu-  l^tors,  who  settled  everywhere  in  the  conquered  countries, 
latops.         and  brought  down  the  curse  of  the  provinces  on  the  name 
of  Italians.     The  worst  of  these  were  the  fStirmers  of  the 
customs  and  revenues ;  but  their  practices  belong  more  to 
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the  long  years  of  peace,  and  their  system  of  oppression  chap. 
could  not  be  fully  developed  during  the  continuation  . — t-L^ 
of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  precisely  during 
the  war  that  the  army  contractors  flourished.  These 
speculators  formed  joint-stock  companies  and  carried 
on  a  most  lucrative  trade.  There  may  have  been  honest 
people  among  them  who  became  rich  without  stealing; 
but  when  we  think  of  the  infamous  acts  of  which  a 
Postumius  could  be  guilty,*  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  robbing  the  state  was  then  as  general  with 
these  people  as  it  has  been  with  the  same  class  in 
modem  times  in  all  cases  where  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  strict  control. 

The  consequence  of  every  war  is  an  increased  inequality  Influonco 

•'  *'     Qf  Wiir  on 

in  the  distribution  of  property.  Whilst  war  greatly  en-  tiie  distr-- 
riches  a  few,  it  impoverishes  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  i>^*»<^n  "^ 
two  principal  conditions  of  peace — productive  labour  and 
legal  order — are,  in  every  war,  more  or  less  set  aside  by 
destruction  and  violence.  The  former  reduces  the  total 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  latter  brings  about  an  unequal 
and  unfair  distribution  of  it.  This  is  the  case  particu- 
larly in  a  predatory  war;  and  in  a  certain  sense  all 
the  wars  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  the  wars  waged 
by  the  Romans,  were  predatory.  A  war  so  great  as 
that  which  Hannibal  waged  against  the  Romans,  and 
which,  after  long  suflfering  and  privation,  bestowed  upon 
the  victors  so  immense  a  booty,  could  not  but  exercise 
a  momentous  influence  upon  Boman  society  and  the  Roman 
state.  On  the  one  hand  pauperism,  and  thereby  the  de- 
mocratic element,  were  increased ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  reigning  families  grew  more  and 
more ;  and  we  already  see  the  predecessors  of  those  men 
whose  personal  ambition  and  love  of  power  could  no 
longer  be  kept  within  bounds  by  the  laws  of  the  republic. 

We  can  form  only  an  approximate  idea  of  the  devasta-  General 
tion  of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  as  we  do  tion  of 

Italy. 
*  See  above,  p.  319. 
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the  narrative  of  Livy,*  Hannibal  had  dreamt  before  his 
departure  from  Spain.     On  his  march  from  the  north  of 
the  peninsula  to  its  southern  extremity  he  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  dreadful  serpent  which  crushed  plantations 
and  fields  in  its  coils,  and  which  was  called  the  ^  desolation 
of  Italy.'     The  southern  portion  in  particular  had  been 
visited  most  dreadfully  by  the  scourge  of  war.     In  Sam- 
nium,  in  Apulia,  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  there 
was  hardly  a  village  that  had  not  been  burnt  down  or 
plundered,  hardly  a  town  that  had  not  been  besieged  or 
stormed.     Those  fared  worst  that  fell  alternately  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans  and  of  the  Carthaginians.     The 
most    flourishing   cities,  and    especially   almost  all  the 
Greek  towns,  were  in  this  position,  on  which  the  fate  of 
Capua  is  a  memorable  commentary.     But  the  great  suf- 
ferings of  this  town  must  not  divert  our  attention  from 
the  misfortunes  that  befell  other  less  prominent  communi- 
ties.    Great  tracts  of  land  were  entirely  deserted,  whole 
populations  of  certain  towns  were  transplanted  to  other 
abodes.      Forfeitures  and  executions  followed  upon  the 
reconquest  of  every  rebellious  township.     A  great  part  of 
Italy  was  for  the  second  time  confiscated  by  the  conquerors, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  land  became  the  property  of  the 
Eoman  people.     Yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  rebeUious 
Italians  alone  that  felt  the  scourge  of  war.     The  trusty 
allies,  the  Latins,  and  the   Soman  citizens   themselves 
suffered  as  they  had  never  suffered  before.     Whilst  the 
lands  remained  untilled,  and  the  hand  of  the  husbaud- 
man  grasped  the  sword  instead  of  the  plough,  whilst  the 
workshops   stood  empty,   the   families   were   necessarily 
exposed  to  want,  even  if  they  had  not  had  to  suffer  under 
the  pressure  of  an  increased  taxation.  The  decrease  of  the 
population  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
citizens  of  Rome.     Whilst  in  the  year  220  the  number  of 

»  L'vy,  xxl.  22. 
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citizens  on  the  census  lists  amounted  to  270,213,  it  had     CHAP. 

fallen  in  204  to  214,000.     We  may  certainly  assume  that   ^^'    ^ 

the  Hannibalian  war  cost  Italy  a  million  of  lives. 

It  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  great  sufferings  Moltipli- 
of  the  Boman  people  should  have  been  the  cause  of  new  ^^^^^ 
festivities  and  popular  rejoicings.  But  festivals  and  feetivaU. 
games  were  religious  ceremonies,  designed  to  pacify  the 
gods.  The  plague  of  the  year  864  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  scenic  games,^  and  thus,  in  the  course 
of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  number  of  public  festivals  in- 
creased, in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  public  distress. 
To  the  ancient  *  Eoman  '  or  *  great  games,'  which  had 
originated  in  the  regal  period,  and  to  the  '  plebeian  games ' 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic,  there 
were  added  in  the  year  212  the  *  ApoUinarian  games ' 
celebrated  every  year  from  208  downwards;  and  in  the 
year  204  the  ^Megalesian  games'  were  introduced,  in 
honour  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods.  Besides  these 
the  celebration  of  games  of  Ceres  is  mentioned  in  the 
year  202,*  and  very  frequently  the  several  games  were 
renewed  and  extended  for  longer. periods.* 

Naturally  such  festivals,  even   if  at  first  they  bore  a  Character 
religious  character,  could  not  fail  to  encourage  the  love  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  pleasure.      The  numerous  processions,   the   gorgeous  menu, 
funerals,  and  the  funeral  games  arranged  by  private  persons 
at  their  own  expense  had  the  same  tendency.     For  this 
latter  purpose  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators,  which 
seemed  destined  to  root  out  all  the  nobler  and  tenderer 
sympathies  of  man  and  to  extinguish  all  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  race,  had  been  imported  from  Etruria 
as  early  as  the  year  261,  the  first  year  of  the  war  in 
Sicily.     This  element  of  demoralisation  was  introduced 
simultaneously  with  the  humanising  art  and  poetry  of 
Greece,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  counteract  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  thus  grew  the  taste  for  the  most  abomin- 
able   and    disgusting   sights  by  which  men    have  ever 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  569.  "  Livy,  xxx.  39. 

»  Livy,  xxiii.  30;  xxvii.  6,  21,  36;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  11,  38;  xxx.  26,  39, 
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corrupted  and  killed  within  themselves  all  the  higher 
instincts  of  humanity. 

A  people  that  revelled  in  the  dying  agonies  of  a  man, 
murdered  for  their  brutal  pleasure  before  their  eyes,  could 
not  really  feel  the  ennobling  influence  of  pure  art  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Greek  poetry  never  took 
deep  root  in  the  Boman  mind,  but  only  covered  its  coarse- 
ness with  outward  ornament,  just  as  the  Greek  mythology 
wtis  patched  on  to  the  unimaginative  religion  of  Italy  as 
an  external  addition.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
literature  now  developed  among  the  Bomans,  that  it  was 
transplanted  and  never  fully  acclimatised  on  the  foreigo 
soiL  Instead  of  passing  through  a  natural  growth,  as  in 
Greece,  and  advancing  gradually  from  epic  to  lyric  poetiy, 
and  from  lyric  poetiy  to  the  drama,  poetry  was  imported 
into  Italy  complete,  and  all  its  branches  were  cultivated 
at  the  same  time.  We  may  consider  Livius  Andronicos, 
from  Tarentum,  of  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  a 
lyric  composition,  as  the  oldest  poet  of  Rome.*  His  chief 
strength  lay  in  the  drama,  and  at  the  same  time  he  also 
made  the  Bomans  acquainted  with  the  epic  poetry  of 
Greece  by  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  Bomans,  from  the  very  beginning,  received  with 
such  favour  those  Greek  subjects  which  their  poets  treated 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  They  were  certainly  not  acquainted 
with  the  overflowing  wealth  of  Greek  myths  and  fehles 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  poems  now  transplanted 
to  Italy ;  yet  they  listened  with  breathless  attention  nofc 
only  to  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  in 
their  simplicity  are  easy  to  understand,  but  also  to  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  sons  of  Atreus  and  of  Laios,  and  to  the 
crimes  of  Thyestes,  Aigisthos,  and  Tereus,  which,  in  their 
dramatic  form,  roused  the  deepest  emotion  of  the  Greeks 
simply  because  they  were  so  generally  known.  We  see  here 
most  clearly  how  the  marvellous  influence  of  Greek  fancy 
prevailed  even  over  barbarians,  and  took  by  storm  an  intel- 


»  Sec  above,  p.  383. 
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lectual  field  hitherto  iinciiltivated.  Almost  from  the  first 
moment  that  the  Bomans  were  touched  with  the  magic 
wand  of  Greek  poetiy,  they  had  lost  their  taste  and  affection 
for  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  their  own  poetic  literature. 
The  Satomian  and  Fescennine  verses  and  the  Atellanian 
plays  were  cast  aside  and  despised  by  the  educated.  The 
Latin  language  was  forced  into  Greek  rhythms,  and  the 
whole  Greek  apparatus  of  poetical  conceptions,  phrases, 
and  rules  was  slavishly  adopted.  A  confusion  of  ideas 
was  the  consequence.  The  simple  Eomans  were  often 
unable  fully  to  understand  what  filled  them  with  wonder 
and  astonishment.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  absorb 
and  assimilate  at  once  the  varied  products  of  a  foreign 
civilization,  which  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
to  master  at  once  the  different  philosophical  systems  from 
the  old  simple  mythology  down  to  Epicurism  and  Eu6- 
merism.  It  was  long  before  they  found  their  way  in  this 
flowery  maze ;  but  from  the  beginning  their  delight  was 
great,  and  the  victory  of  the  Hellenic  mind  over  the  Italian 
was  decided. 

The  successor  of  the  Greek  Livius  Andronicus   was  Livius 

A       1 

Naevius,  most  likely  a  native  of  Campania.  He  also  pur-  ^us  and " 
sued  the  same  path,  but  he  seems  to  have  given  to  his  t'«  »"c- 
poems  a  more  national  colouring.  Like  his  predecessor, 
lie  wrote  tragedies  and  comedies  according  to  the  Greek 
pattern  and  filled  with  Greek  subjects ;  but  he  also 
selected  materials  from  the  national  history,  and  chose  the 
first  Punic  war  as  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  In  thus 
entering  upon  the  domain  of  real  life  and  leaving  that  of 
mythology,  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of 
the  Italian  mind,*  which  had  based  the  oldest  dramalic 
poetry  on  experience,  and  retained  this  principle  in  the 
satires,  the  only  branch  of  poetic  literature  which  is  native 
on  Italian  soil.  Nsevius  was  also  a  satirist ;  he  persecuted 
with  venomous  irony  the  powerful  nobles  destined  by  fate 
to  become  consuls  in  Home,  and  paid  for  his  audacity  by 

J  Vol.  i.  p.  070. 
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exile.  The  third  and  most  eminent  of  those  men  who 
endeavoured  to  acclimatize  Greek  poetry  in  Bomie  was  the 
half-Greek  Ennius,  bom  at  Eudise  in  Calabria,  a  district 
which,  from  its  nearness  to  Tarentum,  had  become  partly 
Greek.  Like  his  predecessors,  Ennios  was  versed  in  several 
kinds  of  poetry.  He  wrote  tragedies,  comedies,  and  heroic 
poems,  and  it  was  he  who  first  introduced  the  Grreek  hexa- 
meter for  the  latter,  and  thus  finally  banished  the  old 
Satumian  verse  from  Soman  poetry.  His  ^Annals,' in 
which  he  treats  of  the  history  of  Borne  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  town  down  to  his  own  time,  in  eighteen 
books,  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the  historians. 
As  in  England  many,  even  educated,  people  derive  their 
views  of  English  history  in  the  middle  ages  from  Shake- 
speare's '  Histories,'  so  the  Romans,  who  read  the  '  Annals 
of  Ennius  '  much  more  diligently  than  those  of  the  ponti- 
fices,  often  derived  their  first  impressions  of  the  old  times 
and  heroes  from  his  poetical  descriptions ;  and  even  the 
annalists,  who  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  Boman 
people  in  the  period  intervening  between  the  Panic  wars 
and  the  time  of  Livy,  could  not  free  themselves  fit>m  the 
influence  which  a  popular  poet  like  Ennius  exercised  upon 
them.  This  is  most  striking  in  those  parts  of  the  second 
Punic  war  in  which  Scipio  plays  a  prominent  part.  Erir 
dently  a  considerable  portion  of  this  so-called  historj 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  fiction.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  from  the  scanty  fragments  of 
the  poems  of  Ennius  whether  the  chief  source  of  these 
poetic  ingredients  was  his  Annals  or  a  separate  heroic 
poem  which  he  composed  to  the  glory  of  Scipio.* 

Like  literature,  religion  also  felt  the  influence  of  Greece 
during  the  Punic  wars.     The  direct  evidence  of  this  is 

*  The  history  of  Koman  literature  concerns  us  only  in  so  fkr  ms  it  can  btt 
shown  that  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Roman  people  was  in- 
fluenced by  it.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  rarions  literary  ptodnetioBt 
belongs  to  the  history  of  literature,  not  to  the  political  history  of  Borne.  We 
avoid  therefore  all  purely  linguistic,  aesthetic,  and  literary  disqniaitiaot,  jost 
as  we  avoid  on  principle  everything  which  properly  belongs  to  a  hinHbff^  of 
antiquities,  archaeology,  chronology,  &c. 
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found  in  the  adoption  of  Greek  deities^  as  for  instance  the  CHAP. 
great  mother  of  the  gods,  in  the  increasing  importance  of  v. — ,J — * 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  of  the  on  the  pc- 
Delphic  oracle,  and  in  the  decline  of  ancient  superstitions  j!&'°°  ^^ 
under  the  influence  of  free-thought.  It  is  true  the  old  Romans. 
auguries  and  the  yoke  of  ceremonial  law,  with  its  thousand 
restrictions  and  annoyances,  were  not  yet  cast  off,  but 
they  ceased  to  trouble  the  conseieuces  of  the  Romans. 
Scepticism  had  reached  a  considerable  height  when  a 
Boman  consul  could  venture  to  say  that  ^  if  the  sacred 
fowls  refused  to  feed,  they  should  be  cast  into  the  water, 
that  they  might  drink.'  What  Livy  relates  about  C. 
Valerius  Flaccus  is  also  very  significant.*  This  man  had 
in  his  youth  quarrelled  with  his  brothers  and  other  kins- 
folk, owing  to  his  own  irregular  and  dissolute  mode  of  life, 
and  was  considered  altogether  a  man  lost  to  decent  society. 
But  in  order  to  save  him  from  utter  perdition,  the  chief 
pontifex,  P.  Licinius,  ordained  him,  against  his  wish,  to  the 
office  of  priest  of  Jupiter  (flamen  diali8),and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sacred  office  this  rake  became  not  only 
a  respectable  but  even  an  exemplary  man,  and  succeeded 
in  regaining  the  official  seat  in  the  senate  which  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  had  lost  through  their  unworthiness. 
Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Boman  religion,  and  of  the  total  absence  of  a  morally 
sanctifying  element,  than  this  appointment  of  a  notorious 
profligate  as  priest  of  the  supreme  god.  It  was  a  fabric 
of  formulse  without  meaning,  a  dish  without  meat.  The 
religious  cravings  were  not  satisfied,  and  men  were  carried 
either  to  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  or  to  the  grossest 

*  Livy»  zzrii.  8 :  *  Flaminem  dialcm  infitnm  inaugurari  coegit  P.  Licinius, 
pontifex  maximns,  C.  Valerium  Flaccum  ....  Ob  adolescentiaiu  negligentem 
luxuriosamqne  C.  Flaccus  flamen  captns  a  P.  Licinio  pontifice  maximo  erat, 
L.  Flacco  fratri  germano  cognatisqne  aliis  ob  eade m  vitia  inrisus.  Is,  nt  animum 
eiu8  cura  sacrorum  et  ceremoniamm  cepit,  ita  repente  exuit  antiqnos  mores,  ut 
nemo  tota  iuventnte  haberetur  prior  nee  probatior  primoribus  patrum,  suis  pariter 
alienisqne,  esset.  Huius  famae  consensu  elatus  ad  iustam  fiduciam  sni,  rem 
intermisfiam  per  multos  annos  ob  indignitatem  flaminum  priomm  repetivit,  in 
senutum  ut  introiret,  etc.* — Compare  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  9,  3. 
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BOOK     and  meanest  superstition.     Hence  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
, ^: .  of  wonder  that  in  times  of  danger,  as  in  the  Glallic  (226  b.c.) 


and  in  the  Hannibalian  war  (216  b.o.)^  the  Boman  people 
should  return  to  the  barbarous  rite  of  human  sacrifices,  that 
the  town  should  be  filled  with  magicians  and  prophets,  that 
every  form  of  superstition  should  be  readily  received  hj 
the  common  people,  and  that  religion  and  morals  should 
cease  to  make  an  effectual  stand  against  selfishness  and 
vice. 
Incrcaaitig       The  increasing  love  of  pleasure  in  Bome,  and  the  grow- 
tb'o  lower    ^S  splendour  of  the  public  festivals  and  games,  cannot  1)6 
classes  of    considered  as  a  proof  of  a  general  increase  of  wealth  in 
citizens.      the  Capital,  and  still  less  in  the  whole  empire.     The  trea- 
sures collected  in  Bome  had  not  been  earned  by  labour, 
but  captured  by  force  of  arms.    The  peaceful  exchange 
of  goods,  which  is  the  result  of  productive  labour  and 
legitimate  commerce,  enriches  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
and  encourages  both  to  renewed   exertion.     But  when 
brute  force  takes  the  place  of  a  free  exchange,  both  the 
robbed  and  the  robber  become  enervated.     The  curse  of 
barrenness  cleaves  to  stolen  goods.    Who  would  gladly 
toil  in  the  field  or  in  the  workshop,  and  earn  a  scauij 
livelihood  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  he  has  once  revelled 
in  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  foe  ?    The  Boman  soldiers 
lost  in  the  long  war  the  virtues  of  citizens.     What  they 
had  gained,  they  rapidly  squandered,  and  they  returned 
home  to  swell  the  impoverished  crowd  that  daily  increased 
in  the  capital,  attracted  by  the  amusements  and  still  more 
by  the  hope  of  sharing  the  profits  of  the  sovereign  people 
through  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty.     Whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  love  of  sight-seeing  was  nourished,  we  hear 
already  of  those  demoralising  distributions  of  com  which 
destroyed,  more  than  anything  else,  the  spirit  of  honourable 
independence  and  of  self-help.     Already,  in  the  year  203,* 
a  quantity  of  corn,  that  had  been  sent  from  Spain,  was 
distributed  at  a  low  price  by  the  curule  aediles.     This  was 

'  Liv}',  XXX.  2G. 
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the  most  convenient  way  of  keeping  the  populace  in  good  CHAP. 
Iiumonr,  and  opposing  those  reformers  who  advocated  the  .,  \'  ,  * 
restoration  of  a  free  peasantry  by  means  of  assignments  of 
[and  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  close  of  the  Hannibalian  war 
tliere  was  the  best  opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nost  urgent  necessity,  for  a  radical  agrarian  reform. 
Grreat  tracts  of  land  in  Italy  were  deserted,  while  thou- 
sands of  people  were  impoverished  and  without  employ- 
ment.  It  was  possible  and  even  easy  to  remedy  both 
evils  at  once,  and  to  spread  over  Italy  a  free  and  vigorous 
population,  such  as  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  K  this  was  now  neglected,  a  future  revolution  and 
the  fall  of  the  republic  became  inevitable. 

That  it  was  neglected  was  the  fault  of  the  nobility.     A  Lawless 

fill  Itch' 

few  colonies,  it  is  true,  were  founded,  and  a  certain  number  ment  of 
of  veterans  received  grants  of  land.     But  these  measures  ^ 
were  not  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Flaminian  distri-  nobility, 
bution  of  lands  in  Picenum.*     The  estates  of  the  nobility 
grew  larger,  and  slaves  took  the  place  of  a  free  peasantry. 
The  Licinian  law,  restricting  the  right  of  inclosure  and  of 
using  the  common  pasture — a  law  which  had  always  been 
infringed  more  or  less — now  became  gradually  obsolete. 
By  degrees  these  various  causes  brought  about  that  state 
of  things  which  two  generations  later  converted  the  Gracchi 
into  demagogues,  and  which,  after  the  failure  of  reform,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.     The  course  which 
the  development  of  the  Eoman  state  thus  took,  can  be 
ascribed  neither  to  particular  men  nor  to  a  particular  class. 
It  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fcmdamental  form 
of  the  political  and   social  institutions  of  Rome.     The 
gfrowth  of  the  republic  involved  the  emancipation  of  the 
ruling  class  from  all  public  control. 

The  periodical  admission  of  all  citizens  to  the  public  Prepon- 
ofSces,  which  constitutes  the  real  essence  of  republican  thr»enate. 
freedom  and  equality,  was  naturally  checked  by  the  supre- 
macy of  one  city   over  great  districts;   while  the  in- 
equality in  the  division  of  wealth,  which  impoverished  and 

'  Sec  above,  p.  126. 
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state.  The  extension  of  the  Roman  republic  had  rendered 
the  honorary  public  offices  sources  of  profit  to  their 
holders  to  an  extent  which  the  old  patricians  had  never 
anticipated  when  they  consented  to  shai^e  them  with  their 
plebeian  rivals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  even 
then  chiefly  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  profit  that  increased 
the  obstinacy  of  the  confiict  for  the  possession  of  office. 
But  in  the  olden  time  religious  conservatism,  and  the  fear 
of  the  profanation  of  the  auspices  by  the  plebeians,  had  also 
exercised  aconsiderable  influence.  Now  there  was  no  longer 
any  pretext  for  religious  scruples,  and  the  families  that 
were  once  in  office  excluded  all  outsiders  chiefly  because 
they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  share  the  booty  with  them. 

One  of  the  most  efiFectual  means  of  excluding  new  Modes  of 
candidates  was  the  burden  laid  on  the  sediles,  who  were  now  <*o"»^»nff 
required  to  furnish  in  part  the  cost  of  the  public  games. 
At  first  the  state  had  borne  the  expenses,  and  these  had 
remained  within  reasonable  limits.  But  when  the  passion 
for  public  amusements  increased,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  conduct  of  the  wars  and  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  brought  immense  wealth  to  the  noble  houses,  the 
younger  members  of  the  nobility  used  this  wealth  to  win 
popularity  for  themselves,  by  increasing  the  splendour  and 
prolonging  the  duration  of  the  games  at  their  own  expense, 
and  thus  acquiring  a  claim  to  the  consulship  and  procon- 
sulship,  and  the  means  of  enriching  themselves.*  There 
is  no  economy  more  pernicious  or  more  costly  than 
that  of  paying  the  public  servants  badly  or  not  at  all.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  indemnify  themselves,  and  that 
they  cease  to  consider  fraud,  theft,  and  robbery  as  serious 
crimes.  Thus  the  political  life  of  Rome  moved  continually 
in  a  nari'owing  and  destructive  circle,  and  approached  more 


'  Polybius  (x.  6)  Bays  of  Scipio  Afrioanus:  {nrdpxtfv  9iftpytriKhs  Kcd 
fi€ya\69efpos  irol  irpoa<piK^%  kot^  tV  i-iriyrtitriv  cvvtXoyltraro  r^v  tov 
vA^ovf  irphs  aWbv  €li¥Oiay.  Livy  (xxv.  2)  nays  of  his  aedileship :  *  iEdilicia 
largitio  hsec  fuit :  ludi  Romani  pro  temporis  illius  copiis  niivgnifieo  facti,  et 
diem  nnnm  instaurati  et  congii  olei  in  vicos  singulos  dati.' — Compare  Weissen- 
bom's  note. 
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BOOK     and  more  to  the  fatal  catastrophe.     Corruption  led  to  office 
« — r-^ — '  and  to  wealth,  and  this  wealth  again  made  comiption 


possible. 
Growing         The  Calculating  avarice  of  the  great,  and  the  venality  of 

preponder-    •■•.  •t-i  -lji  n*-!-* 

anceofthe  ^""^  impoverished  mass,  were  both  engaged  in  bnnging 
nobility,      about  the  ruin  of  the  state,  at  first  timidly  and  on  a  small 
scale,  but  with  constantly  increasing  boldness  and  reck- 
lessness.    Even  in  the  Hannibalian  war  we  find  traces  of 
that  cynical  spirit  which  a  dominant  party  does  not  ex- 
hibit until  it  has  lost  both  the  fear  of  rivahy  and  the 
fear  of  disgrace.     It  was  even  then  not   customary  to 
measure  by  the  same  standard  the  crimes  of  the  nobility 
and  those  of  the  common  people.   Whilst  the  soldiers  who 
fled  at  Cannee  were  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  and 
condemned  to  serve  in  Sicily  without  pay,  the  young  nobles, 
who  had  certainly  not  behaved  with  exceptional  gallantry, 
had  risen  step  by  step  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  had  been  military  tribune  in  the 
battle,  and  had  escaped  through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse : 
he  became  qusBstor  in  the  year  212,  then  curule  ssdile,  and 
at  last  even  consul  in  201.    P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who 
had  also  been  military  tribune  at  Canna3,  became  curule 
sedile  in  214,  prsetor  in  211,  censor  in  209,  proconsul  in 
205,  and  consul  in  204.     Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cunctator,  was  in  a  similar  position;  he 
became   successively  curule    eedile,  praetor,   and  consul 
Even  L.  Ceecilius  Metellus,  who  was  said  to  have  formed 
the  plan  of  leaving  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and 
was  therefore  the  object    of  violent  attacks   from  those 
who,  like  Scipio  and  Tuditanus,  claimed  for  themselves 
the   credit  of  greater  bravery,  became,  after  his  return, 
quaestor  and  tribune  of  the  people.     But,  above  all  others, 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  himself,  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  was, 
in  spite  of  his  flight  at  Cannae,  loaded  with  honours  and 
distinctions.    It  would  surely  have  been  natural  if  the  really 
ill-treated  soldiers  of  Cannae  had,  in  the  prayer  for  justice 
which  they   addressed  to   Marcellus,    made   use  of  the 
words  put  into  their   mouth  by  Livy :  *  We  have  heard 
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that  our  comrades  in  misfortune  in  that  defeat,  who  were     CHAP. 

TV 

then  our  legionary  tribunes,  are  now  candidates  for  honours,   > t'^ , 

and  gain  them.  Will  you  then  pardon  yourselves  and 
your  sons.  Conscript  Fathers,  and  only  vent  your  rage 
against  men  of  lower  station  ?  Is  it  no  disgrace  for  the 
consul  and  the  other  members  of  the  nobility  to  take  to 
flight  when  no  other  hope  is  lefb  ?  and  have  you  sent  us 
alone  into  battle  for  certain  death  ?  '  * 

If  this  contemptuous  and  overbearing  spirit  of  the  nobi- 
lity had  been  general  at  that  time,  the  Roman  people  would 
certainly  not  have  borne  the  struggle  with  Carthage  as 
bravely  and  as  successfully  as  they  did.  But  these  instances 
of  political  degeneracy  were  as  yet  isolated.     In  the  year 
212,  for  instance,  the  nobility  did  not  dare  to  protect  the 
incapable  pnctor  Cn.  Fulvias  Flaccus,  who  had  lost  the 
second  battle  of  Herdonea,  from  an  accusation  and  from 
condemnation,^  after  the  fugitive  troops  had  been  punished 
by  being  sent  to  serve  in  Sicily.     In  spite  of  the  inter- 
cession of  his  brother  Quintus,  who  had  already  been  three 
times   consul,  and  who  was  at   that   moment   besieging 
Capua  as  proconsul,  a  capital  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  and  he  escaped  the  sentence  only  by  going,  as  a 
voluntary  exile,  to  Tarquinii. 

In    spite   therefore   of  some   marks   of  decay  already  Rapid 
risible  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  Rome,  the  period  of  R^mnn 
the  Hannibalian  war  was  still  the  zenith  of  the  rei)ublican  po^«'- 
constitution  and  the   heroic  age  of  the   Roman  people. 
From  this   time   conquest  followed  upon  conquest  with 
surprising  rapidity.     Within  two  generations  Rome  had 
attained   an  undisputed   sovereignty   over    all   countries 

'  Livy,  xxvi.  2.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  tribune  of  the  people  C.  Scm- 
proDiufl  BlsDsuH  expresses  himself  in  the  impeachment  of  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
who  had  be«^n  disgracefully  beaten  by  Hannibal,  and  whoso  men  were  treated 
ju»t  like  the  fugitive  legions  of  Cannie.  *  Cn.  Fulvio  fugam  ex  prcelio  ipsius  te* 
meritate  commisso  impunitam  esse,  et  eum  in  ganea  lustrisqu<;,  ubi  iuventam 
egerit,  sendctutem  acturum ;  milites  qui  nihil  aliud  peccaverint,  quam  quod 
imperatoris  similes  fuprint,  relegatos  prope  in  exilium  ignominiosam  pati 
militiam :  adro  impart  m  lihertafem  Uoma  diti  ac  paupen,  honorato  atque 
inhonorato  esse.'  '  Livy,  xxvi.  2-4. 
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POPULATION  OF  ITALY   IN  THE   THIRD 

CENTTJEY  B.C. 

The  nninbers  as  given  by  Polybius  (ii.  24)  are  the  following : — 

I.  The  field  army,  156,800  men,  namely — 
a,  Roman  citizens : 

Fonr  legions  of  5,200  foot  and  300  horse 

each =  22,000 

h.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  said  four  legions — 

30,000  foot,  2,000  horse       .         .         .     =  32,000 

c.  Two   legions  of  which  we  are  not  told 

whether   they  were  Romans  or  con- 
federates—8,400  foot  and  400  horse    .     =     8,800 

d.  Allies ; 

1.  Etruscans  and  Sabines — 50,000  foot, 

4,000  horse =  54,000 

2.  Umbrians  and  Sarsinates  (no  divi- 

sion of  foot  and  horse)  .         .     =  20,000 

8.  Cenomanians    and    Venetians     (no 

division  of  foot  and  horse)  ,     =  20,000 

X  Reserves  53,500  men,  namely — 

o.  Romans— 20,000  foot,  1,500  horse    .        .     =  21,500 
h.  Auxiliaries— 30,000  foot,  2,000  horse        .     =  32,000 

210,300 
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BOOK  ^^ 

IV.        Bronglit  forward 210,300 

in.  Besides  these,  the  muster-rolls  name  558,000 
men,  namely — 

a.  Romans  and   Campanians — 250,000  foot, 

23,000  horse =  273,000 

h.  Allies,  namely — 

1.  Latins— 80,000  foot,  5,000 

horse  ....  =85,000 

2.  Samnites  —  70,000     foot, 

7,000  horse  .        ,        .  =  77,000 

3.  lapygians  and  Messapians 

—50,000   foot,    16,000 

horse   .        .        .        ,  =  66,000  ).  =285,000 

4.  Lncanians  —  30,000  foot, 

8,000  horse.        ,        .  =33,000 

5.  Marsians,      Marmcinians, 

Frentanians,  Yestinians 
—  20,000  foot,  4,000 
horse  ....  =  24,000j 

The  whole  armed  force 768,300 

These  statements  are  no  doubt  based  on  an  official  enumeratioD, 
but  leave  much  to  be  desired  as  regards  accuracy  and  clearness. 

Three  distinct  divisions  are  made :  Romans,  auxiliaries,  and 
allies.     But  only  in  the  first  two  classes  are  given,  besides  the 
numbers  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  the  muster-rolls  of  those  liable  to 
military  service.     Thence  it  appears  that  the  states  allied  with 
Rome  as  equals  kept  no  muster-rolls,  and  levied  their  auxiUarj 
forces,  not  ex  formuldf  but  according  to  special  agreement.  With 
the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  this  is  self-evident ;  but  it  most 
also  have  been  the  case  with  the  IJmbrians  and  Etruscans.  How  the 
Sabines  come  to  be  named  in  this  class  is  inexplicable,  as  already 
in  the  year  290  B.C.  they  were  made  Roman  citizens  &ine  mffragio. 
It  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  a  part  of  them  remained  free 
and  became  a  civitas  foedernta.     Now,  if  of  the  Etruscans  and 
the  Umbrians  we  are  informed  that  they  furnished  a  field  force 
of  74,000  men,  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  that  these  com- 
prised  the  whole  population  capable  of  bearing  arms.     If  we 
could  assume  that  here  the  field  force  bore  the  same  proportion 
to  the  number  of  those  still  liable  to  service  as  in  Rome  and  in 
the   auxiliary  or  confederate   states   {socii),   namely,    116,300: 

*  Soe  above,  p.  418,  note  4. 
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558,000  or  about  1  :  5,  we  should  find  for  Etruria  and  Umbria  the  APP. 
number  of  370,000  liable  to  service,  in  addition  to  the  74,000  in  '  '  ' 
the  field,  and  we  should  arrive  at  a  sum  total  of  444,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  K  we  allow  five  children,  old  men,  and 
women  to  each  man  liable  to  serve,  i,e,  to  each  man  between  seven- 
teen and  forty- five  years  of  age,  we  shall  have  to  estimate  the  free 
population  of  these  countries  at  2,664,000,  a  number  which  seems 
not  too  great  if  compared  with  the  population  of  the  remainder 
of  Italy. 

2.  In  Polybius'  enumeration  of  the  peoples  of  Italy,  we  miss 
the  Bruttians.  Now  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  a 
ciijttas  foederata,  and  we  may  perhaps  explain  this  omission  in 
the  list  by  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  not  obliged  to  keep 
muster-rolls,  nor  to  furnish  a  contingent  for  the  Gallic  war, 
because  of  their  southerly  position.  We  are  therefore  left  to 
conjectures  as  to  the  population  of  this  tract  of  country. 

3.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  free  confederate 
towns,  such  as  Tibur,  Preneste,  Nola,  Nuceria,  Camerinum, 
Iguvium,  and  all  Greek  towns  from  Naples  to  Tarentum.  We 
can  only  guess  at  their  population. 

4.  The  numbers  in  Polybius  are  exact  only  for  the  troops 
actually  placed  in  the  field.  For  the  remainder  he  gives  only 
round  numbers.  We  do  not  know  whether,  for  the  sake  of 
simplification,  these  numbers  have  been  rounded  o£f  by  the 
historian  who  took  them  from  official  lists,  or  whether  they  are 
the  result  of  approximate  estimates,  in  which  case  they  would 
deserve  little  credit.  With  two  peoples,  the  Umbrians  and  the 
Cenomanians,  the  proportion  of  the  infantry  to  the  horse  is  not 
stated.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  suppose*  that  the 
20,000  Cenomanians  were  all  foot  soldiers. 

5.  As  the  Cenomanians  and  the  Venetians  dwelt  beyond  the  then 
acknowledged  boundaries  of  Italy,  they  must  be  omitted  in  an 
estimate  of  the  military  forces  of  that  country.  We  cannot  even 
consider  them  as  permanent  allies  of  the  Bomans,  for  their 
alliance  with  Bome  accidentally  res al ted  from  their  feud  with 
the  Insubrians. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  estimate  of  the  Boman  forces, 
Sicily  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Here  the  Bomans 
had,  besides  their  province,  two  allies — the  Mamertines  and  Hiero 
of  Syracuse. 

7.  Polybius  does  not  state  whether  the  two  legions  stationed 
in  Sicily  and  in  Tarentum  were  made  up  of  Boman  citizens  or  of 
auxiliaries  ;  and  this  is  an  important  defect  in  the  whole  statement. 

*  Ab  Wietenheim  does  (GeschichU  der  I'olkerwanderungt  L  193). 
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BOOK  It  thus  becomes  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  which 
^^'  ^  the  contingents  of  the  Romans  and  their  confederates  {socii)  bore 
to  their  respective  populations.  The  remaining  Roman  troops 
amoant  to  43,500,  and  those  of  the  confederates  to  64,0Chj. 
Now,  if  we  add  the  8,800  men  of  the  two  legions  in  qnestion  to 
the  Roman  forces,  we  find  51,000  Romans  in  the  field,  with  &Lfi^J^) 
confederates.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  add  them  to  the  ktter, 
we  find  43,500  Romans  and  72,800  confederates.  It  is  evideiit 
that  this  makes  a  very  considerable  difference,  for  the  master- 
rolls  of  both  show  an  almost  eqoal  number — 273,000  Romans  and 
285,000  confederates.  Lange  ^  supposes  that  64,000  aoxilianes  in 
the  Roman  armies  were  furnished  entirely  bj  the  Latias,  and 
calculates  (85,000  +  64,000,  or  149,000  :  64,000  =  100  :  42|J|) 
that  the  Latins  therefore  had  to  furnish  nearly  44  (or 
rather  nearly  43)  per  cent,  of  their  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  whilst  the  Romans  furnished  only  16  per  cent.,  i.e.  four 
legions  at  22,000,  four  legions  at  21,500,  and  the  two  legions  in 
Sicily  and  Tarentum,  which  Lange  therefore  supposes  to  have  been 
Roman;  therefore  altogether  52,300  Roman  soldiers  drafted 
out  of  273,000  -f  52,300,  or  325,300  on  the  muster-rolls. 

How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  43  per  cent,  of  the  men 
qualified  for  military  service  could  be  drafted  off  to  the  war  at 
the  same  time  ? 

8.  It  may  appear  doubtful  whether  the  lower  classes  of  the 
census — ^the  proletarians  and  the  capite  censi,  who  were  free  from 
the  duties  of  military  service — were  included  in  the  number  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Our  estimate  of  the  population 
will  vary  very  much  according  to  the  result  we  arrive  at  respect- 
ing this  question.  If  the  proletarians  and  the  capite  censi  were 
not  counted,  we  should  have  to  add  a  considerable  number  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  population,  for  the  class  of  the  poorest  citizens 
was  very  numerous.  Still  it  is  most  probable  that  the  {Nroleta- 
rians  and  the  capite  censi  were  counted,  as  already  in  the  first 
Punic  war  they  were  regularly  drafted  as  rowers  for  the  fleet, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  the  effective  population ;  further, 
because,  in  the  dangers  of  the  Grallic  war,  they  would,  in  case  of 
necessity,  have  been  armed,  and  their  numbers  must  therefore 
have  been  known. 

9.  Other  defects  in  the  list  are  of  less  importance ;  e.g.  it  i^ 
uncertain  whether  those  exempt  from  military  service  are  passed 
over,  and,*  further,  those  unfit  for  military  service  on  account  of 
bodily  infirmities.  Wietersheim  is  certainly  wron^  in  estimating 
these  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  population.     Though  in  Prossia 

»  ROmisck^  AUerthnmiT,  iL  J  103,  p.  137.    *  Wietenbeim,  loe,  cit,  p.  196. 
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one-half  of  the  conscripts  are  found  nnfit  to  serve,  and  in  other       APP. 
countries   two-thirds  or  three- fourths,  that  proves  nothing  for  '      " 

ancient  Rome.  Sickly  children  were  exposed  by  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  In  the  rural  population  of  Italy,  which  formed  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  army,  there  were  few  weakly  persons  to 
be  found,  and  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  our  parade  exigencies 
or  of  our  medical  examinations. 

10.  In  the  calculation  of  Polybius,  those  troops  that  were 
already  levied  and  formed  inio  legions  (the  field  army  of  62,800 
Romans  and  auxiliaries,  and  the  58,500  reserves,  altogether 
116,300  men)  are  added  to  the  number  of  Romans  and  allies 
contained  in  the  muster-rolls  (558,000  men).  Thus  Polybius 
arrives  at  the  sum  of  674,300  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  94,000  men  of  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and 
Cenomanians  would  make  768,300,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
770,000  men. 

We  may  well  ask  whether  this  manner  of  calculation  be 
correct ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the 
field  ought  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  liable  to  serve, 
contained  in  the  muster-rolls,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sura  total  of 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  whether  it  is  not  more 
likely  that  the  number  of  troops  already  levied  is  contained  in 
the  number  of  those  liable  to  serve.  In  other  words  we  must 
consider  whether  these  muster-rolls  were  only  supplementary  lists, 
prepared  after  a  part  of  the  army  had  been  already  levied,  or 
whether  they  were  intended  to  furnish  a  statistical  basis  for  this 
enrolment.  The  latter  plan  would  seem  to  be  the  only  rational 
one,  especially  as  the  Romans  had  no  standing  army,  but  one 
which  was  recruited  every  year  out  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
capable  of  serving,  and  which  was  merged  again  in  the  mass  of 
the  people.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  number  of 
fighting  men  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  amounted  not  to 
674,300,  but  only  to  558,000  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  forces 
of  the  allies  (Etruscans  and  Umbrians)  consisting  of  74,000  men 
in  the  field,  or  5  x  74,000  =  370,000  fighting  men.  Thus  the 
sum  total  of  the  armies  of  Italy  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Cenomanians  and  Venetians)  would  be  928,000.  Now  if  we  add 
72,000 — certainly  not  too  high  an  estimate — for  the  contingents 
of  the  free  towns  and  of  the  Bruttians,  we  shall  find  in  round 
numbers  amilhon  of  fighting  men  for  Italy  proper,  from  the  Sicilian 
straits  to  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  if  for  each  fighting  man 
between  seventeen  and  forty-five,  we  allow  five  as  the  proportion 
f<)r  old  or  sickly  men,  and  for  women  and  children,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  free  population  of  6,000,000.  How  many  aliens  and  slaves 
there  were,  in  addition  to  the  free  population,  we  cannot  calculate ; 
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BOOK      but  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the  free  population,  the  total  popula- 

_  ^y-    ^   tion  of  Italy  would  amount  to  9,000,000.    According  to  KaIVs 

'  Statistics '  (1865),  the  population  in  Naples,  the  territories  then 

reckoned  as  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Marches,  Umbria,  and 

Tuscany,  was  10,694,252. 

It  may  further  be  asked,  how  many  out  of  a  given  number  of 
fighting  men  can  actually  be  summoned  to  do  military  service. 
This  depends  upon  the  state  of  civilisation  in  the  country.  The 
more  a  people  has  advanced  on  the  path  of  civilisation,  the  fewer  of 
its  members  it  can  afford  to  place  in  the  only  class  which  destrovs 
instead  of  producing.  In  a  barbarous  people  every  grown-np 
man  is  a  warrior.  The  field  labour,  the  tending  of  the  cattle, 
and  all  indoor  work,  are  left  to  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
According  to  Caesar's  account  every  fourth  individual  of  the 
Helvetii  was  a  fighting  man.^  The  Gaelic  clan  of  Glencoe 
numbered,  before  its  extermination  under  William  HI.,  three 
hundred  members  and  fifty  fighting  men,  i.e.  one  for  every  six 
individuals.  Where  slavery  prevails,  even  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation,  a  large  proportion  of  the  free  men  are 
available  for  war.  This  was  the  case  in  antiquity,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  American  Civil  War.  It  seems  that  in 
Rome  it  was  a  great  exertion  to  send  one-tenth  of  the  ehgiUe 
population  into  the  field,  and  the  same  proportion  to  the  reserre 
forces.  This  would  be  about  the  proportion  given  in  the  list  of 
Polybius  :  62,800  in  the  field,  53,000  in  the  reserves  drawn  out  of 
674,800,  or,  according  to  our  opinion,  558,000.  The  same  is  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  e.g.  in  the  year  216,  when  about 
100,000  men  were  serving  in  the  field,  i.e.  10  per  cent,  of  the 
said  million  of  fighting  men,  and  probably  not  mnnh  less  in  the 
reserve  force. 

These  were  the  forces  of  a  people  whom  Hannibal  ventured  io 
attack  in  the  year  218  B.C. 

»  Bell.  Gall.  i.  29. 
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'This  work  is  a  large,  bold,  and  on 
t  whole,  Dofe  step  into  a  region  of  inqniry 
mparmtiTriy  undeveloped.  .  .  .  Fortunately 
T  the  future  of  ecientific  mythology,  Mr.  Ck)X 
■riders  himeelf  a  scholar.  Notwithstanding 
» iacalcnlable  amount  of  curioos  and  ont-of- 
e-w^y  Infonnatlon  his  volumes  contain,  he  has 
Mora  to  learn."  That  he  will  even  modify  his 
nbral  theory  is  not  likely ;  but  that  he  may 
t  canse  to  modify  Bome  applications  of  it  is 
■7  possible.  There  are  only  few  persons  who 
m  approach  his  labours  with  any  right  to  judge 
ten  in  detail.  The  reason  of  this  we  have 
nady  given :  if  any  person  demurs,  all  we  say 
)  htm  Is— read  the  work.  ...  It  will  be  at 
loe  peroeived  that  Mr.  Cox's  spirit  and  method 
volve  a  consideration  of  the  great  fundamental 
ittttiona  round  which  sdentiSc  men  and  theo- 
llsAS   are  now  keenly  contending.    There  is 

donbt  which  side  he  takes.  And  yet  he  is 
)e  from  dogmatism  and  honourably  retentive 
the  inqninng  attitude.  .  .  .  Enough  has  been 
itten  to  indicate  the  broad  and  impressive 
tad  taken  by  Mr.  Ck)X,  and  to  impart  unusual 
terest  to  his  laborious  investigations.  The 
lole  Aeld  of  Aryan  mythology  is  covered  by 
Bm,  and  a  number  of  absorbing  topics  carefully 
lated.'  Maxchkster  Guardian. 

*  Voici  un  de  ces  ourrages  comme  on  n'en 
b^las  I  que  trop  peu  k  signaler,  et  qui  prouve 


cependant  que  le  goiit  pour  les  ^tndes 
s^rieusn  et  solides  n'est  pas  encore  perdu.  M. 
Cox  a  compost,  sur  la  mythologriCi  deux  volumes 
dont  on  peut  dire  conscienciensement  qu'ils 
^nlsent  la  mati^re  et  qu'ils  laissent  peu  de  chose 
k  dMrer.  .  .  .  M.  Goxentre  en  mstidre  par  une 
discussion  sur  les  thtories  popolaires  que  Von  a 
propoates  relativement  &  Torigine  et  &  Texpon' 
sion— si  je  puis  me  servir  de  ce  terme— de  la 
mythologie  en  g6n6ral.  .  .  .  Dans  le  second 
Uvre  de  son  ouvrage,  formant  la  denidre  partie 
dn  premier  volume,  M.  Cox  passe  en  revue  les 
divinitds  dn  ciel,Dyaus,  Indra,  Varuna  et  Mitra, 
Bramah,  Zeus,  Odin,  et  ensuite  tontes  les  figures 
seoondaires  qui  remplissent  TOlympe  dn  monde 
aryen.  .  .  .  Tons  ces  sujets  sont  discut^  aveo 
un  savoir  immense,  et  1«  lectures  anxquelles 
M.  Cox  a  dfi  8*astreindre  pour  r6diger  les  deux 
volumes  dont  jc  parle  out  quelque  chose  de  vrai-' 
ment  prodigieux.  II  faut  aussi  parler  dn  style. 
Le  thdme  le  plus  profond  et  le  plus  digne  d'exa- 
men  peut  souvent  6tre  mis  sous  les  yeux  da 
lecteur  avec  tant  de  negligence  artistlque,  aveo 
si  peu  de  souci  do  la  forme,  qne  le  livre  deviendra 
lettre  close,  et  ne  remplira  pas  le  but  auquel  il 
6tait  destine.  M.  Cox  a  solgneusement  6vitd  ce 
pi<^go  ;  il  s'exprime  aveo  Eloquence,  aveo  poteie 
m6me,  et  on  volt  qu'il  est  enthousiasm6  dc  son 
sujet,  par  la  couleur  anim6e  qu'il  a  su  donner  ft 
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On  Iiiberty.    fiy  the  same  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.      Poet  8vo.  7s.  Gd.     Crovm    8vo. 

Is.  id. 
Fxinoiples  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 

same.    Sixtli  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  80s.  or 

in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 


Utnitarianiam.  Bythe 


SdBdittraSf. 


DiBsertationi 
same  Author. 
36s. 


and  DiMnnUms.  By  the 
Second  Edition.   8  Tola.  8m 


Examination  of  Sir  "W.  HamHton*! 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal  Pldloio- 
phical  Quest  iona  discnsaed  in  his  Writio£»- 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  16«. 

Inaugural  Address  daliTered  to  tbe 

Univenity    of   St    Andraiwa.     By  J<^ 
Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  5s.    Crown  9ro.I<> 


N£W  WORKS  FUBLUHMD  BT  LONGBIANS  ani>  (X). 


Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 

the  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustratiye  and 
Critical,  by  Alrxaxdbb  Baiv,  Ajtobew 
FivDLATER,  and  Georor  Grotb.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.    2  rols.  Svo.  price  28«. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 

nomj.  By  Hbnrt  Dvwtsq  Macleod, 
MJk.  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.  16<. 

▲  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  PracticaL  By  the  same  Author.  Vol. 
I.  royal  8to.  30s. 

lK>rd  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
Duro,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  rols.  8to.  price 
£3  13«.  6d. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiocinative 

and  Inductive.  By  Johx  Stuart  Mill. 
Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 


Analysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic  By  W.  Stebbino,  M.A.  New 
Edition.    12mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    Svo.  15s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  com- 
pleted.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

TheNicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
R.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  12s. 

Bacon's  Essasrs,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Wuatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    Svo.  10s.  6</. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whatelt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.    Svo.  10s.  Sd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Bhetorio.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  Crown 
Svo.  4s.  Sd. 

Sngliah  Synonymes.  By£.  J  axe  Whatelt. 
Edited  by  Archbishop  Wiiately.  5th 
Edition.    Fcp.  3s. 

An    OutUne   of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  6<2. 


The  Election  of  BepresentativeSy 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thum  am  1 1 AR  K,  Barris  ter-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  I*eoplt*i 
Edition,  crown  Sro.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord   Macaulay's   Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1S31  and  1832. 
ICmo.  price  Oxb  Shillixo. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language.  Thoroughly 
revised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Smart.  Svo. 
12s.  16mo.  6s. 

A    Dictionary   of .  the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JoiiNsox,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  U.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Rooet, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Debater  ;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.    By  F.  Rowtox.    Fcp.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Max  MUller,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  30s. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrar,  M.A.  F.R,S.  late  Fellow  of  Trin. 
CoIL  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

A  Book  about  Words.    By  G.  F. 

Graham.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Southey'S  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter, 
B.D.    Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  6d!. 

EUstorical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  ISs.  or  adapted  for  the 
Greneral  Reader,  12s.  VoL  II.  Exodus,  ISt. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Yol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  13s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Ghrammar,  with  XxeroiMi. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cisu,  Svo.  12s.  6(2.  Ket,  St.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constmctions,  12s.  Sd, 


NEW  WORKS  ruBUSHBD  bt  LONGMANS  ahd  CO. 


MaTinal  of  "Rngli^^   Literatare, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
Engliiih  Metres.  By  Tuomas  Abnold,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

J.  T.  White,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
leg«,  and  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.  A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2 
vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42*. 

White's  College  Latin-Englisli  Diction- 
ary (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.   Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18<. 

White's    Junior    Student's  Complete 
Latin-EnglLsh  and  English -Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12«. 
Sq«r«tdy  /EsoLMn-LATij.,  5..  6rf. 
'^       ^  \ Latin-English,  7».  6d 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon^  con- 

tahiing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  CD.  Yonge,  B.A. 
New  Edition.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge'8  New  Lexicon,  En- 

gliah  and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  85.  6</. 


The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prbnderoast, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  65. 


A  Oreek-Snc^Uah  Lexloon,  Con- 

piled  by  II.  G.  Liddeli^  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Soorr,  D.D.  [>ean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
price  36«. 

A  Lexicon,  Oreek  and  TSngliiili, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Grttk-Engluh  Lexicon,  Tirdfth 
Edition.  Square  12mo.  7«.  6c/. 

A  Practical   DiotionaiT  of  Uie 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Lj^n  Contanseau,  many  vesn 
French  Examiner  for  Militaxy  and  Ciril 
Appointments,  &c  New  Edition,  carefnllT 
revised.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6<2. 

Contanseau'8  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Aothor.  New 
Edition.   18mo.  price  3«.  GdL 

A  Sanakrit-EngliBh   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  Utf 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Rofnan  ktteR ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Edituns  d 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymokigies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chit^j 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxoo. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfet.    8va  52s.  Gd 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  tbe 

German  Language;  German-Englisb,  snd 
English-Grerman.  By  the  Rer.  W.  L 
Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  Martu 
Fbiedlander.    Post  8to.  7s.  6cE. 

Staff  College  Essays.  By  Lievtenast 
Evelyn  Baring,  Royal  AitiUexy.  ^' 
with  Two  Maps,  8#.  Qd. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


The  Essays  and  Contributions  of 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  '  The  Recreations  of 
a  Country  Parson.*    Uniform  Editions : — 

Beoreations  of  a  CountiT  Parson. 
First  and  Second  Series,  B$.  6<f.  each. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.    Crown  8vo.  3#.  Bd, 

Iieisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory,.£sthctical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 

Parson.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson.  First  and  Second  Series,  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  PanoBf 
selected  from  Essays  contributed  to  Framr't 
Magazine.   Crown  8vo.  8s.  6dL 

Bonday   Aftemoons     at    the    Faxiih 

Church   of    a   Scottish    University  Gtr. 

Crown  8vo.  3s,  dd, 
Iiessons   of    Middle     Age,    with  coma 

Account    of    various     Cities    and    Men. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  fieom  ft 
City  Pulpit    Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d: 

Changed     Aspects      of      TTntlhBngtd 

Tmths;  Memorials  of  St.  AndrrwiSwdsra. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  Bd. 

Fresent-Day  Thoughts;  ]Cemafislf<tf 
St.  Andrews  Sondars.    Crown  8to.  St.  ^ 


NEW  WORKS  FUBLUHEU  BY  LONGMANS  A2id  CO. 


Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjeots. 

Bv  Jamks  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  Ck)llege,  Oxfoxd.  Third 
Edidon.    8vo.  12«. 

Iiord  Maoaulasr's  MisoellaneouB 

Writings: — 

LiBBABT  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21«. 
P£orLE*s  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s,  6c/. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  MIh 

cellaneons  Woiks;  including  his  Contribu^ 
tions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  6«. 

The  "Wit  and  'Wisdom  of  the  Bev^. 
Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  Gd, 

The  Silver  Store.  Collected  from 
Mediteval  Christian  and  Jewish  Mines.  By 
the  Rev.  S,  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  3f .  6d. 

Traces  of  History  in  the  Names 

of  Places ;  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots 
out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in  England 
and  Wales  are  formed.  By  Flavell 
Edmunds.    Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  Uexry  Rogers. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eolipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  35.  6d. 

Beleotione  from,  the  Correspondenoe 
of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrak, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  5*.  6rf. 

Chips  from  a  Qerman  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology..  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  drc.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols. 
8vo.  £2. 

Word  Gtossip;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Words  and  thdr  Peculiarities. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5f . 

An  Introdtiction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoBELL,  MA.  LL.D.    8vo.  12«. 

SSlements  of  Fsychologyt  containing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
the  same  Aathor.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling.   2  vols.  8vo.  28». 

Sir  l^illiam  Hamilton;  being  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception :  an  Analysis.  By  the 
same  Author.    8vo.  5s. 

The    Senses  and  the   Intellect. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15*. 

The  Emotions  and  the  "Wm,  by  the 
same  Author.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  lbs. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  9s. 

Mental  and  Moral   Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Editi<m. 
Crown  8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 

Strong  and  Free;  or,  First  Steps 

towards  Social  Science.  By  the  Author  of 
*My  Life  and  \Vhat  shall  I  do  with  it?' 
8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  MoraL 
and  Social  Science.  By  Cilvrles  Brat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  Bs.  Gd. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.   By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  5s. 

Time  and  Space;  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.  By  Siiadwobtii  H.  Hodgson. 
(This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Speculative  Philosophy.)    8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethical  In- 
quiry. By  the  same  Author.  (This  work, 
in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes 
a  system  of  Philosophy.)  2  vols.  Sto. 
price  24s. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  II cms.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Greex,  Fellow,  and 
T.  H.  Gkose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  0>1- 
lege,  Oxford.  [/»  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary'. By  David  Hume.  By  the  same 
Editors.  [/»  the  press. 

*«*  The  above  will  form  a  new  edition  of 
David  IIume's  Phihsophicdl  Works,  com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes,  but  to  be  had  in  Two 
separate  Sections  as  announced. 
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NEW  WORKS  PiBLiaiiED  or  LOXGMAXS  and  CO. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^*c. 


OutUnes  of   Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hersciiei^  Bart.  M.A.  New 
Edition,  revised ;  with  Plate?*  and  Woodcut.-*. 
8vo.  185. 

Other  Worlds   than   Ours ;     tlio 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researche.".  By 
R.  A.  rKOiTOR,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second 
Edition,  revised  nnd  enlarged ;  with  11 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  Cc/. 

The  Sun ;  Knler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  10  Platts  (7  coloured)  and 
107  Woodi  uts.    Crown  8vo.  price  M.«. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  tho  same 
Author.    8vo.  with  11  Plati'S,  \\s. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the  same 
Author.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with  3  Maps, 
price  hi. 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Weuh,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 
Second  Edition,  revised  nnd  enlarged,  M-ith 
Map  of  the  Moon  and  Woodcuts.  IGmo. 
price  7«.  6  J. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Tluonliciil,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  nnd  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Meukifikm»,  F.R.A.S.  and  II. 
EvERS.    8vo.  14<. 


A  Qeneral  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Sutlstical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  compltti> 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  KEnn 
JoiixsToy,  F.R.S.E.  New  Editiun.  8vo. 
price  31«.  6</. 

M^Cidloch's  Dictionaiyy  G^eogra- 

phicttl.  Statistical,  and  Historical,  nf  the 
various  Countries,  PlatH^s,  and  prin.ipil 
Natural  Objects  in  the  Worid.  Rcvued 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Informalicn 
throughout  brou^-ht  up  to  the  latest  return^ 
By  Frederick  Martin.  4  vols.  8iro.  with 
c«.louretl  Map?,  £4  As, 

A  Manual  of  Qeography,  Physical. 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Hrr.nB», 
F.R,G.a  Prof,  of  Geog.  in  King's  ColL  and  in 
Queen's  Coll.  Lond.  With  C  Majis.  Fcp.  7*.  W. 

The  States  of  the  Hiver  Plate: 

their  Industries  and  Commerce,  Sh«:> 
Farming,  Sheep  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding, 
and  Meat  Preserving;  the  Employ nient  wf 
Capita],  Land  and  Stock  and  their  Valued 
Labour  and  its  Rcmunerat  ion.  hy  Wilfrid 
Latham,  Buenos  Ayres.  Second  Edirioa. 
8vo.  12#. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geogrs- 

phy.  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  an! 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  IIiGnEs,  F.B.C.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  <k 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Gkmot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  bv 
E.  Atkinson,  I'h.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  620  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15*. 

The    Elements    of    Physics    or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Nkil  Aknott, 
M.D.  F'.R.S.  Phvsician-Extraonlinnrv  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  ro-written  and 
completed.    2  Part?,  8vo.  21.-*. 

The  Forces  of  tho  Universe.    By 

George  Bkrwick,  M.D.    Pest  8vo.  o.<. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  coiisidercd  in 

connexion  with  the  ordinarv  jSIovements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Transilated  by  R.  II. 
SooTT,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10».  6c/. 


Sound:  a  Course  of  Eight  I^»tuPfsd-- 
livered  at  the  Royal  Instituti-T.  vi  Gn*i 
Britain.  By  Professor  John  Tynd.vlu 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  Editi«^n,  with  Pvrtrai: 
and  Woodcuts.    Oown  8vo.  9*. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.  Bv  Pro- 
fessor John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woclcnts, 
price  10*.  6rf. 

Hesearches     on     Diamagnetifln 

and  Magiic-Crystallic  Action;  inclu»iini 
the  Question  of  Diama^netic  Polarity.  Bj 
Professor  Tyni>ai.i..  With  C  Plates  aa'i 
many  Woodcuts.    Svo.  14*. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Bovtl 
Institution,  a.d.  186£>.  By  Pn^fcsMr  Trx- 
DALi«  Crown  Svo.  1«.  sewe<l,  or  U  (^ 
cloth. 
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THotes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 

tores  on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  Professor  Tyndai.l.  Crown  8vo.  1*. 
sewedi  or  1#.  Od.  cloth. 

Professor  Tyndalljs  Essays  on 

the  Use  and  Limit  of  the  Imagination  in 
Science.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions,  of  a  Discourse  on  the  Scientific 
Use  of  the  Imagination.    8vo.  35. 

Ijight:  its  Xnfluonco  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FoRUES  WiNSLow,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.)    Fcp.  8vo.  6». 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  La  Kivk, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  3  vob. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13«. 

The     Correlation     of    Physical 

Force*  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Auf^ented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10.f.  (>c/. 
The  Discourse f  separately,  price  2«.  6 J. 

The  Beginning :  its  When  and  its 

How.  By  MuxGO  Pontox,  F.R.S.E.  Post 
8vo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations. 

Manual  of  G^eology.  ByS.  Hauohton, 

M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  and  Prof, 
of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Sicond 
Edition,  with  6G  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  7».  Od. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ci.ark, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  60#. 

Professor  Owen's   Iiectures   on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2l5. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  Bv 
RiciiARD  OwKN,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13«.  6d. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;  Mrntal 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  LunBO<;K,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  ik^ond 
Edition,  revised,  with  25  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  16#. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Svex 
NiLSSox.    8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18*. 


Homes  without  Hands:  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  2U. 

Bible  Animal  S ;  being  a  Description  of 
Every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  tlie  Ape  to  the  Coral.  Bv 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wckji).  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  loo  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  21*. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  IIartwiu. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  Sea  and  its  Iiiving  'Wonders.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21*. 

The  Tropioal  'World.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  21*. 

The  Polar  "World :  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 

A    Familiar    History  of   Birds. 

By  E.  Stani.ky,  D.I),  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fop.  with  Woodcuts,  3*.  6*/. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Maimder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionar)-  of  Zoology. 
Re\isod  and  corrcctcil  b}'  T.  S.  Cobboli», 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6*. 

The    Elements    of    Botany   for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
\'ised  by  Tiiumas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2*.  (yd. 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  Is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLKY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moork,  F.L.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  WoodcuU  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12*. 

The  British  Flora ;  comprising  the 

I'hfl!!nogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  II(h>kki(,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  Walkkr-Aknott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  1 1*. 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  Rivlus.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  4*. 

Loudon'sEncyelopsBdia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specilic  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Wootlcuts.    8vo.  42*. 
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Maunder's  Soientifio  and  lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopfledia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  artidee,  by 
J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fcp.  6#. 


A  Dictionary  of  Ekdenoe,  Ltten- 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brande  (the  Avthor) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  MA.  8  vols,  medinm 
8vo.  price  68s.  cloth. 


Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery ^  and  the  Allied  Sciences, 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Henrt  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  5  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £7  3s. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   8  vols.  8vo.  £3. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15». 

Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21«. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24*. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  William 
Odlino,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Part  I.  8vo.  9*. 
Part  II.  nearly  ready. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odlino,  M.B.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with 
70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7#.  Gd. 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 

Notes  of  Chemical  Facts.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  75.  Gd. 

lieotures  on  Animal  Chemistry  Delivered 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1865. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4«.  Gd. 

Iiectures  on  the  Chemical  Changes  of 
Carbon,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  4*.  Gd. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  By  Thomas  Wood,  F.C.S.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  I.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  3«.  Gd. 
II.  on  the  Metals,  price  bs. 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Elec- 
tricity, Theoretical  and  Practical ;  and  its 
Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neu- 
ralgia, and  other  Diseases.  By  Julius 
Althaus,  M.D.  &c.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  partly  re-written  ;  with  Plate  and 
62  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  price  15». 

The  Diagnosis,   Pathology,   and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women  ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c.  President  of  the  Obste- 
trical Society  of  London.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged;  with  116  Woodcuts.    8vo.  24*. 


Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  16*. 

On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Holmes,  M.A. 
&c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edition,  with  9  FUt«s 
and  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

A  System  of  Surgery^  Theoretioal 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Tarions 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holsies,  H  JL  &c 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  Suigeon-in-Chief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  HIqs- 
trations.    5  vols.  8vo.  £5  5«. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic  By  Sir  Thokas  Wat- 
son, Bart  M.D.  Physidan-in-Ordinaiy  to 
the  Queen.    New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  James  Paget,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  re  edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Turner,  M.B.  8vo.  with  131 
W^oodcuts,  21». 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgei^'  and  Encyclopedia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mar>''s  Hospital,  drc.  assisted  by  varioiu 
Eminent  Surgeons.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  com- 
pleting tlie  work.  ^Early  in  1871. 

On  Chronic  Bronchitis^  especially 

as  connected  with  Grout,  Emphysema,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  E.  Headlam 
Greenhow,  M.D.  F.R.C.P.  &c.  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

The   Climate    of   the   South   of 

France  as  Suited  to  Invalids ;  with  Notices 
of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Sta- 
tions. By  C.  T.  Williams,  MJ^.  M.D. 
O^con.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption  at  Brompton.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  Gt. 
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Pulmonary     Consumption ;     ita 

Nature,  Treatment,  and  Duration  exem- 
plified by  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand 
Cases  selected  from  upwards  of  Twenty 
Thousand.  By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption  at  Brompton ;  and 
C.  T.  Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon. 

[Nearly  ready, 

Clinioed  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  C.  McRcmsoN,  M.D.  Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10«.  (id. 

Anatomy,  Desoriptiye  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
about  410  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth 
Edition,  by  T.  Holmks,  M.A.  Cantab.  With 
a  New  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Royal 
8vo.  28*. 

Clinical  Notes    on  Diseases  of 

the  Larynx,  investigated  and  treated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laryngoscope.  By 
W.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo. 
with  5  Lithographs,  6<. 

The  House  I  Live  in ;  or.  Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  I Inman  Body.  Edited  by  T.  G .  Gi ktiw. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  ICmo. 
price  2«.  6J. 


Outlines    of   Fhysiologyy  Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marsiiall, 
F.R.C.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University 
College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
with  122  Woodcuts,  82«. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.  By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.a  of 

King's  College.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Vol.  II.  8vo.  25». 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication ; 
Part  I.  with  8  Plates,  7f.  6c/. 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Praotioal 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  86t. 

A  Manual  of   Materia   Medioa 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  ftrom  Dr. 
Pkreika*s  Elements  by  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.D. 
assisterl  by  R.  Bkntley,  M.R.C.S.  and  by 
R.  Warington,  F.R.S.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  21«. 

Thomson's    Conspectus   of   the 

British  Pharmacopoeia.  Twenty-fifth  Edi- 
tion, corrected  by  E.  Llotd  Birkett,M.D. 
18mo.  6«. 

Essays  on  Physiological  Sul]jeots. 

By  GiLRKRT  W.  Child,  M.A.  F.L.S.  F.CS. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cut«»,  7».  6cf. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Elustrated  Editions. 


In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  RiaiARD  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allia'oiiaal  With  Sixteen 
Plates,  containing  Thirty-six  Designs 
printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  dl<.  ('</. 

Life    of     John     Gibson,     II.A. 

Sculptor.  Edited  by  Lady  Kastlakk. 
8vo.  10<.  6c/. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  By  Sir  Charles  Locke  East- 
lake,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal 
Academv.    2  vols.  8vo.  80*. 

Albert    Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchinpj  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  IGs. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  Bs.  Bd. 


The  Lord's   Prayer  Illustrated 

by  F.  R.  PiCKKRSoiLL,  R.A.  and  Uknbt 
Alford,  D.D.  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Imp. 
4to.  21«. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  MisB  C.  Wiitk- 
woRTii ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Benxett  ond  Otto  Goldscdmidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12».  Gd, 

Six  Lectures  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  ByG.A.MACFARiiKN.  8vo.l0».6</. 

Lyra  Gtormanicay  tho  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  CATiiERniE  Wikkworth; 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leioiitok,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21a. 

Lyra  Germanioa.  the  Christian  Lifis. 
Translatwl  by  Catiierwb  Wuckwobth; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Iliastrations  by 
J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21t. 
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The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
68*.  doth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5*.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Riciiakd 
PiooT.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  Joiin  Leigiiton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42«.' 

Cats'  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  I^o- 
verbsofall  Nations:  comprising  121  Illus- 
trationB  on  Wood  by  J.  Leiohton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot. 
Imperial  8vo.  3ls.  6d. 

Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,  illustrated  with  24  Silhouettes  or 
Shadow  Pictures  by  P.  Konkwka,  engraved 
on  Wood  by  A.  Vogel.    Folio,  31*.  6d. 


Saored  and  Iiegendary  Art  By 

Mrs.  J.iMEsoN.  6  vols,  square  crown  8ro. 
j       price  £5  15«.  6c/. 

I    Ijagendi  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
i       Woodcuts.      2  vols,  price  31«.  6d. 

'  Iiegenda  of  the  Monaatio  Orders.  Thiid 
Edition,  with  1 1  Etchings  and  88  Woodcats. 
1  vol.  price  21«. 

Iiegenda  of  the  Madonna.  Third  SditiaB. 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcat*.  1 
vol.  price  21«. 

The  Hiatoxy  of  Our  Ijord,  with  that  of  His 
'       Types  and  Precurson.  Completed  by  Ladr 

Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  13 
I       Etchings   and    281    Woodcuts.       2  Tok 

price  42». 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  ^t. 


Gwilt's  Encyolopsdia  of  Archi- 
tecture, with  above  1,C<)0  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
EditioB|  with  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wyatt  PArwoRTir.  8vo. 
tilt.  6<L 

A  Manual  of  ArchiteotiLre :  being 

a  Concise  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glossary  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  Thomas  Mitchell. 
With  160  Woodcuts.'  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6c/. 

Italian  Sculptors :  being  a  History  of 
Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and  East- 
em  Italy.  By  C.  C.  Perklns.  With  30 
Etchings  and  13  Wood  Engravings.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  4.2s. 

Tufloan    Sculptors,  their    IdveSy 

Works,  and  Times.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  45  Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from 
Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  2 
vols,  imperial  8vo.  63<. 

Hints  on    Household  Taste   in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  E.\$tlake,  Architect. 
Second  Edition,  with  about  90  lUustrntions. 
Square  cro¥m  8vo.  18«. 

The  Engineer's  Handbook ;  ex- 
plaining the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  By  C.  S.  Lowxdes,  Poet  8vo.  5«. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Henrt 
NoRTHcoTT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wootl.    8vo.  18«. 


Principles  of  Mechanism,  deeigced 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Univeratief, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generallr. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  dc.  JackMuu 
Professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Secood 
Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  374  Woodcats. 
8vo.  l&r. 

Handbook  of  Practical  Tele- 
graphy, published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electiie 
and  International  Tel^raph  Company,  and 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Telegntpb 
for  India.  *  By  R.  S.  CrLLET.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   8vo.  12«.  6d, 

nre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  w- 
written  and  greatly  enlaiged  by  Boasxr 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Cod- 
tributors.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  toL*. 
medium  8vo.    £4  14j.  6d, 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Faibrairii,  Bart.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.    2  rola.  8vo.  ^ 

Uaefyil  Information  f6r  Sncine«n.  By 

the  same  Author.  First,  Seooxd^  od 
TniRD  Series,  with  many  Plates  lad 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  I0s,6d.  mt^ 

The  Application  of  Caat  and  ^Wtoq^^ 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  siiBe 
Author.  Fourth  Edition,  with  6  PIat<e  sad 
118  Woodcuts    8vo.  ie». 

Iron  Ship  Bnilding,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Serie?  <^f 
Experimental  Researches.  By  W.  Fin:- 
BAiRN,  Bart  F.R.a  With  4  Plates  uA 
130  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18*. 
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Encyclopeedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Tlicoretionl.  ami  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.    8to.  425. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Kailvrays,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  Boir.NK,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts. 
4to.  42«. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  John  Bovrxe,  C.E.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  89  Wooilcuts.    Fcp.  6*. 

Recent    Improvements    in    the 

Steam-Engine.  By  Joiix  BornxE,  C.E. 
being  a  SuprLKMKxr  to  his  *  Catechism  of 
the  Steam-Engine.'  New  Edition,  in- 
cluding many  New  Examples,  with  121 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  C>s. 

Bourne's  Examples  of  Modem 

Ste^im,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machinery,  fcr  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  prac- 
tically described.  In  course  of  imblication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  price 
25.  G</.  each,  forming  Chie  Volume,  with 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  aiiapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  John  Bourxe,  C.E.  Third  Edition, 
with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcut*.  Quarto, 
63«. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  John  Bourxr,  C.E.  forming  a  Kky  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.    Ecp.  9s. 

A  History  of  the  Machine- 
Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  l^Ianufactures. 
By  William  Fklkix,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  With 
several  Illustrations.    Boval  8vo.  21a. 


Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical 

Assaying.  Third  Edition  for  the  most  port 
re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
incorporated.  By  W.  Crooki-:^,  F.R.9. 
With  188  Wooilcuts.    8vo.  2^^*. 

BrOimann's  Handbook  of  Aniline 

and  its  Derivatives;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours. 
Kcviscd  and  edited  by  William  Ciuk>ke8, 
F.K.S.    «vo.  with  5  Woodcuts.  10*.  (id. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Beet- 
Boot  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  CRfK>KKS,F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  8*.  C</. 

Practical  Troatisa  on  Metallurgy^ 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  Kicni/s  Metaliurgif  by  W. 
CuooKRS,  F.B.S.  &c.  and  E.  RdHBio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vi.ls.  8vo.  with  G25  Wood- 
cuts, price  £4.  nil. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery  ;  tho  History 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PiKssE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  58 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10».  6d. 

Ohemioal,  Natural,  and  Fhyaioal  l£agio« 

for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  tbe 
same  Author.  With  38  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Gt. 

Loudon's  Encyclopeedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-oat,  hn- 
provement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  l*roduction$  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2l5. 

Iioudon'a  Enoydopssdia  of  Gardening : 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21*. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lad3'-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  MoHTOX.    8vo.  10«.  6c/. 


Eeligious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  89  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  IIaroli> 
Bkowne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Eighth 
Edition.    8vo.  1C«. 

Bxamination-Queations  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Kev.  J.  Gorle,  M..\.    Fcp.  3*.  Crf. 

The    Life    and    Epistles  of  St. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  CVjnyueark, 
M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester. 


LiRRARY  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48». 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  'Ms.  Gd. 

Sti'DEnt's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
voL  crown  8vo.  9s. 
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Vafa0»  and  Sbxprnredk  of      ACriticii  md  Qgammalinal  Oom* 


The 

5c.  Paal :  «iUi  DisMrtacioc»  o«  the  9 
mi  Xsvi^adofx  of  the  Afr-itn:^    Br  Jaxu 
Sl    Crown  *rx  Charts.  Kw.€dL 

of  the  Truth  of  the 

Oizifldai  BiefiL-i-:«  ifririd  fr  a  cfa«  Lirenl 
FoUDaMnt  of  Pr:-(.^ecr.  Br  Alxxj^stdes 
KziTS,  DJ).  37th  EihiiL'C.  wi  A  sxnerc-os 
Plate**  in  «qcir«  ?vn.  1^  (Sdl:  also  the 
dOfh  ££doc^  ia  p-aet  *tt>.  with  5  Plate*.  •5*. 

Tli«  History  and  Destinx  of  the  "World 

and  of  the  Chur:h,  ac•^>^ixn.^  to  Scrip  toxv. 
Br  the  same  Anchor.    SqizaR  dro.  with  -10 


The  Hifltory  and  Isiteratnre  of 

the  Iffraelite^  aco-niia^  to  the  «>M  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apc<orvpha.  By  C.  De 
BomiCHiLD  an-1  .\.  De  I^tii^hild. 
With  2  Ma^  2  v.:L«.  pc-«  !*to.  prio«  I2«.  <dL    » 

Vol.    L  Tk€  Historical  Book$,  7s.  6dL 
Vol.  IL  71c  FropAfficaai/ i'urtiicu/ ITriTw^. 
price  5«. 

Bwa]d*8  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moseft.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Pitfaoe  asd  an  Ap- 
pendix, br  Rcsi^ELL  MARTorE.ir,  M.\. 
Seeood  Edition.    2  voldu  dra  2-U. 

History  of  the  Karaite  Jews.    Br 

Wiu.L.iM  Harris  RtXE,  D.D.  Po«t  ^o. 
price  7s.  6dL 

The    Idfe    of    Margaret    Mary 

llaDahan.     better    known    in    the     reli- 
giooi  wcrld  bv  the  name  of  Mother  Mar-    j 
fraici.      By    her    Religious   CiiiLi>RE2r. 
Second  Editi^XL    dvo.  with  Portrait.  lOis. 

The  See  of  Borne  in  the  Middle  | 

Ages.    Bj  the  Rer.  Oswald  J.  Ruchel,    ' 
aCX.aDdM.A.    8vo.  19«. 

The  Svidenoe  for  the  Papacy 

as  derired  from  the  Huly  Scriptores  and 
from  PrimitiTC  .Vntiquitr.  Br  the  Hon. 
CoLU  LiNDSAT.    8vo.  12#.  6dL 

The  Pontificate  of  Pins  the  Ninth; 

being    the    Third    Edition,    enlarged    and 
continned,  of  -Rome  and  \ia  Roler.*    Bv    ; 
J.  F.  MAcriRE,  M.P.    Po6L8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12f.  W. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits  Bj  Stewart  R'^se.  New  Edition, 
in  the  prei^. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  Xew  Totament,  Criiioal,  Exegetical, 
and  Theological.  Bv  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D.    1  xo\L  8vo.  30t. 


tarr  on  Sc  Piaal'f  EptetlcL  BrC.J. 
Ei  I  fgyrr,  DJ>.  Lcfcd  Bishiop  of  Gloocesui 
an-i  BcistoL    8vcc 

GabiAiaais.  Fourth  Kiitioo.  Sa:6d. 
Bpharinna,  Fiorth  Bditiaa,  S«.<d. 
Pnstonl  £piatlea,  Foc^rth  Edition,  \U.  U. 


Third  Edition,  1<^ 
Thennloninns,  Third  Edition.  7i:  6dL 

HistovieallieGtiiree  on  the  Idilb  of 

Oar  Lotd  Jcsns  Christ :  beii^  the  Hakcc 
Lectaie»  for  1859.  Br  C.  J.  ELUcvrrr,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Glofice«ter  and  BristfL 
Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  12*. 

TheGreek  Testament;  withHotes, 

Gnmmatieal  and  ExegeticaL  Br  the  Rfr. 
W.  Webstck,  M.A.  and  the  Bar.  W.  F. 
WiLKixsos,  M.A.     2  Toii.  l^o.  £2  4i; 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Snidr  and  Knowledire  cf  the  H.<> 
Script uies.  Twelfth  Edition ;  with  4  Ma^^ 
and  22  Woodcnts  and  Faesimilea.  4  vuU 
8vo.42fL 

Compendknu  Introdnetioii  to  the 
Scadr  of  the  Bible.  Edited  br  the  F^tt. 
iows  Atse.  M.A.    With  Maps,  &c.    I\4: 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 

I«dge :  being  a  Di-Jtionarv  of  the  Bc<rk3. 
P^tsoHw  Places,  Events,  and  other  lbt;«n 
of  which  mentiixi  is  made  in  Uohr  Saip- 
tun.  Br  Rer.  J.  At  re,  HJL  Wi'Ji 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  nnmerooa  WoodcvLS. 
FcpL  d«. 

Bvery-day  Scripture  Bifflenlties 

explained  and  illnstrmted.  By  J.  E.  Pus- 
COTT,  MJL  Vol.  I.  JUottW  and  Jfarl; 
Vol.  1L  Lmht  and  John.  2  toI&  8tol  pd-:e 
9«. 


The   Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshiu  Critically  Examined.  Bv  the  Bl:tt 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLESSo,  D.D.  Lonl  Bbhop  rf 
NataL    Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  (To:ti- 

tade.  Justice,  Prudence.  Temperance)  in 
relation  to  the  Public  and  Private  Life  d 
Catholics :  Six  Sermons  for  the  Dav.  U'iih 
Plneface,  Appendices^  Ac.  By  the  E«r. 
Orbt  Shiplet,  M^\.  Crown  8tow  iriih 
Frontispiece,  It.  $d. 

The  Pormation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  L  and  IL  ?ttl% 
price  12i.  each. 

Pour  Discourses  of  ChiysostoiDi 

chiedy  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  ib^ 
Laxams.  Translated  by  F.  Alle:^  BA* 
Crown  8to.  3f .  6dL 
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Christendom's  DiTicdonB;  a  Philo- 
sophical Sketch  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By 
Edmund  S.  Ffoulkes.    Post  8vo.  7».  Gd, 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Pabt  II. 

Greeks  and  Latint.  By  the  same  Author. 
Post  8vo.  15#. 

The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge ;  or,  Ilistoiy  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  De  Bunsen. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

The  Keys  of  St.  Peter ;  or,  the  House  of 
Rechab,  connected  with  the  History  of 
SjTnbolisra  and  Idolatry.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  lis. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body.  By  Geo.  Moouk,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.L. 
&c.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  S*.  6J. 

ThO  Types  of  Genesis  briefly  con- 
sidered as  Revealing];  the  Development  of 
lluiiion  Nature.  By  Andke>\'  Jukes. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution 
of  All  Things,  with  some  Preliminary'  Re- 
marks on  the  Nature  and  Ins])! ration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s,  Qd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  Bt  Elizabrth 

M.  Sewell,  Author  of  ♦Amy  Herbert.' 
Now  Pxlition.    P'cp.  8vo.  price  5». 

Passing;  Thoughts  on  Beligion.  By  tlio 
same  Author.    Fcp.  bs, 

Belf-ezamination  before  Oonflrmation. 

By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  1«.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  "Week,  for  Young 
Persons.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s, 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 

Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  is. 

Beadings  for  ISvery  Day  in  I<ent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Tayl(»b.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  bs. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Oommunion; 

the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.    By  the  same.    d2mo.  Bs, 

Principles  of  Education  drawn  from 
Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Apjilicd  to 
Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes. 
By  the  same  Author.    2  vols.  fcp.  12^.  Bd. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:  with  Life  by  Bisuop  Hebkr. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Eden.    10  vols.  £5  bs, 

England  and  Christendom.    By 

ARcnBiMiiop  Manning,  D.D.  Poet  8vo. 
price  lOt.  6d. 

The  Wife's  Manual ;  or.  Prayers, 
Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cal- 
vert, M.A.    Crown  8vo.  10».  6d. 

Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Chnroh : 

being  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Hymn- 
Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections; 
with  Notes  on  their  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
By  JosLVii  MiLLKR,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.    Post  8vo.  10«.  Qd, 

^Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  Mdnsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4t,  (>d. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  rc>*iscd.    Fcp.  Ss,  6d. 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory,  1855. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Son. 
Sixth  Edition.     IGmo.  1«. 

Lyra  Gtormanioay  translated  from  the 
German  bv  Miss  C.  Winkwortil  First 
Skkieh,  the  ChristiuH  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Secx>xi>  Series,  the  Christian  lAfe,  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Bs,  6</.  each  Series. 

Lyra    Euoharistica  ;    Hymns  and 

Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modem :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Okby  Shipley,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  bs, 

Shipley's  Iiyra  Messianloa.   Fcp.  u,  ■ 
Shipley's  Ijyra  Mystioa.   Fcp.  St. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life:  Discourses.  By  James  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Post  8vo. 
Is,  Bd, 

Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels ; 

for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  English  Church. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 
24mo.  3s,  Bd. 
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Travels,  Voyages,  ^'c. 


The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Lkslir  SrhriiKX,  lato  l'ro»«i<lent  of  the 
Alpiuc  Cliilj.     Post  Hvo.  with  Frontispiece. 

[t/fi«f  ready. 

Westward  by  Rail :  iho  New  Route 

to  the  Ea«t.  lly  W.  T.  Kak.  Post  8vo. 
with  Map,  price  10».  Or/. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including;  Vi<it«  to  Ararat  and 
Tabrecz  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  Douglas  W.  Fi:i:siiiiKr.i).  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Map.s  ^c^  18«. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JosiAii  GiLitUKT,  one  ot  the  Authors  of  the 
*  Dolomite  Mtmntains'  With  Map.  Fac- 
simile, and  40  Illustration;?.  Imp.Bvo.  U  U.  Grl. 

Zigzagc^g  amongst  Dolomites; 

with  more  than  300  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  lly  tlie  Aiithor  of  *  How  we  Spent 
tlie  Summer.'    Oblong  Ito.  price  15*. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.    Kxcnr- 

aions  through  Tyrol,  Cnrinthia,  Camiola, 
and  Friuli.  Dv  J.  Giliskkt  and  (r.  C. 
Churciiii.i^  F.R.(t.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  bvo.  '2\s. 

Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees  and 

I^ndes.  by  Di;xY:>  Siiynk  Lawlou. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
price  15«. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voya;;o  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpisk 
Olib.  Third  IMition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  .')00  Illustrations,  I5<. 

Pictures  in  TjtoI  and  Blsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-IJook.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  with 
many  111  id  t  rations,  21  s. 

Beaten  Tracks ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  42  Plates  of  Sketches.  8vo.  16*. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1803—1804.  By  A.  Adams- Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.( '.  in  (.'hromolithography  on 
extra  stout  drawing  pni^er  28in.  x  17in. 
price  10».  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
ca.ie,  l'2t.Gd. 

England  to  Delhi;  a  Narrative  of 
Indian  Trawl:  By  John  Matiieson, 
Gla>gow.  With  Map  and  82  Woodcut 
Illustrations,     lo.  'Ms.  6c/. 
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History    of    Discovery    in   our 

AustroLuian  Colonies,  Australia,  TaMnanla, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  Uowitt. 
2  vol?.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20#. 

The   Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  & 

Narrative  of  a  3  Years*  Residence  in  JapuL 
By  Sir  Ri.'tiiekkord  Aix\k:k,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  lUustratioa^,  11*. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  fur  tUc  us< 

of   Mountaineers.     Bv   Chaklks   pArKc 

Second  Edition,  with  Maiis,  &c.  and  ApjivG- 
dix.    CroAvn  8vo.  7».  Gtf. 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  John  Baij.. 

M.R.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Oulv 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Ulu^trxtiocx 
Ouide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  pri^v  in.CJ. 
Ouide  to  the  Western  Alps,  incluOinf 

Mont  Blanc,  M«»nte    Rosa,    Zermatt,  &•:. 

price  C*.  6i/. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  indudirir 
all  the  Obcrland  District,  price  7*.  Gd. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 
genera],  and  on  the  Gcologj-  of  the  .Vlfrf. 
price  It.  Either  of  the  Three  VfJume*  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide  may  be  had  vitb 
this  Introduction  prefixetl,  price  1*.  ciin. 

Boma  Sotterranea;   or,  an  Aas'tzt 

<»f  the  Roman  Catacomlis  especially  of  the 
Cemetery  of  San  Callisto.  Compiled  fnitn 
the  Works  of  Commendatorc  G.  B.  De  Ki»>?i, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  NoRTHtxjTK,  D.D.  an'l  the 
Kev.  W.  B.  BnowNunv.  With  Phnsard 
numerous  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  ol/.  OX 

Memorials  of  Iiondon  and  Lon- 
don Life  in  the  l.'tth,  14th.  and  15th  in- 
tunes;  being  a  Series  of  Extracts  Lval, 
Social,  and  Political,  from  the  Archivi** 
of  the  City  of  London,  a.i>.  127G-Uly. 
Selected,  translati'd,  and  edited  by  H.  T. 
Kilev,  M.A.     Knyal  8vo.  2U. 

Commentaries   on   the   History, 

Constitution,  and  Chartered  Francbiies  ^i 
the  City  of  London.  By  Georc.k  Nmbt\>s, 
formerly  one  of  the  Common  Pleadir^uf  tbe 
City  of  London.     Third  EiUiion.    8vi».  14*. 

The  Northern  Heights  of  Lon- 
don; or.  Historical  Assooiatiita^  of  Hamp- 
stead,  Highgate,  Muswell  II  ill,  Homs^r. 
and  Islington.  By  Willlvm  Howirr. 
With  about  40  Woodcuts.  S'luan;  cn»wa 
8vo.  2I«. 

The    Bural    Iiiib    of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  WoodcuU  by 
Bewick  and  WilUams.  Medium,  8vo.  12a.  9d. 
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Visits   to   Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battlc-Ficlds,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25«. 


Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition carried  on  by  Order  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  years  1886,  1836^ 
and  1837.  By  General  F.  R.  Cuesnet, 
F.B.S.  With  2  Maps,  45  Plates,  and  16 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  24«. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


IiOthair.  By  tho  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disrasu, 
Cabinet  Edition  (the  Eighth),  complete  in 
One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
and  a  new  General  Preface.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6«. — By^the  same  Author,  Cabinet 
Editions,  revised,  uniform  with  the  above: — 


Alicoy  ;  IxiON  ;  the 

IXFF.RNAL       MaU- 

KiAGE ;    and    Po- 

PAXiLLA.  Price  6». 

Young    Duke    and 

C<.»UNT    Alarcos, 

Hi. 

Vivian  Gr.KV,  6«. 


coninosby,  6«. 
Sybil.,  0». 
Tancked,  6«. 
Vksetia,  6». 

HKNlilKTTATEMPLK, 

CoNT.viuNi  Flesh  NG 
and    KiSE    of   Is- 

KANUER,  6«. 

The  Modern  Novelist's  Iiibrary. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  in  a 

Single  Volume : — 
Melville's  Gladiatoks,  2.<.  boards ;  2».  6</. 

cloth. 
Good  for  Notuixg,  2». boards; 

2s.  itd.  cloth. 

lloLMiiY    Ilou>E,    2j«.    boards; 


25.  Gd.  cloth. 

•  l3JTERrRErER,2». boards;  2». 6</. 


cloth. 


•  Queen's    Maries,  2*.    boards; 

2s.  C>d.  cloth. 
Tr«»l!,oi»e's    Warden,  U.  Cd.  boards;    2». 

cloth. 
. Barciiestkr  TowiiK-s 2«. boards; 

2».  Gd.  cloth. 

BRAMLEY-MrK)RE's     SiX     SisTICRS     OF     THE 

Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2«.  6rf.  cloth. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  •  Amy  Herbert,'  uniform  Edition  : — 


Amy  IIerrert,  2«.  Cc/. 
Gertrude,  2«.  Od. 
Karl's  Daughter, 
2*.  6rf. 


IlLVTlIARINE  ASIITON, 

3<.  Gd. 
Margaret    Perci- 
NAIi,  5». 


Experience  of  Life,    Laneton   Parson- 
2s.  Gd.  AGE,  As.  Gd. 

Cleve  IIal!-,  3».  Gd.     Ursula,  As.  Gd. 

Ivors,  3».  Gd. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  "World.   Fop.  7«.  (W. 

Journal  of  a  Home  Life.  Pogt  8vo.  9#.  6<i. 

After  liife ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'    Post  8vo.  19s.  Gd. 

A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cou- 
sin, lleprinted,  with  some  Additions,  from 
Frasers  Magazine.  Crown  8vo.  price  7f .  Gd. 


leme  ;  a  Tale.  By  AV.  Stevaht  Trench, 
Author  of  *  Realities  of  Irish  Life.'  2  vols 
post  8vo.  {^Just  ready. 

Three  Weddings.    By  the  Author  of 

*  Dorothy,'  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  £liz.vbetii  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  OS. 

TJncle  Peter's  Fairy  Tale  for  the  XlXth 
Century.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editor. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Vikram  and  the  Vampire;    or, 

Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry.  Adapted  by 
Richard  F.  Burtox,  F.R.G.S.  &c  With 
33  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Becker's  GkJlus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  o£ 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    I'ost  8vo.  7s.  Bd. 

Becker's  Charicles:  Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  Geobge 

W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoH. 
Oxford.  Being  a  collective  Edition  of  the 
Author's  Chissical  Series  and  Tales,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  6«,  Gd. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and 

Tales  by  G.  J.  Wiiyte  Melville:— 

The  Gladiators,  5«.|Holmby  House,  bs. 
DioBY  Grakd,  bs.      Good  for  NoTHiNO,6f. 
Kate  Coventry,  5».  Queen's  Maries,  Gs. 
General  Bounce,  5».lTnE  Interpreter,  5». 

Our  Children's  Story.    By  One  of 

their  Gossips.  By  the  Author  of  *  Voyage 
en  Zigzag,'  4c  Small  4to.  with  Sixty 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  price  IQs.Gd. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  lUustrations.    Square  post  8vo.  St. 

c 
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Poetry  and  ITie  Drama. 


Thomas  Moore's  Foetioal  Works, 

the  only  Editions  containing  the  Anthor^s 
last  Copyright  Additions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  8«.  6</. 
Ruby  Edition,  with  Portrait,  6«. 
Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8yo.  85«. 
People's  Edition,  Portrait,  &c.  lOt.  Qd. 
Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  14*. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  TennieVs  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  21t. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  ft-om  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  81«.  6<1 

Miniataro  Bdition  of  Moore's  Iriali 
Melodiet,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10«.  e<L 

€k>iithey's   Foetioal  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  Hm. 

Xiays  of  Anoient  Borne ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Armada,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    16mo.  4m.  Qd, 

Iiord  Macaulay's  Iiays  of  Anoient 
Kome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scii^vrf.    Fcp.  4to.  21*. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Iiord  Maoaulay's 
La^-s  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  10».  6</. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7«.  6<f. 

Poems  of  Bygone  Years.    Edited 

by  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5t. 

PoemSy  Descriptive  and  Lyrical. 

By  Thomas  Cox.  New  Etiition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5«. 

'  Shew  moral  propriety,  mental  culture,  and  no 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  song.' 

Athenjsum. 

MadrigalSy  Songs,  and  Sonnets. 

By  John  Arthur  Blaikie  and  Edmund 
William  Gosse.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6». 


Poems.  By  Jean  Ixoelow.  FIfteesth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  5f . 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.    With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel 
Brothers.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.  By  Jean  Ikgewv. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6#. 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Jean  Inoelow.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  5«. 

Glaphyra,  and  other  Poems.  Bj 

Francis  Reynolds,  Author  of  'Alice 
Rushton.*     16mo.  5t. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeero, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vd 
laTge  type,  with  86  Woodcut  IllustntioDS, 
price  lit.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  St.  6d.  each. 

Anmdines  CamL  CoUegitatqueedidit 
H.  Drurt,  ma.  Editio  Sexta,  curtvit  E 
J.  Hodgson,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d 

Horatii  Opera,  Pocket  Edition,  vith 
carefully  corrected  Text,  Marginal  Befer- 
cnces,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  £.  YoNOE,  MA.    Square  18mo.  if.  6dL 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  irith 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
J.  E.  YoNOE,  M.A.    8vo.  2 It. 

The  .aSneid  of  Virgil  Transkted  into 
English  Verse.  By  Joirx  Coxingtox,  M.A 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9». 

The  Story  of  Sir  Richard  Whit- 

tington,  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  x-V. 
1397,  1406-7,  and  1419.  Written  in  Verse 
and  Illustrated  by  E.  Carr.  With  Elcvra 
riatcs.    Royal  4to.  2  Is. 

Hunting  Songs  and  Miscella- 
neous Verses.  By  R.  E.  Egerton  War- 
BUUTON.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

Works  by  Edward  Yardley  :— 

Fantastic  Stories,  fcp.  3#.  Od. 
Melusine  axd  other  Poems,  fcp.  bt. 
Horace's  Odes  translated  ixto  Exg- 

LisH  Verse,  crown  8vo.  6*. 
Supplemextart    Stories    asd   Poems, 

fcp.  3«.  6d. 
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Rural  Sports,  ^c. 


Encyclopeedia  of  Bural  Si>ort8 ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Uunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blau(e. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  21». 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c. 
By  Marksman.    Fcp.  T?ith  Plates,  5«. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  16  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  15«. 

Wilcooks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fi-shing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12*.  6e/. 

The   Fly-FiBher'8    Entomology. 

Bv  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14«. 

The  Book  of  the  Boach.    By  Gre- 

viLLE  Fennell,  of  *  The  Field.'  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  2«.  (^d, 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  ^Vnatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18#. 


Horses  and  Stables.    By  Colonel 

F.  FiTz>vYORAM,  XV.  the  King's  Hussan. 
Pp.  624 ;  with  24  Plates  of  niustratioiu, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures  en- 
graved on  Wood.    8vo.  15«. 

Yonatt  on  the  Horse.   BenBed  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  8yo. 
with  numerous  Woodcats,  12f.  6dl 

Youatt  on  the  Dog.  (By  the  aune  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  Gt. 

The  Horse's  Foot,andhowtokeep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  £di- 
tion,  with  Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  12«.  6</. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horea-ahoelnc.  By 

the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  poet  8yo. 
with  Illustrations,  2c.  QdL 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  Sy  the  nice. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15«. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teetli,  addrened  to 
Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  1#.  6d. 

Bobbins's  Cavalry  Catechism;  or, 

Instructions  on  Cavalry  Exercise  and  Field 
Movements,  Brigade  Movements,  Oat-poet 
Duty,  Cavalry  supporting  Artillery,  Artil- 
lery attached  to  Cavalry.    I2mo.  6f. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stonehrnoe.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10«.  CA 

Tlie  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  lOt.  6dl 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  lliiLstrations,  7t.  ^(L 


Commerce,  Navigation^  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


The  Elements  of  Banking.     By 

Hesry  Dunning  Macleod,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity Collie,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Poat  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Sir  Travers  Twias,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
30f.  or  separately,  Pabt  I.  Peactj  12*. 
Part  II.  War,  18«. 


The    Theory    and   Fraotioe    of 

Banking.  By  Hbnrt  Dumnino  Maoleod, 
MA.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  90«. 

M'Cullooh's    Dictionary,    Prao- 

tical.  Theoretical,  and  HistoriciJ,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biogniphical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  G. 
Rkid,  Secretary  to  Mr.  M^Cnlloch  fbr  many 
years.    8vo.  price  63«.  cloth. 
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Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  careful]  v-tested  Re- 
cdpts.  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«. 

A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  FormulsB  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  Qd. 

OheSB  Openings .  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8to.  2«.  Qd. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  ot  England,  CivU, 
Criminal,  and  ConstitutlonaL  25th  Edition  ; 
with  Supplements  of  the  Acts  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Session  of  1870.    Fcp.  lOt.  Bd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ;  or,  an 

Exposition  of  the  Ph^'siological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
and  Happiness.  By  SoumwooD  S^nrn, 
M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged; with  118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  7«.  Gd. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Gassical  Dictionarj-, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  Useful  Tables,  &c.   Fcp.  6s. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  L^-ing-in  Room.  Br 
T.  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  5«. 

The  Maternal   Management   of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Tiioma8 
Bi  LT^  M.D.    Fcp.  5». 


How  to  Nurse   Siok   Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  tbe 
Young.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  U.  Gd, 

Notes  on  Hospitals.    By  Flobekci: 

Nightingale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Phms.    Post  4to.  18«. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive  Speoi- 

fier;  a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specidcation 
of  every  kind  of  Building-ArtiHocr's  Work: 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot -Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  bv  W.  Toixg.  Architect. 
Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Tidd    Pratt's    Law    relating  to 

Benefit  Building  Societies;  with  Practical 
Ob8er\'ations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cx<e» 
decided  thereon,  also  a  Form  of  Rules  and 
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